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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  reputation  which  Professor  Anthon  has  already  esta« 
blished  for  himself  in  this  country,  as  a  skilful  critic,  and 
elegant  illustrator  of  the  Latin  Classics,  renders  it  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  expatiate  here  on  that  subject.  Suffice  it, 
therefore,  to  remark,  that  the  J^netc^  in  no  wise  falls  short 
of  his  previous  works,  for  lucid  exposition,  happy, render- 
ing, and  sedulous  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  his 
author. 

The  bulk,  however,  of  the  Transatlantic  edition  mili- 
tated against  its  general  introduction  into  this  country,  as 
a  School-book  ; — a  difficulty  which,  it  is  hoped,  has  been 
removed  by  this  Reprint.  Those  notes  which  appeared 
needlessly  prolix  and  diflFuse,  have  been  curtailed;  some 
^altogether  omitted ;  in  order  that  room  might  still  be  left 
for  the  exercise  of  the  student's  ingenuity.  The  position 
of  the  notes  has  not  been  changed :  for,  although  foot- 
notes would  have,  doubtless,  been  more  easy  of  reference, 
and,  on  that  account,  more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
adult  scholar  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  this  alteration  would 
not  have  been  equally  beneficial  to  the  school-boy,  for 
whom  .this  Reprint  is  chiefly  designed.  The  Editor  hsi* 
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found,  in  his  own  experience,  and  believes  that  others  will 
be  ready  to  corroborate  his  opinion,  that  when  the  annota- 
tions are  below  the  text,  they  are  frequently  neglected  to 
be  studied  beforehand,  a  boy  relying  on  his  quickness  of 
eye,  at  the  moment  of  construing,  for  a  knowledge  of 
their  contents.  As  they  now  stand,  there  is  no  longer 
this  incentive  to  indolence.  The  Metrical  Index  has  been 
retained,  as  it  gives,  at  one  glance,  all  the  aberrations 
from  Ae  general  rules  of  Prosody,  which  occur  throughout 
the  twelve  books  ;  but  it  has  not  been  deemed  requisite  to 
insert  the  Index  of  Proper  Names,  as,  with  the  Classical 
Dictionary  at  his  elbow,  the  student  will  possess  all  the 
information  he  requires. 

The  present  Editor  has  performed  his  task  under  the 
conviction  that  some  service  might  be  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  classical  learning,  by  making  a  very  excellent 
book  more  accessible  to  the  rising  youth  of  this  country. 

London,  January,  1846. 


PREFACE 


PROFESSOR   ANTHON. 


The  present  volume  contains  merely  the  jEneid  of  Virgil, 
the  Eclogues .  and  Georgics  having  heen  reserv^  for  a 
separate  work.  This  arrangement  will,  it  is  presumed,  be 
found  an  acceptable  one  to  the  student,  since  the  Georgics 
are  seldom  read  in  our  preparatory  schools,  but  most  com- 
monly form  part  of  a  college  course. 

The  text  of  the  edition  which  is  here  offered  to  the 
public  is  based  upon  that  of  Heyne  ;  but  in  numerous 
instances  changes  of  punctuation  and  new  readings  have 
been  introduced  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities.  The 
recent  and  excellent  edition  of  Heyne,  by  Wagner,  has 
been  particularly  followed ;  and  the  Editor  gladly  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  making  this  noble  work 
better  known  to  the  American  student. 

The  notes  accompanying  the  text  have  been  made 
purposely  copious,  since  Virgil  is  an  author  in  the  perusal 
of  whom  the  young  scholar  stands  in  need  of  very  frequent 
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assistance.  These  notes  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that 
is  valuable  in  the  commentaries  of  the  latest  European 
editors,  such  as  Nohden,  Heinrich,  Hohler,  Thiel,  Forbi- 
ger,  Valpy,  but  more  especially  Heyne  and  Wagner. 


C.  A. 


Columbia  Collbge^ 
October  5^  1843. 


LIFE   OF  VIRGIL. 


PuBLius  ViROiLius  Ma&o  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Andes,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Mantua,  about  70  b.  c. 
His  father  was  of  low  birth,  having  been,  according  to 
some  authorities,  a  potter  or  brickmaker,  and,  according  to 
others,  the  hireling  of  a  travelling  merchant  named  Maius, 
or  Magus.  He  so  ingratiated  himself,  however,  with  his 
master,  that  he  received  his  daughter  Maia  in  marriage, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  farm  which  his 
£&ther-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua.  Our 
poet  was  the  offspring  of  these  humble  parents.  The 
studies  of  Virgil  commenced  at  Cremona,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  removed  to  Mediolanum,  and,  shortly  after,  to 
Neapolis,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  multifarious 
learning  which  shines  so  conspicuously  in  the  Mntid. 
During  his  residence  in  this  city  he  perused  the  most 
celebrated  Greek  writers;  and  here  he  also  studied  the 
Epicurean  system  of  philosophy,  under  Syro,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  that  sect.  But  medicine  and  mathematics  were 
the  sciences  to  which  he  was  chiefly  addicted ;  and  to  this 
early  tincture  of  geometrical  knowledge  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  be  ascribed  his  ideas  of  luminous  order, 
and  masterly  arrangement,  and  that  regularity  of  thought, 
as  well  as  exactness  of  expression,  by  which  all  his 
writings  were  distinguished. 
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It  does  not  seem  certain,  or  even  probable,  that  Virgil 
went,  at  all  to  Rome  from  Naples.  It  rather  appears  that 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  to  the  charge  of  his 
paternal  farm.  While  residing  here,  and  turning  his 
attention  in  part  to  poetic  composition,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Pollio,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Antony  to 
the  command  of  the  district  in  which  the  farm  of  Virgil 
lay.  Pollio,' observing  his  poetic  talents,  and  pleased  with 
his  amiable  manners,  became  his  patron  and  protector; 
and  as '  long  as  this  chief .  continued  in  command  of  the 
Mantuan  district,  Virgil  was  relieved  from  all  exaction, 
and  protected  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  property. 
This  tranquillity,  however,  was  destined  to  be  rudely 
disturbed.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  trium- 
virs had.  promised  to  their  soldiers  the  lands  belonging  to 
some  of  the  richest  towns  of  the  empire.  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  a.u.c.  712,  after  his  victory  at  Philippi, 
and  found 'it  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  claims,  to 
commence  a  division  of  lands  in  Italy,  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  even  than' he  had  intended.  Cremona,  unfortunately, 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  became  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  victorious  party,  and  its  territory  was 
accordingly  divided  among  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the 
triumvir.  This  territory,  however,  not  proving  sufficient, 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Mantua,  in  which  the  farm  of  Virgil  lay.  The  poet,  no 
longer  protected  by  Pollio  (vrhose  power,  it  would  seem, 
had  been  diminished  in  consequence  of  his  too  close 
adherence  to  Antony),  was  dispossessed  of  his  little  pro- 
perty under  circumstances  of  peculiar  violence.  His  per- 
sonal safety, was  even  endangered ;  and  he  was  compelled, 
on  one  occasion,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  centurion  Arrius 
by  swimming  over  the  Minciusr 
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At  this  juncture,  Virgil  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  Alphenus  Varus,  \?ith  whom  he  had  studied 
philosophy  at  Naples,  under  Syro  the  Epicurean,  and  who 
now  either  succeeded  Pollio  in  the  command  of  the  district, 
or  was  appointed  by  Augustus  to  superintend  in  that 
quarter  the  division  of  the  lands.  Under  his  protection 
Vii^il  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
not  only  by  Maecenas,  but  by  Augustus  himself,  from 
whom  he  procured  the  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived.  This  happened  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  714  a.u.c.  ;  and  during  the  course 
of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  received, 
he  composed  his  eclogue  entitled  Tityrus,  The  remaining 
eclogues,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  tenth,  called 
GalkiSf  were  produced  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Virgil  had  now  spent  three  years  in  the  composition  of 
pastoral  poetry,  and  in  constant  residence  on  his  farm, 
except  during  the  two  journeys  to  Rome  which  he  was 
compelled  to  undertake  for  its  preservation.  The  situation 
of  his  residence,  however,  being  low  and  humid,  and  the 
climate  chill  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  his  delicate 
constitution,  and  the  pulmonary  complaint  with  which  he 
was  affected,  induced  him,  about  the  year  714  or  715  a.u.c, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek  a  warmer 
sky.  To  this  change,  it  may  be  conjectured,  he  was 
further  instigated  by  his  increasing  celebrity,  and  the 
extension  of  his  poetic  fame.  On  quitting  his  paternal 
fields,  therefore,  he  first  proceeded  to  the  capital.  Here 
his  private  fortune  was  considerably  augmented  by  the 
liberality  of  Maecenas ;  and  such  was  the  favour  he  pos- 
sessed with  his  patron,  that  we  find  him,  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  introducing  Horace  to  the  notice  of  this 
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minister.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  he  never  asked  any 
thing  of  Augustus  that  was  refused ;  and  Donatus,  his 
hiographer,  even  affirms,  though,  it  must  be  confessed, 
without  the  least  probability,  that  Augustus  consulted  him 
with  regard  to  his  resignation  of  the  government,  as  a  sort 
of  umpire  between  Maecenas  and  Agrippa. 

It  was  probably  during  this  period  of  favour  with  the 
emperor  and  his  minister,  that  Virgil  contributed  the  verses 
in  celebration  of  the  deity  who  presided  over  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas;  and  wrote,  though  without  acknowledging  it, 
that  well-known  distich  in  honour  of  Augustus  : 

Nocte  pliiit  tot4  ;  redeunt  speetacula  mane  ; 
Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Caesar  faabet. 

The  story  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Bathyllus,  a  contemptible 
poet  of  the  day,  claimed  these  verses  as  his  own,  and  was 
liberally  rewarded.  Vexed. at  the  imposture,  Virgil  again 
wrote  the  verses  in  question  near  the  palace,  and  under 
theip, 

Ho8  ego  versiculos  feci,  talit  alter  honores ; 

with  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these  words. 

Sic  T08  non  vobis, 

four  times  repeated.  Augustus  wished  the  lines  to  be 
finished ;  Bathyllus  seemed  unable ;  and  Virgil  at  last,  by 
completing  the  stanza  in  the  following  order. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves  ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fertis  oves  ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  meliificatis  apes  ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves, 

proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  distich,  and '  the 
poetical  usurper  became  the  sport  and  ridicule  of  Rome. 
During  his  residence  at  Rome,  Virgil  inhabited  a  house  on 
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the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  was  furnished  with  an  excellent 
lihrary,,  and  was  pleasantly  situated  near  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas.  The  supposed  site,  and  even  ruins  of  this 
mansion,  were  long  shown  to  modem  travellers.  Yet, 
however  en  viable  was  Virgirs  present  lot,  the  bustle  and 
luxury  of  an  immense  capital  were  little  suited  to  his 
taste,  to  his  early  habits,  or  to  the  delicacy  of  his  constitu- 
tion, while  the  observance  and  attention  he  met  with  were 
strongly  repugnant  to  the  retiring  modesty  of  his  disposi- 
tion. Such  was  the  popularity  which  he  derived  from  his 
general  character  and  talents,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
some  of  his  verses  were  recited  in  the  theatre,  the  whole 
audience  rose  to  salute  Virgil,  who  was  present,  with 
the  same  respect  which  they  would  have  paid  to  the 
emperor.  And  so  great  was  the  annoyance  which  he 
felt  on  being  gazed  at  and  followed  in  the  streets  of 
Rome*  that  he  sought  shelter,  it  is  said,,  in  the  nearest 
shops  or  alleys  from  public  observation.  At  the  period 
when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  much  honour  and  popularity 
in  the  capital,  Naples  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  illustrious 
and  literary  men.  Thither  he  retired  about  A.u.c.  7179 
when  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age;  and  he  continued, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  dwell  chiefly  in  that 
city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which  he  possessed  in  the 
Campania  Felix,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola,  ten  miles 
east  of  Naples.  About  the  time  when  he  first  went  to 
reside  at  Naples,  he  commenced  his  Georgics  by  order  of 
Maecenas,  and  continued,  for  tlie  seven  following  years, 
closely  occupied  with  the*  composition  of  that  inimitable 
poem.       J 

.  The  genius  of  Virgil,  being  attended  with  some  degree  of 
diffidence,  seems  to  have  gained,  by  slow  steps,  the  measure 
of  confidence  which  at  length  emboldened  him  to  attempt 
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epic  poetry.  He  had  begun  his  experience  in  verse  with 
humble  efforts  in  the  pastoral  line;  though  even  there  we 
behold  his  ardent  muse  frequently  bursting  the  barriers  by 
which  she  ought  naturally  to  have  been  restrained.  He 
next  undertook  the  bolder  and  wider  topic  of  husbandry ; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  finished  this  subject  with 
unrivalled  success,  that  he  presumed  to  write  the  JEneid. 
This  poem,  which  occupied  him  till  his  death,  was  com« 
raenced  in  a.u.c.  724,  the  same  year  in  which  he  had 
completed  his  Georgics.  After  he  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  its  composition,  the  greatest  curiosity  and 
interest  concerning  it  began  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  A  work, 
it  was  generally  believed,  was  in  progress,  which  would 
eclipse  the  fame  of  the  Iliad.  Augustus  himself  at  length 
became  desirous  of  reading  the  poem  so  far  as  it  had  been 
carried ;  and,  in  the  year  729,  while  absent  from  Rome  on 
a  military  expedition  against  the  Cantabrians,  he  wrote  to 
the  author  from  the  extremity  of  his  empire,  entreating 
him  to  be  allo^ved  a  perusal  of  it.  Macrobius  has  pre- 
served one  of  Virgirs  answers  to  Augustus:  "I  have  of 
late  received  from  you  frequent  letters.  With  regard  to 
my  MuesLSt  if,  by  Hercules,  it  were  worth  your  listening 
to,  I  would  willingly  send  it.  But  so  vast  is  the  under- 
taking, that  I  almost  appear  to  myself  to  have  commenced 
such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  judgment  or  understand- 
ing ;  especially  since,  as  you  know,  other  and  far  higher 
studies  are  required  for  such  a  performance."  {Sat.  i.  24.) 
Prevailed  on,  at  length,  by  these  importunities,  Virgil, 
about  a  year  after  the  return  of  Augustus,  recited  to  him 
the  sixth  book,  in  presence  of  his  sister  Octavi^,  who  had 
recently  lost  her  only  son  Marcellus,  the  darling  of  Rome, 
and  the  adopted  child  of  Augustus.  The  poet,  probably, 
in  prospect  of  this  recitation,  had  inserted  the  affecting 
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passage  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  premature  death  of  the 
beloved  youth : 

O  Date,  ingentem  luctum  ne  quaere  tuomm,  &c. 

But  he  had  skilfully  suppressed  the  name  of  Marcellus 
till  he  came  to  the  line, 

Tu  MarceUus  eris — ^manibus  date  lilia  plenis. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  widowed  mother  of 
Marcellus  swooned  away  at  the  pathos  of  these  verses, 
which  no  one,  even  at  this  day,  can  read  unmoved.  Virgil 
is  said  to  have  received  from  the  afflicted  parent  10,000 
sesterces  (dena  sestertia)  for  each  verse  of  this  celebrated 
passage.  Having  brought  the  JEneid  to  a  conclusion,  but 
not  the  perfection  which  he  wished  to  bestow  upon  it, 
Virgil,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  wish  of  his  friends, 
resolved  to  travel  into  Greece,  that  he  might  correct  and 
polish  this  great  production  at  leisure  in  that  land  of  poetic 
imagination.  It  was  on  undertaking  this  voyage  that 
Horace  addressed  to  him  the  affectionate  Ode  beginning, 

Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri,  &c.  (i.  3.) 

Virgil  proceeded  directly  to  Athens,  where  he  commenced 
the  revisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  the  magnificent 
Introduction  to  the  third  book  of  the  Georgia.  He  had 
been  thus  engaged  for  some  mouths  at  Athens,  when 
Augustus  arrived  at  that  city,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  from 
a  progress  through  his  eastern  dominions.  When  he  em- 
barked for  Greece,  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Virgil  to 
have  spent  three  years  in  that  country,  in  the  correction  of 
his  poem ;  after  which  he  proposed  to  pass  his  days  in  his 
native  country  of  Mantua,  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  to  the  composition  of  some 
great  historical  poem.     The  arrival  of  Augustus,  however, 
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iBdace4  bim  to  skorten  his  stay,  and  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the  emperor. 
But  the  hand  of  death  was  already  upon  him.  From  his 
youth  he  had  been  of  a  delicate  constitution  ;  and,  as  age 
advanced,  he  was  afflicted  with  frequent  headaches,  asthma, 
and  spitting  of  blood.  Even  the  climate  of  Naples  could 
not  preserve  him  from  frequent  attacks  of  these  maladies, 
and  their  worst  symptoms  had  increased  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Greece.  The  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  with 
the  emperor  touched  at  Megara,  where  he  was  seized  with 
great  debility  and  languor.  When  he  again  went  on 
board,  his  distemper  was  so  increased  by  the  rootioi^  and 
agitation  of  the  vessel,  that  he  expired  a  few  days  after  he 
had  landed  at  Brundisium,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Italy.  His  death  happened  a.u.c.  734,  when  he  was  in 
the  51  St  year  of  his  age.  When  he  felt  its  near  approach, 
he  ordered  his  friends  Varius  and  Flo  tins  Tucca,  who  were 
then  with  him,  to  bum  the  jflneid  as  an  imperfect  poem* 
Augustus,  however,  interposed  to  save  a  work  which  he  no 
doubt  saw  would  at  once  confer  immortality  on  the  poet 
and  on  the  prince  who  patronized  him.  It  was  accord- 
ingly intrusted  to  Varius  and  Tucca,  with  a  power  to 
revise  and  retrench,  but  with  a  charge  that  tbey  should 
make  no  additions;  a  command  which  they  so  strictly 
observed  as  not  to  complete  even  the  hemistichs  which  had 
been  left  imperfect.  They  are  said,  however,  to  have 
struck  out  twenty-two  verses  from  the  second  book,  where 
JEneas,  perceiving  Helen  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  Troy, 
intends  to  slay  her,  till  his  design  is  prevented  by  his 
goddess  mother.  These  lines,  accordingly,  were  wanting 
in  many  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  but  they  have  been 
subsequently  restored  to  their  place.  There  was  also  a 
rep(fft  long  ourrent*  that  Varius  had  made  a  change,  which 
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Still  subsists,  in  the  arrangement  of  two  of  the  books,  by 
transposing  the  order  of  the  second  and  third,  the  latter 
having  stood  first  in  the  original  manuscript.  According 
to  some  accounts,  the  four  lines  **IUe  ego  quondam,**  &c., 
which  are  still  prefixed  to  the  Mneid  in  many  editions,, 
were  expunged  by  Yarius  and  Tucca ;  but,  according  to 
others,  they  never  were  written  by  Virgil,  and  are  no 
better  than  an  interpolation  of  the  middle  ages.  Virgil 
bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth,  which  was 
considerable,  to  a  brother.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  his  patron  Maecenas,  and  his  friends  Varius  and 
Tucca.  Before  his  death,  he  had  also  commanded  that  his 
bones  should  be  carried  to  Naples,  where  he  had  lived  so 
long  and  so  happily.  This  order  was  fulfilled,  under 
charge  of  Augustus  himself.  According  to  the  most 
ancient  tradition  and  the  most  commonly-received  opinion, 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
Naples,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Pausilippo,  and  over  the 
entrance  to  the  grotto  or  subterraneous  passage  which  has 
been  cut  through  its  ridge,  on  the  road  leading  from  Naples 
to  Puteoli.  Cluverius  and  Addison,  indeed,  have  placed  the 
tomb  on  the  other  side  of  Naples,  near  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius ;  but  the  other  opinion  is  based  upon  the  common 
tradition  of  the  country,  and  accords  with  the  belief  of 
Petrarch,  Sannazarius,  and  Bembo:  it  may  still  be 
cherished,  therefore,  by  the  traveller  who  climbs  the  hill  of 
PsQsilippo,  and  he  may  still  think  that  he  hails  the  shade 
of  Virgil  on  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  veneration  which  the  Romans 
entertained  for  the  works  of  Virgil,  his  sepulchre  was 
neglected  before  the  time  of  Martial,  who  declares  that  Silius 
Italicus  first  restored  its  long-forgotten  honours.  What  is 
at  present  called  the  tomb,  \»  in  the  form  of  a  small, 
a2 
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square,  flat-roofed  building,  placed  on  a  sort  of  platform, 
near  the  brow  of  a  precipice  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
sheltered  by  a  superincumbent  rock.  Half  a  century  ago, 
when  More  travelled  in  Italy,  an  ancient  laurel  (a  shoot 
•perhaps  of  the  same  which  Petrarch  had  planted)  overhung 
the  simple  edifice.  (More's  Travels^  Letter  65.)  Within 
the  low  vaulted  cell  was  once  placed  the  urn  supposed  to 
contain  the  ashes  of  Virgil.  Pietro  Stefano,  who  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  mentions  that  he  had  seen  the  urn, 
with  the  epitaph  inscribed  on  it,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  poet  himself  a  few  moments  before  his 
death : 

Mantua  me  genuit ;  Calabri  rapuere  ;  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope.    Cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

Passing  by  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  our  remarks  on 
which  will  be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion,  we  will 
conclude  the  present  biographical  sketch  with  a  few 
observations  on  the  jEneid,  This  production  has  for  its 
subject  the  settlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  and, 
belonging  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetry  than  the  Georgics,  is 
almost  equally  perfect  in  its  kind.  It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the 
very  highest  order,  and  it  was  in  this  exalted  species  that 
Virgil  was  most  fitted  to  excel.  Undisturbed  by  excess  of 
passion,  and  never  hurried  away  by  the  current  of  ideas, 
he  calmly  consigned  to  immortal  verse  the  scenes  which 
his  fancy  had  first  painted  as  lovely,  and  which  his  under- 
standing had  afterward  approved.  The  extent,  too,  and 
depth  of  design  proposed  in  the  jEneid  rendered  this 
subjection  to  the  judgment  indispensable. 

The  chief  objection  which  critics  in  all  ages  have  urged 
against  the  Mneid,  or,  at  least,  against  the  poetical  cha- 
racter of  its  author,  is  the  defect  in  what  forms  the  most 
essential  quality  of  a  poet,  originality  and  the  power  of 
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invention.  It  has  never,  indeed,  been  denied  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  species  of  invention,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which 
consists  in  placing  ideas  that  have  been  preoccupied  in  a 
new  light,  or  presenting  assemblages,  which  have  been 
already  exhibited,  in  a  new  point  of  view.  Nor  has  it 
been  disputed  that  he  often  succeeds  in  bestowing  on  them 
the  charm  of  novelty,  by  the  power  of  more  perfect  diction, 
and  by  that  poetic  touch  which  transmutes  whatever  it 
lights  on  into  gold.  But  it  is  alleged  that  he  has  con- 
trived few  incidents,  and  opened  up  no  new  veins  of 
thought.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  dramatic 
writers,  instead  of  contriving  plots  of  their  own,  translated 
the  master-pieces  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Menander. 
The  same  imitative  spirit  naturally  enough  prevailed  in 
the  first  attempts  at  epic  poetry.  When  any  beautiful 
model  exists  in  an  art,  it  so  engrosses  and  intimidates  the 
mind,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  in  order  to  execute 
successfully  any  work  of  a  similar  description,  the  ap- 
proved prototype  must  be  imitated.  It  is  supposed  that 
what  had  pleased  once,  must  please  always ;  and  circum- 
stances, in  themselves  unimportant,  or  perhaps  accidental, 
are  converted  into  general  and  immutable  rules.  It  was 
natural  then  for  the  Romans,  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  epic  muse  of 
Greece,  to  follow  her  lessons  with  servility.  The  mind  of 
Virgil  also  led  him  to  imitation.  His  excellence  lay  in 
the  propriety,  beauty,  and  majesty  of  his  poetical  cha- 
racter, in  his  judicious  contrivance  of  composition,  his 
correctness  of  drawing,  his  purity  of  taste,  his  artful  adap- 
tation of  the  conceptions  of  others  to  his  own  purposes, 
and  his  skill  in  the  combination  of  materials.  Accordingly, 
when  Virgil  first  applied  himself  to  frame  a  poem,  which 
might  celebrate  his  imperial  master,  and  emulate  the  pro- 
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ductions  of  Greece,  in  a  department  of  poetry  wherein  she 
was  as  yet  unrivalled,  he  first  naturally  hent  a  reverent 
eye  on  Homer ;  and,  though  he  differed  widely  from  his 
Grecian  master  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  genius,  he 
became  his  most  strict  and  devoted  disciple.  The  Latin 
dramatists,  in  preparing  their  pieces  for  the  stage,  had  fre- 
quently compounded  them  of  the  plots  of  two  Greek  plays, 
melted,  as  it  were,  into  one ;  and  thus  compensated  for 
the  want  of  invention  and  severe  simplicity  of  composition 
by  greater  richness  and  variety  of  incident.  From  their 
example,  Virgil  comprehended  in  his  plan  the  arguments 
of  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  the  one  serving  him  as  a 
guide  for  the  wanderings  and  adventures  .of  his  hero  pre- 
vious to  the  landing  in  Latium,  and  the  other  as  a  model 
for  the  wars  which  he  sustained  in  Italy,  to  gain  his  des- 
tined bride  Lavinia.  He  had  thus  before  him  all  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  Homer,  as  lights  to  gaze  at,  and  as 
rocks  to  be  shunned,  with  the  judgment  of  ages  on  both, 
as  a  chart  which  might  conduct  him  to  yet  greater  per- 
fection. In  the  //to^/,  however,  there  was  this  superiority, 
that  a  sense  of  injury  (easily  communicated  to  the  reader) 
existed  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  the  Odyssey^  we  feel, 
as  it  were,  the  hero's  desire  of  returning  to  his  native 
country.  But  both  these  ruling  principles  of  action  are 
wanting  in  the  JSneid^  where  the  Trojans  rather  inflict 
than  sustain  injury,  and  reluctantly  seek  a  settlement  in 
new  and  unknown  lands. 

Another  objection  made  to  the  Mneid  is  its  occasional 
violation  of  the  order  of  time,  and  among  the  instances  of 
anachronism  that  have  been  cited  by  industrious  critics, 
the  one  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  Dido  occupies  a  pro- 
minent place.  The  whole  question  relative  to  Dido  is 
discusBed  by  Heyne  in  the  first  Excursus  to  the  fourth 
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JEneid.  He  divides  the  earlier  history  of  Carthage  into 
three  epochs :  the  first  commences  fifty  years  before  the 
taking  of  Troy  ;  the  second,  173  years  after  the  former; 
and  the  third,  190  years  still  later.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  third  epoch  he  makes  Dido  to  have  flourished,  and 
to  have  improved,  not,  however,  to  have  founded,  the  city, 
which,  in  fact,  existed  long  before.  Now  Virgil  has  just 
so  far  availed  himself  of  ancient  traditions  as  to  give  pro- 
bability to  his  narration,  and  to  support  it  by  the  frisca 
fides  facto.  He  wrote,  however,  at  such  a  distance  of  time 
from  the  events  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
poem,  and  the  events  themselves  were  so  obscure,  that  he 
could  depart  fr^m  history  without  violating  probability. 
Thus,  it  appears  from  chronology,  that  Dido  lived  many 
hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war :  but  the  point  was 
one  of  obscure  antiquity,  known  perhaps  to  few  readers, 
and  not  very  precisely  ascertained.  Hence,  so  far  was  the 
violence  offered  to  chronology  from  revolting  his  country- 
men, that  Ovid,  who  was  so  knowing  in  ancient  histories 
and  fables,  wrote  an  heroic  epistle  as  addressed  by  Dido  to 
^neas. 

Besides  the  well-known  and  authentic  works  of  Virgil 
that  have  now  been  enumerated,  several  poems  still  exist, 
which  are  very  generally  ascribed  to  him,  but  which,  from 
their  inferiority,  are  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  his 
early  youth.  Of  these  the  longest  is  the  Culex^  which 
has  been  translated  by  Spenser  under  the  title  of  Virgil's 
Gnat,  Its  authenticity,  however,  has  been  doubted.  The 
Cirisy  the  Moretunit  and  the  Copa,  complete  the  list. 
(DuNLOP,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  68, 
segq.) 
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Arma  virumque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris 

Italiam,  fato  profugus,  Laviniaque  venit 

Litora :  multum  ille  et  terris  jactatus  et  alto, 

Vi  superiim,  saevse  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram ; 

Multa  quoque  et  bello  passus,  dum  conderet  urbem,  5 

Inferretque  deos  Latio  :  genus  unde  Latinum, 

Albanique  patres,  atque  altae  moenia  Romas. 

Musa,  mihi  causas  memora,  quo  numine  Iseso, 
Quidve  dolens,  regina  deiim  tot  volvere  casus 
Insignem  pietate  virum,  tot  adire  labores  10 

Impulerit.     Tantaene  animis  coelestibus  irae  ? 

Urbs  antiqua  fuit ;  Tyrii  tenuere  coloni : 
Carthago,  Italiam  contra  Tiberinaque  longe 
Ostia,  dives  opum,  studiisque  asperrima  belli : 
Quam  Juno  fertur  terris  magis  omnibus  unam  1 5 

Po8thabit4  coluisse  Samo ;  hie  illius  arma, 
Hie  currus  fuit ;  hoc  regnum  dea  gentibus  esse, 
Si  qua  fata  sinant,  jam  tum  tenditque  fovetque. 
Progeniem  sed  enim  Trojano  a  sanguine  duci 
Audierat,  Tyrias  olim  quae  verteret  arces  ;  20 

Hinc  populum,  late  regem,  belloque  superbum, 
Venturum  excidio  Libyae  ;  sic  volvere  Parcas. 
Id  metuens,  veterisque  memor  Saturnia  belli. 
Prima  quod  ad  Trojam  pro  caris  gesserat  Argis : 
Nee  dum  etiam  causae  irarum  saevique  dolores  25 

Exciderant  animo ;  manet  alia  mente  repdstum 
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Judicium  Paridis,  spretseque  injuria  formae, 

£t  genus  invisum,  et  rapti  Ganymedis  honores : 

His  accensa  super,  jactatos  sequore  toto 

Troas,  reliquias  Danadm  atque  immitis  Acfailli,  30 

Arcebat  longe  Latio ;  multosque  per  annos 

Errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  circum. 

Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem* 

Yix,  e  conspectu  Siculae  telluris,  in  altum 
Vela  dabant  laeti,  et  spumas  salis  aere  ruebant ;  35 

Quum  Juno,  astemum  servans  sub  pectore  vulnus, 
Haec  secum  :  Mene  incepto  desistere  victam, 
Nee  posse  Italia  Teucrorum  avertere  regem  ? 
Quippe  vetor  fatis  !     Pallasne  exurere  classem 
Argivum,  atque  ipsos  potuit  submergere  ponto,  40 

Unius  ob  noxam  et  furias  Ajacis  Oilei  ? 
Ipsa,  Jovis  rapidum  jaculata  e  nubibus  ignem, 
Disjecitque  rates,  evertitque  aequora  ventis ; 
Ilium,  exspirantem  transfixo  pectore  flammas, 
Turbine  corripuit,  scopuloque  infixit  acuto.  45 

Ast  ego,  quas  divum  incedo  regina,  Jovisque 
£t  soror  et  conjux,  unsl  cum  gente  tot  annos 
Bella  gero.     £t  quisquam  numen  Junonis  adorat 
Praeterea,  aut  supplex  aris  imponet  honorem  ? 

Talia  flammato  secum  dea  corde  volutans,  50 

Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  foeta  furentibus  austris, 
iEoliam  venit.     Hie  vasto  rex  ^olus  antro 
Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat. 
lUi  indignantes,  magno  cum  murmure  montis,  55 

Circum  claustra  fremunt.     Celsa  sedet  ^olus  arce, 
Sceptra  tenens,  mollitque  animos,  et  temperat  iras. 
Ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  coelumque  profundum 
Quippe  ferant  rapidi  secum,  verrantque  per  auras. 
Sed  pater  omnipotens  speluncis  abdidit  atris,  60 

Hoc  metuens ;  molemque  et  montes  insuper  altos 
Imposuit ;  regemque  dedit,  qui  foedere  certo 
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£t  premere,  et  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  faabenas. 

Ad  quern  turn  Jnno  supplex  his  vodbos  usa  est : 

^ole,  namque  tibi  divum  pater,  atque  bominam  rex,      65 

£t  mulcere  dedit  fluctns  et  tollere  vento. 

Gens  inimica  mihi  Tyrrbenum  navigat  aequor, 

Ilium  in  Italiam  portans,  victosque  Penates : 

Incute  vim  ventis,  submersasque  obme  puppes  ; 

Aut  age  diversos,  et  disjice  corpora  ponto.  70 

Sunt  mibi  bis  septem  praestanti  corpore  nymphae, 

Quarum,  quae  forma  pulcberrima  Deiopea 

Connubio  jungam  stabili,  propriamque  dicabo ; 

Omnes  ut  tecum,  meritis  pro  talibus,  annos 

Exigat,  et  pulchra  faciat  te  prole  parentem.  75 

^olus  base  contra :  Tuus,  O  regina,  quid  optes, 
Explorare  labor ;  mibi  jussa  capessere  fas  est. 
Tu  mibi,  quodcumque  hoc  regni,  tu  sceptra  Jovemque 
Concilias  ;  tu  das  epulis  accumbere  divum, 
Nimborumque  facis  tempestatumque  potentem.  80 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  cavum  conversd  cuspide  montem 
Impulit  in  latus ;  ac  vend,  velut  agmine  facto, 
Qua  data  porta,  ruunt,  et  terras  turbine  perflant. 
Incubuere  marl,  totumque  a  sedibus  imis 
Una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt,  creberque  procellis         85 
Africus,  et  vastos  volvunt  ad  litora  fluctus. 
Insequitur  clamorque  virum,  stridorque  rudentum. 
Eripiunt  subito  nubes  coelumque  diemque 
Teucrorum  ex  oculis ;  ponto  nox  incubat  atra. 
Intonuere  poli,  et  crebris  micat  ignibus  aether ;  90 

Praesentemque  viris  intentant  omnia  mortem. 
Extemplo  ^neae  solvuntur  frigore  membra  ; 
Ingemit,  et,  duplices  tendens  ad  sidera  palmas, 
Talia  voce  refert :  O  terque  quaterque  beati, 
Quis  ante  ora  patrum,  Trojae  sub  moenibus  altis,  95 

Contigit  oppetere  !  O  Danaiim  fortissime  gentis, 
Tydide,  mene  Iliacis  occumbere  campis 
Non  potuisse,  tuaque  animam  banc  effundere  dexti^\ 
b2 
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Sasvus  ubi  ^acidae  telo  jacet  Hector,  ubi  ingens 
Sarpedon ;  ubi  tot  Simois  correpta  sub  undis  100 

Scuta  virum  galeasque  et  fortia  corpora  volvit. 

Talia  jactanti  stridens  Aquilone  procella 
Velum  ad^ersa  ferit,  fluctusque  ad  sidera  toUit : 
Frauguntur  rem! ;  turn  prora  avertit,  et  undis 
Dat  latus;  insequitur  curaulo  prseruptus  aquae  mons.     105 
Hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent ;  his  unda  dehiscens 
Terrain  inter  fluctus  aperit ;  furit  aestus  arenis. 
Tres  Notus  abreptas  in  saxa  latentia  torquet : 
Saxa,  vocant  Itali  mediis  quae  in  fluctibus  Aras, 
Dorsum  immane  mari  summo.     Tres  Bums  ab  alto       II 0 
In  brevia  et  syrtes  urguet,  miserabile  visu ! 
Illiditqne  vadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arenae. 
Unam,  quae  Lycios  fidumque  vehebat  Oronten, 
Ipsius  ante  oculos  ingens  a  vertice  pontus 
In  puppim  ferit:  excutitur  pronusque  magister  115 

Yolvitur  in  caput :  ast  illam  ter  fluctus  ibidem 
Torquet  agens  circum,  et  rapidus  vorat  aequore  vortex 
Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  yasto ; 
Arma  virum,  tabulaeque,  et  Troia  gaza  per  undas. 
Jam  validam  Ilionei  navem,  jam  fortis  Achatae,  120 

£t  qua  vectus  Abas,  et  qua  grandaevus  Aletes, 
Vicit  hiems ;  laxis  laterum  compagibus  omnes 
Accipiunt  inimicum  imbrem,  rimisque  fatiscunt. 

Interea,  magno  misceri  murmure  pontum, 
Emissamque  hiemem  sensit  Neptunus,  et  imis  125 

Stagna  refusa  vadis.     Graviter  commotus,  et  alto 
Prospiciens,  summa  placidum  caput  extulit  undS. 
Disjectam  ^neae  toto  videt  aequore  classem, 
Fluctibus  oppressos  Troas  coelique  ruina : 
Nee  latuere  doli  fratrem  Junonis  et  irae.  130 

Eurum  ad  se  Zephyrumque  vocat ;  dehinc  talia  £atur : 
Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  fiducia  vestri  ? 
Jam  coelum  terramque  meo  sine  numine,  Venti, 
Miscere,  et  tantas  audetis  tollere  moles  ? 
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Quos  ego — sed  motos  praestat  componere  fluctus.  135 

Post  mihi  non  simili  poend  commissa  luetis. 
Maturate  fugam,  regique  haec  dicite  vestro : 
Non  illi  imperium  pelagi,  sa&vumque  tridentera, 
Sed  mihi  sorte  datum.     Tenet  ille  immania  saxa, 
Yestras,  Eure,  domos :  ilia  se  jactet  in  aul4  140 

.Sk)lus,  et  clause  ventorum  carcere  regnet. 

Sic  ait,  et  dicto  citius  tumida  aequora  placat ; 
CoUectasque  fugat  nubes,  solemque  reducit. 
Cymothoe  simul  et  Triton  adnixus  acDto 
Detrudunt  naves  scopulo ;  levat  ipse  tridenti,  1 45 

£t  vastas  aperit  syrtes,  et  temperat  aequor ; 
Atque  rotis  summas  levibus  perlabitur  undas. 
Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  quum  ssepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  saevitque  animis  ignobile  vulgus, 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant ;  furor  anna  ministrat :      150 
Turn,  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  virum  quern 
Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 
Ille  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet : 
Sic  cunctus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  a&quora  postquam 
Prospiciens  genitor,  coeloque  invectus  aperto,  155 

Flectit  equos,  curruque  volans  dat  lora  secundo. 

Defessi  iBneadae,  quae  proxima,  litora  cursu 
Contendunt  petere,  et  Libyae  vertuntur  ad  oras. 

Est  in  secessu  longo  locus  :  insula  portum 
Efficit  objectu  laterum,  quibus  omnis  ab  alto  160 

Frangitur,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos : 
Hinc  atque  bine  vast®  rupes,  geminique  minantur 
In  coelum  scopuli,  quorum  sub  vertice  late 
iBquora  tuta  silent :  tum  silvis  scena  coruscis 
Desuper,  horrentique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbrd :      165 
Fronte  sub  adversd  scopulis  pendentibiis  antrum ; 
Intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo ; 
Nympharum  domus.     Hie  fessas  non  vincula  naves 
Ulla  tenent ;  unco  non  alligat  ancora  morsu. 
Hue  septem  Mneaa  collectis  navibus  omni  VlQ 
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£x  numero  subit ;  ac,  magno  telluris  amore 

Egressi,  optata  potiuntur  Troes  aren4, 

£t  sale  tabentes  artos  in  litore  ponunt. 

Ac  primum  silici  scintillam  excudit  Achates, 

Suscepitque  ignem  foliis,  atque  arida  circnm  175 

Nutrimenta  dedit,  rapuitque  in  fomite  flammam. 

Turn  Cererem  corruptam  undis,  Cerealiaque  arma, 

Expediunt  fessi  rerum  ;  frugesque  receptas 

Et  torrere  parant  flammis,  et  frangere  saxo. 

^neas  scopulum  interea  conscendit,  et  omnem  1 80 

Prospectum  late  pelago  petit ;  Anthea  si  quern 
Jactatum  vento  videat,  Phrygiasque  biremes, 
Aut  Capyn,  aut  celsis  in  pappibus  arma  Caici. 
Navem  in  conspectu  nuUam ;  tres  litore  cervos 
Prospicit  errantes  ;  faos  tota  armenta  sequuntur  185 

A  tergo,  et  longum  per  valles  pascitur  agmen. 
Constitit  hiCf  arcumque  manu  celeresque  sagittas 
Corripuit,  fidus  quae  tela  gerebat  Achates ; 
Ductoresque  ipsos  primum,  capita  alta  ferentes 
Comibus  arboreis,  stemit,  turn  yulgus;  et  omnem         190 
Miscet  agens  telis  nemora  inter  frondea  turbam. 
Nee  prius  absistit,  quam  septem  ingentia  victor 
Corpora  fundat  humi,  et  numerum  cum  navibus  sequet. 
Hinc  portum  petit,  et  socios  parti tur  in  omnes. 
Vina  bonus  quae  deinde  cadis  oner&rat  Acestes  195 

Litore  Trinacrio,  dederatque  abeuntibus  heros, 
Dividit,  et  dictis  moerentia  pectora  mulcet : 

O  socii  (neque  enim  ignari  sumus  ante  malorum), 
O  passi  graviora,  dabit  Deus  his  quoque  finem. 
Vos  et  Scyllaeam  rabiem  penitusque  sonantes  200 

Acc^stis  scopulos ;  vos  et  Cyclopia  saxa 
Experti.     Revocate  animos,  moestumque  timorem 
Mlttite :  forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit. 
Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 
Tendimus  in  Latium ;  sedes  ubi  fata  quietas  205 

Ostendunt.     Illic  fas  regna  resurgere  Trojae. 
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Durate,  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis. 

Talia  voce  refert ;  curisque  ingentibus  seger 
Spem  vultu  simulat,  premit  altum  corde  dolorem. 
Illi  se  praedse  accingunt  dapibusque  futuris :  210 

Tergora  deripiunt  costis,  et  viscera  nudant ; 
Pars  in  frusta  secant,  verubusque  trementia  figunt ; 
Litore  aena  locant  alii,  flammasque  ministrant. 
Turn  yictu  revocant  vires ;  fusique  per  berbam 
Implentur  veteris  Bacchi  pinguisque  fj^rinse.  215 

Postquam  exemta  fames  epulis,  mensseque  remotae, 
Amissos  longo  socios  sermone  requirunt, 
Spemque  metumque  inter  dubii,  seu  yivere  credant, 
Sive  extrema  pati,  nee  jam  exaudire  vocatos. 
Prsecipue  plus  iBneas,  nunc  acris  Oronti,  220 

Nunc  Amyci  casum  gemit  et  crudelia  secum 
Fata  Lyci,  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloantbum. 

Et  jam  finis  erat :  quum  Jupiter,  aetbere  summo 
Despiciens  mare  velivolum,  terrasque  jaCentes, 
Litoraque,  et  latos  populos,  sic  vertice  cceli  225 

Constitit,  et  Libyae  defixit  lumina  regnis. 
Atque  ilium,  tales  jactantem  pectore  curas, 
Tristior  et  lacrimis  oculos  suffusa  nitentes, 
Alloquitur  Venus  :  O  qui  res  bominumque  deumque 
^temis  regis  imperiis,  et  fulmine  terres,  230 

Quid  meus  ^neas  in  te  committere  tantum, 
Quid  Troes  potuere  ?  quibus,  tot  funera  passis, 
Cunctus  ob  Italiam  terrarum  clauditur  orbis. 
Certe  hinc  Romanos  olim,  volventibus  annis, 
Hinc  fore  ductores,  revocato  a  sanguine  Teucri,  235 

Qui  mare,  qui  terras  omni  ditione  tenerent, 
PoUicitus.     Quae  te,  Genitor,  sententia  vertit  ? 
Hoc  equidem  occasum  Trojae,  tristesque  ruinas 
Solabar,  fatis  contraria  fata  rependens. 
Nunc  eadem  fortuna  viros  tot  casibus  actos  240 

Insequitur.     Quem  das  finem,  Rex  magne,  laborum  ? 
Antenor  potuit,  mediis  elapsus  Acbivis, 
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Illyricos  penetrare  sinus  atque  intima  tntus 
Regna  Libumonim,  et  fontem  superare  Timavi, 
Unde  per  ora  novem  vasto  cum  rourmure  montis  245 

It  mare  proruptum,  et  pelago  premit  arva  sonanti. 
Hie  tamen  ille  urbem  Patavi,  sedesque  locavit 
Teucrorum,  et  genti  nomen  dedit,  armaque  fixit 
Troia  :  nunc  placida  compdstus  pace  quiescit. 
Nos,  tua  progenies,  cceli  quibus  annuis  arcem,  250 

Navibus,  infandum  !  >  amissis,  unius  ob  iram 
Prodimur,  atque  I  talis  longe  disjungimur  oris. 
Hie  pietatis  honos  ?  sic  nos  in  sceptra  reponis  ? 
Olli  subridens  hominum  sator  atque  deorum 
Vultu,  quo  caelum  tempestatesque  serenat,  255 

Oscula  libavit  natse ;  dehinc  talia  fatur : 
Parce  metu,  Cytherea ;  manent  immota  tuorum 
Fata  tibi ;  cemes  urbem  et  promissa  Lavini 
Mcenia,  sublimemque  feres  ad  sidera  coeli 
Magnanimum  ^nean  :  neque  me  sententia  vertit.         260 
Hie  (tibi  fabor  enim,  quando  haec  te  cura  remordet, 
Longius  et  volvens  fatorum  arcana  movebo) 
Bellum  ingens  geret  Italia,  populosque  feroces 
Contundet :  moresque  viris  et  mcenia  ponet, 
Tertia  dum  Latio  regnantem  viderit  aestas,  265 

Ternaque  transierint  Rutulis  hibema  subactis. 
At  puer  Ascanius,  cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo 
Additur  (Ilus  erat,  dum  res  stetit  Ilia  regno), 
Triginta  magnos  volvendis  mensibus  orbes 
Imperio  explebit,  regnumque  ab  sede  Lavini  270 

Transferet,  et  Longam  multa  vi  muniet  Albam. 
Hie  jam  ter  centum  totos  regnabitur  annos 
Gente  sub  Hectored ;  donee  regina  sacerdos 
Marte  gravis  geminam  partu  dabit  Ilia  prolem. 
Inde,  lupse  fulvo  nutricis  tegmine  laetus,  275 

Romulus  excipiet  gentem,  et  Mavortia  condet 
Mcenia,  Romanosque  suo  de  nomine  dicet. 
His  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono ; 
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Jmperium  sine  fine  dedi.     Quin  aspera  Juno, 

Quae  mare  nunc  terrasque  metu  coelumque  fatigat,         280 

Consilia  in  melius  referet,  mecumque  fbvebit 

Romanos,  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam* 

Sic  placitum.     Veniet  lustris  labentibus  setas, 

Quum  domus  Assaraci  Phthiam  clarasque  Mycenas 

Servitio  premet,  ac  victis  dominabitur  Argis.  285 

Nascetur  pulcbra  Trojanus  origine  Caesar, 

Imperium  Oceano,  famam  qui  terminet  astris, 

Julius,  a  magno  demissum  nomen  lulo. 

Hunc  tu  olim  coelo,  spoliis  Orientis  onustum, 

Accipies  secura ;  vocabitur  hie  quoque  votis.  290 

Aspera  turn  positis  mitescent  saecula  bellis ; 

Cana  Fides,  et  Vesta,  Remo  cum  fratre  Quirinus, 

Jura  dabunt ;  dirae  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis 

Claudentur  Belli  portae  ;  Furor  impius  intus, 

SaBva  sedens  super  arma,  et  centum  vinctus  aenis  295 

Post  tergum  nodis,  fremet  horridus  ore  cruento. 

Haec  ait :  et  Maia  genitum  demittit  ab  alto, 
Ut  terrae,  utque  novae  pateant  Carthaginis  arces 
Hospitio  Teucris ;  ne  fati  nescia  Dido 
Finibus  arceret     Volat  ille  per  aera  magnum  300 

Remigio  alarum,  ac  Libyae  citus  adstitit  oris. 
£t  jam  jussa  facit ;  ponuntque  ferocia  Pceni 
Corda,  volente  deo.     In  primis  regina  quietum 
Accipit  in  Teucros  animum,  mentemque  benignam. 

At  plus  ^neas,  per  noctem  plurima  volvens,  305 

Ut  primum  lux  alma  data  est,  exire,  locosque 
Explorare  novos,  quas  vento  accesserit  oras. 
Qui  teneant,  nam  inculta  videt,  hominesne  feraene, 
Quaerere  constituit,  sociisque  exacta  referre. 
Classem  in  convexo  nemorum,  sub  rupe  cavata,  3 1 0 

Arboribus  clausam  circum  atque  horrentibus  umbris, 
Occulit :  ipse  uno  graditur  comitatus  Achate, 
Bma  manu  lato  crispans  hastilia  ferro. 
Coi  mater  media  sese  tulit  obvia  silvd, 
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Virginis  os  habitumque  gerens,  et  virginis  arma,  315 

Spartanae,  vel  quails  equos  Threissa  fatigat 
Harpalyce,  volucremqae  fugd  prsevertitur  Hebrum. 
Naraque  humeris  de  more  babilem  suspenderat  arcum 
Yenatrix,  dederatque  comam  diffundere  ventis, 
Nuda  genu,  nodoque  sinus  collecta  fluentes.  320 

Ac  prior,  Heus  !  inquit,  juvenes,  monstrate  mearum 
Yidistis  si  quam  bic  errantem  forte  sororum, 
Succinctam  pbaretra  et  maculosae  tegmine  lyncis, 
Aut  spumantis  apri  cursum  clamore  prementem. 

Sic  Yenus ;  et  Yeneris  contra  sic  filius  orsus  :  325 

Nulla  tuarum  audita  mibi  neque  visa  sororum, 
O  !  quam  te  memorem,  virgo  ?  namque  baud  tibi  vultus 
Mortalis,  nee  vox  hominem  sonat ;  O  !  Dea  certe 
(An  Pboebi  soror  ?  an  Nympharum  sanguinis  una  ?), 
Sis  felix,  nostrumque  leves,  quaecumque,  laborem  ;        330 
Et,  quo  sub  coelo  tandem,  quibus  orbis  in  oris 
Jactemur,  doceas.     Ignari  bominumque  locorumque 
Erramus,  vento  buc  et  vastis  fluctibus  acti. 
Multa  tibi  ante  aras  nostrd  cadet  hostia  dextra. 

Turn  Yenus :  Haud  equidem  tali  me  dignor  honore :  335 
Yirginibus  Tyriis  mos  est  gestare  pharetram, 
Purpureoque  alte  suras  vincire  cothurno. 
Punica  regna  vides,  Tyrios,  et  Agenoris  urbem :    . 
Sed  fines  Libyci,  genus  intractabile  bello. 
Imperium  Dido  Tyria  regit  urbe  profecta,  340 

Germanum  fugiens.     Longa  est  injuria,  longse 
Ambages ;  sed  summa  sequar  fastigia  rerum. 
Huic  conjux  Sycbaeus  erat,  ditissimus  agri 
Pboenicum,  et  magno  miserse  dilectus  amore ; 
Cui  pater  intactam  dederat,  primisque  jug&rat  345 

Ominibus.     Sed  regna  Tyri  germanus  babebat 
Pygmalion,  scelere  ante  alios  immanior  omnes. 
Quos  inter  medius  venit  furor.     Ille  Sycbaeum 
Impius.  ante  aras,  atque  auri  caecus  amore. 
Clam  ferro  incautum  superat,  securus  amorum  350 
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Germans ;  factumque  diu  celavit,  et  aegram, 

Malta  malus  simulans,  vana  spe  lusit  amantem. 

Ipsa  sed  in  somnis  inhumati  venit  imago 

Conjugis,  ora  modis  attoUens  pallida  miris, 

Crudeles  aras,  trajectaque  pectora  feno  355 

Nudavit,  caecumque  domus  scelus  omne  retexit. 

Tum  celerare  fugam  patril^que  excedere  suadet, 

Auxiliumque  viae,  veteres  tellure  recladit 

Thesauros,  ignotum  argenti  pondus  et  auri. 

His  comnv)ta,  fugam  Dido  sociosque  parabat.  360 

Conveniunt,  quibus  aut  odium  crudele  tyranni, 

Aut  metus  acer  erat :  naves,  quae  forte  paratae, 

Corripiunt,  onerantque  auro.     Portantur  avari 

Pygmalionis  opes  pelago :  dux  foemina  facti. 

Devenere  locos,  ubi  nunc  ingentia  cemes  36o 

Moenia,  surgentemque  novae  Cartbagints  arcem  ; 

Mercatique  solum,  facti  de  nomine  Byrsam, 

Taurino  quantum  possent  circumd&re  tergo. 

Sed  vos  qui  tandem,  quibus  aut  venistis  ab  oris, 

Quove  tenetis  iter  ?     Quaerenti  talibus  ille  370 

Suspirans,  imoque  trabens  a  pectore  vocem : 

O  Dea !  si  prima  repetens  ab  origine  pergam, 
£t  vacet  annales  nostrorum  audire  laborum. 
Ante  diem  clauso  componet  vesper  Olympo. 
Nos  Troja  antiqua,  si  vestras  forte  per  aures  375 

Trojae  nomen  iit,  diversa  per  aequora  vectos. 
Forte  sua  Libycis  tempestas  appulit  oris. 
Sum  plus  ^neas,  raptos  qui  ex  boste  Penates 
Classe  vebo  mecnm,  fama  super  aetbera  notus. 
Italiam  quaero  patriam  et  genus  ab  Jove  summo.  380 

Bis  denis  Phrygium  conscendi  navibus  aequor, 
Matre  dea  monstrante  viam,  data  fata  secutus : 
Vix  septem,  convulsae  undis  £uroque,  supersunt* 
Ipse  ignotus,  egens,  Libyae  deserta  peragro, 
Europa  atque  Asi4  pulsus.     Nee  plura  querentem        385 
Passa  Venus,  medio  sic  inter&ta  dolore  est : 
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Qaisquis  es,  baud,  credo,  invisus  coelestibus  auras 
Vitales  carpis,  Tytiam  qui  adveneris  urbem. 
Perge  modo,  atque  hinc  te  reginae  ad  limina  perfer. 
Namque  tibi  reduces  socios,  classemque  relatam  390 

Nuntio,  et  in  tutum  versis  aquilonibus  actam, 
Ni  frustra  augurium  vani  docuere  parentes. 
Aspice  bis  senos  Isetantes  agmine  cycnos, 
jEtherid  quos  lapsa  plaga  Jovis  ales  aperto 
Turbabat  ccelo ;  nunc  terras  ordine  longo  395 

Aut  capere,  aut  captas  jam  despectare  videntur : 
Ut  reduces  illi  ludunt  stridentibus  alis, 
Et  ccetu  cinxere  solum,  cantusque  dedere, 
Haud  aliter  puppesqu^  tuae,  pubesque  tuorum 
Aut  portum  tenet,  aut  pleno  subit  ostia  yelo.  400 

Perge  modo,  et,  qua  te  ducit  via,  dirige  gressum. 

Dixit,  et  avertens  rosea  cervice  refulsit, 
Ambrosiaeque  comae  divinum  vertice  odorem 
Spiravere  ;  pedes  vestis  defluxit  ad  imos ; 
£t  vera  incessu  patuit  dea.     lUe,  ubi  matrem  405 

Agnovit,  tali  fugientem  est  voce  secutus  : 
Quid  natum  toties,  crudelis  tu  quoque,  falsis 
Ludis  imaginibus  ?  cur  dextrae  jungere  dextram 
Non  datur,  ac  veras  audire  et  reddere  voces  ? 
Talibus  incusat,  gressumque  ad  mcenia  tendit.  410 

At  Venus  obscuro  gradientes  aere  sepsit, 
£t  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amictu, 
Cernere  ne  quis  eos,  neu  quis  contingere  posset, 
Molirive  moram,  aut  veniendi  poscere  causas. 
Ipsa  Paphum  sublimis  abit,  sedesque  revisit  415 

Laeta  suas :  ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabaeo 
Thure  calent  arae,  sertisque  recentibus  halant. 

Corripuere  viam  interea,  qua  semita  monstrat ; 
Jamque  ascendebant  collem,  qui  plurimus  urbi 
Imminet,  adversasque  aspectat  desuper  arces.  420 

Miratur  molem  ^neas,  magalia  quondam, 
Miratur  portas,  strepitumque,  et  strata  viarum. 
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Instant  ardentes  Tyrii :  pars  ducere  muros, 

Molirique  arcem,  et  manibus  subvolvere  saxa ; 

Pars  optare  locum  tecto,  et  concludere  salco ;  425 

Jura  magistratusque  legunt,  sanctumque  senatum ; 

Hie  portus  alii  effodiunt ;  hie  alta  theatri 

Fnndamenta  locant  alii,  immanesque  columnas 

Rupibus  excidunt,  scenis  decora  alta  futuris. 

Qualis  apes  aestate  nova  per  florea  rura  430 

Exercet  sub  sole  labor,  quum  gentis  adultos 

Educunt  foetus,  aut  quum  liquentia  mella 

Stipant,  et  dulci  distendunt  nectare  cellas ; 

Aut  onera  accipinnt  venientum,  aut,  agmine  facto, 

Ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  prsesepibns  arcent ;  435 

Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella. 

O  fortunati !  quorum  jam  mcenia  surgunt, 

^neas  ait,  et  fastigia  suspicit  urbis. 

Infert  se  septus  nebula,  mirabile  dictu  ! 

Per  medios,  miscetque  viris ;  neque  cemitur  ulli.  440 

Lucus  in  urbe  fuit  media,  Isetissimus  umbrae. 
Quo  primum,  jactati  undis  et  turbine,  Pceni 
Effodere  loco  signum,  quod  regia  Juno 
Monstrarat,  caput  acris  equi ;  sic  nam  fore  bello 
Egregiam,  et  facilem  victu  per  ssecula  gentem.  445 

Uic  templuin  Junoni  ingens  Sidonia  Dido 
Condebat,  donis  opulentum  et  numine  divae ; 
^rea  cui  gradibus  surgebant  limina,  nexaeque 
^re  trabes ;  foribus  cardo  stridebat  aenis. 
Hoc  primum  in  luco  nova  res  oblata  timorem  450 

Lenitt ;  hie  primum  Mneas  sperare  salutem 
Ausus,  et  afflictis  melius  confidere  rebus. 
Namque,  sub  ingenti  lustrat  dum  singula  templo, 
Reginam  opperiens ;  dum,  quae  fortuna  sit  urbi, 
Artificumque  manus  inter  se,  operumque  laborem  455 

Miratur,  videt  Iliacas  ex  ordine  pugnas, 
Bellaque  jam  fama  to  turn  vulgata  per  orbem, 
Atridas,  Priamumque,  et  saevum  ambobus  Achillem. 
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Constitit,  et  lacrimans,  Quis  jam  locus,  inquit,  Achate, 
Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?  460 

£n  Priamus !     Sunt  hie  etiam  sua  praemia  laudi ; 
Sunt  lacrimse  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt. 
Solve  metus ;  feret  haec  aliquam  tibi  fama  salutem. 
Sic  ait,  atque  animum  picturd  pascit  inani, 
Multa  gemens,  largoque  humectat  flumine  vultum.        465 
Namque  videbat,  uti  bellantes  Pergama  circum 
Hac  fugerent  Graii,  premeret  Trojana  juventus ; 
Hac  Phryges,  instaret  curru  cristatus  Achilles. 
Nee  procul  hinc  Rhesi  niveis  tentoria  velis 
Agnoscit  lacrimans ;  prime  quss  prodita  somno  470 

Tydides  multd  vastabat  caede  cruentus, 
Ardentesque  avertit  equos  in  castra,  priusquam 
Pabula  gustassent  Trojse  Xanthumque  bibissent. 
Parte  alia  fugiens  amissis  Troilus  armis, 
Infelix  puer,  atque  impar  congressus  Achilli,  475 

Fertur  equis,  curruque  haeret  resupinus  inani, 
Lora  tenens  tamen  :  huic  cervixque  comaeque  trahuntur 
Per  terram,  et  versd  pulvis  inscribitur  hasta. 
Interea  ad  tempi um  non  aequae  Palladis  ibant 
Crinibus  Iliades  passis,  peplumque  ferebant,  480 

Suppliciter  tristes,  et  tunsas  pectora  palmis : 
Diva  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat. 
Ter  circum  Iliacos  raptaverat  Hectora  muros, 
Exanimumque  auro  corpus  vendebat  Achilles. 
Turn  vero  ingentem  gemitum  dat  pectore  ab  imo,  485 

Ut  spolia,  ut  currus,  utque  ipsum  corpus  amici, 
Tendentemque  manus  Priamum  conspexit  inermes. 
Se  quoque  principibus  permixtum  agnovit  Achivis, 
Eoasque  acies,  et  nigri  Memnonis  arma. 
Ducit  Amazonidum  lunatis  agmina  peltis  490 

Penthesilea  furens,  mediisque  in  millibus  ardet, 
Aurea  subnectens  exsertae  cingula  mammae, 
Bellatrix  !  audetque  viris  concurrere  virgo ! 
Haec  dum  Dardanio  ^neae  miranda  videntur, 
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Dum  stupet,  obtutuque  hseret  defixus  in  uno,  495 

Regina  ad  templum,  forma  pulcherrima  Dido 

Incessit,  magna  juvenum  stipante  catervd. 

Quails  in  Eurotae  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi, 

Exercet  Diana  choros,  quam  mille  secutse 

Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades :  ilia  pharetram  500 

Fert  humero,  gradiensque  deas  supereminet  omnes ; 

Latonae  taciturn  pertentant  gaudia  pectus  : 

Talis  erat  Dido,  talem  se  laeta  ferebat 

Per  medios,  instans  operi  regnisque  futuris. 

Turn  foribus  divas,  medid  testudine  templi,  505 

Septa  armis,  solioque  alte  subnixa,  resedit. 

Jura  dabat  legesque  viris,  opemmque  laborem 

Partibus  aequabat  justis,  aut  sorte  trabebat : 

Quum  subito  ^neas  concursu  accedere  magno 

Antbea  Sergestumque  yidet  fortemque  Cloanthum,        510 

Teucrorumque  alios,  ater  quos  aequore  turbo 

Dispulerat,  penitusque  alias  avexerat  oras. 

Obstupuit  simul  ipse,  simul  percussus  Acbates 

Laetitiaque  metuque ;  avidi  conjungere  dextras 

Ardebant;  sed  res  animos  incognita  turbat.  515 

Dissimulant ;  et  nube  cava  speculantur  amicti, 

Quae  fortuna  viris ;  classem  quo  litore  linquant ; 

Quid  veniant  cuncti :  nam  lecti  navibus  ibant, 

Orantes  veniam,  et  templum  clamore  petebant. 

Postquam  introgressi,  et  coram  data  copia  fandi,        520 
Maximus  Ilioneus  placido  sic  pectore  coepit : 
O  Regina !  novam  cui  condere  Jupiter  urbem, 
Justitiaque  dedit  gentes  frenare  superbas, 
Troes  te  miseri,  ventis  maria  omnia  vecti, 
Oramus :  probibe  infandos  a  navibus  ignes  ;  525 

Parce  pio  generi,  et  propius  res  aspice  nostras. 
Non  nos  aut  ferro  Libycos  populare  Penates 
Venimus,  aut  raptas  ad  litora  vertere  praedas : 
Non  ea  vis  animo,  nee  tanta  superbia  victis. 
Est  locus,  Hesperiam  Qrm  cognomine  dicunt,  5^Q 
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Terra  antiqua,  potens  armis  atque  ubere  glebse : 

CEnotri  coluere  viri ;  nunc  fama,  niinores 

Italiam  dixisse  duels  de  nomine  gentem. 

Hie  cursus  fuit : 

Quum  subito  assurgens  fluctu  nimbosus  Orion  535 

In  vada  caeca  tulit,  penitusque  procacibus  austris, 

Perque  undas,  superante  salo,  perque  invia  saxa 

Dispulit ;  hue  pauci  vestris  adnavimus  oris. 

Quod  genus  hoc  hominum,  qusve  hunc  tarn  barbara  morem 

Permittit  patria  ?  hospitio  prohibemur  arenae  !  540 

Bella  cient,  primaque  vetant  consistere  terra. 

Si  genus  humanum  et  mortalia  temnitis  arma, 

At  sperate  deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi. 

Rq^  erat  iBneas  nobis,  quo  justior  alter 

Nee  pietate  fuit,  nee  hello  major  et  armis :  545 

Quern  si  ifata  virum  servant,  si  vescitur  aura 

^theria,  neque  adhuc  crudelibus  occubat  umbris  ; 

Non  raetus,  officio  ne  te  certasse  priorem 

Poeniteat.     Sunt  et  Siculis  regionibus  urbes, 

Arvaque,  Trojanoque  a  sanguine  clarus  Acestes.  550 

Quassatam  ventis  liceat  subducere  classem, 

£t  silvis  aptare  trabes,  et  stringere  remos ; 

Si  datur  Italiam,  sociis  et  rege  recepto, 

Tendere,  ut  Italiam  Iseti  Latiumque  petaraus : 

Sin  absumta  salus,  et  te,  pater  op  time  Teucrum,  555 

Pontus  habet  Libyae,  nee  spes  jam  restat  luli ; 

At  freta  Sicanise  saltem,  sedesque  paratas, 

Unde  hue  advecti,  regemque  petamus  Acesten. 

Talibus  Ilioneus :  cuncti  simul  ore  fremebant 

Dardanids.  560 

Turn  breviter  Dido,  vultum  demissa,  profatur : 
Solvite  corde  metum,  Teucri,  secludite  curas. 
Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 
Moliri,  et  late  fines  custode  tueri. 

Quis  genus  iBneadum,  quis  Trojse  nesciat  urbem,  565 

Yirtutesque,  virosque,  aut  tanti  incendia  belli  ? 
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Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Poeni ; 

Nee  tam  aversus  equos  Tyrid  Sol  jangit  ab  urbe. 

Seu  Y08  Uesperiam  magnam  Satumiaque  arva, 

Sive  Erycis  fines  regemque  optatis  Acesten  ;  570 

Auxilio  tatos  dimittam,  opibusque  juvabo. 

Yultis  et  bis  mecum  pariter  considere  regnis  ? 

Urbem  quam  statuo,  yestra  est ;  subducite  naves ; 

Tros  Tyriusque  mibi  nullo  discrimine  agetur. 

Atque  utinam  rex  ipse,  Noto  compulsus  eodem,  575 

Affbret  ^neas !  equidem  per  litora  certos 

Dimittam,  et  Libyae  lustrare  extrema  jubebo, 

Si  quibus  ejectus  silvis  aut  urbibas  errat. 

His  animum  arrecti  dictis,  et  fortis  Achates 
£t  pater  ^neas  jamdudum  erumpere  nubem  580 

Ardebant.     Prior  ^nean  compellat  Achates : 
Nate  dea,  quae  nunc  animo  sententia  surgit  ? 
Omnia  tuta  vides ;  classem,  sociosque  receptos. 
Unus  abest,  medio  in  fluctn  quern  vidimus  ipsi 
Submersum  ;  dictis  respondent  cetera  matris.  585 

Yix  ea  fatus  erat,  quum  circumfusa  repente 
Scindit  se  nubes,  et  in  aethera  purgat  apertum. 
Restitit  ^neas,  claraque  in  luce  reiulsit, 
Os  humerosque  deo  similis  ;  namque  ipsa  decoram 
Caesariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventae  590 

Purpureum,  et  laetos  oculis  affldrat  honores : 
Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flavo 
Argentum  Pariusve  lapis  circumdatur  auro. 
Turn  sic  reginam  alloquitur,  cunctisque  repente 
Improvisus  ait :  Coram,  quern  quaeritis,  adsum,  595 

Troius  ^neas,  Libycis  ereptus  ab  undis. 
O  sola  infandos  Trojae  miserata  labores ! 
Quae  nos,  reliquias  Danaum,  terraeque  marisque 
Omnibus  exhaustos  jam  casibus,  omnium  egenos, 
Urbe,  domo,  socias ;  grates  persolvere  dignas  600 

Non  opts  est  nostrae,  Dido,  nee  quidquid  ubique  est 
Gentis  Dardaniae,  magnum  quae  sparsa  per  orbem. 
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Di  tibi,  si  qua  pios  respectant  numina,  si  quid 

Usquam  justitia  est  et  mens  sibi  conscia  recti, 

Praemia  digna  ferant.     Quae  te  tarn  laeta  tulerunt  605 

Saecula  ?  qui  tanti  talem  genuere  parentes  ? 

In  freta  dum  fluvii  current,  dum  montibus  umbrae 

Lustrabunt  convexa,  polus  dum  sidera  pascet, 

Semper  bonos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebunt, 

Quae  me  cumque  vocant  terrae.     Sic  fatus,  amicum        610 

Ilionea  petit  dextra,  laevdque  Serestum  ; 

Post,  alios,  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthum. 

Obstupuit  primo  adspectu  Sidonia  Dido, 
Casu  deinde  viri  tanto  ;  et  sic  ore  locuta  est : 
Quis  te,  nate  dei,  per  tanta  pericula  casus  615 

Insequitur  ?  quae  vis  immanibus  applicat  oris  ? 
Tune  ille  .tineas,  quem  Dardanio  Ancbisae 
Alma  Venus  Phrygii  genuit  Simoentis  ad  undam  ? 
Atque  equidem  Teucrum  memini  Sidona  renire, 
Finibus  expnlsum  patriis,  nova  regna  petentem  620 

Auxilio  Beli :  genitor  tum  Belus  opimam 
Vastabat  Cyprum,  et  victor  ditione  tenebat. 
Tempore  jam  ex  illo  casus  mihi  cognitus  urbis 
Trojanae,  nomenque  tuum,  regesque  Pelasgi. 
Ipse  hostis  Teucros  insigni  laude  ferebat»  625 

Seque  ortum  antiqusl  Teucrorum  ab  stirpe  volebat. 
Quare  agite,  O,  tectis,  juvenes,  succedite  nostris. 
Me  quoque  per  multos  similis  fortuna  labores 
Jactatam  bac  demum  voluit  consistere  terra. 
Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco.  630 

Sic  memorat :  simul  ^nean  in  regia  ducit 
Tecta ;  simul  divum  templis  indicit  bonorem. 
Nee  minus  interea  sociis  ad  litora  mittit 
Viginti  tauros,  magnorum  borrentia  centum 
Terga  suum,  pingues  centum  cum  matribus  agnos,        635 
Munera  laetitiamque  dii. 
At  domus  interior  regali  splendida  luxu 
Instruitur,  mediisque  parant  con vi via  tectis. 
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Arte  laboratae  vestes,  ostroque  superbo  ; 

Jngens  argentum  mensis,  caelataque  in  aaro  640 

Fortia  facta  patrum,  series  longissima  rerum, 

Per  tot  ducta  viros  antiqud  ab  origine  gentis. 

^Deas,  Deque  enim  patrius  consistere  mentem 
Passus  amor,  rapidam  ad  naves  praemittit  Achaten, 
Ascanio  ferat  haec,  ipsumque  ad  moenia  ducat.  645 

Omnis  in  Ascanio  cari  stat  cura  parentis. 
Munera  praeterea,  Iliacis  erepta  minis, 
Ferre  jubet ;  pallam  signis  auroque  rigentem, 
£t  circumtextum  croceo  velamen  acantho, 
Ornatus  Argivse  Helens,  quos  ilia  Mycenis,  650 

Pergama  quum  peteret  inconcessosque  hymenaeos, 
Extulerat,  matris  Ledse  mirabile  donum. 
Praeterea  sceptrum,  Ilione  quod  gesserat  olim, 
Maxima  natarum  Priami,  coUoque  monile 
Baccatum,  et  duplicem  gemmis  auroque  coronam.  655 

Haec  celerans,  iter  ad  naves  tendebat  Achates. 

At  Cytherea  novas  artes,  nova  pectore  versat 
Consilia :  ut,  faciem  mutatus  et  ora,  Cupido 
Pro  dulci  Ascanio  veniat,  donisque  furentem 
Incendat  reginam,  atque  ossibus  implicet  ignem ;  660 

Quippe  domum  timet  ambiguam  Tyriosque  bilingues : 
Urit  atrox  Juno,  et  sub  noctem  cura  recursat* 
Ergo  his  aligerum  dictis  affatur  Amorem  : 
Nate,  meae  vires,  mea  magna  potentia  ;  solus, 
Nate,  patris  summi  qui  tela  Typhoia  temnis  ;  665 

Ad  te  confugio,  et  supplex  tua  numina  posco. 
Frater  ut  ^neas  pelago  tuus  omnia  circum 
Litora  jactetur,  odiis  Junonis  iniquae, 
Nota  tibi ;  et  nostro  doluisti  saepe  dolore. 
Hunc  Phoenissa  tenet  Dido,  blandisque  moratur  670 

Vocibus  ;  et  vereor,  quo  se  Junonia  vertant 
Hospitia :  baud  tanto  cessabit  cardine  rerum. 
Quocirca  capere  ante  dolis,  et  cingere  flamma 
Reginam  meditor,  ne  quo  se  numine  mutet. 
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Sed  magno  ^neae  mecum  teneatur  amore.  675 

Qua  facere  id  possis,  nostram  nunc  accipe  mentem : 
Regius,  accitu  cari  genitoris,  ad  urbem 
Sidoniam  puer  ire  parat,  mea  maxima  cura, 
Dona  ferens,  pelago  et  flammis  restantia  Trojse. 
Hunc  ego,  sopitum  somno,  super  alta  Cythera,  680 

Aut  super  Tdalium,  sacrata  sede  recondam, 
Nequa  scire  dolos,  mediusve  occurrere  possit : 
Tu  faciem  illius,  noctem  non  amplius  unam, 
Falle  dolo,  et  notos  pueri  puer  indue  vultus  ; 
Ut,  quum  te  gremio  accipiet  laetissima  Dido  685 

Regales  inter  mensas  laticemque  Lyaeum, 
Quum  dabit  amplexus,  atque  oscula  dulcia  figet, 
Occultnm  inspires  ignem,  failasque  veneno. 
Paret  Amor  dictis  carae  genetricis,  et  alas 
Exuit,  et  gressu  gaudens  incedit  luli.  690 

At  Venus  Ascanio  placidam  per  membra  quietem 
Irrigat,  et  fotum  gremio  dea  tollit  in  altos 
Idalis  lucos  ;  ubi  mollis  amaracus  ilium 
Floribus  et  dulci  adspirans  complectitur  umbra. 
Jamque  ibat,  dicto  parens,  et  dona  Cupido  695 

Regia  portabat  Tyriis,  duce  laetus  Achate. 
Quum  venit,  aulaeis  jam  se  regina  superbis 
Aurea  composuit  sponda,  mediamque  locavit. 
Jam  pater  iBneas,  et  jam  Trojana  juventus 
Conveniunt,  stratoque  super  discumbitur  ostro.  700 

Dant  famuli  manibus  lympbas,  Cereremque  canistris 
Expediunt,  tonsisque  ferunt  mantilia  villis. 
Quinquaginta  intus  famulse,  quibus  ordine  longo 
Cura  penum  struere,  et  flam  mis  adolere  Penates ; 
Centum  aliae,  totidemque  pares  aetate  ministri,  705 

Qui  dapibus  mensas  onerent,  et  pocula  ponant. 
Nee  non  et  Tyril  per  limina  laeta  frequentes 
Convenere,  toris  jussi  discumbere  pictis. 
Mirantur  dona  iBnese  ;  mirantur  lulum, 
FJagrantesque  dei  vultus,  simulataque  verba,  710 
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Pallamqne,  et  pictum  croceo  velamen  acantho. 

Prascipue  infelix,  pesti  devota  future, 

Expleri  mentem  nequit,  ardescitque  tuendo, 

Phoenissa,  et  pariter  puero  donisque  movetur. 

lUe,  ubi  complexu  ^nese  colloque  pependit,  715 

Et  magnum  falsi  implevit  genitoris  amorem, 

Reginam  petit :  base  oculis,  bsec  pectore  to  to 

Haeret,  et  interdum  gremio  fovet ;  inscia  Dido, 

Insidat  quantus  miserae  deus  !     At  memor  ille 

Matris  Acidaliae,  paullatim  abolere  Sycbaeum  720 

Incipit,  et  vivo  tentat  praevertere  amore 

Jampridem  resides  animos,  dcsuetaque  corda. 

Postquam  prima  quies  epulis,  mensaeque  remotae  ; 
Crateras  magnos  statuunt,  et  vina  coronant. 
Fit  strepitus  tectis,  vocemque  per  ampla  volutant  725 

Atria :  dependent  lycbni  laquearibus  aureis 
Incensi,  et  noctem  flammis  funalia  vincunt. 
Hie  regina  gravem  gemrais  auroque  poposcit 
Implevitque  mero  pateram,  quam  Belus,  et  omnes 
A  Belo  soliti.     Turn  facta  silentia  tectis  :  730 

Jupiter,  bospitibus  nam  te  dare  jura  loquuntur, 
Hunc  laeturo  Tyriisque  diem  Trojaque  profectis 
Esse  velis,  nostrosque  bujus  meminisse  minores. 
Adsit  laetitiae  Baccbus  dator,  et  bona  Juno  : 
Et  vos,  O,  coetura,  Tyrii !  celebrate  faventes.  735 

Dixit,  et  in  mensam  laticum  libavit  bonorem, 
Primaque,  libato,  summo  tenus  attigit  ore  : 
Tum  Bitiae  dedit  increpitans  ;  ille  impiger  bausit 
Spumantem  pateram,  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro  ; 
Post,  alii  proceres.     Citbard  crinitus  lopas  740 

Personat  aurat^,  docuit  quae  maximus  Atlas. 
Hie  canit  errantem  lunam,  solisque  labores  : 
Unde  bominum  genus,  et  pecudes ;  unde  imber,  et  ignes ; 
Arcturum,  pluviasque  Hyadas,  geminosque  Triones ; 
Quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  tinguere  soles  745 

Hibemi,  vel  quae  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet. 
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Ingeminant  plausu  Tyrii,  Troesque  sequuntur. 

Nee  non  et  vario  noctem  seTmone  trahebat 
Infelix  Dido,  longumque  bibebat  amorem, 
Multa  super  Priamo  rogitans,  super  Hectore  multa :      750 
Nunc,  quibus  Auroras  venisset  filius  annis  ; 
Nunc,  quales  Diomedis  equi ;  nunc,  quantus  Achilles. 
Immo  age,  et  a  prima  die,  hospes,  origine  nobis 
Insidias,  inquit,  Danaum,  casusque  tuorum, 
Erroresque  tuos  :  nam  te  jam  septima  portat  755 

Omnibus  errantem  terris  et  fluctibus  aestas. 
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CoNTicuERE  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant ; 
Jnde  toro  pater  ^neas  sic  orsus  ab  alto  : 

Infandum,  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem  ; 
Trojanas  ut  opes  et  lamentabile  regnum 
Eruermt  Danai :  quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi,  5 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui.     Quis,  talia  fando, 
Myrmidonum,  Dolopumve,  aut  duri  miles  Ulixi, 
Temperet  a  lacrimis  ?  et  jam  nox  humida  ccelo 
Prascipitat,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos. 
Sed  si  tantus  amor  casus  cognoscere  nostros,  10 

£t  breviter  Trojse  supremum  audire  laborem  ; 
Quaraquam  animus  meminisse  horret,  luctuque  refugit, 
Incipiam.     Fracti  bello,  fatisque  repulsi» 
Ductores  Danaum,  tot  jam  labentibus  annis, 
Instar  montis  equum,  diving  Palladis  arte,  15 

^dificant,  sect&que  intexunt  abiete  costas. 
Votum  pro  reditu  simulant :  ea  fama  vagatur. 
Hue,  delecta  virum  sortiti  corpora,  furtim 
Includunt  caeco  iateri,  penitusque  cavernas 
Ingentes  uterumque  armato  milite  complent.  20 

Est  in  conspectu  Tenedos,  notissima  fama 
Insula,  dites  opum,  Priami  dum  regna  manebant ; 
Nunc  tantum  sinus,  et  statio  male  fida  carinis : 
Hue  se  provecti  deserto  in  litore  condunt. 
Nos  abiisse  rati,  et  vento  petiisse  Mycenas.  25 

Ergo  omnis  longo  solvit  se  Teucria  luctu  : 
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Panduntur  portse ;  juvat  ire,  et  Dorica  castra 

Desertosque  videre  ]ocos  litusque  relictum. 

Hie  Dolopum  manus,  hie  saevus  tendebat  Achilles ; 

Classibus  hie  loeus  ;  hie  acie  eertare  solebant.  30 

Pars  stupet  innuptae  donura  exitiale  Minervae, 

Et  molem  roirantur  equi ;  primusque  Thymcetes 

Duel  intra  muros  hortatur,  et  area  locari ; 

Sive  dolo,  seu  jam  Trojse  sic  fata  ferebant. 

At  Capys,  et  quorum  melior  sententia  menti,  35 

Aut  pelago  Danaum  insidias,  suspectaque  dona, 

Prsecipitare  jubent,  subjectisque  urere  flammis  ; 

Aut  terebrare  cavas  uteri  et  ten  tare  latebras. 

Scinditur  incertum  studia  in  contraria  vulgus. 

Primus  ibi  ante  omnes,  magni  comitante  caterva,        40 
Laocoon  ardens  summ4  decurrit  ab  arce  ; 
Et  proeul :  O  miseri  !  quae  tanta  insania,  cives  ? 
Creditis  avectos  hostes  ?  aut  uUa  putatis 
Dona  carere  dolis  Danaum  ?  sic  notus  Ulixes  ? 
Aut  hoc  inclusi  ligno  occultantur  Achivi,  45 

Aut  haec  in  nostros  fabricata  est  maehina  muros, 
Inspeetura  domos,  venturaque  desuper  urbi ; 
Aut  aliquis  latet  error :  equo  ne  credite,  Teucri. 
Quidquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 
Sic  fatus,  validis  ingentem  viribus  hastam  50 

In  latus,  inque  feri  curvam  compagibus  alvum, 
Contorsit.     Stetit  ilia  tremens,  uteroque  recusso 
Insonuere  cavae  gemitumque  dedere  cavernae. 
Et,  si  fata  deum,  si  mens  non  laeva  fuisset, 
Impulerat  ferro  Argolicas  foedare  latebras ;  55 

Trojaque  nunc  staret,  Priamique  arx  alta  maneres. 

Ecce !  manus  juvenem  interea  post  terga  revinctum 
Pastores  magno  ad  regem  clamore  trahebant 
Dardanidae :  qui  se  ignotum  venientibus  ultro, 
Hoc  ipsum  ut  strueret,  Trojamque  aperiret  Achivis,         60 
Obtulerat,  fidens  animi,  atque  in  utrumque  paratus, 
Seu  versare  dolos,  seu  certae  occumbere  morti. 
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Undique,  visendi  stadio,  Trojana  juventus 

Circumfusa  ruit,  certantque  illudere  capto. 

Accipe  nunc  Danaum  insidias,  et  crimine  ab  uno  65 

Disce  omnes. 

Namque,  ut  conspectu  in  medio,  turbatus,  inermis, 

Constitit,  atque  oculis  Phrygia  agmina  circumspexit; 

Heu !  quae  nunc  tellus,  inquit,  quae  me  aequora  possunt 

Accipere  ?  aut  quid  jam  misero  mibi  denique  restat  ?       70 

Cui  neque  apud  Danaos  usquam  locus,  et  super  ipsi 

Dardanidae  infensi  poenas  cum  sanguine  poscunt. 

Quo  gemitu  conversi  animi,  compressus  et  omnis 

Impetus.     Hortamur  fari,  quo  sanguine  cretus, 

Quidve  ferat ;  memoret,  quae  sit  fiducia  capto.  75 

Ille  baec,  deposita  tandem  formidine,  fatur : 

Cuncta  equidem  tibi,  Rex,  fuerit  quodcumque,  fatebor 
*Vera,  inquit ;  neque  me  Argolica  de  gente  negabo  : 
Hoc  primum  ;  nee,  si  miserum  Fortuna  Sinonem 
Finxit,  vanum  etiam  roendacemque  improba  finget.  80 

Fando  aliquod  si  forte  tuas  pervenit  ad  aures 
Belidae  nomen  Palamedis,  et  inclyta  fama 
Gloria ;  quem  falsa  sub  proditione  Pelasgi 
Insontem,  infando  indicio,  quia  bella  vetabat, 
Demisere  neci ;  nunc  cassum  lumine  lugent :  85 

111!  me  comitem,  et  consanguinitate  proplnquum 
Pauper  in  arma  pater  primis  hue  misit  ab  annis. 
Dum  stabat  regno  incolumis,  regumque  vigebat 
Conciliis  ;  et  nos  aliquod  nomenque  decusque 
Gessimus  :  invidia  postquam  pellacis  Ulixi  90 

(Hand  ignota  loquor)  superis  concessit  ab  oris, 
Afflictus  vitam  in  tenebris  luctuque  trahebam, 
Et  casum  insontis  mecum  indignabar  araici. 
Nee  tacui,  demens  :  et  me,  fors  si  qua  tulisset. 
Si  patrios  unquam  remeassem  victor  ad  Argos,  95 

Promisi  ultorem  ;  et  verbis  odia  aspera  movi. 
Hinc  mihi  prima  mali  labes ;  bine  semper  Ulixes 
Criminibus  terrere  novis ;  hinc  spargere  voces 

c 
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In  valgum  ambigaas,  et  quaerere  conscius  arma. 
Nee  requievit  enim,  donee,  Calchante  ministro,—  100 

Sed  quid  ego  haee  autem  nequidquam  ingrata  revolve  ? 
Quidve  moror,  si  omnes  uno  ordine  habetis  Aehiyos, 
Idque  audire  sat  est  ?     Jamdudum  sumite  poenas ; 
Hoc  Ithaeus  velit,  et  xnagno  mercentur  Atridae. 

Turn  vero  ardemus  scitari  et  quaerere  causas,  105 

Ignari  scelerum  tantorum,  artisque  Pelasgae. 
Prosequitur  pavitans,  et  ficto  pectore  fatur : 

Saspe  fugam  Danai  TrojIL  cupiere  relictIL 
Moliri,  et  longo  fessi  discedere  bello  : 
Fecissentque  utinam  I  saepe  illos  aspera  ponti  110 

Interclusit  hiems,  et  terruit  Auster  euntes. 
Prascipue,  quum  jam  hie  trabibus  contextus  aeemis 
Staret  equus,  toto  sonuerunt  aethere  nimbi. 
Suspensi  Eurypylum  scitantem  oraeula  Pboebi 
Mittimus;  isque  adytis  baec  tristia  dicta  reportat:         115 
Sanguine  placastis  ventos,  et  virgine  caesa, 
Quum  primum  Iliacas,  Danai,  venistis  ad  oras  : 
Sanguine  quaerendi  reditus,  animaque  litandum 
ArgoliclL.     Vulgi  quae  vox  ut  venit  ad  aures, 
Obstupuere  animis,  gelidusque  per  ima  cucurrit  1 20 

Ossa  tremor,  cui  fata  parent,  quem  poscat  Apollo. 
Hie  Ithaeus  vatem  magno  Calchanta  tumultu 
Protrahit  in  medios ;  quae  sint  ea  numina  divum, 
Flagitat.     Et  mihi  jam  multi  crudele  eanebant 
Artificis  scelus,  et  taciti  ventura  videbant.  125 

Bis  quinos  silet  ille  dies,  tectusque  recusat 
Prodere  voee  sud  quemquam,  aut  opponere  morti. 
Vix  tandem,  magnis  Ithaci  elamoribus  actus, 
Composito  rumpit  vocem,  et  me  destinat  arae. 

Assensere  omnes  ;  et,  quae  sibi  quisque  timebat,        130 
Unius  in  miseri  exitium  conversa  tulere. 
Jamque  dies  infanda  aderat ;  mihi  sacra  parari, 
Et  salsae  fruges,  et  circum  tempora  vittae. 
Eripui,  fateor,  leto  me,  et  viiicula  rupi ; 
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Limosoque  laca  per  noctem  obscoras  in  ulvi  135 

Delitui»  dam  vela  darent,  si  forte  dedissent. 

Nee  mihi  jam  patriam  antiquam  spes  ulla  videndi^ 

Nee  dulces  natos,  exoptatumqoe  parentem ; 

Quos  illi  fors  ad  peenas  ob  nostra  reposcent 

Effugia,  et  eulpam  hanc  miserorum  morte  piabnnt.         140 

Qood  te,  per  superos,  et  conscia  numina  veri. 

Per,  si  qua  est,  quae  restet  adhuc  mortalibas  usquam, 

Intemerata  fides,  oro,  miserere  labonim 

Tantorum  ;  miserere  animi  non  digna  ferentis. 

His  lacrimis  vitam  damns,  et  miserescimus  ultro.       145 
Ipse  viro  primus  manicas  atque  arcta  levari 
Vincla  jubel  Priamus,  dictisque  ita  fatur  amicis : 
Quisquis  es,  amissos  bine  jam  obliviscere  Graios ; 
Noster  eris,  mibique  bsec  edissere  vera  roganti. 
Quo  molem  banc  immanis  equi  statuere?  quis  auctor?  150 
Quidve  petunt  ?  quae  religio  ?  aut  quas  macbina  belli  ? 
Dixerat.     Ille,  dolis  instructus  et  arte  Pelasga, 
Sustulit  exutas  vinclis  ad  sidera  palmas : 
Vos,  aetemi  ignes,  et  non  violabile  vestrum 
Testor  nnmen,  ait ;  vos,  arae,  ensesque  nefandi,  155 

Quos  fugi,  vittaeqne  deum,  quas  bostia  gessi : 
Fas  mibi  Oraiorum  sacrata  resolvere  jura, 
Fas  odisse  viros,  atque  omnia  ferre  sub  auras, 
Si  qua  tegunt ;  teneor  patriae  nee  legibus  ulHs. 
Ta  modo  promissis  maneas,  servataque  serves  160 

Troja  fidero,  si  vera  feram,  si  magna  rependam. 

Omnis  spes  Danaum,  et  coepti  fiducia  belli, 
Palladis  auxiliis  semper  stetit.     Impius  ex  quo 
Tydides  sed  enim,  scelerumque  inventor  Ulixes, 
Fatale  aggressi  sacrato  avellere  templo  165 

Palladium,  caesis  summae  custodibus  arcis, 
Corripuere  sacram  effigiem,  manibusque  cruentis 
Virgineas  ausi  divae  contingere  vittas : 
Ex  illo  fluere  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri 
Spes  Danaiim^  fractal  vires,  aversa  deae  mens.  170 
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Nec  dubiis  ea  signa  dedit  Tritonia  monstris. 

Xix  positum  castris  simulacrum  :  arsere  corasc® 

Luminibus  flammae  arrectis,  aalsusque  per  artns 

Sudor  lit ;  terque  ipsa  solo,  mirabile  dictu ! 

Emicuit,  parmamque  ferens,  hastamque  tremeutem.        175 

Extemplo  tentanda  fugIL  canit  aequora  Calchas ; 

Nec  posse  Argolicis  exscindi  Pergama  telis« 

Omina  ni  repetant  Argis,  uumeuque  reducant, 

Quod  pelago  et  curvis  secum  avexere  carinis. 

Et  nunc,  quod  patrias  vento  petiere  Mycenas,  180 

Arma  deosque  parant  comites,  pelagoque  remenso 

Improvisi  aderunt :  ita  digerit  omina  Calchas. 

Hanc  pro  Palladio,  moniti,  pro  numine  Iseso, 

EfBgiem  statuere ;  nefas  quae  triste  piaret. 

Hanc  tamen  immensam  Calchas  attoUere  molem  185 

Roboribus  textis,  coeloque  educere,  jussit ; 

Ne  recipi  portis,  aut  duel  in  moenia  possit, 

Neu  populum  antiqua  sub  religione  tueri. 

Nam,  si  vestra  manus  violdsset  dona  Minervae, 

Turn  magnum  exidum,  quod  di  prius  omen  in  ipsum     190 

Convertant !  Priami  imperio  Phrygibusque  futurum  : 

Sin  manibus  vestris  vestram  ascendisset  in  urbem, 

Ultro  Asiam  magno  Pelopea  ad  mcenia  hello 

Yenturam,  et  nostros  ea  fata  manere  nepotes. 

Talibus  insidiis  peijurique  arte  Sinonis  195 

Credita  res ;  captique  dolis  lacrimisque  coactis 
Quos  neque  Tydides,  nec  Larissseus  Achilles, 
Non  anni  domuere  decem,  non  miUe  carinse. 

Hie  aliud  raajus  miseris  multoque  tremendum 
Objicitur  magis,  atque  improvida  pectora  turhat.  200 

Laocoon,  ductus  Neptuno  sorte  sacerdos, 
Sollemnes  taurum  ingentem  mactabat  ad  aras. 
Ecce  autem  gemini  a  Tenedo,  tranquilla  per  alta, 
(Horresco  referens)  immensis  orbibus  angues 
Incumbunt  pelago,  pariterque  ad  litora  tendunt :  205 

Pectora  quorum  inter  fluctus  arrecta  jubseque 
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Sanguineae  exsuperant  undas ;  pars  cetera  pontum 
Pone  legit,  sinuantque  immensa  volumine  tei^a. 
Fit  sonitas  spumante  salo.     Jamque  arva  tenebant, 
Ardentesque  oculos  suffecti  sanguine  et  igni,  210 

Sibila  lambebant  Unguis  vibrantibus  ora. 
Diffugimus  visu  exsangues.     Illi  agmine  certo 
Laocoonta  petunt ;  et  primum  parva  duorum 
Corpora  natorum  serpens  amplexus  uterque 
Implicate  et  miseros  morsu  depascitur  artus :  215 

Post,  ipsum,  auxilio  subeuntem  ac  tela  ferentem, 
Corripiunt,  spirisque  ligant  ingentibus ;  et  jam, 
Bis  medium  amplexi,  bis  coUo  squamea  circum 
Terga  dati,  superant  capite  et  cervicibus  altis. 
Ille  simul  manibus  tendit  divellere  nodos,  220 

Perfusus  sanie  yittas  atroque  veneno ; 
Clamores  simul  horrendos  ad  sidera  tollit : 
Qualis  mugitus,  fugit  quum  saucius  aram 
Taurus,  et  incertam  excussit  cervice  securim. 
At  gemini  lapsu  delubra  ad  summa  dracones  225 

Effugiunt,  saevaeque  petunt  Tritonidis  arcem, 
Sub  pedibusque  dese,  clypeique  sub  orbe,  teguntur. 
Turn  vero  tremefacta  novus  per  pectora  cunctis 
Insinuat  pavor ;  et  scelus  expendisse  merentem 
Laocoonta  ferunt,  sacrum  qui  cuspide  robur  230 

Laeserit,  et  tergo  sceleratam  intorserit  hastam. 
Ducendum  ad  sedes  simulacrum,  orandaque  divae 
Numina,  conclamant. 

Dividimus  muros,  et  mcenia  pandimus  urbis. 
Accingunt  omnes  operi,  pedibusque  rotarum  235 

Subjiciunt  lapsus,  et  stuppea  vincula  collo 
Intendunt.     Scandit  fatalis  machina  muros, 
Foeta  armis.     Pueri  circum,  innuptaeque  puella&. 
Sacra  canunt,  funemque  manu  contingere  gaudent. 
Ilia  subit,  mediaeque  minana  illabitur  urbi.  240 

O  patria !     O  divum  domus  Ilium !  et  inclyta  bello 
Moenia  Dardanidum !  quater  ipso  in  limine  portae 
c  3 
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Substitit,  atque  utero  sonitum  quater  arma  dedere. 

Instamus  tamen,  immemores,  caecique  farore, 

Et  monstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistimus  arce.  245 

Tunc  etiam  fads  aperit  Cassandra  futuris 

Ora,  del  jussu  non  umquam  credita  Teucris. 

Nos  delubra  deum  miseri,  quibus  ultimus  esset 

Ille  dies,  festa  velamus  fronde  per  urbem. 

Vertitur  interea  ccelum,  et  ruit  oceano  Nox,  250 

Involvens  umbra  magnd  terramque  polumque, 

Myrmidonumque  dolos :  fusi  per  mcenia  Teucri 

Conticnere ;  sopor  fessos  complectitur  artus. 

£t  jam  Argiva  phalanx  instructis  navibus  ibat 
A  Tenedo,  tacitse  per  arnica  silentia  lunae  255 

Litora  nota  petens  :  fiammas  quum  regia  puppis 
Extulerat ;  fatisque  deiim  defensus  iniquis, 
luclusos  utero  Danaos  et  pinea  furtim 
Laxat  claustra  Sinon  :  illos  patefactus  ad  auras 
Heddit  equus,  lastique  cavo  se  robore  promunt  260 

Tisandrus  Sthenelusque  duces,  et  dims  Ulixes, 
Demissura  lapsi  per  funem,  Acamasque,  Thoasque 
Pelidesque  Neoptolemus,  primusque  Machaon, 
Et  Menelaus,  et  ipse  do]i  fabricator  Epeus. 
Invadunt  urbem  somno  vinoque  sepultam  ;  265 

Cseduntur  vigiles,  portisque  patentibus  omnes 
Accipiunt  socios,  atque  agmina  conscia  jungunt. 

Tempus  erat,  quo  prima  quies  mortalibus  segris 
Incipit,  et  dono  divum  gratissima  serpit : 
In  somnis,  ecce!  ante  oculos  mcestissimus  Hector         270 
Visus  adesse  mihi,  largosque  effundere  fletus ; 
Haptatus  bigis  ut  quondam,  aterque  cruento 
Pulvere,  perque  pedes  trajectus  lora  tumentes. 
Hei  mihi,  qualis  erat !  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 
Hectore,  qui  redit  exuvias  indutus  Achilli,  275 

Vel  Danaum  Phrygios  jaculatus  puppibus  ignes  ! 
Squalentem  barbam,  et  concretos  sanguine  crines, 
Yulneraque  ilia  gerens,  quae  circum  plurima  muros 
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Accepit  patrios.     Ultro  flens  ipse  videbar 

Compellare  Tiram,  et  moestas  expromere  voces :  280 

O  lux  Dardaniae !  spes  O  fidissima  Teucrum ! 

Quae  tantas  tenuere  morse  ?  quibus  Hector  ab  oris 

Exspectate  venis  ?  ut  te  post  multa  tuorum 

Funera,  post  varios  hominumque  urbisque  labores, 

Defessi  aspicimus !  quae  causa  indigna  serenos  285 

Foedavit  vultus  ?  aut  cur  haec  vulnera  cemo  ? 

Ille  nihil ;  nee  me  quaerentem  vana  moratur : 

Sed,  graviter  gemitus  imo  de  pectore  ducens, 

Heu !  fuge,  nate  dea,  teque  his,  ait,  eripe  flammis. 

Hostis  habet  muros  ;  ruit  alto  a  culmine  Troja.  290 

Sat  patriae  Priamoque  datum.     Si  Pergama  dextri 

Defendi  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuissent. 

Sacra  suosque  tibi  commendat  Troja  Penates : 

Hos  cape  fatorum  comites ;  his  moenia  quaere. 

Magna  pererrato  statues  quae  denique  ponto.  295 

Sic  ait ;  et  manibus  vittas  Yestamque  potentem 

JBtemumque  adytis  effert  penetralibus  ignem. 

Diverso  interea  miscentur  mcenia  luctu ; 
£t  magis  atque  magis,  quamquam  secreta  parentis 
Anchisae  domus  arboribusque  obtecta  recessit,  300 

Clarescunt  sonitus,  armorumque  ingruit  horror. 
Excutior  somno,  et  sum  mi  fastigia  tecti 
Ascensu  supero,  atque  arrectis  auribus  adsto : 
In  segetem  veluti  quum  flamma  furentibus  austris 
Incidit,  aut  rapidus  montano  flumine  torrens  305 

Sternit  agros,  sternit  sata  laeta,  boumque  labores, 
Praecipitesque  trahlt  silvas  ;  stupet  inscius  alto 
Accipiens  sonitum  saxi  de  vertice  pastor. 
Tum  vero  manifesta  fides,  Danaumque  patescunt 
Insidiae.     Jam  Deiphobi  dedit  ampla  ruinam,  310 

Vulcano  superante,  domus  :  jam  proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon :  Sigea  igni  freta  lata  relucent. 
Exoritur  clamorque  virum  c]angorque  tubarum. 
Arma  amens  capio ;  nee  sat  rationis  in  armis ; 
C4 
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Sed  glomerare  manam  bello,  et  concarrere  in  arceoi       315 
Cum  sociis,  ardent  animi :  furor  iraque  mentem 
Prascipitant ;  pulchminqoe  mori  succurrit  in  armis. 

Ecce  antem  telis  Panthus  elapsus  Achivum, 
Panthus  Othryades,  arcis  Phoebiqae  sacerdos. 
Sacra  mana,  victosqae  deo9,  panramqae  nepotem  320 

Ipse  trahit,  carsuqae  amens  ad  limina  tendit. 
Qao  res  summa  loco,  Panthu  ?  quam  prendimus  arcem  ? 
Vix  ea  fatus  eram,  gemitu  quom  talia  reddit : 
Venit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  tempus 
Dardanise.     Fuimns  Troes ;  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens  325 

Gloria  Teucrorum.     Ferus  omnia  Jupiter  Argos 
Transtulit :  incensa  Danai  dominantur  in  urbe : 
Arduus  armatos  mediis  in  mcenibus  astans 
Fundit  equus,  victorque  Sinon  incendia  miscet, 
Insultans.     Portis  alii  bipatentibus  adsunt,  330 

Millia  quot  magnis  umquam  venere  Mycenis : 
Obsedere  alii  telis  angusta  viarum 
Oppositi :  Stat  ferri  acies  roucrone  corusco 
Stricta,  parata  neci :  vix  primi  prcelia  tentant 
Portarum  yigiles,  et  casco  Marte  resistunt.  335 

Talibus  Otbryadae  dictis,  et  numine  divum, 
In  flammas  et  in  anna  feror,  quo  tristis  Erinys, 
Quo  fremitus  vocat,  et  sublatus  ad  aetbera  clamor. 
Addunt  se  socios  Rbipeus,  et,  maximus  armis, 
Epytus,  oblati  per  lunam,  Hypanisque  Dymasque,         340 
Et  lateri  agglomerant  nostro,  juvenisque  Coroebus, 
Mygdonides.     Illis  ad  Trojam  forte  diebus 
Venerat,  insano  Cassandrse  incensus  amore, 
Et  gener  auxilium  Priamo,  Phrygibusque,  ferebat. 
Infelix  !  qui  non  sponsae  praecepta  furentis  345 

Audierit. 

Quos  ubi  confertos  audere  in  prcelia  vidi ; 
Incipio  super  his  :  Juvenes,  fortissima  frustra 
Pectora,  si  vobis  audentem  extrema  cupido 
Certa  sequi ;  quae  sit  rebus  fortuna  videtis ;  350 
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Exoessere  omnes,  adytk  arisque  relicds, 
Di,  quibus  imperiam  hoc  stetent ;  toecairids  urbi 
locensae  :  moriamur,  et  in  media  anna  mamns. 
Una  sains  Tictis,  nnllam  sperare  salntem. 
Sic  animis  juTennm  furor  additus.     Inde,  lupi  ceu        355 
Raptores  atra  in  nebnla,  qnos  improba  ventris 
Exegit  caecos  labiea,  catnHque  lelicti 
Fandbus  exspectant  siods ;  per  tela,  per  hostes 
Vadimus  hand  duhiam  in  mortem,  mediseqne  tenemus 
Urbis  iter :  nox  atra  ca?ll  dicnmyolat  umbra.  360 

Quis  cladem  illius  noctis,  quis  funera  fimdo 
Explicet,  ant  possit  larrimis  aequare  labores  ? 
Urbs  antiqua  ruit,  multos  dominata  per  annos ; 
Plniima  perque  vias  stemuntnr  inertia  passim 
Corpora,  perque  domos,  et  religiosa  deorum  365 

Limina.     Nee  soli  pcenas  dant  sanguine  Teucri : 
Quondam  etiam  yictis  redit  in  prsecordia  virtus, 
Victoresque  cadunt  DanaL     Crudelis  nbique 
Luctus,  ubique  payor,  et  plurima  mortis  imago. 
Primus  se,  Danaiim  magna  comitante  caterva,  370 

Androgens  offert  nobis,  socia  agmina  credens 
Inscius,  atque  ultra  verbis  compellat  amids : 
Festinate,  viri ;  nam  quas  tam  sera  moratur 
Segnities  ?  alii  rapinnt  incensa  femntque 
Peigama :  vos  celsis  nunc  primum  a  navibus  itis  ?         375 
Dixit ;  et  extemplo  (neque  enim  responsa  dabantur 
Fida  satis)  sensit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes. 
Obstupuit,  retroqne  pedem  cum  voce  repressit. 
Improvisum  aspris  veluti  qui  sentibns  anguem 
Pressit  humi  nitens,  trepidusque  repente  refugit  380 

AttoUentem  iras,  et  cserula  colla  tumentem  ; 
Hand  secus  Androgens  visu  treme&ctus  abibat : 
Irruimus,  densis  et  drcumfundimur  armis, 
Ignarosqne  lod  passim,  et  formidine  captos, 
Stemimus.     Adspirat  primo  fortuna  labori.  3S5 

Atque  hicy  successu  exsultans  animisque,  Corccbus, 
c5 
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O  socii !  qua  prima,  inquit,  fortuna  salutis 

Monstrat  iter,  quaque  ostendit  se  dextra,  sequamur. 

Mutemus  clypeos,  Danaumque  insignia  nobis 

Aptemus  :  dolus,  an  virtus,  quia  in  hoste  requirat  7       390 

Arma  dabunt  ipsi.     Sic  fatus,  deinde  comantem 

Androgei  galeam,  clypeique  insigne  decorum, 

Induitur,  laterique  Argivum  accommodat  ensem. 

Hoc  Rbipeus,  boc  ipse  Dymas,  omnisque  juventua 

Laeta  facit ;  spoliis  se  quisque  recentibus  armat.  395 

Vadimus  immixti  Danais  baud  numine  nostro, 

Multaque  per  csecam  congressi  prcelia  noctem 

Conserimus;  multos  Danaum  demittimus  Oreo. 

Diffugiunt  alii  ad  naves,  et  litora  cursu 

Fida  petunt ;  pars  ingentem  formidine  turpi  400 

Scandunt  rursus  equum,  et  nota  conduntur  in  alvo. 

Heu !  nibil  invitis  fas  quemquam  fidere  divis ! 

Ecce  !  trabebatur  passis  Priameia  virgo 
Crinibus  a  templo,  Cassandra,  adytisque  Minervae, 
Ad  coelum  tendens  ardentia  lumina  frustra :  405 

Lumina  ;  nam  teneras  arcebant  vincula  palmas. 
Non  tulit  banc  speciem  furiata  mente  Corcebus, 
£t  sese  medium  injecit  periturus  in  agmen. 
Consequimur  cuncti,  et  densis  incurrimus  armis. 
Hie  primum  ex  alto  delubri  culmine  telis  410 

Nostrorum  obruimur,  oriturque  miserrima  casdes 
Armorum  facie,  et  Oraiarum  errore  jubarum. 
Tum  Danai,  gemitu  atque  ereptas  virginis  ira, 
Undlque  coUecti  invadunt ;  acerrimus  Ajax, 
Et  gemini  Atridae,  Dolopumque  exercitus  omnis :  415 

Adversi  rupto  ceu  quondam  turbine  venti 
Confiigunt,  Zepbyrusque,  Notusque,  et  laetus  Eois 
Eurus  equis  :  stridunt  silvae,  saevitque  tridenti 
Spumeus  atque  imo  Nereus  ciet  aequora  fundo. 
111!  etiam,  si  quos  obscurIL  nocte  per  umbram  420 

Fudimus  insidiis,  totdque  agitavimus  urbe. 
Apparent ;  primi  clypeos,  mentitaque  tela, 
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Agnoscunt,  atque  ora  sono  discordia  signant. 
Ilicet  obruimur  Dumero  :  primusqne  Coroebus 
Penelei  dextri,  divae  armipotentis  ad  aram,  425 

Procumbit ;  cadit  et  Rhipeus,  justissimus  unus 
Qui  fuit  in  Teucris  et  servantissimus  sequi : 
Dis  aliter  visum  :  pereunt  Hypanisque  Dymasque, 
Confixi  a  sociis  ;  nee  te  tua  plurima,  Panthu, 
Labentem  pietas,  nee  Apollinis  infula  texit.  430 

Iliaci  cineres,  et  flamma  extrema  meorum, 
Testor,  in  occasu  vestro  nee  tela  nee  ullas 
Vitavisse  vices  Danaum ;  et,  si  fata  fuissent 
Ut  caderem,  meruisse  manu.     Divellimur  inde : 
Iphitus  et  Pelias  mecum  ;  quorum  Iphitus  aevo  435 

Jam  gravior,  Pelias  et  vulnere  tardus  Ulixi ; 
Protenus  ad  sedes  Priami  clamore  vocati. 
Hie  vero  ingentem  pugnam,  ceu  cetera  nusquam 
Bella  forent,  nuUi  tota  morerentur  in  urbe, 
Sic  Martem  indomitum,  Danaosque  ad  tecta  ruentes      440 
Cernimus,  obsessumque  actd  testudine  limen. 
Haerent  parietibus  scalae,  postesque  sub  ipsos 
Nituntur  gradibus,  clypeosque  ad  tela  sinistris 
Protecti  objiciunt,  prensant  fastigia  dextris. 
Dardanidae,  contra,  turres  ac  tecta  domorum  445 

Culmina  convellunt :  bis  se,  quando  ultima  cernunt, 
Extrema  jam  in  morte  parant  defendere  telis ; 
Auratasque  trabes,  veterum  decora  alta  parentum, 
Devolvunt :  alii  strictis  mucronibus  imas 
Obsedere  fores ;  has  servant  agmine  denso,  450 

Instaurati  animi,  regis  succurrere  tectis, 
Auxilioque  levare  viros,  vimque  addere  victis. 
Limen  erat,  csecaeque  fores,  et  pervius  usus 
Tectorum  inter  se  Priami,  postesque  relicti 
A  tergo ;  infelix  qua  se,  dum  regna  manebant,  455 

Saepius  Andromache  ferre  incomitata  solebat 
Ad  soceros,  et  avo  puerum  Astyanacta  trahebat. 
Evade  ad  Bummi  fastigia  culminis,  unde 
c  G 
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Tela  manu  miseri  jactabant  irrita  Teucri. 

Turrim  in  praecipiti  stantem,  summisque  sub  astra         460 

Ednctam  tectis,  unde  omnis  Troja  videri, 

£t  Danaum  solitas  naves,  et  Acbaia  castra, 

Aggressi  ferro  circum,  qua  summa  labantes 

Juncturas  tabulate  dabant,  convellimus  altis 

Sedibus,  Impulimusque  ;  ea,  lapsa  repente,  ruinam        465 

Cum  sonitu  trahit,  et  Danaum  super  agmina  late 

Incidit :  ast  alii  subeunt ;  nee  saxa,  nee  ullum 

Telorum  interea  cessat  genus. 

Vestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primoque  in  limine,  Pyrrhus 

Exsultat,  telis  et  luce  coruscus  aend :  470 

Qualis  ubi  in  lucem  coluber,  mala  gramina  pastus, 

Frigida  sub  terra  tumidum  quem  bruma  tegebat, 

Nunc,  positis  novus  exuviis,  nitidusque  ju?ent^, 

Lubrica  convolvit,  sublato  pec  tore,  terga, 

Arduus  ad  solem,  et  Unguis  micat  ore  trisulcis.  475 

Una  ingens  Peripbas,  et  equorum  agitator  Acbillis 

Arraiger,  Automedon  ;  una  omnis  Scyria  pubes 

Succedunt  tecto,  et  flammas  ad  culmina  jactant. 

Ipse  inter  primos  correptd  dura  bipenni 

Limina  perrumpit,  postesque  a  cardine  vellit  480 

iEratos  ;  jamque  excisa  trabe  firma  cavavit 

Robora,  et  ingentem  lato  dedit  ore  fenestram. 

Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patescunt ; 

Apparent  Priami  et  veterum  penetralia  regum, 

Armatosque  vident  stantes  in  limine  primo.  485 

At  domus  interior  gemitu,  miseroque  tumultu, 
Miscetur;  penitusque  cavae  plangoribus  sedes 
Femineis  ululant :  ferit  aurea  sidera  clamor. 
Tum  pavidse  tectis  matres  ingentibus  errant, 
Amplexaeque  tenent  postes,  atque  oscula  figunt.  490 

Instat  vi  patrid  Pyrrhus  ;  nee  claustra,  neque  ipsi 
Custodes  sufferre  valent :  labat  ariete  crebro 
Janua,  et  emoti  procumbunt  cardine  postes. 
Fit  via  vi :  rumpunt  aditus,  primosque  trucidant 
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Immissi  Danai,  et  late  loca  milite  complent.  495 

Non  sic,  aggeribus  ruptis  quum  spumeas  amuis 

Exiit,  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles, 

Fertur  in  arva  furens  cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes 

Cum  stabulis  armenta  (rahit.     Yidi  ipse  furentem 

Caede  Neoptolemum,  geminosque  in  limine  Atridas  :      500 

Yidi  Hecubam,  centumque  nurus,  Priamumque  per  aras 

Sanguine  foedantem,  quos  ipse  sacraverat,  ignes. 

Quinquaginta  illi  thalami,  spes  tanta  uepotum, 

Barbarico  postes  auro  spoliisque  superbi, 

Procubuere.     Tenent  Danai,  qua  deficit  ignis.  505 

Forsitan  et,  Priami  fuerint  qaae  fata,  requiras 
Urbis  uti  captae  casum,  convulsaque  vidit 
Limina  tectorum,  et  medium  in  penetralibus  hostem  ; 
Arma  diu  senior  desueta  trementibus  aevo 
Circumdat  nequidquam  humeri's,  et  inutile  ferrum  510 

Cingitur,  ac  densos  fertur  moriturus  in  hostes. 

jEdibus  in  mediis,  nudoque  sub  SBtheris  axe, 
Ingens  ara  fuit,  juxtaque  veterrima  laurus, 
Incumbens  arae,  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates. 
Hie  Hecuba  et  natae  nequidquam  altaria  circum,  515 

Praecipites  atra  ceu  tempestate  columbae, 
Condensae,  et  divum  amplexae  simulacra,  sedebant. 
Ipsum  autem  sumtis  Priamum  juvenilibus  armis 
Ut  vidit :  Quae  mens  tarn  dira,  miserrime  conjux, 
Impulit  his  cingi  telis  ?  aut  quo  ruis  ?  inquit.  520 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget ;  non,  si  ipse  mens  nunc  afforet  Hector. 
Hue  tandem  concede ;  haec  ara  tuebitur  omnes, 
Aut  moriere  simul.     Sic  ore  effata,  recepit 
Ad  sese,  et  sacrd  longaevum  in  sede  locavit.  525 

Ecce  autem,  elapsus  Pyrrhi  de  caede,  Polites, 
Unus  natorum  Priami,  per  tela,  per  hostes, 
Porticibus  longis  fugit,  et  vacua  atria  lustrat 
Sancius :  ilium  ardens  infesto  vulnere  Pyrrhus 
Insequitur,  jam  jamque  manu  tenet,  et  premit  hastS.     530 
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Ut  tandem  ante  oculos  evasit  et  ora  parentum, 

Concidit,  ac  multo  vitam  cum  sanguine  fudit. 

Hie  Priamus,  quamquam  in  media  jam  morte  tenetur, 

Non  tamen  abstinuit,  nee  voci  iraeque  pepercit : 

At  tibi  pro  scelere,  exclamat,  pro  taliBus  ausis,  535 

Di,  si  qua  est  ccelo  pietas,  quae  talia  curet, 

Persolvant  grates  dignas,  et  praemia  reddant 

Debita,  qui  nati  coram  me  cernere  letum 

Fecisti,  et  patrios  fcedasti  funere  vultus. 

At  non  ille,  satum  quo  te  mentiris,  Achilles  540 

Talis  in  hoste  fuit  Priamo  ;  sed  jura  fidemque 

Supplicis  erubuit,  corpusque  exsangue  sepulcro 

Reddidit  Hectoreum,  meque  in  mea  regna  remisit. 

Sic  fatus  senior,  telumque  imbelle  sine  ictu 

Conjecit ;  rauco  quod  protenus  aare  repulsum,  545 

Et  summo  clypei  nequidquam  umbone  pependit. 

Cui  Pyrrhus :  Referes  ergo  haec,  et  nuntius  ibis 

Pelidae  genitori :  illi  mea  tristia  facta, 

Degeneremque  Neoptolemum,  narrare  memento. 

Nunc  morere.     Hoc  dicens,  altaria  ad  ipsa  trementem  550 

Traxit,  et  in  multo  lapsantem  sanguine  nati, 

Implicuitque  comam  laeva,  dextraque  coruscum 

Extulit  ac  lateri  capulo  tenus  abdidit  ensem. 

Haec  finis  Priami  fatorum :  hie  exitus  ilium 

Sorte  tulit,  Trojam  incensam,  et  prolapsa  videntem        555 

Pergama,  tot  quondam  populis  terrisque  superbum 

Regnatorem  Asiae.     Jacet  ingens  litore  truncus, 

Avulsumque  humeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus. 

At  me  turn  primum  saevus  circumstetit  horror : 
Obstupui :  subiit  cari  genitoris  imago,  560 

Ut  regem  aequasvum  crudeli  vulnere  vidi 
Vitam  exhalantem  :  subiit  deserta  Creiisa, 
£t  direpta  domus,  et  parvi  casus  luli. 
Respicio,  et,  quae  sit  me  circum  copia,  lustr). 
Deseruere  omnes  defessi,  et  corpora  saltu  565 

Ad  terram  misere,  aut  ignibus  sgra  dedere. 
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Jamque  adeo  super  unus  eram ;  quum  limina  Vestae 
Servantein,  et  tacitam  secretd  in  sede  latentem, 
Tyndarida  aspicio :  dant  clara  incendia  lucem 
Erranti,  passimque  oculos  per  cuncta  ferenti.  570 

lUa,  sibi  infestos  eversa  ob  Pergama  Teucros, 
£t  poenas  Danaum,  et  deserti  conjugis  Iras, 
Praemetuens,  Trojae  et  patrise  communis  Erinys, 
Abdiderat  sese,  atque  aris  in  visa  sedebat. 
Exarsere  ignes  animo :  subit  ira  cadentem  575 

Ulcisci  patriam,  et  sceleratas  sumere  poenas. 
Scilicet  haec  Spartam  incolumis,  patriasque  Mycenas, 
Aspiciet,  partoque  ibit  regina  triumpho  ? 
Conjugiumque,  domumque,  patres,  natosque  videbit, 
Iliadum  turba  et  Phrygiis  comitata  ministris?  580 

Occident  ferro  Priamus  ?    Troja  arserit  igni  ? 
Dardanium  to  ties  sudarit  sanguine  litus  ? 
Non  ita :  namque,  etsi  nullum  memorabile  nomen 
Feminea  in  poena  est,  nee  habet  victoria  laudem, 
Exstinxisse  nefas  tamen,  et  sumsisse  merentes  585 

Laudabor  poenas ;  animumque  explesse  juvabit 
Ultricis  flammae,  et  cineres  satiasse  meoium. 
Talia  jactabam,  et  furiata  meute  ferebar ; 
Quum  mihi  se,  non  ante  oculis  tam  clara,  videndam 
Obtulit,  et  pura  per  noctem  in  luce  refulsit  590 

Alma  parens,  confessa  deam,  qualisque  videri 
Coclicolis  et  quanta  solet ;  dextxdque  prebensum 
Continuit,  roseoque  haec  insuper  oddidit  ore  : 
Nate,  quis  indomitas  tantus  dolor  excit&t  iras  ? 
Quid  furis  ?  aut  quonam  noshi  tibi  cura  recessit  ?  595 

Non  prius  aspicies,  ubi  fessum  aetata  parentem 
Liqueris  Anchisen  ?  superet  conjuxne  Creiisa, 
Ascaniusque  puer  ?  quos  omnes  undique  Graiae 
Circum  errant  acies  ;  et,  ni  mea  cura  resistat, 
Jam  flammae  tulerint,  inimicus  et  hauserit  ensis.  600 

Non  tibi  Tyndaridis  facies  invisa  Lacaenae, 
CulpatusTe  Paris ;  divdm  inclementia,  diviim, 
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Has  evertit  opes,  sternitque  a  culmine  Trojam. 

Aspice  :  namque  omnem,  quae  nunc  obducta  tuenti 

Mortales  hebetat  tIsus  tibi,  et  hmnida  circum  605 

Caligat,  nubem  eripiam  :  tu  ne  qua  parentis 

Jussa  time,  neu  prseceptis  parere  recusa. 

Hie,  ubi  disjectas  moles  avulsaque  saxis 

Saxa  vides,  mixtoque  undantem  pulvere  fumum, 

Neptunus  muros,  magnoque  emota  tridenti  610 

Fundamenta  quatit,  totamque  a  sedibus  urbem 

Bruit.     Hie  Juno  Scaeas  saevissima  portas 
'  Prima  tenet,  sociumque  furens  a  navibus  agmen, 

Ferro  accincta,  vocat. 

Jam  summas  arces  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas  615 

Insedit,  nimbo  effulgens  et  Gorgone  saevsl. 

Ipse  Pater  Danais  animos  viresque  secundas 

Sufficit ;  ipse  decs  in  Dardana  suscitat  arma. 

Eripe,  nate,  fugam,  finemque  impone  labori. 

Nusquam  abero,  et  tutum  patrio  te  limine  sistam.  620 

Dixerat ;  et  spissis  noctis  se  condidit  umbris. 
Apparent  dirae  facies,  inimicaque  Trojae 
Numina  magna  deiim. 

Turn  yero  omne  mihi  visum  considere  in  ignes 
Ilium,  et  ex'imo  verti  Neptunia  Troja:  625 

Ac  veluti,  summis  antiquam  in  montibus  ornum 
Quum,  ferro  accisam  crebrisque  bipennibus,  instant 
Eruere  agricolae  certatim  ;  ilia  usque  minatur, 
Et  tremefacta  comam  concusso  vertice  nutat ; 
Vulneribus  donee  paullatim  evicta  supremum  630 

Congemuit,  traxitque  jugis  avulsa  ruinam. 
Descendo,  ac,  ducente  deo,  flammam  inter  et  hostes 
Expedior ;  dant  tela  locum,  flammasque  recedunt. 

Atque,  ubi  jam  patriae  perventum  ad  limina  sedis, 
Antiquasque  domos,  genitor,  quem  tollere  in  altos         635 
Optabam  primum  raontes,  primumque  petebam, 
Abnegat  excisa  vitam  producere  Trojl^, 
Exsiliumque  pati.     Yos  O  !  quibus  integer  aevi 
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Sanguis,  ait,  solidaeque  sao  stant  robore  vires, 

Yos  agitate  fugam.  640 

Me  si  coelicolss  yoluissent  ducere  vitam, 

Has  mihi  servdssent  sedes.     Satis  una,  superque, 

Vidimus  excidia,  et  captae  superavimus  urbi. 

Sic,  O  sic  positum  affati  discedite  corpus. 

Ipse  manu  mortem  inveniam.     Miserebitur  hostia,         645 

Exuviasque  petet.     Facilis  jactura  sepulcri. 

Jampridem  invisus  divis,  et  inudlis,  annos 

Demoror,  ex  quo  me  div^m  pater,  atque  bominum  rex, 

Fulminis  afflavit  ventis,  et  contigit  igni. 

Talia  perstabat  memorans,  fixusque  manebat.  650 

Nos  contra,  effusi  lacrimis,  conjuxque  Creiisa, 

Ascaniusque,  omnisque  domus,  ne  vertere  secum 

Cuncta  pater,  fatoque  urgenti  incumbere  vellet. 

Abnegat ;  inceptoque,  et  sedibus  baaret  in  isdem. 

Rursus  in  arma  feror,  mortemque  miserrimus  opto  :       655 

Nam  quod  consilium,  aut  quss  jam  fortuna  dabatur? 

Mene  efferre  pedem,  genitor,  te  posse  relicto 

Sperasti  ?  tantumque  nefas  patrio  excidit  ore  ? 

Si  nihil  ex  tanta  Superis  placet  urbe  relinqui, 

£t  sedet  hoc  animo,  perituraeque  addere  Trojae  660 

Teque  tuosque  juvat ;  patet  isti  janua  leto  ; 

Jamque  aderit  multo  Priami  de  sanguine  Pyrrhus, 

Natum  ante  ora  patris,  patrem  qui  obtruncat  ad  aras. 

Hoc  erat,  alma  parens,  quod  me  per  tela,  per  ignes 

Eripis,  ut  mediis  hostem  in  penetralibus,  utque  665 

Ascanium,  patremque  meum,  juxtaque  Creiisam, 

Alterum  in  alterius  mactatos  sanguine  cernam  ? 

Arma,  viri,  ferte  arma :  vocat  lux  ultima  victos. 

Reddite  me  Danais  ;  sinite  instaurata  revisam 

Proelia.     Numquam  omnes  hodie  moriemur  inulti.         670 

Hinc  ferro  accingor  rursus,  clypeoque  sinistram 
Insertabam  aptans,  meque  extra  tecta  ferebam. 
Ecce  autem,  complexa  pedes,  in  limine  conjux 
Haerebat,  parvumque  patri  tendebat  lulum  : 
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Si  periturus  abis,  et  nos  rape  in  omnia  tecum  ;  675 

Sin  aliquam  ex  partus  sumtis  spem  ponis  in  armis, 
Hanc  primum  tutare  domura.     Cui  parvus  lulus, 
Cui  pater,  et  conjux  quondam  tua  dicta  relinquor  ? 

Talia  vociferans  gemitu  tectum  omne  replebat ; 
Quum  subitum  dictuque  oritur  mirabile  monstrum  :       680 
Namque  manus  inter,  moestorumque  ora  parentum, 
£cce  !  levis  summo  de  vertice  visus  luli 
Fundere  lumen  apex,  tactuque  innoxia  molles 
Lambere  flamma  comas,  et  circum  tempora  pasci. 
Nos  pavidi  trepidare  metu,  crinemque  flagrantem  685 

Excutere,  et  sanctos  restinguere  fontibus  ignes. 
At  pater  Anchises  oculos  ad  sidera  Isetus 
Extulit,  et  coelo  palmas  cum  voce  tetendit : 
Jupiter  omnipotens,  precibus  si  flecteris  ullis, 
Aspice  nos ;  hoc  tantum :  et,  si  pietate  meremur,  690 

Da  deinde  auxilium,  pater,  atque  Hsm;  omina  firma. 

Vix  ea  fatus  erat  senior:  subitoque  fragore 
Jntonuit  Isevum,  et,  de  coelo  lapsa,  per  umbras» 
Stella,  facem  ducens,  multsl  cum  luce  cucurrit. 
I  Ham,  summa  super  labentem  culmina  tecti,  695 

Cemimus  Idaed  claram  se  condere  silvS, 
Signantemque  vias  :  tum  longo  limite  sulcus 
Dat  ]ucem»  et  late  circum  loca  sulfure  fumant. 
Hie  vero  victus  genitor  se  tollit  ad  auras, 
Affaturque  deos,  et  sanctum  sidus  adorat :  700 

Jam  jam  nulla  mora  est ;  sequor,  et,  qua  ducitis,  adsum. 
Di  patrii,  servate  domum,  servate  nepotem : 
Vestrum  hoc  augurium,  vestroque  in  numine  Troja  est. 
Cedo  equidem,  nee,  nate,  tibi  comes  ire  recuso. 

Dixerat  ille ;  et  jam  per  raoenia  clarior  ignis  705 

Auditur,  propiusque  sestus  incendia  volvunt. 
Ergo  age,  care  pater,  cervici  imponere  nostras : 
Ipse  subibo  humeris,  nee  me  labor  iste  gravabit. 
Quo  res  cumque  cadent,  unum  et  commune  periclum, 
Una  salus  ambobus  erit.     Mihi  parvus  lulus  710 
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Sit  comes,  et  longe  servet  vestigia  conjux. 

Vos,  famuli,  quas  dicam,  animis  advertite  vestris. 

Est  urbe  egressis  tumulus,  tempi umque  vetustum 

Deserts  Cereris,  juxtaque  antiqua  cupressus, 

Religione  patrum  multos  servata  per  annos:  715 

Hanc  ex  diverse  sedem  veniemus  in  unam. 

Tu,  genitor,  cape  sacra  manu,  patriosque  Penates : 

Me,  bello  e  tanto  digressum,  et  caede  recenti, 

Attrectare  nefas,  donee  me  flumine  vivo 

Abluero.  720 

Haec  fatus,  latos  humeros,  subjectaque  colla, 

Veste  super  fulvique  insternor  pelle  leonis, 

Succedoque  oneri :  dextrae  se  parvus  lulus 

Jmplicuit,  sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  aaquis : 

Pone  subit  conjux.     Ferimur  per  opaca  locorum  ;         725 

£t  me,  quem  dudum  non  uUa  injecta  movebant 

Tela,  neque  adverso  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii, 

Nunc  omnes  terrent  aurae,  sonus  excitat  omnis, 

Suspensum,  et  pariter  comitique  onerique  timentem. 

Jamque  propinquabam  portis,  omnemque  videbar       730 
Evasisse  viam,  subito  quum  creber  ad  aures 
Yisus  adesse  pedum  sonitus  ;  genitorque  per  umbram 
Prospiciens,  Nate,  exclamat,  fuge,  nate ;  propinquant : 
Ardentes  clypeos  atque  aera  micantia  cerno. 

Hie  mihi  nescio  quod  trepido  male  numen  amicum     735 
Confusam  eripuit  mentera.     Namque,  avia  cursu 
Dum  sequor,  et  notsi  excedo  regione  viarum, 
Heu !  misero  conjux  fatone  erepta  Creiisa 
Substitit,  erravitne  via,  sen  lassa  resedit, 
Incertum :  nee  post  oculis  est  reddita  nostris.  740 

Nee  prius  amissam  respexi,  animumve  reflexi, 
Quam  tumulum  antiquae  Cereris  sedemque  sacratam 
Venimus :  hie  demum  collectis  omnibus  una 
Defuit ;  et  comites,  natumque,  virumque  fefellit. 
Quem  non  incusavi  amens  hominumque  deorumque  ?     745 
Aut  quid  in  evers^  vidi  crudelius  urbe  ? 
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Ascanium,  Anchisenque  patrem,  Teucrosque  Penates 
Commendo  sociis,  et  curvd  valle  recondo : 
Ipse  urbem  repeto,  et  cingor  fulgentibus  annis. 
Stat  casus  renovare  omnes,  omnemque  reverti  750 

Per  Trojam,  et  rursus  caput  objectare  periclis. 
Principio  muros,  obscuraque  limina  portae, 
Qua  gressum  extuleram,  repeto ;  et  vestigia  retro 
Observata  sequor  per  noctem,  et  luraine  lustro. 
Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent.  755 

Inde  domum,  si  forte  pedem,  si  forte,  tulisset, 
Me  refero :  imierant  Danai»  et  tectum  omne  tenebant. 
I  licet  ignis  edax  sumraa  ad  fastigia  vento 
Volvitur ;  exsuperant  flammsB ;  furit  SBstus  ad  auras. 
Procedo,  et  Priami  sedes,  arcemque,  reviso.  700 

£t  jam  porticibus  vacuis,  Junonis  asylo, 
Custodes  lecti,  Phoenix  et  dims  Ulixes 
Praadam  asservabant :  hoc  undique  Troia  gaza 
Incensis  erepta  adytis,  mensaeque  deorum, 
Crateresque  auro  solidi,  captivaque  vestis  765 

Congeritur.     Pueri  et  pavidse  longo  ordine  matres 
Stant  circum. 

Ausus  quin  etiam  voces  jactare  per  umbram, 
Implevi  clamore  vias,  mcestusque  Creiisam 
l^equidquam  ingeminans  iterumque  iterumque  vocavi.   770 
Quaerenti,  et  tectis  urbis  sine  fine  furenti, 
Infelix  simulacrum,  atque  ipsius  umbra  Creiisae 
Visa  mihi  ante  oculos,  et  nota  major  imago. 
Obstupui,  steteruntque  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit. 
Tum  sic  affari,  et  curas  bis  deraere  dictis :  775 

Quid  tantum  insano  juvat  indulgere  dolori, 
O  dulcis  conjux  ?  non  haec  sine  numine  divum 
Eveniunt :  nee  te  comitem  portare  Creiisam 
Fas,  aut  ille  sinit  superi  regnator  Olympi. 
Longa  tibi  exsilia,  et  vastum  maris  aequor  arandum  :     780 
Et  terram  Hesperiam  venies,  ubi  Lydius,  arva 
Inter  opima  virum,  leni  fluit  agmine  Thybris. 
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Illic  res  laatae,  regnumque,  et  regia  conjux 

Parta  tibi :  lacrimas  dilectae  pelle  Creiisa;. 

Non  ego  Myrmidonum  sedes,  Dolopumve,  superbas       785 

Aspiciam,  aut  Oralis  servitum  matribus  ibo, 

Dardanis,  et  divae  Veneris  nurus ; 

Sed  me  magna  deum  Genetrix  his  detinet  oris. 

Jamque  vale,  et  nati  serva  communis  amorem. 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  lacrimantem,  et  multa  volentem    790 

Dicere,  deseruit,  tenucsque  recessit  in  auras. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum ; 

Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago, 

Par  levibus  vends,  volucrique  simillima  somno. 

Sic  demum  socios  consumta  nocte  reviso.  795 

Atque  hie  ingentem  comitum  affluxisse  novorum 
Invenio  admirans  numerum  ;  matresque  virosque, 
Collectam  exsilio  pubem,  miserabile  vulgus. 
Undique  convenere,  animis  opibusque  parati, 
In  quascumque  velim  pelago  deducere  terras.  800 

Jamque  jugis  summae  surgebat  Lucifer  Idae, 
Ducebatque  diem  ;  Danaique  obsessa  tenebant 
Limina  portarum ;  nee  spes  opis  ulla  dabatnr : 
Cessi,  et  sublato  moutes  genitore  petivi. 
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PosTQUAM  res  Asiae  Priamique  evertere  gentem 

Immeritam  visum  Superis,  ceciditque  superbam 

Ilium,  et  omnis  humo  fumat  Neptunia  Troja ; 

Diversa  exsilia  et  desertas  quaerere  terras 

Auguriis  agimur  divum,  classemque  sub  ipsd  5 

Antandro,  et  Phrygiae  molimur  montibus  Idae, 

Incerti  quo  fata  ferant,  ubi  sistere  detur ; 

Contrahimusque  viros.     Yix  prima  inceperat  aestas, 

Et  pater  Anchises  dare  fatis  vela  jubebat ; 

Litora  quum  patriae  lacrimans  portusque  relinquo,  10 

Et  campos  ubi  Troja  fuit.     Feror  exsul  in  altum 

Cum  sociis,  natoque,  Penatibus,  et  magnis  dis. 

Terra  procul  vastis  colitur  Mavortia  cam  pis, 
Thraces  arant,  acri  quondam  regnata  Lycurgo ; 
Hospitium  antiquum  Trojae,  sociique  Penates,  15 

Dum  fortuna  fuit.     Feror  buc,  et  litore  curvo 
Moenia  prima  loco,  fatis  ingressus  iniquis  ; 
^neadasque  meo  nomen  de  nomine  fingo. 

Sacra  Dionaeas  matri  divisque  ferebam, 
Auspicibus  cGeptorum  openim  ;  superoque  nitentem        20 
Coelicolum  regi  mactabam  in  litore  taurum. 
Forte  fuit  juxta  tumulus,  quo  cornea  summo 
Virgulta,  et  densis  hastilibus  horrida  myrtus. 
Accessi ;  viridemque  ab  humo  convellere  silvam 
Conatus,  ramis  tegerem  ut  frondentibus  aras,  25 

Horrendum  et  dictu  video  mirabile  monstrum. 
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Nam,  qusB  prima  solo  ruptis  radicibus  arbor 

Vellitur,  huic  atro  liquuntur  sanguine  guttse, 

Et  terram  tabo  maculant.     Mihi  frigidus  horror 

Membra  quatit,  gelidusque  coit  formidine  sanguis.  30 

Rursus  et  alterius  lentum  convellere  vimen 

Insequor,  et  cansas  penitus  tentare  latentes : 

Ater  et  alterius  sequitur  de  cortice  sanguis. 

Multa  movens  animo,  nymphas  venerabar  agrestes, 

Gradivumque  patrem,  Geticis  qui  prassidet  arvis,  35 

Kite  secundarent  visus,  omenque  levarent. 

Tertia  sed  postquam  raajore  hastilia  nisu 

Aggredior,  genibusque  adversae  obluctor  arenae, 

(Eloquar,  an  sileam  ?)  gemitus  lacrimabilis  imo 

Auditur  tumulo,  et  vox  reddita  fertur  ad  aures  :  40 

Quid  miserum,  ^nea,  laceras  ?  jam  parce  sepulto ; 

Farce  pias  scelerare  manus.     Non  me  tibi  Troja 

Externum  tulit ;  aut  cruor  hie  de  stipite  manat. 

Heu !  fuge  crudeles  terras,  fuge  litus  avarum. 

Nam  Polydorus  ego.     Hie  confixum  ferrea  texit  45 

Telorum  seges,  et  jaculis  increvit  acutis. 

Tum  vero,  ancipiti  mentem  formidine  pressus, 

Obstupui,  stetenintque  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit. 

Hunc  Polydorum,  auri  quondam  cum  pondere  magno, 

Infelix  Priamus  furtim  mandarat  alendum  50 

Threicio  regi ;  quum  jam  diffideret  armis 

Dardanias,  cingique  urbem  obsidione  videret. 

llle,  ut  opes  fractae  Teucrum,  et  Fortuna  recessit, 

Res  Agamemnonias  victriciaque  arma  secutus, 

Fas  omne  abrumpit ;  Polydorum  obtruncat,  et  auro         55 

Vi  potitur.     Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis, 

Auri  sacra  fames  !     Postquam  pavor  ossa  reliquit, 

Delectos  populi  ad  proceres,  priraumque  parentem, 

Monstra  de^m  refero,  et,  quae  sit  sententia,  posco. 

Omnibus  idem  animus  sceleratd  excedere  terrd,  60 

Linqui  pollutum  hospitium,  et  dare  classibus  austros. 

Ergo  instauramns  Polydoro  funus  :  et  ingens 
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Aggeritur  tumulo  tellus ;  stant  Manibus  arae, 

Csemleis  moestas  vittis,  atraque  cupresso, 

£t  circum  Iliades  crinem  de  more  solutae.  65 

Inferimus  tepido  spumantia  cymbia  lacte, 

Sanguinis  et  sacri  pateras  ;  animamque  sepulcro 

Condimus,  et  magna  supremum  voce  ciemus. 

Inde,  ubi  prima  fides  pelago,  placataque  venti 
Dant  maria,  et  lenis  crepitans  vocat  auster  in  altum,        70 
Deducunt  socii  naves,  et  litora  complent. 
Provehimur  porta,  terraeque  urbesque  recedunt. 

Sacra  mari  colitur  medio  gratissima  tellus 
Nereidum  matri,  et  Neptuno  -^gaeo  : 
Quam  pius  Arcitenens,  oras  et  litora  circum  75 

Errantem,  Gyaro  cels4  Myconoque  revinxit, 
Immotamque  coli  dedit,  et  contemnere  ventos. 
Hue  feror ;  base  fessos  tuto  placidissima  portu 
Accipit.     Egressi  veneramur  Apollinis  urbem. 
Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  bominum  Pbcebique  sacerdos,        80 
Yittis  et  sacr^  redimitus  tempora  lauro, 
Occurrit :  veterem  Anchisen  agnoscit  amicum. 
Jungimus  hospitio  dextras,  et  tecta  subimus. 
Templa  dei  saxo  venerabar  structa  vetusto  : 
Da  propriam,  Tbymbraee,  domum  ;  da  moenia  fessis,       85 
Et  genus,  et  mansuram  urbem.     Serva  altera  Trojae 
Pergama,  reliquias  Danaum  atque  immitis  Acbilli. 
Quern  sequimur  ?  quove  ire  jubes  ?  ubi  ponere  sedes  ? 
Da,  pater,  augurium,  atque  animis  illabere  nostris. 

Vix  ea  fatus  eram  ;  tremere  omnia  visa  repente,  90 

Liminaque,  laurusque  dei ;  totusque  moveri 
Mons  circum,  et  mugire  adytis  cortina  reclusis. 
Submissi  petimus  terram,  et  vox  fertur  ad  anres : 
Dardanidse  duri,  quae  vos  a  stirpe  parentum 
Prima  tulit  tellus,  eadem  vos  ubere  laeto  95 

Accipiet  reduces  :  antiquam  exquirite  matrem. 
Hie  domus  ^neae  cunctis  dominabitur  oris, 
£t  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis. 
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Haec  Phcebus :  mixtoque  ingens  exorta  tumultu 

Laetitia;  et  cuncti,  quas  sint  ea  nioenia,  quaerunt;         100 

Quo  Phcebus  vocet  errantes,  jubeatque  reverti. 

Turn  genitor,  veterum  volvens  monumenta  virorum, 

Audite,  O  proceres,  ait,  et  spes  discite  vestras. 

Creta  Jovis  magni  medio  jacet  insula  ponto  ; 

Mons  Idaeus  ubi,  et  gentis  cunabula  nostras.  105 

Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas,  uberrima  regna ; 

Maximus  unde  pater,  si  rite  audita  recordor, 

Teucer  Rhceteas  primum  est  advectus  ad  oras, 

Optavitque  locum  regno.     Nondum  Ilium  et  arces 

Pergameae  steterant :  habitabant  vallibus  imis.  110 

Hinc  mater  cultrix  Cybelae,  Corybantiaque  aera, 

Idaeumque  nemus  :  hinc  fida  silentia  sacris, 

£t  juncti  currum  dominae  subiere  leones. 

Ergo  agite,  et,  divum  ducunt  qua  jussa,  sequamur  : 

Placemus  ventos,  et  Gnosia  regna  petamus.  115 

Nee  longo  distant  cursu  :  modo  Jupiter  adsit, 

Tertia  lux  classem  Cretaeis  sistet  in  oris. 

Sic  fatus,  meritos  aris  mactavit  honores, 

Taurum  Neptuno,  taurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo, 

Nigram  Hiemi  pecudem,  Zephyris  felicibus  albam.        120 

Fama  volat,  pulsum  regnis  cessisse  paternis 
Idomenea  ducem,  desertaque  litora  Cretae ; 
Hoste  vacare  domos,  sedesque  astare  relictas. 
Linquimus  Ortygiae  portus,  pelagoque  volamus, 
Bacchatamque  jugis  Naxon,  viridemque  Donysam,        1 25 
OlearoD,  niveamque  Paron,  sparsasque  per  aequor 
Cycladas,  et  crebris  legimus  freta  consita  terris. 
Nauticus  exoritur  vario  certamine  clamor ; 
Hortantur  socii,  Cretam  proavosque  petamus. 
Prosequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  euntes,  130 

£t  tandem  antiquis  Curetum  allabimur  oris. 

Ergo  avidus  muros  optatae  molior  urbis, 
Pergameamque  voco ;  et,  laatam  cognomine,  gentem 
Hortor  amare  focos,  arcemque  attollere  tectis. 
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Jamque  fere  sicco  subductse  litore  puppes  ;  135 

Connublis  arvisque  novis  operata  juventas ; 

Jura  domosque  dabam  :  subito  quum  tabida  membris, 

Corrupto  coeli  tractu,  miserandaque  venit 

Arboribusque  satisque  lues  ;  et  letifer  annus. 

Linquebant  dulces  animas,  aut  aegra  trabebant  140 

Corpora  :  turn  steriles  exurere  Sirius  agros ; 

Arebant  berbae,  et  victum  seges  «gra  negabat. 

Rursus  ad  oraclum  Ortygiae,  Pboebumque,  remenso 

Hortatur  pater  ire  mari,  veniamque  precari : 

Quam  fessis  finem  rebus  ferat ;  unde  laborum  1 45 

Tentare  auxilium  jubeat ;  quo  vertere  cursus. 

Nox  erat,  et  terns  animalia  somnus  habebat : 
EfBgies  sacrae  divum»  Pbrygiique  Penates, 
Quos  mecum  a  Troja,  mediisque  ex  ignibus  urbis, 
Extuleram,  visi  ante  oculos  astare  jacentis  150 

In  somnis,  luulto  manifesti  lumine,  qua  se 
Plena  per  insertas  fundebat  luna  fenestras. 
Turn  sic  affari,  et  curas  bis  demere  dictis : 
Quod  tibi,  delato  Ortygiam,  dicturus  Apollo  est, 
Hie  canit,  et  tua  nos,  en  1  ultro  ad  limina  mittit.  155 

Nos  te,  Dardania  incensa,  tuaque  arma  secuti ; 
Nos  tumidum  sub  te  permensi  classibus  aequor : 
Idem  venturos  tollemus  in  astra  nepotes, 
Imperiumque  urbi  dabimus.     Tu  moenia  magnis 
Magna  para,  longumque  fugae  ne  linque  laborem.  160 

Mutandae  sedes.     Non  baec  tibi  litora  suasit 
Delius,  aut  Cretae  jussit  considere,  Apollo. 
Est  locus  (Hesperiam  Graii  cognomine  dicunt). 
Terra  antiqua,  potens  armis,  atque  ubere  glebae : 
CEnotri  coluere  viri :  nunc  fama,  minores  165 

Italian!  dixisse,  ducis  de  nomine,  gentem. 
Had  nobis  propriae  sedes  :  bine  Dardanus  ortos, 
lasiusque  pater,  genus  a  quo  principe  nostrum. 
Surge  age,  et  haec  laetus  longaevo  dicta  parenti 
Hand  dubitanda  refer :  Corytbum  terrasque  requirat      170 
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Ausonias.     Dictaea  negat  tibi  Jupiter  arva. 

Talibus  attonitus  visis,  ac  voce  deorum 

(Nee  sopor  illud  erat ;  sed  coram  agnoscere  vultusi 

Velatasque  comas,  prsesentiaque  ora  videbar ; 

Tum  gelidus  toto  manabat  corpore  sudor),  175 

Corripio  e  stratis  corpus,  tendoque  supinas 

Ad  coelum  cum  voce  manus,  et  munera  libo 

Intemerata  focis.     Perfecto  laetus  honore, 

Anchisen  facio  certum,  remque  ordine  pando. 

Agnovit  prolem  ambiguam,  geminosque  parentes  ;  180 

Seque  novo  veterum  deceptum  errore  locorum. 

Tum  memorat :  Nate,  Iliacis  exercite  fatis, 

Sola  mibi  tales  casus  Cassandra  canebat. 

Nunc  repeto,  haec  generi  portendere  debita  nostro, 

£t  saspe  Hesperiam,  saepe  Itala  regna  vocare.  185 

Sed  quis  ad  Hesperise  venturos  litora  Teucros 

Crederet  ?  aut  quem  tum  vates  Cassandra  moveret  ? 

Cedamus  Phcebo,  et  moniti  meliora  sequamur. 

Sic  ait ;  et  cuncti  dicto  paremus  ovantes. 

Hanc  quoque  deserimus  sedem,  paucisque  relictis  190 

Vela  damns,  vastumque  cavd  trabe  currimus  sequor. 

.  Postquam  altum  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  amplius  uUaS 
Apparent  terrae,  coelum  undique  et  undique  pontus  ; 
Tum  mihi  csBruleus  supra  caput  astitit  imber, 
Noctem  hiememque  ferens,  et  inborruit  unda  tenebris.  195 
Continuo  venti  volvunt  mare,  magnaque  surgunt 
^quora :  dispersi  jactamur  gurgite  vasto. 
Involvere  diem  nimbi,  et  nox  humida  coelum 
Abstulit ;  ingeminant  abruptis  nubibus  ignes. 
Excutimur  cursu,  et  caecis  erramus  in  undis.  200 

Ipse  diem  noctemque  negat  discernere  coelo. 
Nee  meminisse  viae  media  Palinurus  in  unda. 
Tres  adeo  incertos  caeca  caligine  soles 
Erramus  pelago,  totidem  sine  sidere  noctes. 
Quarto  terra  die  primum  se  attoUere  tandem  205 

Visa,  aperire  procul  montes,  ac  volvere  fumum. 
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Vela  cadunt ;  remis  insorgimus ;  haud  mora,  nautas 
Annixi  torquent  spumas,  et  cserola  verrunt. 
Servatum  ex  undis,  Strophadam  me  litora  primam 
Accipiunt :  Strophades  Graio  stant  nomine  dictae  210 

Insulae  lonio  in  magno,  quas  dira  Celaeno, 
Harpyiseque  colunt  alias,  Phineia  postquam 
Clausa  domus,  mensasque  metu  liquere  priores. 
Tristius  haud  illis  monstrum,  nee  sasvior  uUa 
Pestis  et  ira  deum  Stygiis  sese  extulit  undis.  215 

Virginei  volucrum  vultus,  foedissima  ventris 
Proluvies,  uncaeque  manus,  et  pallida  semper 
Ora  fame. 

Hue  ubi  delati  poitus  intravimus ;  ecce ! 
Laeta  bourn  passim  campis  armenta  videmus,  220 

Caprigeiiumque  pecus,  nullo  custode,  per  herbas. 
Irruimus  ferro,  et  divos  ipsumque  vocamus 
In  partem  praedamque  Jovem.     Turn  litore  curvo 
Exstruimusque  toros,  dapibusque  epulamur  opimis. 
At  subitae  horrifico  lapsu  de  montibus  adsunt  225 

Harpyiae,  et  magnis  quatiunt  clangoribus  alas, 
Diripiuntque  dapes,  contactuque  omnia  fcedant 
Immundo ;  tum  vox  tetrum  dira  inter  odorem. 
Rursum  in  secessu  longo,  sub  rupe  cavata, 
Arboribus  clausi  circum,  atque  horrentibus  umbris,         230 
Instruimus  mensas,  arisque  reponimus  ignem : 
Rursum,  ex  diverso  coeli,  caecisque  latebris, 
Turba  sonans  praedam  pedibus  circumvolat  uncis  ; 
PoUuit  ore  dapes.     Sociis  tunc,  anna  capessant, 
Edico,  et  dira  bellum  cum  gente  gerendum.  235 

Haud  secus  ac  jussi  faciunt,  tectosque  per  herbam 
Disponunt  enses,  et  scuta  latentia  condunt. 
Ergo,  ubi  delapsae  sonitum  per  curva  dedere 
Litora,  dat  signum  specula  Misenus  ab  alta 
^re  cavo  :  invadunt  socii,  et  nova  prcelia  tentant,         240 
Obsccenas  pelagi  ferro  foedare  volucres. 
Sed  neque  vim  plumis  ullam,  nee  vulnera  tergo 
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Accipiunt ;  celeiique  fbga  sub  sidera  lapsas, 

Semiesam  praedam  et  vestigia  foeda  relinquunt. 

Una  in  prsecelsa  consedit  rape  Celaeno,  245 

Infelix  vates,  rumpitque  banc  pectore  yocem  : 

Bellum  etiam  pro  caede  bourn,  stradsque  juvencis, 
Laomedontiadae,  bellumne  inferre  paratis, 
Et  patrio  Harpyias  insontes  pellere  regno  ? 
Accipite  ergo  animis  atque  baec  mea  figite  dicta :  250 

Quae  Pboebo  pater  omnipotens,  mihi  Pboebus  Apollo 
Praedixity  Yobis  Furiarum  ego  maxima  pando. 
Italiam  cursa  petitis ;  ventisque  vocatis 
Ibitis  Italiam,  portusque  intrare  licebit. 
Sed  non  ante  datam  cingetis  mcenibus  urbem,  255 

Quam  yo8  dira  fieunes,  nostraeque  injuria  caedis, 
Ambesas  subigat  malis  absnmere  mensas. 

Dixit ;  et  in  silyam  pennis  ablata  refugit. 
At  sociis  subitd  gelidns  formidine  sanguis 
Deriguit :  cecidere  animi ;  nee  jam  amplins  armis,        260 
Sed  votis  precibusque  jubent  exposcere  paeem, 
Sive  deae,  sen  sint  dirae  obsccenaeque  volucres. 
£t  pater  Anchises,  passis  de  litore  palmis, 
Nomina  magna  vocat,  meritosque  indicit  honores  : 
Di,  prohibete  minas :  di,  talem  avertite  casum,  265 

Et  placidi  servate  pios.     Tam  litore  funem 
Deripere,  excussosqne  jubet  laxare  rudentes. 

Tendunt  vela  Noti :  ferimur  spumantibus  undis, 
Qua  cursum  ventusque  gabematorque  vocabant. 
Jam  medio  apparet  fluctu  nemorosa  Zacynthus,  270 

Dulicbinmque,  Sameqne,  et  Neritus  ardua  saxis. 
Effugimus  scopolos  Ithacae,  Laertia  r^na, 
Et  terram  altricem  saevi  exsecramur  Ulixi. 
Mox  et  Lencatae  nimbosa  cacumina  montis, 
Et,  formidatas  nautis,  aperitur  Apollo.  275 

Hone  petimns  fessi,  et  parvae  succedimus  urbi. 
Ancora  de  prord  jadtor ;  stant  litore  puppes. 

EigOy  inspeiat^  tandem  tellure  potiti, 
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Lustramurque  Jovi,  votisque  incendimus  aras : 

Actiaque  Iliacis  celebramus  litora  ludis.  280 

Exercent  patrias  oleo  labente  palaestras 

Nudati  socii.     Juvat  evasisse  tot  urbes 

Argolicas,  mediosque  fiigam  tenuisse  per  bostes. 

Interea  magnum  sol  circumvolvitur  annum, 

£t  glacialis  hiems  aquilonibus  asperat  undas.  285 

^re  cavo  clypeura,  magni  gestamen  Abantis, 

Postibus  adversis  figo,  et  rem  carmine  signo : 

Mjxeas  hjec  de  Danais  yictoribus  arma. 

Linquere  turn  portus  jubeo,  et  considere  transtris  : 

Certatim  socii  feriunt  mare,  et  sequora  verrunt.  290 

Protenus  aerias  Pbaeacum  abscondimus  arces, 

Litoraque  Epiri  legimus,  portuque  subimus 

Chaonio,  et  celsam  Butbroti  accedimus  urbem. 

Hie  incredibilis  rerum  fama  occupat  aures, 
Priamiden  Helen um  Graias  regnare  per  urbes,  295 

Conjugio  ^acidse  Pyrrbi  sceptrisque  potitum ; 
Et  patrio  Andromacben  iterum  cessisse  marito. 
Obstupui ;  miroque  incensum  pectus  amore, 
Compellare  virum,  et  casus  cognoscere  tantos. 
Progredior  portu,  classes  et  litora  linquens.  300 

Sollemnes  tum  forte  dapes,  et  tristia  dona. 
Ante  urbem  in  luco,  falsi  Simoentis  ad  undam, 
Libabat  cineri  Andromacbe,  Manesque  vocabat 
Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  qoem  cespite  inanem, 
Et  geminas,  causam  lacrimis,  sacraverat  aras.  305 

Ut  me  conspexit  venientem,  et  Troia  circum 
Arma  amens  vidit,  magnis  exterrita  monstris, 
Deriguit  visu  in  medio ;  calor  ossa  reliquit ; 
Labitur,  et  longo  vix  tandem  tempore  fatur : 
Verane  te  facies,  verus  mibi  nuntius  affers,  810 

Nate  dea  ?  vivisne  ?  aut,  si  lux  alma  recessit, 
Hector  ubi  est  ?     Dixit,  lacrimasque  effudit,  et  omnem 
Implevit  claraore  locum.     Vix  pauca  furenti 
Subjicio,  et  raris  tufbatus  vocibus  hisco  : 
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Vivo  equidem,  vitamque  extrema  per  omnia  dueo.         315 

Ne  dubita :  nam  vera  vides. 

Hen !  quis  te  casus,  dejectam  conjuge  tanto, 

Excipit  ?  aut  quas  digna  satis  fortuna  revisit  ? 

Hectoris  Andromache  Pyrrhin  connubia  servas  ? 

Dejecit  yultam,  et  demissa  voce  locuta  est :  320 

O  felix  una  ante  alias  Priameia  virgo, 

Hostilem  ad  tumulnm  Trojse  sub  mcenibus  altis 

Jussa  mori,  quae  sortitns  non  pertolit  ullos. 

Nee  victoris  heri  tetigit  captiva  cubile ! 

Nos,  patria  incensa,  diversa  per  sequora  vectas,  325 

Stirpis  Achilleae  fastus,  juvenemque  superbum, 

Servitio  enixae,  tulimus :  qui  deinde,  secutus 

Ledaeam  Hermionem,  Lacedacmoniosque  hymenaeos, 

Me  famulo  famulamque  Heleno  transmisit  habendam. 

Ast  ilium,  ereptas  magno  inflammatus  amore  330 

Conjugis,  et  scelernm  Fnriis  agitatus,  Orestes 

Excipit  incautum,  patriasque  obtruncat  ad  aras. 

Morte  Neoptolemi  regnorum  reddita  cessit 

Pars  Heleno ;  qui  Chaonios  cognomine  campos, 

Chaoniamque  omuem  Trojano  a  Chaone  dixit,  335 

Pergamaque,  Iliacamque  jugis  banc  addidit  arcem. 

Sed  tibi  qui  cursum  venti,  quae  fata  dedere  ? 

Aut  quisnam  ignarum  nostris  deus  appulit  oris  ? 

Quid  puer  Ascanius  ?  superatne  ?  et  vescitur  aurIL 

Quae  tibi  jam  Troja —  340 

Ecqua  tamen  puero  est  amissae  cura  parentis  ? 

Ecquid  in  antiquam  virtutem,  animosque  viriles, 

Et  pater  ^neas,  et  avunculus  excitat  Hector  ? 

Talia  fundebat  lacrimans,  longosque  ciebat 
Incassum  fletus  ;  quum  sese  a  moenibus  heros  345 

Priamides  multis  Helenus  comitantibus  ajSert, 
Agnoscitque  suos,  laetusque  ad  limina  ducit, 
Et  multum  lacrimas  verba  inter  singula  fundit. 
Procedo,  et  parvam  Trojam,  simulataque  magnis 
Pergama,  et  arentem  Xanthi  cognomine  rivum  350 
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Agnosco,  Scseaeque  araplector  liroina  portse. 

Nee  non  et  Teucri  socia  simul  urbe  fruuntur. 

Illos  porticibus  rex  accipiebat  in  amplis : 

Aulai  in  medio  libabant  pocula  Bacchi, 

Impositis  auro  dapibus,  paterasque  tenebant.  355 

Jamque  dies,  alterque  dies  processit ;  et  aurse 
Vela  vocant,  tumidoque  inflatur  carbasus  austro : 
His  vate;n  aggredior  dictis,  ac  talia  quaeso : 
Trojugena,  interpres  divum,  qui  numina  Pboebi, 
Qui  tripodas,  Clarii  lauros,  qui  sidera  sends,  360 

Et  volucrum  linguas,  et  prsepetis  omina  pennae ; 
Fare  age  (namque  omnem  cursum  mihi  prospera  dixit 
Religio,  et  cuncti  suaserunt  numine  divi 
Italiam  petere,  et  terras  tentare  repdstas  : 
Sola  novum,  dictuque  nefas,  Harpyia  Celaeno  365 

Prodigium  canit,  et  tristes  denuntiat  iras, 
Obsccenamque  famem),  quse  prima  pericula  vito  ? 
Quidve  sequens  tantos  possim  superare  labores  ? 
Hie  Helenus,  esesis  primum  de  more  juvencis, 
Exorat  paeem  divum,  vittasque  resolvit  370 

Sacrati  capitis,  neque  ad  tua  limina,  Phoebe, 
Ipse  manu,  multo  suspensum  numine,  ducit; 
Atque  haec  deinde  eanit  divino  ex  ore  sacerdos : 

Nate  dea  ;  nam  te  majoribus  ire  per  altum 
Auspiciis  manifesta  fides  (sie  fata  deum  rex  375 

Sortitur,  volvitque  vices  ;  is  vertitur  ordo): 
Pauca  tibi  e  multis,  quo  tutior  hospita  lustres 
^quora,  et  Ausonio  possis  considere  portu, 
Expediam  dictis ;  prohibent  nam  cetera  Pares 
Scire  Helen  um  farique  vetat  Satumia  Juno.  380 

Principio  Italiam,  quam  tu  jam  rere  propinquam, 
Yicinosque,  ignare,  paras  invadere  portus, 
Longa  procul  longis  via  dividit  i-nvia  terris. 
Ante  et  Trinacria  lentandus  remus  in  und4, 
Et  salis  Ausonii  lustrandum  navibus  aequor,  385 

Infernique  lacus,  ^aeaeque  insula  Circae, 
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Quam  tutA  possis  urbem  componere  terra. 
Signa  tibi  dicam ;  tu  condita  mente  teneto  : 
Quum  tibi  soUicito,  secret!  ad  fluminis  undam, 
Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus,  390 

Triginta  capitum  foetus  enixa,  jacebit, 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati ; 
Is  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ea  certa  laborum. 
Nee  tu  mensarum  morsus  horresce  futuros : 
Fata  yiam  invenient,  aderitque  vocatus  Apollo.  395 

Has  autem  terras,  Italique  banc  lltoris  oram, 
Proxima  quae  nostri  perfunditur  aequoris  sestu, 
Effuge  :  cuDcta  mails  habitantur  moenia  Graiis. 
Hie  et  Narycii  posuerant  moenia  Locri, 
Et  Sallentinos  obsedit  milite  campos  400 

Lyctius  Idomeneus ;  bic  ilia  duels  Meliboei 
Parva  Pbiloctetae  subnixa  Petilia  muro. 
Quin,  ubi  transmissae  steterint  trans  aequora  classes, 
Et  positis  aris  jam  vota  in  litore  solves, 
Purpureo  velare  comas  adopertus  amictu  ;  405 

Ne  qua  inter  sanctos  ignes  in  honore  deorum 
Hostilis  facies  occurrat,  et  omina  turbet. 
Hunc  socii  morem  sacrorum,  bunc  ipse  teneto ; 
Hac  cast!  maneant  in  religione  nepotes. 
Ast,  ubi  digressum  Siculee  te  admoverit  orse  410 

Ventus,  et  angusti  rarescent  claustra  Pelori, 
Laeva  tibi  tellus,  et  longo  lasva  petantur 
.^uora  circuitu ;  dextrum  fuge  litus  et  undas. 
Haec  loca  vi  quondam,  et  vasta^onvulsa  ruina 
(Tantum  8B?i  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetustas),  415 

Dissiluisse  ferunt,  quum  protenus  utraque  tellus 
Una  foret :  venit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis 
Hesperium  Siculo  latus  abscidit,  arvaque  et  urbes 
Litore  didnctas  angusto  interluit  aestu. 
Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  Isevum  implacata  Cbarybdis        420 
Obsidet,  atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vastos 
Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctus,  rursusque  sub  auras 
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Erigit  alternos,  et  sidera  verberat  und&. 

At  Scyllam  caecis  cohibet  spelunca  latebris, 

Ora  exsertantem,  et  naves  in  saxa  trahentem.  425 

Prima  hominis  facies,  et  pulchro  pectore  virgo 

Pube  tonus  ;  postrema  immani  corpore  pistrix, 

Delpbinum  caudas  utero  commissa  luporum. 

Prsestat  Trinacrii  metas  lustrare  Pachyni 

Cessanteniy  longos  et  circumflectere  cursus,  430 

Quam  semel  informem  vasto  vidisse  sub  antro 

Scyllam,  et  caeruleis  canibus  resonantia  saxa. 

Praeterea,  si  qua  est  Heleno  prudentia,  vati 

Si  qua  fides,  animum  si  veris  implet  Apollo, 

Unum  illud  tibi,  nate  dea,  praeque  omnibus  unum  435 

Praedicam,  et  repetens  iterumque  iterumque  monebo : 

Junonis  magnae  primum  prece  numen  adora; 

Junoni  cane  vota  libens,  dominamque  potentem 

Supplicibus  supera  donis :  sic  denique  victor 

Trinacria  fines  Italos  mittere  relictd.  440 

Hue  ubi  delatus  Cumaeam  accesseris  urbem, 

Divinosque  lacus,  et  Avema  sonantia  silvis ; 

Insanam  vatem  aspicies,  quae  rupe  sub  iml^ 

Fata  canit,  foliisque  notas  et  nominamandat. 

Quaecuroque  in  foliis  descripsit  carmina  virgo,  445 

Digerit  in  nuroerum,  atque  antro  seclusa  relinquit : 

Ilia  manent  immota  locis,  neque  ab  ordine  cedunt. 

Verum  eadem,  verso  tenuis  quum  cardine  ventus 

Impulit,  et  teneras  turbavit  janua  frondes, 

Numquam  deinde  cavo  volitantia  prendere  saxo,  450 

Nee  revocare  situs,  aut  jungere  carmina  curat : 

Inconsulti  abeunt,  sedemque  odere  Sibyllse. 

Hie  tibi  ne  qua  morae  fuerint  dispendia  tanti ; 

Quamvis  increpitent  socii,  et  vi  cursus  in  altum 

Vela  vocet,  possisque  sinus  implere  secundos ;  455 

Quin  adeas  vatem,  precibusque  oracula  poscas 

Ipsa  canat,  vocemque  volens  atque  ora  resolvat* 

lUa  tibi  Italiae  populos,  venturaque  bella, 
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£t,  quo  quemque  modo  fugiasque  ferasque  laborem, 
Expediet ;  cursusque  dabit  venerata  secundos.  460 

Haec  sunt,  quae  nostra  liceat  te  voce  moneri. 
Vade  age,  et  ingentem  factis  fer  ad  aethera  Trqjam. 

Quae  postquam  yates  sic  ore  effatus  amico  est, 
Dona  dehinc  auro  gravia,  sectoque  elephanto, 
Imperat  ad  naves  ferri,  stipatque  carinis  465 

Ingens  argentum,  Dodonaeosque  lebetas, 
Loricam  consertam  hamis  auroque  tnlicem, 
£t  conum  insignis  galeae,  cristasque  comantes 
Anna  Neoptolemi.     Sunt  et  sua  dona  parent!. 
Addit  equos,  additque  duces ;  470 

Remigium  supplet ;  socios  simul  instruit  armis. 

Interea  classem  velis  aptare  jubebat 
Anchises,  fieret  vento  mora  ne  qua  ferenti ; 
Quern  Phoebi  interpres  multo  compellat  honore : 
Conjugio,  Anchisa,  Veneris  dignate  superbo,  475 

Cura  de^m,  bis  Pergameis  erepte  minis, 
Ecce  tibi  Ausoniae  tellus !  banc  arripe  velis. 
Et  tamen  banc  pelago  praeterlabare  necesse  est: 
Ausoniae  pars  ilia  procul,  quam  pandit  Apollo. 
Vade,  ait,  O  felix  nati  pietate  !  quid  ultra  480 

Provebor,  et  fando  surgentes  demoror  austros  ? 
Nee  minus  Andromacbe,  digressu  mcesta  supremo, 
Fert  picturatas  auri  subtemine  vestes, 
Et  Pbrygiam  Ascanio  chlamydem ;  nee  cedit  honori ; 
Textilibusque  onerat  donis,  ac  talia  fatur  :  485 

Accipe  et  baec,  manuum  tibi  quae  monumenta  mearum 
Sint,  puer,  et  longum  Andromachae  testentur  amorem, 
Conjugis  Hectoreae.     Cape  dona  extrema  tuorum, 
O  mihi  sola  mei  super  Astyanactis  imago ! 
Sic  oculos^  sic  ille  manus,  sic  ora  ferebat ;  490 

£t  nunc  aequali  tecum  pubesceret  aevo. 
Hos  ego  digrediens  lacrimis  afifabar  obortis : 
Vivite  felices,  quibus  est  fortuna  peracta 
Jam  sua ;  nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  fata  vocamur. 
d6 
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Yobis  parta  quies  :  nullum  maris  aequor  arandum ;        495 

Arva  neque  Ausoniae,  semper  cedentia  retro, 

Quaerenda.     EfBgiem  Xanthi,  Trojaraque  videtis, 

Quam  vestrte  fecere  manus  ;  melioribus,  opto, 

Auspiciis,  et  quae  fuerit  minus  obvia  Graiis. 

Si  quando  Thybrim,  vicinaque  Thybridis  arva  500 

Intraro,  gentique  meae  data  moenia  cernam, 

Cognatas  urbes  olim,  populosque  propinquos, 

Epiro,  Hesperid  (quibus  idem  Dardanus  auctor, 

Atque  idem  casus),  unam  faciemus  utramque 

Trojam  animis  :  maneat  nostros  ea  cura  nepotes.  505 

Provehimur  pelago  vicina  Ceraunia  juxta, 
Unde  iter  Italiam,  cursusque  brevissimus  undis. 
Sol  ruit  interea,  et  montes  umbrantur  opaci. 
Sternimur  optatae  gremio  telluris  ad  undam, 
Sortiti  remos,  passimque  in  litore  sicco  510 

Corpora  curamus  :  fessos  sopor  irrigat  artus. 
Necdum  orbem  medium  Nox  horis  acta  subibat : 
Haud  segnis  strato  surgit  Palinurus,  et  omnes 
Explorat  ventos,  atque  auribus  aera  captat : 
Sidera  cuncta  notat  tacito  labentia  ccelo,  515 

Arcturum,  pluviasque  Hyadas,  geminosque  Triones, 
Armatumque  auro  circumspicit  Oriona. 
Postquam  cuncta  videt  coelo  constare  sereno 
Dat  clarum  e  puppi  signum  ;  nos  castra  movemus, 
Tentamusque  viam,  et  velorum  pandimus  alas.  520 

Jamque  rubescebat  stellis  Aurora  fugatis, 
Quum  procul  obscuros  colles,  bumilemque  videmus 
Italiam.     Italiam  !  primus  conclamat  Achates ; 
Italiam  laeto  socii  clamore  salutant. 

Turn  pater  Anchises  magnum  cratera  coronIL  525 

Induit,  implevitque  mero,  divosque  vocavit 
Stans  celsa  in  puppi : 

Di,  maris  et  terrae  tempestatumque  potentes, 
Ferte  viam  vento  facilem,  et  spirate  secundi. 
Crebrescunt  optatae  aurae,  portusque  patescit         -         580 
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Jam  propior,  templumque  apparet  in  arce  Minervae. 

Vela  legunt  socii,  et  proras  ad  litora  torquenU 

Portus  ab  Euroo  fluctu  curvatus  in  arcum ; 

Objectae  salsa  spumant  aspergine  cautes  : 

Ipse  latet ;  gemiuo  demittunt  bracbia  muro  535 

Turriti  scopuli,  refugitque  ab  litore  templum. 

Quatuor  hie,  primum  omen,  equos  in  gramine  vidi, 

Tondentes  campum  late,  candore  nivali. 

Et  pater  Ancbises :  Bellum,  O  terra  hospita !  portas ; 

Bello  armantur  equi ;  bellum  base  armenta  minantur.    540 

Sed  tamen  idem  olim  curru  succedere  sueti 

Quadrupedes,  et  frena  jugo  concordia  ferre : 

Spes  et  pacis,  ait.     Turn  numina  sancta  precamur 

Palladis  armisonas,  quae  prima  accepit  ovantes ; 

Et  capita  ante  aras  Phrygio  velamur  amictu ;  545 

PraBceptisque  Heleni,  dederat  quae  maxima,  rite 

Junoni  Argivae  jussos  adolemus  bonores. 

Haud  mora :  continuo,  perfectis  ordine  votis, 
Comua  velatarum  obvertimus  antennarum, 
Grajugeniimque  domos  suspectaque  linquimus  arva.      550 
Hinc  sinus  Herculei,  si  vera  est  fama,  Tarenti 
Cernitur.     Attollit  se  diva  Lacinia  contra, 
Caulonisque  arces,  et  navifragum  Scylaceum. 
Tum  procul  e  fluctu  Trinacria  cernitur  ^tna ; 
£t  gemitum  ingentem  pelagi,  pulsataque  saxa  555 

Audimus  longe,  fractasque  ad  litora  voces ; 
Exsultantque  vada,  atque  aestu  miscentur  arenae. 
Et  pater  Ancbises :  Nimirum  haec  ilia  Charybdis ; 
Hos  Helenus  scopulos,  haec  saxa  horrenda,  canebat. 
Eripite,  O  socii !  pariterque  insurgite  remis.  560 

Haud  minus  ac  jussi  faciunt :  primusque  rudentem 
Contorsit  laevas  proram  Palinurus  ad  undas ; 
Laevam  cuncta  cohors  remis  ventisque  petiviU 
Tolllmur  in  coelum  curvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
Subducta  ad  Manes  imos  de^cendimus  unda.  565 

Ter  scopuli  clamorem  inter  cava  saxa  dedere ; 
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Ter  spumam  elisam  et  rorantia  vidimus  astra. 
Interea  fessos  ventus  cum  sole  reliquit ; 
Ignarique  viae  Cyclopum  allabimur  oris. 

Portus  ab  accessu  ventorum  immotus,  et  iDgens         570 
Ipse ;  sed  horrificis  juxta  tonat  ^tna  minis, 
Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  sethera  nubem, 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo,  et  candente  favillft ; 
Attollitque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit : 
Interdum  scopulos  avulsaque  viscera  montis  575 

Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exaestuat  imo. 
Fama  est,  Enceladi  semiustum  fulmine  corpus 
Urgueri  mole  hac,  ingentemque  insuper  ^tnam 
Impositam  ruptis  flammam  exspirare  caminis ;  580 

Et,  fessum  quo  ties  mutet  latus,  intremere  omnem 
Murmure  Trinacriam,  et  coelum  subtexere  fumo. 
Noctem  111am  tecti  silvis  immania  monstra 
Perferimus ;  nee,  quae  sonitum  det  causa,  videmus : 
Nam  neque  erant  astrorum  ignes,  nee  lucidus  aethra      585 
Siderea  polus,  obscuro  sed  nubila  ccelo ; 
Et  Lunam  in  nimbo  nox  intempesta  tenebat. 

Postera  jamque  dies  primo  surgebat  Eoo, 
Humentemque  Aurora  polo  dimoverat  umbram : 
Quum  subito  e  silvis,  macie  confecta  supreml^,  590 

Ignoti  nova  forma  viri,  miserandaque  cultu, 
Procedit,  supplexque  manus  ad  litora  tendit. 
Respicimus.     Dira  illuvies,  immissaque  barba, 
Consertum  tegumen  spinis :  at  cetera  Grains, 
Ut  quondam  patriis  ad  Trojam  missus  in  armis.  595 

Isque,  ubi  Dardanios  babitus,  et  Troia  vidit 
Arma  procul,  pauUum  aspectu  conterritus  haesit, 
Continuitque  gradum ;  mox  sese  ad  litora  praeceps 
Cum  fietu  precibusque  tulit :  Per  sidera  testor, 
Per  superos,  atque  hoc  coeli  spirabile  lumen  ;  600 

ToUite  me,  Teucri :  quascumque  abducite  terras. 
Hoc  sat  erit.     Scio  me  Danais  e  classibus  unum, 
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£t  bello  Iliacos  fateor  petiisse  Penates : 

Pro  quo,  si  sceleris  tanta  est  injuria  nostri, 

Spargite  me  in  fluctus,  vastoque  immergite  ponto :         605 

Si  pereo,  hominum  manibus  periisse  juvabit. 

Dixerat ;  et  genua  amplexus,  genibusque  Tolutans 

Haerebat.     Qui  sit,  fan,  quo  sanguine  cretus, 

Hortamur  ;  quee  deinde  agitet  fortuna,  fateri. 

Ipse  pater  dextram  Anchises,  baud  multa  moratus,        610 

Dat  juveni,  atque  animum  praesenti  pignore  firmat. 

llle  haec,  depositIL  tandem  formidine,  fatur : 

Sum  patria  ex  Ithaci,  comes  infelicis  Ulixi, 
Nomen  Acbemenides,  Trojam  genitore  Adamasto 
Paupere  (mansissetque  utinam  fortuna!)  profectus.        615 
Hie  me,  dum  trepidi  crudelia  limina  linquunt, 
Immemores  socii  vasto  Cyclopis  in  antro 
Deseruere.     Domus  sanie  dapibusque  cruentis, 
Intus  opaca,  ingens :  ipse  arduus,  altaque  pulsat 
Sidera  (Di,  talem  terns  avertite  pestem !),  620 

Nee  visu  facilis,  nee  dictu  afiabilis  ulli. 
Visceribus  miserorum  et  sanguine  vescitur  atro. 
Vidi  egomet,  duo  de  numero  quum  corpora  nostro, 
Prensa  manu  magnS,  medio  resupinus  in  antro, 
Frangeret  ad  saxum,  sanieque  exspersa  natarent  625 

Limina :  vidi  atro  quum  membra  fluentia  tabo 
Manderet,  et  tepidi  tremerent  sub  dentibus  artus. 
Hand  impune  quidem ;  nee  talia  passus  Ulixes, 
Oblitusve  sui  est  Ithacus  discrimine  tanto. 
Nam  simul,  expletus  dapibus,  yinoque  sepultus,  630 

Cervicem  inflexam  posuit,  jacuitque  per  antrum 
Immensus,  saniem  eructans,  et  frusta  cruento, 
Per  somnum,  commixta  mero  :  nos,  magna  precati 
Numina,  sortitique  vices,  una  undique  circum 
Fundimur,  et  telo  lumen  terebramus  acuto,  635 

Ingens,  quod  torva  solum  sub  fronte  latebat, 
Argolici  clypei,  ant  Pboebeae  lampadis  instar ; 
£t  tandem  lasti  sociorum  ulciscimur  umbras. 
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At  genus  e  silvis  Cyclopura,  et  montibus  altis,  675 

Excitum  mit  ad  portus,  et  litora  complent. 
Cernimus  astantes  nequidquam  lumine  toryo 
^tnaeos  fratres,  coelo  capita  alta  ferentes. 
Concilium  horrendum  :  quales  quum  vertice  celso 
Aeriae  quercus,  aut  coniferae  cyparissi  680 

Constiterunt,  silva  alta  Jo  vis,  lucusve  Dianae. 
Praecipites  metus  acer  agit  quocumque  rudentes 
Excutere,  et  ventis  intendere  vela  secundis. 
Contra,  jussa  monent  Heleni,  Scyllam  atque  Charybdim 
Inter,  utramque  viam  leti  discrimine  parvo,  685 

Ni  teneant  cursus :  certum  est  dare  lintea  retro. 
Ecce  autem  Boreas  angusta  ab  sede  Pelori 
Missus  adest :  vivo  praetervehor  ostia  saxo 
Pantagiae,  Megarosque  sinus,  Thapsumque  jacentem. 
Talia  monstrabat  relegens  errata  retrorsum  690 

Litora  Achemenides,  comes  infelicis  Ulixi. 
Sicanio  praetenta  sinu  jacet  insula  contra 
Plemmyrium  undosum  :  nomen  dixere  priores 
Ortygiam.     Alpheum  fama  est  hue,  Elidis  amnem, 
Occultas  egisse  vias  subter  mare  ;  qui  nunc  695 

Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo  Siculis  confiinditur  undis. 
Jussi  numina  magna  loci  veneramur  ;  et  inde 
Exsupero  praepingue  solum  stagnantis  Helori. 
Hinc  altas  cautes  projectaque  saxa  Pachyni 
Kadiraus  ;  et,  fatis  nunquam  concessa  moveri,  700 

Apparet  Caroarina  procul,  campique  Geloi, 
Immanisque  Gela,  fluvii  cognomine  dicta. 
Arduus  inde  Acragas  ostentat  maxima  longe 
Moenia,  magnaniraum  quondam  generator  equorum : 
Teque  datis  linquo  ventis,  palmosa  Selinus,  705 

Et  vada  dura  lego  saxis  Lilybeia  caecis. 
Hinc  Drepani  me  portus,  et  iDaetabilis  ora, 
Accipit.     Hie,  pelagi  tot  tempestatibus  actus, 
Heu !  genitorem,  omnis  curiae  casusque  levamen, 
Amitto  Anchisen.     Hie  me,  pater  optime,  fessum  710 
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Deseris,  heu !  tantis  nequidquam  erepte  periclis ! 

Nee  yates  Helenus,  quum  multa  horrenda  moneret, 

Ho8  mihi  prsedixit  luctas  ;  non  dira  Celaeno. 

Hie  labor  extremus,  longarum  hsee  meta  viarum. 

Hinc  me  digressum  vestris  deus  appulit  oris,  715 

Sic  pater  ^neas,  intentis  omnibus,  unus 
Fata  renarrabat  divum,  eursusque  doeebat. 
Conticuit  tandem,  faetoque  hie  fine  quievit. 
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At  regina,  gray!  jamdudum  saucia  curll, 

Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  caeco  carpitur  igni. 

Multa  viri  virtus  animo,  multusque  recursat 

Gentis  honos :  hserent  infixi  pectore  yultus, 

Yerbaque  :  nee  pladdam  membris  dat  cura  quieteai.  5 

Postera  Phoebed  lustrabat  lampade  terras, 
Humentemque  Aurora  polo  dimoverat  umbratn, 
Quum  sic  unanimam  alloquitur  male  sana  sororem  : 
Anna  soror,  quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent ! 
Quis  novus  hie  nostris  successit  sedibus  hospes  !  10 

Quem  sese  ore  ferens !  quam  forti  pectore,  et  armis ! 
Credo  equidem,  nee  vana  fides,  genus  esse  deorum. 
Degeneres  animos  timor  arguit.     Heu !  quibus  ille 
Jactatus  fatis  !  quae  bella  exhausta  canebat ! 
Si  mibi  non  animo  fixum  immotumque  sederet,  15 

Ne  cui  me  vinclo  vellem  sociare  jugali, 
Postquam  primus  amor  deceptam  morte  fefellit ; 
Si  non  pertaesum  thai  ami  taedaeque  fuisset ; 
Huic  uni  forsan  potui  succumbere  culpae. 
Anna,  fatebor  enim,  miserl  post  fata  Sychaei  20 

Conjugis,  et  sparsos  fratema  caede  Penates, 
Solus  hie  inflexit  sensus,  animumque  labantem 
Impulit :  agnosco  ceteris  vestigia  flammae. 
Sed  mihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat, 
Vel  Pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras,       25 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  profundam. 
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Ante,  Pudor,  quam  te  violo,  aut  tua  jura  resolvo, 

lUe  meos,  primus  qui  me  sibi  junsit,  amores 

Abstulit :  ille  babeat  secumi  servetque  sepulcro. 

Sic  effata,  sinum  lacrimis  implevit  obortis.  30 

Anna  refert :  O  luce  magis  dilecta  sorori ! 
Solane  perpetud  moerens  carpere  juventll  ? 
Nee  dulces  natos,  Veneris  nee  prsemia  ndris  ? 
Id  cinerem  aut  Manes  credis  curare  sepultos  ? 
Esto ;  segram  nulli  quondam  flexere  mariti,  35 

Non  Libyse,  non  ante  Tyro ;  despectus  larbas, 
Ductoresque  alii,  quos  Africa  terra,  triumpbis 
Dives,  alit :  placitone  etiam  pugnabis  amori  ? 
Nee  venit  in  mentem,  quorum  consederis  arvis  ? 
Hinc  Gsetulae  urbes,  genus  insuperabile  bello,  40 

£t  Numidae  infreni  cingunt,  et  inhospita  Syrtis ; 
Hinc  deserta  siti  regio,  lateque  furentes 
Barcsei.     Quid  bella  Tyro  surgentia  dicam, 
Germanique  minas  ? 

Dis  equidem  auspicibus  reor,  et  Junone  secunda,  45 

Hunc  cursum  Iliacas  vento  tenuisse  carinas. 
Quam  tu  urbem,  soror,  banc  cernes  !  quae  surgere  regna 
Conjugio  tali !     Teucrum  comitantibus  armis, 
Punica  se  quantis  attollet  gloria  rebus ! 
Tu  modo  posce  deos  veniam,  sacrisque  litatis,  50 

Indulge  hospitio,  causasque  innecte  morandi, 
Dum  pelago  desaevit  hiems,  et  aquosus  Orion, 
Quassataeque  rates ;  dum  non  tractabile  coelum. 
His  dictis  incensum  animum  inflammavit  amore, 
Spemque  dedit  dubiae  menti,  solvitque  pudorem.  55 

Principio  delubra  adeunt,  pacemque  per  aras 
Exquirunt ;  mactant  lectas  de  more  bidentes 
Legiferae  Cereri,  Phoeboque,  patrique  Lyaeo ; 
Junoni  ante  omnes,  cui  vincla  jugalia  curae. 
Ipsa,  tenens  dextra  pateram,  pulcherrima  Dido,  60 

Candentis  vaccae  media  inter  cornua  fundit ; 
Aut,  ante  ora  deum,  pingues  spatiatur  ad  aras, 
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Instauratque  diem  donis,  pecudumque  reclasis 

Pectoribus  inhians  spirantia  consulit  exta. 

Heu  vatum  ignarae  mentes !  quid  vota  fdrentem,  65 

Quid  delubra  juvant  ?  est  mollis  flamma  medullas 

Interea,  et  taciturn  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnus. 

Uritur  infelix  Dido,  totaque  vagatur 

Urbe  furens  :  qualis  conjecta  cerva  sagitta, 

Quam  procul  iucautam  nemora  inter  Cresia  fixit  70 

Pastor  agens  telis,  liquitve  volatile  ferrum 

Nescius :  ilia  fuga  silvas  saltusque  peragrat 

Dictsos ;  haeret  lateri  letalis  arundo. 

Nunc  media  JEnean  secum  per  mcenia  ducit, 

Sidoniasque  ostentat  opes,  urbemque  paratam  ;  75 

Incipit  effari,  mediaque  in  Toce  resistit : 

Kunc  eadem,  labente  die,  convivia  quaerit, 

Iliacosque  iterum  demens  audire  labores 

Exposcit,  pendetque  iterum  narrantis  ab  ore. 

Post,  ubi  digressi,  lumenque  obscura  vicissim  80 

Luna  premit,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  soronos. 

Sola  domo  mceret  vacud,  stratisque.relicds 

Incubat :  ilium  absens  absentem  auditque  videtque  : 

Aut  gremio  Ascanium,  genitoris  imagine  capta, 

Detinet,  infandum  si  fallere  possit  amorem.  85 

Non  coeptae  assurgunt  turres  ;  non  anna  juventus 

Exercet,  portusve  aut  propugnacula  bello 

Tuta  parant :  pendent  opera  intemipta,  minaeque 

Murorum  ingentes,  aequataque  machina  coelo. 

Quam  simul  ac  tali  persensit  peste  teneri  90 

Cara  Jovis  conjux,  nee  famam  obstare  furori ; 
Talibus  aggreditur  Venerem  Satumia  dictis  : 
Egregiam  vero  laudem  et  spolia  ampla  refertis 
Tuque  puerque  tuus  :  magnum  et  memorabile  numen, 
Una  dolo  divum  si  femina  victa  duorum  est.  95 

Nee  me  adeo  fallit,  veritam  te  moenia  nostra, 
Suspectas  habuisse  domos  Carthaginis  altae. 
Sed  quia  erit  modus  ?  aut  quo  nunc  certamina  tanta  ? 
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Quin  potius  pacem  aeternam  pactosque  hymenseos 
Exercemus?  habes,  tota  quod  mente  petisti :  100 

Ardet  amans  Dido,  traxitque  per  ossa  furorem. 
Communem  hunc  ergo  populum,  paribusque  regamus 
Auspiciis  :  liceat  Pbrygio  servire  marito, 
Dotalesque  tuae  Tyrios  permittere  dextrae. 

Olli  (sensit  enim  simulate  mente  locutaiDi  1 05 

Quo  regnum  Italiae  Libycas  averteret  oras) 
Sic  contra  est  ingressa  Venus :  Quis  talia  demens 
Abnuat,  aut  tecum  malit  contendere  bello  ? 
Si  modo,  quod  memoras,  factum  fortuna  sequatur. 
Sed  fatis  incerta  feror,  si  Jupiter  unam  110 

Esse  velit  Tyriis  urbem,  Trojaque  profectis, 
Miscerive  probet  populos,  aut  foedera  jungi. 
Tu  conjux :  tibi  fas  animum  tentare  precando. 
Perge :  sequar.     Turn  sic  excepit  regia  Juno  : 

Mecum  erit  iste  labor.     Nunc  qua  ratione,  quod  instat, 
Confieri  possit,  paucis,  adverte,  docebo.  116 

Yenatum  iBneas  unaque  miserrima  Dido 
In  nemus  ire  parant,  ubi  primos  crastinus  ortus 
Extulerit  Titan,  radiisque  retexerit  orbem. 
His  ego  nigrantem  commixtll  grandine  nirabum,  120 

Dum  trepidant  alae,  saltusque  indagine  cingunt, 
Desuper  infundam,  et  tonitru  coelum  omne  ciebo. 
Diffugient  comites,  et  nocte  tegentur  opaca : 
Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eandem 
Devenient.     Adero,  et,  tua  si  mibi  certa  voluntas,  125 

Connubio  jungam  stabili,  propriaroque  dicabo. 
Hie  Hymenseus  erit.  Non  adversata,  petenti 
Annuit,  atque  dolis  risit  Cytherea  repertis. 

Oceanum  interea  surgens  Aurora  relinquit : 
It  portis,  jubare  exorto,  delecta  juventus :  130 

Retia  rara,  plagae,  la  to  venabula  ferro, 
Massylique  ruunt  equites,  et  odora  can  urn  vis. 
Reginam,  tbalamo  cunctantem,  ad  limina  primi 
Poenorum  exspectant;  ostroque  insignis  et  auro 
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Stat  sonipes,  ac  frenaferox  spumantia  mandit.  135' 

Tandem  progreditur,  magna  stipante  caterva, 

Sidoniam  picto  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo : 

Cui  pharetra  ex  auro,  crines  nodantur  in  aurum, 

Aurea  purpuream  subnectit  fibula  vestem. 

Nee  non  et  Fhrygii  comites,  et  laetus  lulus,  140 

Incedunt.     Ipse  ante  alios  pulcherrimus  omnes 

Infert  se  socium  iEneas,  atque  agmina  jungit : 

Qualis,  ubi  hibernam  Lyciam  Xanthique  fluenta 

Deserit,  ac  Delum  materaam  invisit,  Apollo, 

Instauratque  eboros,  mixtique  altaria  circum  145 

Cretesque  Dryopesque  fremunt,  pictique  Agathyrsi ; 

Ipse  jugis  Cyntbi  graditur,  mollique  fluentem 

Fronde  premit  crinem  fingens,  atque  implicat  auro : 

Tela  sonant  humeris.     Hand  illo  segnior  ibat 

iBneas;  tantum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore.  150 

Postquam  altos  ventum  in  montes,  atque  invia  lustra, 

Ecce!  ferae,  saxi  dejectae  vertice,  caprae 

Decurrere  jugis  ;  alid  de  parte  patentes 

Transmittunt  cursu  campos  atque  agmina  cervi 

Pulverulenta  fuga  glomerant,  montesque  relinquunt.      155 

At  puer  Ascanius  mediis  in  vallibus  acri 

Gaudet  equo ;  jamque  hos  cursu,  jam  praeterit  illos, 

Spumantemque  dari  pecora  inter  inertia  votis 

Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  descendere  monte  leonem. 

Interea  magno  misceri  murmure  ccelum  160 

Incipit.     Insequitur  commixtd  grandine  nimbus. 
Et  Tjrrii  comites  passim,  et  Trojana  juventus, 
Dardaniusque  nepos  Veneris,  diversa  per  agros 
Tecta  metu  petiere.     Ruunt  de  montibus  amnes. 
Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eandem  1 65 

Deveniunt.     Prima  et  Tellus  et  pronuba  Juno 
Dant  signum :  fulsere  ignes,  et  conscius  aetber 
Connubiis ;  summoque  ulularunt  ver(ice  Nymphae. 
lUe  dies  primus  leti  primusque  malorum 
Causa  fuit :  neque  enim  specie  famive  movetur,  170 
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*Nec  jam  furtivum  Dido  meditatur  amorera  : 
CoDJugimn  vocat ;  hoc  prsetexit  nomine  culpam. 

Extemplo  Libyae  magnas  it  Fama  per  urbes ; 
Fama,  malam,  quo  non  aliad  velocius  ullam : 
Mobilitate  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo.  175 

Parva  metu  primo ;  mox  sese  attollit  in  auras, 
Jngreditorque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit. 
Illam  Terra  parens,  ira  irritata  deorum, 
Extremam,  ut  perhibent,  Coeo  Enceladoque  sororem 
Progenuit,  pedibus  celerem,  et  pemicibus  alis.  180 

Monstrum  horrendum,  ingens ;  cui,  quot  sunt  corpore  plumae. 
Tot  vigiles  oculi  subter,  mirabile  dictu, 
Tot  linguae,  totidem  ora  sonant,  tot  subrigit  aures. 
Nocte  volat  coell  medio  terrseque,  per  umbram, 
Stridens,  nee  dulci  declinat  lumina  somno:  185 

Luce  sedet  custos  aut  summi  culmine  tecti, 
Turribus  aut  altis,  et  magnas  territat  urbes ; 
Tam  ficti  pravique  tenax,  quam  nuntia  veri. 
Haec  tum  multiplici  populos  serraone  replebat 
Gaudens,  et  pariter  facta  atque  infecta  canebat :  190 

Yenisse  ^nean,  Trojano  a  sanguine  cretum, 
Cui  se  pulchra  viro  dignetur  jungere  Dido ; 
Nunc  hiemem  inter  se  luxu,  quam  longa,  fovere, 
Regnorum  immemores,  turpique  cupidine  captos. 
Haec  passim  dea  fceda  virum  diffundit  in  ora.  195 

Protenus  ad  regem  cursus  detorquet  larban, 
Incenditque  animum  dictis,  atque  aggerat  iras. 

Hie,  Hammone  satus,  rapta  Garamantide  Nymph^, 
Templa  Jovi  centum  latis  immania  regnis, 
Centum  aras  posuit ;  vigilemque  sacraverat  ignem,        200 
Excubias  divum  aetemas ;  pecudumque  cruore 
Pingue  solum,  et  variis  florentia  limina  sertis. 
Isque,  amens  animi,  et  rumore  accensus  amaro, 
Dicitur,  ante  aras,  media  inter  numina  divum, 
Multa  Jovem  manibus  supplex  orasse  supinis  :  205 

Jupiter  omnipotens  cui  nunc  Maurusia  pictis 
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Gens  epulata  tons  Lenseum  libat  honorem, 

Aspicis  base  ?  an  te,  genitor,  quum  fulmina  torques, 

Nequidquam  borremus  ?  caecique  in  nubibus  ignes 

Terrificant  animos,  et  inania  murmura  miscent  ?  210 

Femina,  quae  nostris  errans  in  finibus  urbem 

Exiguam  pretio  posuit,  cui  litus  arandum, 

Cuique  loci  leges  dedimus,  connubia  nostra 

Repulit,  ac  dominum  ^nean  in  regna  recepit. 

£t  nunc  ille  Paris,  cum  semiviro  comitatu,  215 

Maeonia  men  turn  mitra,  crinemque  madentem, 

Subnixus,  rapto  potitur  ;  nos  munera  templis 

Quippe  tuis  ferimus,  fiamamque  fovemus  inanem. 

Tali  bus  orantem  dictis,  arasque  tenentem, 
Audiit  omnipotens,  oculosque  ad  moenia  torsit  220 

Regia,  et  oblitos  famae  melioris  amantes. 
Turn  sic  Mercurium  alloquitur,  ac  talia  mandat : 
Vade  age,  nate,  voca  Zepbvros,  et  labere  pennis ; 
Dardaniumque  ducem,  Tyrii  Cartbagine  qui  mine 
Exspectat,  fatisque  datas  non  respicit  urbes,  225 

Alloquere,  et  celeres  defer  mea  dicta  per  auras. 
Non  ilium  nobis  genetrix  pulcberrima  talem 
Promisit,  Graiumque  ideo  bis  vindicat  armis ; 
Sed  fore,  qui,  gravidam  imperiis,  belloque  frementem, 
Italiam  regeret,  genus  alto  a  sanguine  Teucri  230 

Proderet,  ac  totum  sub  leges  mitteret  orbem. 
Si  nulla  accendit  tantarum  gloria  rerum, 
Nee  super  ipse  su4  molitur  laude  laborem ; 
Ascanione  pater  Romanas  invidet  arces  ? 
Quid  struit  ?  aut  qua  spe,  inimica  in  gente,  moratur,    235 
Nee  prolem  Ausoniam,  et  Lavinia  respicit  arva  ? 
Naviget !     Uaec  summa  est ;  hie  nostri  nuntius  esto. 

Dixerat.     Ille  patris  magni  parere  parabat 
Iroperio ;  et  primum  pedibus  talaria  nectit 
Aurea,  quae  sublimem  alis,  sive  aequora  supra,  240 

Seu  terram,  rapido  pariter  cum  flamine  portant. 
Turn  virgam  capit :  hac  animas  ille  evocat  Oreo 
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Pallentes,  alias  sab  Tartara  tristia  mittit ; 

Dat  somnos  adimitque,  et  lamina  morte  resignat : 

Ilia  fretas  agit  ventos,  et  tarbida  tranat  245 

Nabila.     Jamque  volans  apicem  et  latent  ardua  cernit 

Atlantis  duri,  coelam  qui  vertice  fulcit ; 

Atlantis,  cinctum  assidae  cui  nubibus  atris 

Piniferam  capat  et  vento  palsatur  et  imbri ; 

Nix  humeros  infusa  tegit ;  tarn  flamina  mento  250 

Praecipitant  senis,  et  glacie  riget  borrida  barba. 

Hie  primum  paribus  nitens  Cyllenius  alis 

Constitit ;  bine  toto  prseceps  se  corpore  ad  undas 

Misit,  avi  similis,  quae  dream  litora,  circum 

Piscosos  scopulos,  humilis  volat  aequora  juxta.  255 

Haud  aliter  terras  inter  ccelumque  volabat, 

Litus  arenosum  ac  Libyae  ventosque  secabat 

Matemo  veniens  ab  avo  Cyllenia  proles. 

Ut  primum  alatis  tetigit  magalia  plantis, 

^nean  fundantem  arces,  ac  tecta  novantero,  260 

Conspicit :  atque  illi  stellatus  iaspide  fulv& 

Ensis  erat,  Tyrioque  ardebat  murice  laena, 

Demissa  ex  bumeris  ;  dives  quae  munera  Dido 

Fecerat,  et  tenui  telas  discreverat  auro. 

Continuo  invadit :  Tu  nunc  Cartbaginis  altss  265 

Fundamenta  locas,  pulchramque  uxorius  urbem 

Exstruis  ?  beu  regni  rerumque  oblite  tuarum  ! 

Ipse  deum  tibi  me  claro  demittit  Olympo 

Regnator,  coelum  et  terras  qui  numine  torquet ; 

Ipse  baec  ferre  jubet  celeres  mandata  per  auras :  270 

Quid  struis  ?  aut  qua  spe  Libycis  teris  otia  terris  ? 

Si  te  nulla  movet  tantarum  gloria  rerum, 

Nee  super  ipse  tua  moliris  laude  laborem ; 

Ascanium  surgentem,  et  spes  beredis  luli 

Respice,  cui  regnum  Italiae  Roroanaque  tellus  275 

Debentur.     Tali  Cyllenius  ore  locutus 

Mortales  visus  medio  sermone  reliquit, 

Et  procul  in  tenuem  ex  oculis  evanuit  auram. 
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At  vero  iEneas  aspectn  obmutuit  aniens, 
Arrectseque  horrore  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit.  280 

Ardet  abire  fug4,  dulcesque  relinquere  terras, 
Attonitus  tanto  monitu  imperioque  deorum. 
Hen !  quid  agat  ?  quo  nunc  reginam  ambire  furentem 
Audeat  affittu  ?  quas  prima  exordia  sumat  ? 
Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dividit  illuc,     285 
In  partesque  rapit  varias,  perque  omnia  veraat. 
Hasc  altemanti  potior  sententia  visa  est : 
Mnesthea  Sergestumque  vocat,  fortemque  Serestum, 
Classem  aptent  taciti,  socios  ad  litora  cogant ; 
Arma  parent,  et,  quae  sit  rebus  causa  novandis,  290 

Dissimulent ;  sese  interea,  quando  optima  Dido 
Nesciat,  et  tantos  rumpi  non  speret  amores, 
Tentaturum  aditus,  et  quas  mollissima  fandi 
Tempora,  quis  rebus  dexter  modus.     Ocius  omnes 
Imperio  lasti  parent,  ac  jussa  facessunt.  295 

At  regina  dolos  (quis  fallere  possit  amantem  !) 
Prassensit,  motusque  excepit  prima  fnturos, 
Omnia  tuta  timens.     Eadem  impia  Fama  furenti 
Detulit  armari  classem,  cursumque  parari. 
Saevit  inops  animi,  totamque  incensa  per  urbem  300 

Baccbatur ;  qualis  commotis  excita  sacris 
Tbyias,  ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Orgia,  noctumusque  vocat  claroore  Cithaeron. 
Tandem  bis  iBnean  compellat  vocibus  ultro : 

Dissimulare  etiam  sperasti,  perfide,  tantum  305 

Posse  nefas  ?  tacitusque  mei  decedere  terra  ? 
Nee  te  noster  amor,  nee  te  data  dextera  quondam, 
Nee  moritura  tenet  cm  deb*  funere  Dido  ? 
Quin  etiam  bibemo  moliris  sidere  classem, 
£t  mediis  properas  Aquilohibus  ire  per  altum,  310 

Crudelis  ?     Quid  ?  si  non  arva  aliena,  domosque 
Ignotas  peteres,  et  Troja  antiqua  maneret, 
Troja  per  undosnm  peteretur  classibus  aequor  ? 
Mene  fugis  ?     Per  ego  bas  lacrimas  dextramque  tuam  te 
e2 
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(Quando  aliud  mihi  jam  misers  nihil  ipsa  reliqoi),        315 

Per  connubia  nostra,  per  inceptos  hymenaeos, 

Si  bene  quid  de  te  merui,  fuit  aut  tibi  quidquam 

Dulce  meum ;  miserere  domus  labentis,  et  istam, 

Oro,  si  quis  adhuc  precibus  locus,  exue  mentem. 

Te  propter  Libycae  gentes,  Nomadumque  tyranni  320 

Odere ;  infensi  Tyrii :  te  propter  eundem 

Exstinctus  pudor,  et,  qua  sola  sidera  adibam, 

Fama  prior.     Cui  me  moribundam  deseris,  bospes  ? 

Hoc  solum  nomen  quoniam  de  conjuge  restat. 

Quid  moror  ?  an  mea  Pygmalion  dnm  moenia  frater      325 

Destruat,  aut  captam  ducat  Gaetulus  larbas  ? — 

Saltem,  si  qua  mihi  de  te  suscepta  fuisset 

Ante  fugam  soboles ;  si  quis  mihi  parvulus  aul4 

Luderet  ^neas,  qui  te  tamen  ore  referret ; 

Non  equidem  omnino  capta  aut  deserta  viderer.  330 

Dixerat :  ille  Jovis  monitis  immota  tenebat 
Lumina,  et  obnixus  curam  sub  corde  premebat. 
Tandem  pauca  refert :  Ego  te,  quae  plurima  fando 
Enumerare  vales,  nunquam,  Regina,  negabo 
Promeritam  ;  nee  me  meminisse  pigebit  Elissae,  335 

Dum  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  spiritus  hos  regit  artus. 
Pro  re  pauca  loquar.     Neque  ego  banc  abscondere  furto 
Speravi,  ne  finge,  fugam  ;  nee  conjugis  umquam 
Prastendi  taedas,  aut  base  in  foedera  veni. 
Me  si  fata  meis  paterentur  ducere  vitam  340 

Auspiciis,  et  sponte  me^  componere  curas ; 
Urbem  Trojanam  primum,  dulcesque  meorum 
Reliquias  colerem  ;  Priami  tecta  alta  manerent, 
Et  recidiva  manu  posuissem  Pergama  victis. 
Sed  nunc  Italiam  raagnam  Gryneus  Apollo,  345 

Italiam  Lyciae  jussere  capessere  sortes. 
Hie  amor,  haec  patria  est.     Si  te  Carthaginis  arces 
Phoenissam,  Libycaeque  aspectus  detinet  urbis ; 
Quae  tandem,  Ausonia  Teucros  considere  ienk 
Invidia  est  ?     Et  nos  fas  extera  quaerere  regna.  350 
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Me  patris  Anchisae,  quo  ties  huraentibus  umbris 

Nox  operit  terras,  quoties  astra  ignea  surgunt, 

Admonet  in  somnis,  et  turbida  terret  imago  : 

Me  puer  Ascanius,  capitisque  injuria  cari, 

Quern  regno  Hesperiae  fraudo,  et  fatalibus  arvis.  355 

Nunc  etiam  interpres  divum,  Jove  missus  ab  ipso 

(Testor  utrumque  caput),  celeres  mandata  per  auras 

Detulit.     Ipse  deum  manifesto  in  lumine  vidi 

Intrantem  muros,  vocemque  his  auribus  hausi. 

Desine  meque  tuis  incendere  teque  querelis :  360 

Italiam  non  sponte  sequor. 

Talia  dicentem  jamdudum  aversa  tuetur. 
Hue  illuc  volvens  oculos,  totumque  pererrat 
Luminibus  tacitis,  et  sic  accensa  profatur : 
Nee  tibi  diva  parens,  generis  nee  Dardanus  auctor,        365 
Perfide  ;  sed  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 
Caucasus,  Hyrcanseque  adm6runt  ubera  tigres. 
Nam  quid  disslmulo  ?  aut  quae  me  ad  majora  reservo  ? 
Num  fletu  ingemuit  nostro  ?  num  lumina  flexit  ? 
Num  lacrimas  victus  dedit,  aut  miseratus  amantem  est?  370 
Quas  quibus  anteferam  ?     Jam  jam,  nee  maxima  Juno, 
Nee  Saturnius  haec  oculis  pater  aspicit  aequis. 
Nusquam  tuta  fides.     Ejectum  litore,  egentem, 
Excepi,  et  regni  demens  in  parte  locavi : 
Amissam  classem,  socios  a  morte  reduxi.  375 

Heu  Furiis  incensa  feror !  nunc  augur  Apollo, 
Nunc  Lycias  sortes,  nunc  et,  Jove  missus  ab  ipso, 
Interpres  diviim  fert  horrida  jussa  per  auras. 
Scilicet  is  Superis  labor  est !  ea  cura  quietos 
SoUicitat !     Neque  te  teneo,  neque  dicta  refello.  380 

I,  sequere  Italiam  ventis ;  pete  regna  per  undas. 
Spero  equidem  mediis,  si  quid  pia  numina  possunt, 
Supplicia  hausurum  scopulis,  et  nomine  Dido 
Saepe  vocaturum.     Sequar  atris  ignibus  absens ; 
Et,  quum  frigida  mors  anima  seduxerit  artus,  385 

Omnibus  Umbra  locis  adero.     Dabis,  improbe,  pcenas : 
£  3 
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Audiam,  et  haec  Manes  veniet  mihi  fama  sub  imos. 

His  medium  dictis  sermonem  abrampit,  et  auras 

iBgra  fugit,  seque  ex  oculis  avertit  et  aufert, 

Linquens  muUa  metu  cunctantem,  et  multa  parantem    390 

Dicere.     Suscipiunt  famulae,  collapsaque  membra 

Marmoreo  referunt  tbalamo,  stratisque  reponunt. 

At  pius  iSneas,  quamquam  lenire  dolentem 
Solando  cupit,  et  dictis  avertere  curas, 
Multa  gemens,  magnoque  animum  labefactus  amore ;     395 
Jussa  tamen  divum  exsequitur,  classemque  revisit. 
Turn  yero  Teucri  incumbunt,  et  litore  celsas 
Deducunt  toto  naves :  natat  ancta  carina ; 
Frondentesque  ferunt  remos  et  robora  silvis 
Infabricata,  fugse  studio.  400 

Migrantes  cernas,  totaque  ex  urbe  ruentes  : 
Ac  veluti,  ingentem  formicse  farris  acervum 
Quum  populant,  biemis  memores,  tectoque  reponunt ; 
It  nigrum  campis  agmen,  prsedamque  per  herbas 
Convectant  calle  angusto  ;  pars  grandia  trudunc  405 

Obnixse  frumenta  humeris  ;  pars  agmina  cogunt, 
Castigantque  moras ;  opere  omnis  semita  fervet. 

Quis  tibi  tunc,  Dido,  cementi  talia,  sensus ! 
Quosve  dabas  gemitus,  quum  litora  fervere  late 
Prospiceres  arce  ex  summa,  totumque  videres  410 

Misceri  ante  oculos  tantis  clamoribus  aequor ! 
Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis  ! 
Ire  iterum  in  lacrimas,  iterum  tentare  precando 
Cogitur,  et  supplex  animos  submlttere  amori, 
Ne  quid  inexpertum  frustra  moritura  relinquat.  415 

Anna,  vides  toto  properari  litore  :  circum 
Undique  convenere  :  vocat  jam  carbasus  auras, 
Puppibus  et  laeti  nautae  imposuere  coronas. 
Uunc  ego  si  potui  tantum  sperare  dolorem, 
Et  perferre,  soror,  potero.     Miserae  hoc  tamen  unum    420 
Exsequere,  Anna,  mihi ;  solam  nam  perfidus  ille 
Te  colere,  arcanos  etiam  tibi  credere  sensus  ; 
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Sola  viri  molles  aditus  et  tempora  ndras. 

I,  soror,  atque  hostem  supplex  affare  superbum  : 

Non  ego  cum  Danais  Trojanam  exscindere  gentem        425 

Aulide  juravi,  classemve  ad  Pergama  misi ; 

Nee  patris  Anchisse  cinerem  Manesve  revelli : 

Cur  mea  dicta  negat  duras  demittere  in  aures  ? 

Quo  ruit?  extremum  hoc  miserae  det  munus  amanti : 

Exspectet  facilemque  fugam,  ventosque  ferentes.  430 

Non  jam  conjugium  antiquum,  quod  prodidit,  oro, 

Nee  pulchro  ut  Latio  careat,  regnumque  relinquat : 

Tempus  inane  peto,  requiem  spatiumque  furori, 

Dum  mea  me  victam  doceat  fortuna  dolere. 

Extremam  hanc  oro  veniam  (miserere  sororis!) ;  435 

Quam  mihi  quum  dederis,  cumulatam  morte  remittam. 

Talibus  orabat,  talesque  miserrima  fietus 
Fertque  refertque  soror ;  sed  nullis  ille  movetur 
Fletibus,  aut  voces  ullas  tractabilis  audit : 
Fata  obstant,  placidasque  viri  deus  obstruit  aures.         440 
Ac  velut,  annoso  validam  quum  robore  quercum 
Alpini  Boreas,  nunc  bine,  nunc  flatibus  illinc 
Eruere  inter  se  certant;  it  stridor,  et  alte 
Constemunt  terram,  concusso  stipite,  frondes  ; 
Ipsa  haeret  scopulis,  et  quantum  vertice  ad  auras  445 

^therias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit : 
Hand  secus  assiduis  bine  atque  bine  vocibus  beros 
Tunditur,  et  magno  persentit  pectore  curas ; 
Mens  immota  manet ;  lacrimae  volvuntur  inanes. 

Tum  vero  infelix,  fads  exterrita.  Dido  450 

Mortem  orat ;  taedet  cceli  convexa  tueri. 
Quo  magis  inceptum  peragat,  lucemque  relinquat, 
Vidit,  turicremis  quum  dona  imponeret  aris, 
(Horrendum  dictu  !)  latices  nigrescere  sacros, 
Fusaque  in  obscoenum  se  vertere  vina  cruorem.  455 

Hoc  visum  nulli,  non  ipsi  effata  sorori. 
Praeterea,  fuit  in  tectis  de  marmore  templum 
Conjugis  antiqui,  miro  quod  bonore  colebat, 
£4 
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Velleribus  niveis,  et  festd  fronde  revinctum : 

Hinc  exaudiri  voces,  et  verba  vocantis  460 

Visa  viri,  nox  quum  terras  obscura  teneret ; 

Solaque  culminibus  ferali  carmine  bubo 

Saepe  queri,  et  longas  in  fletum  ducere  voces. 

Multaque  praeterea  vatum  praedicta  piorum 

Terribili  monitu  horrificant.     Agit  ipse  furentem  465 

In  somnis  ferus  iBneas ;  semperqae  relinqui 

Sola  sibi,  semper  longam  incomitata  videtur 

Ire  viam,  et  Tyrios  desert^  quaerere  terrd. 

Eumenidum  veluti  demens  videt  agmina  Pentbeus, 

£t  solem  geminum,  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebas  :    470 

Aut  Agamemnonius  scenis  agitatus  Orestes, 

Armatam  facibus  matrem,  et  serpentibus  atris, 

Quum  fugit,  ultricesque  sedent  in  limine  Dirae. 

Ergo,  ubi  concepit  Furias,  evicta  dolore, 
Decrevitque  mori,  tempus  secum  ipsa  modumque  475 

Exigit,  et  moestam  dictis  aggressa  sororem, 
Consilium  vultu  tegit,  ac  spem  fronte  serenat : 
Inveni,  germana,  viam  (gratare  sorori), 
Quas  mihi  reddat  eum,  vel  eo  me  solvat  amantem. 
Oceani  finem  juxta,  solemque  cadentem,  480 

Ultimus  iBtbiopum  locus  est,  ubi  maximus  Atlas 
Axem  bumero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum  : 
Hinc  mihi  Massy lae  gentis  monstrata  sacerdos, 
Hesperidum  templi  custos,  epulasque  draconi 
Quae  dabat,  et  sacros  servabat  in  arbore  ramos,  485 

Spargens  humida  mella,  soporiferumque  papaver. 
Haec  se  carminibus  promittit  solvere  mentes 
Quas  velit,  ast  aliis  duris  immittere  curas  ; 
Sistere  aquam  fiuviis ;  et  vertere  sidera  retro  ; 
Nocturnosque  ciet  Manes  :  mugire  videbis  490 

Sub  pedibus  terram,  et  descendere  montibus  omos. 
Testor,  cara,  deos,  et  te,  germana,  tuumque 
Dulce  caput,  magicas  invitam  accingier  artes. 
Tu  secreta  pyram  tecto  interiore  sub  auras 
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Erige,  et  arma  viri,  thalamo  quae  fixa  reliquit  495 

Impius,  exuviasque  omnes,  lectumque  jugalem, 

Quo  perii,  superimponas  :  abolere  nefandl 

Cuncta  yiri  monumenta  jubet  monstratque  sacerdos. 

Haec  effata,  ailet ;  pallor  simul  occupat  ora. 

Non  tamen  Anna  no  vis  praetexere  funera  sacris  500 

Gennanam  credit,  nee  tantos  mente  furores 

Concipit,  aut  graviora  timet,  quam  morte  Sychaei. 

Ergo  jussa  parat. 

At  regina,  pyra  penetrali  in  sede  sub  auras 
Erecta  ingenti  tasdis  atque  ilice  sectd,  505 

Intenditque  locum  sertis,  et  fronde  coronat 
Funerea :  super,  exuvias,  ensemque  relictum, 
Effigiemque  toro  locat,  baud  ignara  futuri. 
Stant  arae  circum,  et  crines  efifusa  sacerdos 
Ter  centum  tonat  ore  deos,  Erebumque,  Cbaosque,       510 
Tergeminamque  Hecaten,  tria  virginis  ora  Dianae. 
Sparserat  et  latices  simulatos  fontis  Averni : 
Falcibus  et  messas  ad  Lunam  quaeruntur  aenis 
Pubentes  berbae  nigri  cum  lacte  veneni : 
Quaeritur  et  nascentis  equi  de  fronte  revulsus,  515 

Et  matri  praereptus,  amor. 
Ipsa,  mola  manibusque  piis,  altaria  juxta, 
Unum  exuta  pedem  vinclis,  in  Teste  recincta 
Testatur  moritura  deos,  et  conscia  fati 
Sidera  :  turn,  si  quod  non  aequo  fcedere  amantes  520 

Curae  numen  habet  justumque  memorque,  precatur. 

Nox  erat,  et  placidum  carpebant  fessa  soporem 
Corpora  per  terras,  silvaeque  et  saeva  quiSrant 
JEquora ;  quum  medio  volvuntur  sidera  lapsu, 
Quum  tacet  omnis  ager,  pecndes,  pictaeque  volucres,     525 
Quaeque  lacus  late  liquidos,  quaeque  aspera  dumis 
Rura  tenent,  somno  positae  sub  nocte  silenti, 
Lenibant  curas,  et  corda  oblita  laborum. 
At  non  infelix  animi  Pbcenissa  ;  nee  unquam 
Solyitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  noctem  530 

E  5 
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Accipit :  ingeminant  curae  ;  mrsnsque  resargens 

Ssevit  amor,  magnoque  irarum  fluctuat  sestu. 

Sic  adeo  insistit,  secumque  ita  corde  volutat : 

£n !  quid  agam  ?  rursasne  procos  irrisa  priores 

Experiar?     Nomadumque  petam  connubia  supplex,      535 

duos  ego  sim  toties  jam  dedignata  maritos  ? 

Iliacas  igitur  classes,  atque  ultima  Teucrum 

Jussa,  sequar  ?  quiane  auxilio  juvat  ante  levatos, 

£t  bene  apud  memores  veteris  stat  gratia  facti  ? 

Quis  me  autem,  fac  velle,  sinet,  ratibusque  superbis      540 

Invisam  accipiet  ?  nescis,  heu  !  perdita,  necdum 

Laomedonteae  sen  tie  perjuria  gentis  ? 

Quid  tum  ?  sola  fvLgk  nautas  comitabor  ovantes? 

An,  Tyriis  omnique  manu  stipata  meorum, 

Inferar  ?  et,  quos  Sidonia  vix  urbe  revelli,  545 

Rursus  agam  pelago,  et  ventis  dare  vela  jubebo  ? 

Quin  morere,  ut  merita  es  ;  ferroque  averte  dolorem. 

Tu,  lacrimis  evicta  meis,  tu  prima  furentem 

His,  germana,  malis  oneras,  atque  objicis  hosti. 

Non  licuit  thalami  expertem  sine  crimine  vitam  550 

D^ere,  more  ferae,  tales  nee  tangere  curas ! 

Non  servata  fides,  cineri  promissa  Sychseo  I 

Tantos  ilia  suo  rumpebat  pectore  questus. 

MnesLSf  celsd  in  puppi,  jam  certus  eundi, 
Carpebat  somnos,  rebus  jam  rite  paratis.  555 

Huic  se  fonna  dei  vultu  redeuntis  eodem 
Obtulit  in  somnis,  rursusque  ita  visa  monere  est ; 
Omnia  Mercurio  similis,  vocemque,  coloremque, 
£t  crines  flavos,  et  membra  decora  juventsB  : 
Nate  dea,  potes  hoc  sub  casu  ducere  somnos  ?  560 

Nee,  quae  te  circum  stent  deinde  pericula,  cernis  ? 
Demens !  nee  Zephyros  audis  spirare  secundos  ? 
Ilia  dolos  dirumque  nefas  in  pectore  versat, 
Certa  mori,  varioque  irarum  fluctuat  aestu. 
Non  fugis  bine  praeceps,  dum  praecipitare  potestas  ?       565 
Jam  mare  turbari  trabibus,  saevasque  videbis 
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Collucere  faces,  jam  fervere  litora  flammis, 

Si  te  his  attigerit  terris  Aurora  morantem. 

£ia  age,  rumpe  moras.     Yarium  et  mutabile  semper 

Femina.     Sic  fatxxs  nocti  se  immiscuit  atrse.  570 

Turn  vero  ^neas,  subitis  exterritus  umbris, 
Corripit  e  somno  corpus,  sodosque  fadgat : 
Prsecipites  vigilate,  viri,  et  considite  transtrLs ; 
Solvite  vela  citi.     Deus,  aethere  missus  ab  alto, 
Festinare  fugam,  tortosque  incidere  funes,  575 

£cce  !  iterum  stimulat.     Sequimur  te,  sancte  deorum, 
Quisquis  es,  imperioque  iterum  paremus  ovantes. 
Adsis  O !  placidusque  juves,  et  sidera  coelo 
Dextra  feras.     Dixit ;  vagindque  eripit  ensem 
Fulmineum,  strictoque  ferit  retinacula  ferro.  580 

Idem  omnes  simul  ardor  habet ;  rapiuntque,  ruuntque  ; 
Litora  deseruere ;  latet  sub  classibus  aequor  ; 
Annixi  torquent  spumas,  et  caerula  verrunt. 

£t  jam  prima  novo  spargebat  lumine  terras, 
Tithoni  croceum  linquens,  Aurora,  cubile :  585 

Regina  e  speculis  ut  primum  albescere  lucem 
Vidit,  et  aequatis  classem  procedere  veils, 
Litoraque  et  vacuos  sensit  sine  remige  portus ; 
Terque  quaterque  manu  pectus  percussa  decorum, 
Flaventesque  abscissa  comas,  Pro  Jupiter  !  ibit  590 

Hie,  ait,  et  nostris  illuserit  ad  vena  reguis  ? 
Non  anna  expedient,  tot4que  ex  urbe  sequentur  ? 
Deripientque  rates  alii  navalibus  ?     Ite, 
Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. — 
Quid  loquor?  aut  ubi  sum?  Quae  mentem  insania  mutat? — 
Infelix  Dido !  nunc  te  facta  impia  tangunt  ?  596 

Tum  decuit,  quum  sceptra  dabas. — ^£n  dextra  fidesque, 
Quem  secum  patrios  aiunt  portare  Penates ! 
Quem  subiisse  humeris  confectum  aetate  parentem ! — 
Non  potui  abreptum  dlvellere  corpus,  et  undis  600 

Spargere  ?  non  socios,  non  ipsum  absumere  ferro 
Ascanium,  patriisque  epulandum  ponere  mensis  ? — 
e6 
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Verum  anceps  pugnae  fiierat  fortuna. — Fuisset ; 

Quern  metui  moritura  ?     Faces  in  castra  tulissem, 

ImplSssemque  foros  flammis,  natumque  patremque        605 

Cum  genere  exstinxem,  memet  super  ipsa  dedissem. — 

Sol,  qui  terrarum  flammis  opera  omnia  lustras, 

Tuque,  harum  interpres  curarum  et  conscia,  Juno, 

Noctumisque  Hecate  triviis  ululata  per  urbes, 

£t  Dirae  ultrices,  et  di  morientis  Elissae,  610 

Afcipite  haec,  meritumque  malis  advertite  numen, 

£t  nostras  audite  preces.     Si  tangere  portus 

Infandum  caput,  ac  terris  adnare,  necesse  est, 

£t  sic  fata  Jovis  poscunt,  hie  terminus  hseret ; 

At,  bello  audacis  populi  vexatus  et  armis,  615 

Finibus  extorris,  complexu  avulsus  luli, 

Auxilium  imploret,  videatque  indigna  suorum 

Funera ;  nee,  quum  se  sub  leges  pads  iniquse 

Tradiderit,  regno  aut  optatd  luce  fruatur; 

Sed  cadat  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhumatus  arend.  620 

Haec  precor  ;  banc  vocem  extremam  cum  sanguine  fundo. 

Turn  vos,  O  Tyrii,  stirpem,  et  genus  omne  futurum 

Exercete  odiis  ;  cinerique  base  mittite  nostro 

Munera.     NuUus  amor  populis,  nee  foedera  sunto. 

Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor,  625 

Qui  face  Dardanios,  ferroque,  sequare  colonos, 

Nunc,  olim,  quocumque  dabunt  se  tempore  vires. 

Litora  litoribus  contraria,  fiuctibus  undas 

Imprecor,  arma  armis  ;  pugnent  ipsique  nepotesque. 

Haec  ait,  et  partes  animum  versabat  in  omnes,  630 

Invisam  quaerens  quam  primum  abrumpere  lucem. 
Tum  breviter  Barcen  nutricem  affata  Sycbaei ; 
Nam  que  suam  patria  antiqua  cinis  ater  habebat : 
Annam,  cara  mihi  nutrix,  hue  siste  sororem : 
Die,  corpus  properet  fluviali  spargere  lympha,  635 

Et  pecudes  secum  et  monstrata  piacula  ducat : 
Sic  veniat ;  tuque  ipsa  pia  tege  tempora  vitta. 
Sacra  Jovi  Stygio,  quae  rite  incepta  paravi, 
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Perficere  est  animus,  finemque  imponere  curis, 
Dardaniique  rogum  capitis  perroittere  flamraae.  640 

Sic  ait.     Ilia  gradum  studio  celerabat  anili. 
At  trepida,  et  coeptis  immanibus  effera,  Dido, 
Sanguineam  volvens  aciem,  maculisque  trementes 
Interfusa  gen  as,  et  pallida  morte  futur^, 
Interiora  domus  irrampit  limina,  et  altos  645 

Conscendit  furibunda  rogos,  ensemque  recludit 
Dardanium,  non  hos  qusesitum  munus  in  usus. 
Hie,  postquam  Iliacas  vestes,  notumque  cubile 
Conspexit,  paullum  lacrimis  et  mente  morata, 
Incubuitque  toro,  dixitque  novissima  verba  :  650 

Dulces  exuviae,  dum  fata  deusque  sinebant, 
Accipite  banc  animam,  meque  his  exsolvite  curis. 
Vixi,  et,  quern  dederat  cursum  Fortuna,  peregi ; 
Et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terras  ibit  imago. 
Urbem  praeclaram  statui ;  mea  moenia  vidi ;  655 

Ulta  virum,  pcenas  inimico  a  fratre  recepi : 
Felix,  heu !  nimium  felix,  si  litora  tantum 
Nunquam  Dardanise  tetigissent  nostra  carinas ! 
Dixit ;  et,  os  impressa  toro,  Moriemur  inultae ; 
Sed  moriamur !  ait.     Sic,  sic  juvat  ire  sub  umbras.       660 
Hauriat  bunc  oculis-  ignem  crudelis  ab  alto 
Dardanus,  et  nostrae  secum  ferat  omina  mortis. 

Dixerat :  atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
Collapsam  aspiciunt  comites,  ensemque  cruore 
Spumantem,  sparsasque  manus.     It  clamor  ad  alta       665 
Atria  :  concussam  bacchatur  fama  per  urbem  : 
Lamentis,  gemituque,  et  femineo  ululatu 
Tecta  fremunt :  resonat  magnis  plangoribus  aetber  : 
Non  aliter,  quam  si  immissis  mat  hostibus  omnis 
Carthago,  aut  antiqua  Tyrus,  flammaeque  furentes         670 
Colmina  perque  hominum  volvantur  perque  deorum. 
Audiit  exanimis;  trepidoque,  exterrita,  cursu, 
Unguibus  ora  soror  fcedans,  et  pectora  pugnis. 
Per  medios  ruit,  ac  morientem  nomine  clamat : 
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Hoc  illud,  germana,  fait  ?  me  fraude  petebas  ?  675 

Hoc  rogus  iste  mihi,  hoc  ignes  araeque  parabant  ? 

Quid  primum  deserta  querar  ?  comitemne  sororem 

Sprevisti  moriens  ?     Eadem  me  ad  fata  yoc&sses : 

Idem  ambas  ferro  dolor,  atque  eadem  hora  tulisset 

His  etiam  struxi  manibas,  patriosque  vocavi  680 

Voce  deos,  sic  te  at  positd»  cradelis,  abessem  ? 

Exstinxsti  me  teque,  soror,  populumque,  patresqae 

Sidonios,  urbemqae  tuam.     Date,  vulnera  lymphis 

Abluam,  et,  extremas  si  quis  super  halitus  errat, 

Ore  legam.     Sic  fata,  gradus  evaserat  altos,  685 

Semianimemque  sinu  germanam  amplexa  fovebat 

Cum  gemitu,  atque  atros  siccabat  veste  cruores. 

Ilia,  graves  oculos  conata  attoUere,  rursus 

Deficit :  infixum  stridit  sub  pectore  vulnus. 

Ter  sese  attollens  cubitoque  annixa  levavit :  690 

Ter  revoluta  toro  est,  oculisque  errantibus  alto 

Qusesivit  ccelo  lucem,  ingemuitque  repertd. 

Turn  Juno  omnipotens,  longum  miserata  dolorem, 
Difficilesque  obitus,  Irim  demisit  Olympo, 
Quae  luctantem  animam,  nexosque  resolveret  artus :      695 
Nam,  quia  nee  fato,  meritd  nee  morte  peribat, 
Sed  misera  ante  diem,  subitoque  accensa  furore, 
Nondum  illi  flavum  Proserpina  vertice  crinem 
Abstulerat,  Stygioque  caput  damnaverat  Oreo. 
Ergo  Iris  croceis  per  coelum  roscida  pennis,  700 

Mille  trahens  varios  ad  verso  sole  colores, 
Devolat,  et  supra  caput  astitit :  Hunc  ego  Diti 
Sacrum  jussa  fero,  teque  isto  corpore  solvo. 
Sic  ait,  et  dextrd  crinem  secat :  omnis  et  una 
DUapsus  calor,  atque  in  ventos  vita  recessit  705 
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Interea  medium  JEneas  jam  classe  tenebat 
Certus  iter,  fluctusque  atros  aquilone  secabat, 
Moenia  respiciens,  quae  jam  infelicis  Elissae 
Collucent  flammis.     Quse  tan  turn  accenderit  ignem, 
Causa  latet :  duri  magno  sed  amore  dolores  5 

Polluto,  notumque,  furens  quid  feroina  possit, 
Triste  per  augurium  Teucroram  pectora  ducunt. 
Ut  pelagus  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  amplius  ulla 
Occurrit  tellus,  marla  undique,  et  undique  ccelum : 
Olli  caeruleus  supra  caput  astitit  imber,  10 

Noctem  hiememque  ferens ;  et  inborruit  unda  tenebris. 
Ipse  gubemator  puppi  Palinurus  ab  altd : 
Heu  !  quianam  tanti  cinxerunt  aetbera  nimbi? 
Quidve,  pater  Neptune,  paras  ?     Sic  deinde  locutus 
Colligere  arma  jubet,  validisque  incumbere  remis  ;  15 

Obliquatque  sinus  in  ventum,  ac  talia  fatur  : 
Magnanime  ^nea,  non,  si  mibi  Jupiter  auctor 
Spondeat,  boc  sperem  Italiam  contingere  coelo. 
Mutati  transversa  fremunt,  et  vespere  ab  atro 
Consurgunt  venti,  atque  in  nubem  cogitur  aer :  20 

Nee  nos  obniti  contra,  nee  tendere  tantum 
Sufficimus.     Superat  quoniam  Fortuna,  sequamur ; 
Quoque  vocat,  vertamus  iter.     Nee  litora  longe 
Fida  reor  fratema  Erycis,  portusque  Sicanos, 
Si  modo  rite  memor  servata  remetior  astra.  25 

Turn  pius  iEneas :  Equidem,  sic  poscere  ventos 
Jamdudum,  et  frustra  cemo  te  tendere  contra. 
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Flecte  viam  velis.     An  sit  mihi  gratior  ulla, 

Quove  magis  fessas  optem  demittere  naves, 

Quam  quae  Dardanium  tellus  mihi  servat  Acesten,  30 

Et  patris  Anchisae  gremio  complectitur  ossa  ? 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  petunt  portus,  et  vela  secundi 

Intendunt  Zephyri  ;  fertur  cita  gurgite  classis ; 

£t  tandem  laeti  notae  advertuntur  arenae. 

At,  procul  excelso  miratus  vertice  raontis  35 

Adventum  sociasque  rates,  occurrit  Acestes, 
Horridus  in  jaculis  et  pelle  Libystidis  ursae ; 
Troia,  Crimiso  conceptum  flumine,  mater 
Quem  genuit.     Veterura  non  immemor  ille  parentum 
Gratatur  reduces,  et  gaza  laetus  agresti  40 

Excipit,  ac  fessos  opibus  solatur  amicis. 

Postera  quura  primo  Stellas  oriente  fugarat 
Clara  dies,  socios  in  ccetum  litore  ab  omni 
Advocat  ^neas,  tumulique  ex  aggere  £atur : 

Dardanidae  magni,  genus  alto  a  sanguine  divdm,  45 

Annuus  exactis  completur  mensibus  orbis. 
Ex  quo  reliquias  divinique  ossa  parentis 
Condidimns  terra,  mcestasque  sacravimus  aras. 
Jamque  dies,  nisi  fallor,  adest,  quem  semper  acerbum, 
Semper  honoratum  (sic  di  voluistis !),  habebo.  50 

Hunc  ego  Gaetulis  agerem  si  Syrtibus  exsul, 
Argolicove  mari  deprensus,  et  urbe  Mycenae ; 
Annua  vota  tamen,  sollemnesque  ordine  pompas 
Exsequerer,  strueremque  suis  altaria  donis. 
Nunc  ultro  ad  cineres  ipsius,  et  ossa  parentis,  55 

Hand  equidem  sine  mente,  reor,  sine  numine  divum, 
Adsumus,  et  portus  delati  intramus  amicos. 
Ergo  agite,  et  laetum  cuncti  celebremus  honorem ; 
Poscamus  ventos ;  atque  haec  me  sacra  quot  annis 
Urbe  velit  positd  templis  sibi  ferre  dicatis.  60 

Bina  boum  vobis,  Troja  generatus,  Acestes 
Dat  numero  capita  in  naves :  adhibete  Penates 
Et  patrios,  epulis,  et  quos  colit  hospes  Acestes. 
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Prseterea,  si  nona  diem  mortalibus  almum 

Aurora  extulerit,  radiisque  retexerit  orbem,  65 

Prima  cits  Teucris  ponam  certamina  classis  ; 

Quique  pedum  cursu  valet,  et  qui  viribus  audax, 

Aut  jaculo  incedit  roelior  levibusque  sagittis, 

Seu  crudo  fidit  pugnam  committere  cestu, 

Cuncti  adsint,  meritaeque  exspectent  praemia  palmse.       70 

Ore  favete  omnes,  et  tempora  cingite  ramis. 

Sic  fatus,  velat  matema  tempora  myrto. 
Hoc  Helymus  facit,  boc  aevi  maturus  Acestes, 
Hoc  puer  Ascanius ;  sequitur  quos  cetera  pubes. 
Ille  e  coDcilio  multis  cum  millibus  ibat  75 

Ad  tumulum,  magna  medius  comitante  catervS. 
Hie  duo  rite  mero  libans  carchesia  Baccbo 
Fundit  humi,  duo  lacte  dovo,  duo  sanguine  sacro ; 
Purpureosque  jacit  flores,  ac  talia  fatur : 
Salve,  sancte  parens,  iterum  salvete,  recepti  80 

Nequidquam  cineres,  animseque  umbrseque  paternae ! 
Non  licuit  fines  Italos,  fataliaque  arva, 
Nee  tecum  Ausonium,  quicumque  est,  quserere  Thy  brim. 
Dixerat  bsec ;  adytie  quum  lubricus  anguis  ab  imis 
Septem  ingens  gyros,  septena  volumina,  traxit,  85 

Amplexus  placide  tumulum,  lapsusque  per  aras : 
^  Oaeruleae  cui  terga  not»,  maculosus  et  auro 
Squamam  incendebat  fulgor  :  ceu  nubibus  arcus 
Mille  jacit  varios  ad  verso  sole  colores. 
Obstupuit  visu  ^neas.     Ille,  agmine  longo  90 

Tandem  inter  pateras  et  levia  pocula  serpens, 
Libavitque  dapes,  rursusque  innoxius  imo 
Successit  tumulo,  et  depasta  altaria  liquit. 
Hoc  magis  inceptos  genitori  instaurat  bonores, 
Incertus,  Geniumne  loci,  Famulumne  parentis  95 

Esse  putet :  caedit  binas  de  more  bidentes, 
Totque  sues,  totidem  nigrantes  terga  juvencos  ; 
Vinaque  fundebat  pateris,  animamque  vocabat 
Anchisae  magni,  Manesque  Acberonte  remissos. 
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Nee  non  et  socii,  quse  cuique  est  copia,  bed  100 

Dona  ferunt :  onerant  aras,  mactantque  juvencos  : 
Ordine  aena  locant  alii,  fusique  per  herbam 
Subjiciunt  veribus  prunas,  et  viscera  torrent 

Exspectata  dies  aderat,  nonamque  serend 
Auroram  Phaethontis  eqoi  jam  luce  vehebant ;  105 

Famaque  finitimos,  et  clari  nomen  Acestae 
Excierat :  laeto  complSrant  litora  coetu, 
Visuri  ^neadas,  pars  et  certare  parati. 
Munera  principio  ante  oculos,  circoque  locantur 
In  medio  :  sacri  tripodes,  viridesque  coronse,  110 

Et  palmae,  pretium  victoribus,  armaque,  et  ostro 
Perfusae  vestes,  ai^nti  aorique  talenta : 
Et  tuba  commissos  medio  canit  aggere  ludos. 

Prima  pares  ineunt  gravibus  certamina  remis 
Quatuor,  ex  onmi  delectae  classe,  carinas.  115 

Velocem  Mnestheus  agit  acri  remige  Pristim, 
Mox  Italus  Mnestheus,  genus  a  quo  nomine  Memmf ; 
Ingentemque  Gyas  ingenti  mole  Chimaeram, 
Urbis  opus,  triplici  pubes  quam  Dardana  versu 
Impellunt,  temo  consurgunt  ordine  remi ;  120 

Sergestusque,  domus  tenet  a  quo  Sergia  nomen, 
Centauro  invehitur  magnd  ;  Scylldque  Cloanthus 
Caeruled,  genus  unde  tibi,  Romane  Cluenti. 

Est  procul  in  pelago  saxum,  spumantia  contra 
Litora,  quod  tumidis  submersum  tunditur  olim  125 

Fluctibus,  hibemi  condunt  ubi  sidera  Cori : 
Tranquillo  silet,  immot&que  attollitur  und4 
Campus,  et  apricis  statio  gradssima  mergis. 
Hie  viridem  ^neas  frondend  ex  ilice  metam 
Constituit,  signum  nauds,  pater ;  unde  reverd  130 

Scirent,  et  longos  ubi  circumflectere  cursus. 
Tum  loca  sorte  l^unt,  ipsique  in  puppibus  auro 
Ductores  longe  effulgent  ostroque  decori  : 
Cetera  populea  velatur  fronde  juventus, 
Nudatosque  humeros  oleo  perfusa  nitescit.  1S5 
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Considunt  transtris ;  intentaque  brachia  remis : 
Intent!  exspectant  signum,  exsultantiaque  haunt 
Corda  pavor  pulsans,  laudumque  arrecta  cupido. 

Inde,  ubi  clara  dedit  sonitum  tuba,  finibus  omnes, 
Hand  mora,  prosiluere  suis:  ferit  aethera  clamor  140 

Nauticus  :  adductis  spumant  freta  versa  lacertis. 
Infindunt  pariter  sulcos,  totumque  dehiscit, 
Convulsum  remis  rostrisque  tridentibus,  sequor. 
Non  tam  praecipites  bijugo  certamine  campum 
Corripuere,  ruuntque,  effusi  carcere  currus  ;  145 

Nee  sic  immissis  aurigse  undantia  lora 
Concussere  ju^s,  pronique  in  verbera  pendent 
Turn  plausu,  fremituque  virum,  studiisque  faventum 
Consooat  omne  nemus,  vocemque  inclusa  volutant 
Litora :  pulsati  colles  clamore  resultant.  150 

Effugit  ante  alios,  primisque  elabitur  undis, 
Turbam  inter  fremitumque,  Gyas ;  quern  delude  Cloanthus 
Consequitur,  melior  remis  ;  sed  pondere  pinus 
Tarda  tenet.     Post  hos,  sequo  discrimine,  Pristis 
Centaurusque  locum  tendunt  superare  priorem :  155 

£t  nunc  Pristis  habet,  nunc  victam  praeterit  ingens 
Centaurus ;  nunc  una  ambse  junctisque  feruntur 
Frontibus,  et  longe  sulcant  vada  salsa  caring. 

Jamque  propinquabant  scopulo,  metamque  tenebant ; 
Quum  princeps  medioque  Gyas  in  gurgite  victor  160 

Rectorem  navis  compellat  voce  Menoeten : 
Quo  tantum  mihi  dexter  abis  ?  hue  dirige  gressum  ; 
Litus  ama,  et  Isevas  stringat,  3ine,  palmula  cautes ; 
Altum  alii  teneant.     Dixit :  sed  caeca  Mencetes 
Saxa  timens,  proram  pelagi  detorquet  ad  undas.  165 

Quo  diversus  abis  ?  iterum  pete  saxa,  Menoete, 
Cum  clamore  Gyas  revocabat ;  et  ecce  !  Cioanthum 
Respicit  instantem  tergo,  et  propiora  tenentem. 
lUe,  inter  navemque  Gyae,  scopulosque  sonantes, 
Radlt  iter  laevum  interior,  subitoque  priorem  170 

Praeterit,  et  metis  tenet  aequora  tuta  relictis. 
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Turn  vero  exarsit  juveni  dolor  ossibus  ingens, 

Nee  lacrimis  caruere  genae  ;  segnemque  Menceten, 

Oblitus  decorisque  sui,  sociumque  salutis, 

In  mare  prsecipitem  puppi  deturbat  ab  altd :  175 

Ipse  gubemaclo  rector  subit,  ipse  magister ; 

Hortaturque  viros,  davumque  ad  litora  torquet. 

At  gravis,  ut  fundo  vix  tandem  redditus  imo  est, 

Jam  senior,  madidique  fluens  in  Teste,  Menoetes, 

Summa  petit  scopuli,  siccdque  in  rape  resedit.  180 

Ilium  et  labentem  Teucri,  et  risere  natantem, 

£t  salsos  rident  revomentempectore  fluctus. 

Hie  laeta  extremis  spes  est  accensa  duobos, 

Sergesto  Mnestheique,  Gyan  superare  morantem. 

Sergestus  capit  ante  locum,  scopuloque  propinquat :       185 

Nee  totd  tamen  ille  prior  prseeunte  carind ; 

Parte  prior  ;  partem  rostro  premit  aemula  Pristis. 

At,  medil^  socios  incedens  nave  per  ipsos, 

Hortatur  Mnestheus  :  Nunc,  nunc  insurgite  remis, 

Hectorei  socii,  Trojae  quos  sorte  supremd  190 

Delegi  comites ;  nunc  illas  promite  vires, 

Nunc  animos,  quibus  in  Gaetulis  Syrtibus  usi, 

lonioque  mari,  Maleaeque  sequacibus  undis. 

Nod  jam  prima  peto  Mnestbeus,  neque  vincere  certo ; 

Quamquam  O ! — sed  superent,  quibus  hoc,  Neptune,  dedisti ; 

Extremos  pudeat  rediisse ;  hoc  vincite,  cives,  196 

£t  prohibete  nefas.     Olli  certamine  summo 

Procumbunt :  vastis  tremit  ictibus  aerea  puppis, 

Subtrahiturque  solum  :  turn  creber  anhelitus  artus 

Aridaque  ora  quatit ;  sudor  fluit  undique  rivis.  200 

Attulit  ipse  viris  optatum  casus  honorem. 

Namque,  fureLs  animi,  dum  proram  ad  saxa  suburguet 

Interior,  spatioque  subit  Sergestus  iniquo, 

Infelix  saxis  in  procurrentibus  hsesit. 

Concussae  cautes,  et  acuto  in  murice  remi  205 

Obnixi  crepuere,  illisaque  prora  pependit* 

Consurgunt  nautsB,  et  magno  clamore  moiantur ; 
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Ferratasque  trades,  et  acuta  cnspide  contos 

Expediunt,  fractosque  legunt  in  gurgite  remos. 

At  laetus  Mnestheos,  successDque  acrior  ipso,  210 

Agmine  remonim  celeri,  Tentisque  vocatis, 

Prona  petit  maria,  et  pelago  decurrit  aperto. 

Qualis  spelunca  subito  commota  columba, 

Coi  domus  et  dolces  latebroso  in  pumice  nidi, 

Fertur  in  arva  solans,  plausumque  exterrita  pennis       215 

Dat  tecto  ingentem  ;  mox,  aere  lapsa  quieto, 

Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet  alas  : 

Sic  Mnestheus,  sic  ipsa  fuga  secat  ultima  Pristis 

JEquora,  sic  illam  fert  impetus  ipse  volantem. 

£t  primum  in  scopulo  luctantem  deserit  alto  220 

Sergestum,  brevibusque  vadis,  frastraque  vocantem 

Auxilia,  et  fractis  discentem  currere  remis. 

Inde  Gyan,  ipsamque  ingenti  mole  Chimseram 

Consequitur  :  cedit,  quoniam  spoliata  magistro  est. 

Solus  jamque  ipso  superest  in  fine  Cloantbus  :  225 

Quern  petit,  et  summis  annixus  viribus  urguet. 

Turn  vero  ingeminat  clamor,  cunctique  sequentem 

Insdgant  studiis,  resonatque  fragoribus  aether. 

Hi  proprium  decus  et  partum  indignantur  honorem 

Ni  teneant ;  vitamque  volunt  pro  laude  pacisci.  230 

Hos  successus  alit :  possunt,  quia  posse  videntur. 

Et  fors  sequatis  cepissent  praemia  rostris, 

Ni,  palmas  ponto  tendens  ntrasque,  Cloantbus 

Fudissetque  preces,  divosque  in  yota  vocdsset : 

Di,  quibus  imperium  est  pelagi,  quorum  aequora  curro,  235 

Vobis  laetus  ego  hoc  candentem  in  litore  taurum 

Constituam  ante  aras,  voti  reus,  extaque  salsos 

Porriciam  in  fluctus,  et  vina  liquentia  fundam. 

Dixit,  eumque  imis  sub  fluctibus  audiit  omnis 

Nereidum  Phorcique  choras,  Panopeaque  virgo  ;  240 

£t  pater  ipse  manu  magnd  Portunus  euntera 

Impulit :  ilia  noto  citius,  volucrique  sagittd, 

Ad  teirsm  fogit,  et  porta  se  condidit  alto. 
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Turn  satus  Anchisd,  cunctis  ex  more  Tocatis, 
Victorem  magnd  praeconis  voce  Cloanthum  245 

Declarat,  viridique  advelat  tempora  lauro ; 
Muneraque  in  naves  ternos  optare  juvencos, 
Vinaque,  et  argenti  magnum  dat  ferre  talentum. 
Ipsis  prascipuos  ductoribus  addit  honores : 
Victori  chlamydem  auratam,  quam  pluiima  circam         250 
Purpura  masandro  duplici  Meliboea  cucurrit ; 
Intextusque  puer  frondosS  regius  Id4 
Veloces  jaculo  cervos  cursuque  fatigat, 
Acer,  anhelanti  similis,  quern  preepes  ab  Idd 
Sublimem  pedibus  rapuit  Jovis  armiger  uncis  :  255 

Longsevi  palmas  nequidquam  ad  sidera  tendunt 
Custodes ;  saevitque  canum  latratus  in  auras. 
At,  qui  deinde  locum  tenuit  virtu te  secundum, 
Levibus  huic  bamis  consertam  auroque  trilicem 
Loricam,  quam  Demoleo  detraxerat  ipse  260 

Victor  apud  rapidum  Simoenta  sub  Ilio  alto, 
Donat  habere  viro,  decus  et  tutamen  in  armis. 
Vix  illam  famuli,  Phegeus  Sagarisque,  ferebant 
Multiplicem,  connixi  humeris  :  indutus  at  olim 
Demoleus  cursu  palantes  Troas  agebat.  265 

Tertia  dona  facit  geminos  ex  aere  lebetas, 
Cymbiaque  argento  perfecta^  atque  aspera  signis. 

Jaroque  adeo  donati  omnes,  opibusque  superbi, 
Puniceis  ibant  evincti  tempora  taeniis  ; 
Quum,  saevo  e  scopulo  multa  vix  arte  revulsus.  270 

Amissis  remis,  atque  ordine  debilis  uno, 
Irrisam  sine  honore  ratem  Sergestus  agebatv 
Qualis  saepe  viae  deprensus  in  aggere  serpens, 
^rea  quem  obliquum  rota  transiit,  aut  gravis  ictu 
Seminecem  liquit  saxo  lacerumque  viator ;  .  275 

Nequidquam  longos  fugiens  dat  corpore  tortus, 
Parte  ferox,  ardensque  oculis,  et  sibila  colla 
Arduus  attollens  ;  pars,  vulnere  clauda,  retentat 
Nexantem  nodis,  seque  in  sua  membra  plicantem : 
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Tali  remigio  navis  se  tarda  movebat ;  280 

Vela  facit  tamen,  et  veils  subit  ostia  plenis. 

Sergestam  ^neas  promisso  munere  donat, 

Servatam  ob  navem  laetus,  sociosque  reductos. 

0111  serva  datnr,  operum  baud  ignara  Mlnervse, 

Cressa  genus,  Pholoe,  geminique  sub  ubere  nati.  285 

Hoc  plus  ^neas  misso  certamine  tendit 
Gramineum  in  campum,  quern  collibus  undique  curvis 
Cingebant  silyae ;  mediaque  in  valle  theatri 
Circus  erat,  quo  se  multis  cum  millibus  beros 
Consessu  medium  tulit,  exstructoque  resedit.  290 

Hie,  qui  forte  velint  rapido  contendere  cursu, 
Invitat  pretiis  animos,  et  praemia  ponit. 
Undique  conveniunt  Teucrl,  mixtique  Sicani ; 
Nisus  et  Euryalus  primi : 

Euryalus,  formd  insignisy  viridique  juventa ;  295 

Nisus  amore  pio  pueri :  quos  delude  secutus 
Regius  egregia  Priami  de  stirpe  Diores : 
Hunc  Salins,  simul  et  Patron  ;  quorum  alter  Acarnan, 
Alter  ab  Arcadio  Tegeseae  sanguine  gentis : 
Turn  duo  Trinacrii  juvenes,  Helymus  Panopesque,        300 
Assueti  sllvis,  comites  seniores  Acestae  : 
Multi  prseterea  quos  £Eima  obscura  recondit. 
^neas  quibus  in  mediis  sic  delude  locutus  : 
Accipite  base  animis,  laetasque  advertite  mentes. 
Nemo  ex  boc  numero  mibi  non  donatus  abiblt.  305 

Gnosia  bina  dabo  levato  luclda  ferro 
Spicula,  caelatamque  argento  ferre  bipennem  : 
Omnibus  bic  erit  unus  bonos.     Tres  praemia  primi 
Accipient,  flavllque  caput  nectentur  oliva. 
Primus  equum  pbaleris  insignem  victor  babeto  ;  310 

Alter  Amazoniam  pharetram,  plenamque  sagittis 
Tbreiciis,  lato  quam  circumplectitur  auro 
Balteus,  et  tereti  subnectit  fibula  gemma : 
Tertius  Argolicd  bUc  galea  contentus  ablto. 

HaBC  ubl  dicta,  locum  capiunt,  signoque  repente         315 
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Corripiunt  spatia  audito,  limenque  rellnquunt, 

Effusi  nimbo  similes :  simul  ultima  signant. 

Primus  abit,  longeque  ante  omnia  corpora  Nisus 

Emicat,  et  ventis  et  fulminis  ocior  alis. 

Proximus  buic,  longo  sed  proximus  intervallo,  320 

Insequitur  Salius  :  spatio  post  deinde  relicto 

Tertius  Euryalus : 

Euryalumque  Helymus  sequitur  ;  quo  deinde  sub  ipso 

Ecce  !  volat,  calcemque  terit  jam  calce  Diores, 

Incumbens  bumero  ;  spatia  et  si  plura  supersint,  325 

Transeat  elapsus  prior,  ambiguumve  relinquat. 

Jamque  fere  spatio  extremo,  fessique,  sub  ipsam     , 

Finem  adventabant ;  levi  cum  sanguine  Nisus 

Labitur  infelix,  csesis  ut  forte  juvencis 

Fusus  humum  viridesque  super  madefecerat  berbas.       330 

Hie  juvenis,  jam  victor  ovans,  vestigia  presso 

Haud  tenuit  titubata  solo  ;  sed  pronus  in  ipso 

Concidit  immundoque  fimo,  sacroque  cruore. 

Non  tamen  Euryali,  non  ille  oblitus  amorum  : 

Nam  sese  opposuit  Salio  per  lubrica  surgens  ;  335 

Ille  autem  spissa  jacuit  revolutus  arenl^. 

Emicat  Euryalus,  et,  munere  victor  amici, 

Prima  tenet,  plausuque  volat  fremituque  secundo. 

Post  Helymus  subit,  et,  nunc  tertia  palma,  Diores. 

Hie  totum  caves  consessum  ingentis,  et  ora  340 

Prima  patrum,  magnis  Salius  clamoribus  implet, 

Ereptumque  dolo  reddi  sibi  poscit  honorem. 

Tutatur  favor  Euryalum,  lacrimseque  decorae, 

Gratior  et  pulcbro  veniens  in  corpore  virtus. 

Adjuvat,  et  magna  proclamat  voce  Diores,  345 

Qui  subiit  palmae,  frustraque  ad  praemia  venit 

Ultima,  si  primi  Salio  reddantur  bonores. 

Tum  pater  ^neas,  Vestra,  inquit,  munera  vobis 

Certa  manent,  pueri ;  et  palmam  movet  ordine  nemo : 

Me  liceat  casus  miserari  insontis  amici.  350 

Sic  fatus,  tergum  Gsetuli  immane  leonis 
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Dat  Salio,  tOIis  onerocain,  atqoe  ongiiibus  aureis. 

Hie  Nisas,  Si  tamta,  ioqait,  sunt  pnemia  Tictis, 

Et  te  lapsonun  nuseret ;  qaae  manera  Xiso 

Digna  dabis  ?  primam  menii  qui  laude  coroDam,  Soo 

Xi  me,  quae  Salium,  Foituna  inimica  talisseU 

Et  simnl  his  dictis  &ciein  ostentabat,  et  udo 

Tarpia  monbra  fimo.     Risit  pater  optimus  olii, 

Et  clvpeum  efierri  jnssit,  Didymaonis  artes, 

Neptoni  sacio  Danais  de  poste  refixum.  SoO 

Hoc  jarenem  egregrium  prsstand  munere  donat. 

Post,  abi  confecti  corsas,  et  dona  peregit : 
Nane,  si  cni  Tirtus,  animusque  in  pectoie  praesens, 
Adsit,  et  evincds  attoUat  brachia  palmis. 
Sic  ait,  et  gemiDam  pagnae  proponit  honorem :  365 

\lctori  Telatum  auro  Tittisque  juTencum ; 
Ensem,  atque  insignem  galeam,  solatia  Ticto. 
Nee  mora,  contiDuo  Tastis  cum  Tiribus  efifert 
Ora  Dares,  magnoque  Tiriim  se  murmure  toUit : 
Solus  qui  Paridem  solitus  contendere  contra ;  370 

Idemque,  ad  tnmulum,  quo  maximus  occubat  Hector, 
Victorem  Bnten  immani  corpore,  qui  se 
Bebryda  veniens  Amyci  de  gente  ferebat, 
Perculit,  et  fnlva  moribnndum  extendit  arena 
Talis  prima  Dates  caput  altum  in  prcelia  toUit,  375 

Ostenditque  humeros  latos,  altemaque  jactat 
Brachia  protendens,  et  Yerberat  ictibus  auras. 
Quaeritur  hoie  alius :  nee  quisquam  ex  agmine  tanto 
Audet  adiie  Tirum,  manibusque  inducere  cestus. 
Ergo  alacris,  cnnctosque  putans  excedere  palma,  380 

JEnese  stetit  ante  pedes ;  nee  plura  moratus, 
Tum  lae¥&  taumm  oomu  tenet,  atque  ita  fatur  : 
Nate  de^  si  nemo  andet  se  credere  pugnae, 
Quae  finis  standi  f  quo  me  decet  usque  teneri  ? 
Ducere  dona  jube.     Cuncti  simul  ore  fremebant  3S5 

DardanidsB,  leddique  viro  promissa  jubebant. 

Hie  grayis  Enteilum  dictis  castigat  Acestes, 

F 
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Proximus  ut  viridante  toro  consederat  herbae  : 

Entelle,  heroum  quondam  fordssime  frustra, 

Tantane  tarn  padens  nullo  certamine  tolli  390 

Dona  sines  ?  ubi  nunc  nobis  deas  ille,  magister 

Neqaidquam  memoratus,  Eryx  ?  ubi  fama  per  omnem 

Trinacriam,  et  spolia  ilia  tuis  pendenda  tecds  ? 

Ille  sub  haec  :  Non  laudis  amor,  nee  gloria  cessit 

Pulsa  metu ;  sed  enim  geHdus  tardante  senecta  395 

Sanguis  habet,  frigentque  effoetae  in  corpore  vires. 

Si  mihi,  quae  quondam  fuerat,  quaque  improbus  iste 

Exsultat  fidens,  si  nunc  foret  ilia  juventas  ; 

Hand  equidem  predo  inductus,  pulchroque  juvenco, 

Venissem  :  nee  dona  moror.     Sic  deinde  locutus,  400 

In  medium  geminos  immani  pondere  cestus 

Projecit,  quibus  acer  Eryx  in  prcelia  suetus 

Ferre  manum,  duroque  intendere  brachia  tergo. 

Obstupuere  animi :  tantorum  ingenda  septem 

Terga  boum  plumbo  insuto  ferroque  rigebant.  405 

Ante  omnes  stupet  ipse  Dares,  longeque  recusal : 

Magnanim usque  Anchisiades  et  pondus  et  ipsa 

Hue  illuc  vinclonim  immensa  volumina  versat. 

Tum  senior  tales  referebat  pectore  voces : 

Quid,  si  quis  cestus  ipsius  et  Herculis  arma  410 

Vidisset,  tristemque  hoc  ipso  in  litore  pugnam  ? 

Haec  germanus  Eryx  quondam  tuus  arma  gerebat 

(Sanguine  cernis  adhuc  fractoque  infecta  cerebro) ; 

His  magnum  Alciden  contra  stetit ;  his  ego  suetus, 

Dum  melior  vires  sanguis  dabat,  aemula  necdum  415 

Temporibus  geminis  canebat  sparsa  senectus. 

Sed,  si  nostra  Dares  haec  Troius  arma  recusat, 

Idque  pio  sedet  ^neae,  probat  auctor  Acestes; 

iEquemus  pugnas.     Erycis  tibi  tei^a  remitto ; 

Solve  metus  ;  et  tu  Trojanos  exue  cestus.  420 

Haec  fatus,  duplicem  ex  humeris  rejecit  amictum  ; 

Et  magnos  membrorum  artus,  magna  ossa,  lacertosque, 

Exuit,  atque  ingens  media  consisdt  arena. 
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Turn  satus  Anchisa  cestus  pater  extulit  aequos, 
£t  paribus  palmas  amborum  innexuit  armis.  425 

Constitit  in  digitos  extemplo  arrectus  uterque, 
Brachiaque  ad  superas  interritus  extulit  auras. 
Abduxere  retro  longe  capita  ardua  ab  ictu, 
Immiscentque  manus  manibus,  pugnamque  lacessunt : 
Ille  pedum  melior  motu,  firetusque  juventa  ;  430 

Hie  membris  et  mole  valens,  sed  tarda  trementi 
Genua  labant,  vastos  quatit  aeger  anhelitus  artus. 
Multa  viri  nequidquam  inter  se  vulnera  jactant, 
Multa  cavo  lateri  ingeminant,  et  pectore  vastos 
Dant  sonitus  ;  erratque  aures  et  tempora  circum  435 

Crebra  manus ;  duro  crepitant  sub  vulnere  malae. 
Stat  gravis  Entellus,  nisuque  immotus  eodem, 
Corpore  tela  modo,  atque  oculis  vigilantibus,  exit. 
Ille,  velut  celsam  oppugnat  qui  molibus  urbem, 
Aut  montana  sedet  circum  castella  sub  armis,  440 

Nunc  hos,  nunc  illos  aditus,  omnemque  pererrat 
Arte  locum,  et  variis  assultibus  irritus  urguet. 
Ostendit  dextram  insurgens  Entellus,  et  alte 
Extulit:  ille  ictum  venientem  a  vertice  velox 
Praevidit,  celerique  elapsus  corpore  cessit.  445 

Entellus  vires  in  ventum  efiudit;  et  ultro, 
Ipse  gravis,  graviterque,  ad  terram  pondere  vasto 
Concidit :  ut  quondam  cava  concidit  aut  Erymantho, 
Aut  Ida  in  magna,  radicibus  eruta  pinus. 
Consurgunt  studiis  Teucri  et  Trinacria  pubes:  450 

It  clamor  ccelo  ;  primusque  accurrit  Acestes, 
jEquaevumque  ab  humo  miserans  attollit  amicum. 
At,  non  tardatus  casu,  neque  territus,  heros 
Acrior  ad  pugnam  redit,  ac  vim  suscitat  ira  ; 
Tum  pudor  incendit  vires,  et  conscia  virtus  :  455 

Praecipitemque  Daren  ardens  agit  sequore  toto, 
Nunc  dextr4  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc  ille  sinistra. 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies :  quam  multa  grandine  nimbi 
GulminibuB  crepitant,  sic  densis  ictibus  heros 
f2 
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Creber  utraque  manu  pulsat  versatque  Dareta.  460 

Turn  pater  ^neas  procedere  longius  iras, 

£t  saevire  animis  Entellum  baud  passus  acerbis, 

Sed  finem  imposuit  pugnae,  fessumque  Dareta 

Eripuit,  mulcens  dictis  ;  ac  talia  fatur : 

Infelix  !  quae  tanta  animum  dementia  cepit  ?  465 

Nod  vires  alias,  conversaque  numina  sentis  ? 

Cede  deo.     Dixitque,  et  praelia  voce  diremit. 

Ast  ilium  fidi  aequales,  genua  aegra  trahentem, 

Jactantemque  utroque  caput,  crassumque  cruorem 

Ore  ejectantem,  mixtosque  in  sanguine  dentes,  470 

Ducunt  ad  naves  ;  galeamque  ensemque,  vocati, 

Accipiunt :  palmam  Entello  taurumque  relinquunt. 

Hie  victor,  superans  animis,  tauroque  superbus  : 

Nate  dea,  vosque  baec,  inquit,  cognoscite,  Teucri, 

Et  mihi  quae  fuerint  juvenili  in  corpore  vires,  475 

Et  qua  servetis  revocatum  a  morte  Dareta. 

Dixit,  et  adversi  contra  stetit  ora  juvenci. 

Qui  donum  astabat  pugnae  ;  durosque  reductd 

Libravit  dextra  media  inter  cornua  cestus 

Arduus,  efiractoque  illisit  in  ossa  cerebro.  480 

Sternitur,  exanimisque  tremens  procumbit  humi  bos. 

Ille  super  tales  effundit  pectore  voces  : 

Hanc  tibi,  Eryx,  meliorem  animam  pro  morte  Daretis 

Persolvo  :  bic  victor  cestus  artemque  repono. 

Protenus  ^neas  celeri  certare  sagitta  485 

Invitat,  qui  forte  velint ;  et  praemia  ponit : 
Ingentique  manu  malum  de  nave  Seresti 
Erigit ;  et  volucrem  trajecto  in  fune  columbam, 
Quo  tendant  ferrum,  malo  suspendit  ab  alto. 
Convenere  viri,  dejectamque  aerea  sortem  490 

Accepit  galea  ;  et  primus  clamore  secundo 
HyrtacidsB  ante  omnes  exit  locus  Hippocoontis ; 
Quem  modo  navali  Mnestbeus  certamine  victor 
Consequitur,  viridi  Mnestbeus  evinctus  oliva. 
Tertius  Eurytion,  tuus,  O  clarissime !  frater,  495 
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Pandare,  qui  quondam,  jussus  confundere  foedus, 
In  medios  telnm  torsisti  primus  Achivos. 
Extremus  galedque  ima  subsedit  Acestes, 
Ausus  et  ipse  manu  juvenum  tentare  laborem. 

Turn  validis  flexos  incur  van  t  viribus  arcus,  500 

Pro  se  quisque,  viri,  et  depromunt  tela  pharetris. 
Primaque  per  coelura,  nervo  stridente,  sagitta 
Hyrtacidae  juvenis  volucres  diverberat  auras ; 
£t  venit,  adversique  infigitur  arbore  mali. 
Intremuit  mains,  timuitque  exterrita  pennis  505 

Ales,  et  ingenti  sonuerunt  omnia  plausu. 
Post,  acer  Mnestheus  adducto  constitit  arcu, 
Alta  petens  ;  pariterque  oculos  telumque  tetendit. 
Ast  ipsam  miserandus  avem  contingere  ferro 
Non  valuit ;  nodos  et  vincula  linea  rupit,  5 1 0 

Quis  innexa  pedem  malo  pendebat  ab  alto : 
Ilia  notos  atque  atra  volans  in  nubila  fugit. 
Tum  rapidus,  jamdudum  arcu  contenta  parato 
Tela  tenens,  fratrem  Eurytion  in  vota  vocavit, 
Jam  vacuo  laetam  coelo  speculatus  ;  et,  alis  515 

Plaudentem,  nigrsi  figit  sub  nube  columbam. 
Decidit  exanimis,  vitamque  reliquit  in  astris 
^theriis,  fixamque  refert  delapsa  sagittam. 
Amissa  solus  palmd  superabat  Acestes : 
Qui  tamen  aerias  telum  contendit  in  auras,  520 

Ostentans  artemque  pater,  arcumque  sonantem. 
Hie  oculis  subitum  objicitur,  magnoque  futurum 
Augurio,  monstrum :  docuit  post  exitus  ingens  ; 
Seraque  terrifici  cecinerunt  omina  vates. 
Namque,  volans  liquidis  in  nubibus,  arsit  arundo,  525 

Signavitque  viam  flammis,  tenuesque  recessit 
Consumta  in  ventos  :  coelo  ceu  saepe  refixa 
Transcurrunt  crinemque  volantia  sidera  ducunt. 
Attonitis  haesere  animis,  superosque  precati 
Trinacrii  Teucrique  viri :  nee  maximus  omen  530 

Abnuit  Mnean ;  sed^  lastum  amplexus  Acesten, 
7  3 
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Muneribus  cumulat  magnis,  ac  talia  fatur : 

Sume,  pater ;  nam  te  volait  rex  magnus  Olympi 

Talibus  auspiciis  exsortes  ducere  bonores. 

Ipsius  Anchisae  longaevi  hoc  munus  habebis,  535 

Cratera  impressum  signis,  quern  Thracius  olim 

Anchisae  genitori  in  magno  munere  Cisseus 

Ferre  sui  dederat  monumentum  et  pignos  amoris. 

Sic  fatus,  cingit  viridanti  tempora  lauro, 

£t  primum  ante  omnes  victorem  appellat  Acesten.         540 

Nee  bonus  Eurytion  praelato  invidit  bonori, 

Quamvis  solus  avem  ccelo  dejecit  ab  alto. 

Proximus  ingreditur  donis,  qui  vincula  rupit ; 

ExtremuSy  volucri  qui  fixit  arundine  malum. 

At  pater  iBneas,  nondum  certamine  misso,  545 

Custodem,  ad  sese,  comitemque  impubis  luli, 
Epytiden  vocat,  et  fidam  sic  fatur  ad  aurem  : 
Yade  age,  et,  Ascanio,  si  jam  puerile  paratum 
Agmen  babet  secum,  cursusque  instruxit  equorum, 
Ducat  avo  turmas,  et  sese  ostendat  in  armis,  550 

Die,  ait.     Ipse  omnem  longo  decedere  circo 
Infusum  populum,  et  campos  jubet  esse  patentes. 
Incedunt  pueri,  pariterque  ante  ora  parentum 
Frenatis  lucent  in  equis :  quos  omnis  euntes 
Trinacriae  mirata  fremit  Trojaeque  juventus.  555 

Omnibus  in  morem  tonsa  coma  pressa  corona. 
Cornea  bina  ferunt  praefixa  bastilia  ferro ; 
Pars  leves  humero  pharetras :  it  pectore  summo 
Flexilis  obtorti  per  coUum  circulus  auri. 
Tres  equitum  numero  turmae,  ternique  vagantur  560 

Ductores  ;  pueri  bis  seni  quemque  secuti 
Agmine  partito  fulgent,  paribusque  magistris. 
Una  acies  juvenuro,  ducit  quam  parvus  ovantem 
Noraen  avi  referens  Priamus,  tua  clara,  Polite, 
Progenies,  auctura  Italos  ;  quern  Thracius  albis  565 

Portat  equus  bicolor  maculis,  vestigia  primi 
Alba  pedis  frontemque  ostentans  arduus  albam. 
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Alter  Atys,  genus  unde  Atii  duxere  Latini; 

Parvus  Atys,  pueroque  puer  dilectus  lulo. 

Extremus,  formaque  ante  omnes  pulcher,  lulus  570 

Sidonio  est  invectus  equo,  quern  Candida  Dido 

Esse  sui  dederat  monumentum  et  pignus  amoris. 

Cetera  Trinacriis  pubes  senioris  Acestae 

Fertur  equis. 

Excipiunt  plausu  pavidos,  gaudentque  tuentes  575 

Dardanidae,  veterumque  agnoscunt  ora  parentum. 
Postquam  omnem  Iseti  consessum  oculosque  suorum 
Lustravere  in  equis,  signum  clamore  paratis 
Epy tides  longe  dedit,  insonuitque  flagello. 
Olli  discurrere  pares,  atque  agmina  terni  580 

Diductis  solvere  choris  ;  rursusque  vocati 
Convertere  vias,  infestaque  tela  tulere. 
Inde  alios  ineunt  cursus,  aliosque  recursus, 
Adversi  spatiis ;  alternosque  orbibus  orbes 
Impediunt,  pugnaeque  cient  simulacra  sub  armis.  585 

Et  nunc  terga  fuga  nudant ;  nunc  spicula  yeitunt 
Infensi ;  factd  pariter  nunc  pace  feruntur. 
Ut  quondam  Cretd  fertur  Labyrintbus  in  alt& 
Parietibus  textum  caecis  iter,  ancipitemque 
Mille  viis  habuisse  dolum,  qua  signa  sequendi  590 

Falleret  indeprensus  et  irremeabilis  error : 
Hand  alio  Teucrum  nati  vestigia  cursu 
Impediunt,  texuntque  lugas  et  prcelia  ludo  ; 
Delphinum  similes,  qui  per  maria  bumida  nando 
Carpathium  Libycumque  secant,  luduntque  per  undas.  595 
Hunc  morem  cursus,  atque  haec  certamina  primus 
Ascanius,  Longam  muris  quum  cingeret  Albam, 
Retulit,  et  priscos  docuit  celebrare  Latinos, 
Quo  puer  ipse  modo,  secum  quo  Troia  pubes : 
Albani  docuere  suos :  hinc  maxima  porro  600 

Accepit  Roma,  et  patrium  servavit  honorem ; 
Trojaque  nunc  puerl  Trojanum  dicitur  agmen. 
Hac  celebrata  tenus  sancto  certamina  patri. 
f4 
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Hie  primum  Fortuna  fidem  rautata  novavit. 
Dum  variis  tumulo  referunt  sollemnia  ludis,  605 

Irim  de  coelo  misit  Saturnia  Juno 
Jliacam  ad  classem,  ventosque  aspirat  eunti, 
Multa  movens,  necdum  antiquum  saturata  dolorem. 
Ilia,  viam  celerans  per  mille  coloribus  arcum, 
Nulli  visa,  cito  decurrit  tramite  virgo.  610 

Conspicit  ingentem  concursum,  et  litora  lustrat, 
Desertosque  videt  portus,  classemque  relictam  : 
At  procul  in  sola  secretae  Troades  act4 
Amissura  Anchisen  flebant,  cunctseque  profundum 
Pontum  aspectabant  flentes.     Heu  tot  vada  fessis,         615 
£t  tantum  superesse  maris !  vox  omnibus  una. 
Urbem  orant ;  taedet  pelagi  perferre  laborem. 
Ergo  inter  medias  sese,  baud  ignara  nocendi, 
Conjicit,  et  faciemque  deae  vestemque  reponit. 
Fit  Beroe,  Tmarii  conjux  longaeva  Dorycli,  620 

Cui  genus,  et  quondam  nomen,  natique  fuissent ; 
Ac  sic  Dardanidum  mediam  se  matribus  infert : 
O  miserae,  quas  non  manus,  inquit,  Achaica  bello 
Traxerit  ad  letum  patriae  sub  moenibus !  O  gens 
Infelix  !  cui  te  exitio  Fortuna  reservat  ?  625 

Septima  post  Trojae  excidium  jam  vertitur  sestas, 
Quum  freta,  quum  terras  omnes,  tot  inhospita  saxa, 
Sideraque  emensae  ferimur,  dum  per  mare  magnum 
Italiam  sequimur  fugientem,  et  volvimur  undis. 
Hie  Erycis  fines  fraterni,  atque  hospes  Acestes :  630 

Quis  prohibet  muros  jacere,  et  dare  civibus  urbem  ? 
O  patria,  et  rapti  nequidquam  ex  boste  Penates ! 
Nullane  jam  Trojae  dicentur  moenia  ?  nusquam 
Hectoreos  amnes,  Xantbum  et  Simoenta,  videbo  ? 
Quin  agite,  et  mecum  infaustas  exurite  puppes :  635 

Nam  mihi  Cassandrae  per  somnum  vatis  imago 
Ardentes  dare  visa  faces.     Hie  quaerite  Trojam  ; 
Hie  domus  est,  inquit,  vobis.     Jam  tempus  agi  res ; 
Nee  tantis  mora  prodigiis.     En !  quatuor  arae 
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Neptnno.     Deus  ipse  faces  animumque  ministrat.  640 

Haec  memorans,  prima  infensum  vi  corripit  ignem, 
Sablataque  procul  dextra  connixa  coruscat, 
£t  jacit.     ArrectsB  mentes,  stupefactaque  corda 
Iliaduni. '   Hie  una  e  multisi  quae  maxima  natu, 
Pyrgo,  tot  Priami  natoram  regia  nutrix  :  645 

Non  Beroe  vobis,  non  haec  Rhoeteia,  matres, 
Est  Dorycli  coujux.     Divini  signa  decoris, 
Ardentesque  notate  oculos ;  qui  spiritus  illi, 
Qui  voltus,  Yocisque  sonus,  vel  gressus  eunti. 
Ipsa  egomet  dudum  Beroen  digressa  reliqui  650 

^gram,  indignantem  tali  quod  sola  careret 
Munere,  nee  meritos  Anchisae  inferret  honores. 
Haec  effata. 

At  matresj  primo  ancipites,  oculisque  malignis 
Ambiguse,  spec  tare  rates,  miserum  inter  amorem  655 

Praesentis  terrae  fatisque  vocantia  regna  : 
Quum  dea  se  paribus  per  ccelum  sustulit  alis, 
Ingentemque  fuga  secuit  sub  nubibus  arcum. 
Tum  vero,  attonitae  monstris,  actaeque  furore, 
Conclamant,  rapiuntque  focis  penetralibus  ignem :  660 

Pars  spoliant  aras ;  frondem,  ac  virgulta,  facesque 
Conjiciunt.     Furit  immissis  Vulcanus  babenis 
Transtra  per,  et  remos,  et  pictas  abiete  puppes. 

Nuntius  Anchisae  ad  tumulum,  cuneosque  theatri, 
Incensas  perfert  naves  Eumelus  ;  et  ipsi  665 

Kespidunt  atram  in  nimbo  volitare  favillam. 
Primus  et  Ascanius,  cursus  ut  laetus  equestres 
Ducebat,  sic  acer  equo  turbata  petivit 
Castra  ;  nee  exanimes  possunt  retinere  magistri. 
Quis  furor  iste  novus  ?  quo  nunc,  quo  tenditis,  inquit,  670 
Heu !  miserae  cives  ?  non  hostem,  inimicaque  castra 
Argivdm  ;  veslras  spes  uritis.     En  !  ego  vester 
Ascanius :  galeam  ante  pedes  projecit  inanem, 
Qua  ludo  indutus  belli  simulacra  ciebat. 
Acoelerat  simul  ^neas,  simul  agmina  Teucrum.  675 

f5 
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Ast  illae  diversa  metu  per  litora  passim 

Diffugiunt ;  silvasque,  et  sicubi  concava  fortim 

Saxa,  petunt.     Piget  incepti,  lucisque ;  suosque 

Mutatae  agnoscunt,  excussaque  pectore  Juno  est. 

Sed  non  idcirco  flammae  atque  incendia  vires  680 

Indomitas  posuere  :  udo  sub  robore  vivit 

Stuppa,  vomens  tardum  fumum ;  lentusque  carinas 

Est  vapor,  et  toto  descendit  corpore  pestis ; 

Nee  vires  heroum,  infusaque  flumina  prosunt. 

Turn  pius  JEne&s  humeris  abscindere  vestem,  685 

Auxilioque  vocare  deos,  et  tendere  palmas : 
Jupiter  omnipotens,  si  nondum  exosus  ad  unum 
Trojanos,  si  quid  pietas  antiqua  labores 
Respicit  humanos,  da  flammam  evadere  classi 
Nunc,  Pater,  et  tenues  Teucrum  res  eripe  leto  :  690 

Vel  tu,  quod  superest,  infesto  fulmine  morti, 
•Si  mereor,  demitte,  tu^que  hie  obrue  dextrll. 
Vix  hsec  ediderat,  quum  effusis  imbribus  atra 
Tempestas  sine  more  furit,  tonitruque  tremiscunt 
Ardua  terrarum,  et  campi ;  ruit  sethere  toto  695 

Turbidus  imber  aqua,  densisque  nigerrimus  austris  ; 
Implenturque  super  puppes  ;  semiusta  madescunt 
Robora ;  restinctus  donee  vapor  omnis,  et  omnes, 
Quatuor  amissis,  servatae  a  peste  carinas. 

At  pater  ^neas,  casn  concussus  acerbo,  700 

Nunc  hue  ingentes,  nunc  illuc,  pectore  curas 
Mutabat  versans ;  Siculisne  resideret  arvis, 
Oblitus  fatorum,  Italasne  capesseret  oras. 
Tum  senior  Nautes,  unum  Tritonia  Pallas 
Quem  docuit,  multaque  insignem  reddidit  arte,  705 

Haec  responsa  dabat,  vel  quae  portenderet  ira 
Magna  deiim,  vel  quae  fatorum  posceret  ordo. 
Isque  his  iEnean  solatus  vocibus  infit : 
Nate  dea,  quo  fata  trahunt  retrahuntque,  sequamur. 
Quidquid  erit,  superanda  omnis  fortuna  ferendo  est.       710 
Est  tibi  Dardanius  divinae  stirpis  Acestes  r 
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Hanc  cape  consiliis  sodum,  et  conjunge  volentem : 
Huic  trade,  amissis  superant  qui  nayibus,  et  quos 
Pertaesum  magni  incepti  renimque  taarom  est ; 
Longasvosque  senes,  ac  fessas  seqoore  matres,  7 1 5 

£t  qnidquid  tecum  invaliduii],  metuensque  pericli  est, 
Delige ;  et,  his  habeant  terns,  sine,  moenia  fessi : 
Urbem  appellabunt  permisso  nomine  Acestam. 

Talibus  incensus  dictis  senioris  amici. 
Turn  vero  in  curas  animum  diducitur  omnes  :  720 

£t  Nox  atra  polum,  bigis  subvecta,  tenebat. 
Visa  dehinc  ccelo  facies  delapsa  parentis 
Anchisae  subito  tales  effundere  voces : 
Nate,  mihi  vita  quondam,  dum  vita  manebat, 
Care  magis ;  nate,  Iliads  exercite  fatis  ;  725 

Imperio  Jovis  hue  venio,  qui  classibus  ignem 
Depulit,  et  ccelo  tandem  miseratus  ab  alto  est. 
Consiliis  pare,  quae  nunc  pulcherrima  Nautes 
Dat  senior :  lectos  juvenes,  fortissima  corda, 
Defer  in  Italiam.     Gens  dura,  atque  aspera  cultu,  730 

Debellanda  tibi  Latio  est.     Ditis  tamen  ante 
Infemas  accede  domos,  et  Avema  per  alta 
CoDgressus  pete,  nate,  meos :  non  me  impia  namque 
Tartara  habent,  tristesve  umbrae ;  sed  amcena  piorum 
Concilia  Elydumque  colo.     Hue  casta  Sibylla  735 

Nigrarum  multo  pecudum  te  sanguine  ducet. 
Tum  genus  omne  tuum,  et,  quae  dentur  mcenia,  disces. 
Jamque  vale :  torquet  medios  Nox  humida  cursus, 
£t  me  saevus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis. 
Dixerat ;  et  tenues  fngit,  ceu  fumus,  in  auras.  740 

JSneas,  Quo  ddnde  mis  ?  quo  proripis  ?  inquit, 
Quem  fugis  ?  aut  quis  te  nostris  complexibus  arcet  ? 
Haec  memorans,  dnerem  et  sopitos  suscitat  ignes ; 
Pergameumque  Larem,  et  canae  penetralia  Vestae, 
Farre  pio,  et  pleni  supplex  veneratur  acerra.  745 

Extemplo  sodos,  primumque  arcessit  Acesten ; 
Et  Jovis  iroperiom,  et  cari  praecepta  parentis 
F  6 
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Edocet,  et  quae  nunc  animo  sententia  constet. 
Haud  mora  consiliis,  nee  jassa  recusat  Acestes. 
Transcribunt  urbi  matres,  populamque  volentem  750 

Deponunt,  animos  nil  raagnae  laudis  egentes. 
Ipsi  transtra  novant,  flammisque  ambesa  reponunt 
Robora  navigiis  ;  aptant  remosqae  radentesque ; 
Exigui  numero,  sed  bello  vivida  virtus. 

Interea  ^neas  urbem  designat  aratro,  755 

Sortiturque  domos  ;  hoc  Ilium,  et  haec  loca  Trojam 
Esse  jubet.     Gaudet  regno  Trojanus  Acestes, 
Indicitque  forum,  et  patribus  dat  jura  vocatis. 
Turn  vicina  astris  Erycino  in  vertice  sedes 
Fundatur  Veneri  Idaliae  ;  tumuloque  sacerdos,  760 

Ac  lucus  late  sacer,  additur  Anchiseo. 

Jamque  dies  epulata  novem  gens  omnis,  et  aris 
Factus  honos  :  placidi  straverunt  sequora  venti, 
Creber  et  aspirans  rursus  vocat  Auster  in  altum. 
Exoritur  procurva  ingens  per  litora  fletus  :  765 

Complex!  inter  se  noctemque  diemque  morantur. 
Ipsae  jam  matres,  ipsi,  quibus  aspera  quondam 
Visa  maris  facies,  et  non  tolerabile  nomen, 
Ire  volunt,  omnemque  fugae  perferre  laborem : 
Quos  bonus  ^neas  dictis  solatur  amicis,  770 

Et  consanguineo  lacrimans  commendat  Acestse. 
Tres  Eryci  vitulos,  et  Tempestatibus  agnam, 
Caedere  deinde  jubet,  solvique  ex  ordine  funem. 
Ipse,  caput  tonsae  foliis  evinctus  olivae, 
Stans  procul  in  prora,  pateram  tenet,  extaque  salsos      775 
Porricit  in  fluctus,  ac  vina  liquentia  fundit. 
Prosequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  euntes : 
Certatim  socii  feriunt  mare,  et  aequora  verrunt. 

At  Venus  interea  Neptunum,  exercita  curis, 
Alloquitur,  talesque  effundit  pectore  questns  :  780 

Junonis  gravis  ira  nee  exsaturabile  pectus 
Cogunt  me,  Neptune,  preces  descendere  in  omnes: 
Quam  nee  longa  dies,  pietas  nee  mitigat  uUa; 
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Nec  Jovis  imperio  &tisve  infracta  ^uiescit. 

Non  media  de  gente  Phrygum  exedisse  nefandis  785 

Urbem  odiis  satis  est,  nec  poenam  traxe  per  omnem 

Reliquias  :  Trojae  cineres  atque  ossa  peremtae 

Jnsequitur.     Causas  tanti  sciat  ilia  furoris. 

Ipse  xnihi  nuper  Libycis  tu  testis  in  undis, 

Quam  molem  subito  excierit.     Maria  omnia  coelo  790 

Miscuit,  Mollis  nequidquam  fireta  procellis ; 

In  regnis  hoc  ansa  tuis. 

Per  scelus  ecce !  etiam  Trojanis  matribas  actis 

Exassit  foede  puppes  ;  et  classe  subegit 

Araissa  socios  ignotae  linquere  terrse.  795 

Quod  superest,  oro,  liceat  dare  tuta  per  undas 

Vela  tihi ;  liceat  Laurentem  attingere  Thybrim  ; 

Si  concessa  peto,  si  dant  ea  moenia  Parcae. 

Turn  Saturnius  haec  domitor  maris  edidit  alti : 
Fas  omne  est,  Cytherea,  meis  te  fidere  regnis,  800 

Unde  genus  ducis.     Merui  quoque  :  saepe  furores 
Compress!,  et  rabiem  tantam,  coelique  marisque. 
Nec  minor  in  terns,  Xanthum  Simoentaque  testor, 
^neae  mihi  cura  tui.     Quum  Troia  Achilles 
Exanimata  sequens  impingeret  agmina  muris,  805 

Millia  multa  daret  leto,  gemerentque  repled 
Amnes,  nec  reperire  viam,  atque  evolvere  posset 
In  mare  se  Xanthus  :  Pelidae  tunc  ego  forti 
Congressum  i^nean,  nec  dis  nec  viribus  aequis, 
Nube  cava  rapui :  cnperem  quum  vertere  ab  imo,  810 

Structa  meis  manibus,  perjurae  mcenia  Trojae. 
Nunc  quoque  mens  eadem  perstat  mihi :  pelle  timorem  : 
Tutus,  quos  optas,  portus  accedet  Avemi. 
Unus  erit  tantum,  amissum  quem  gurgite  quaeret ; 
Unum  pro  multis  dabitur  caput.  815 

His  ubi  laeta  deae  permulsit  pectora  dictis, 
Jungit  equos  auro  genitor,  spumantiaque  addit 
Frena  feris,  manibusque  omnes  effundit  habenas. 
Caeruleo  per  summa  levis  volat  aequora  curru. 
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Subsidunt  undse,  tumidutoque  sub  axe  tonanti  820 

Sternitur  sequor  aquis :  fugiant  vasto  sethere  nimbi. 

Turn  variae  comitum  facies ;  immania  cete, 

£t  senior  Glauci  chorus,  Inousque  Palsemon, 

Tritonesque  citi,  Phorcique  exercitus  omnia. 

Laeva  tenent  Thetis,  et  Melite,  Panopeaque  virgo,         825 

Nessee,  Spioque,  Thaliaque,  Cymodoceque. 

Hie  patris  ^neae  suspensara  blanda  vicissim 
Gaudia  pertentant  mentem :  jubet  ocius  omnes 
Attolli  raalos,  intendi  brachia  velis. 

Una  omnes  fecere  pedem  ;  pariterque  sinistros,  830 

Nunc  dextros  solvere  sinus ;  una  ardua  torquent 
Comua,  detorquentque :  ferunt  sua  flamina  classem. 
Princeps  ante  omnes  densum  Palinurus  agebat 
Agmen  :  ad  hunc  alii  cursum  contendere  jussi. 

Jamque  fere  mediam  cceli  Nox  humida  metam  835 

Contigerat ;  placidll  lax^rant  membra  quiete, 
Sub  remis  fusi  per  dura  sedih'a,  nautse : 
Quum  levis  setheriis  delapsus  Somnus  ab  astris 
Aera  dimovit  tenebrosum,  et  dispulit  umbras, 
Te,  Palinure,  petens,  tibi  somnia  tristia  portans  840 

Insonti ;  puppique  deus  consedit  in  alta, 
Phorbanti  similis  ;  funditque  has  ore  loquelas  : 
laside  Palinure,  ferunt  ipsa  sequora  classem  ; 
^quatse  sidrant  aurae :  datur  hora  quieti ; 
Pone  caput,  fessosque  oculos  furare  labori.  845 

Ipse  ego  paullisper  pro  te  tua  munera  inibo. 
Cui  vix  attoUens  Palinurus  lumina  fatur : 
Mene  sails  placidi  vultum  liuctusque  quietos 
Jgnorare  jubes  ?  mene  huic  confidere  monstro  ? 
iEnean  credam  quid  enim  fallacibus  austris,  850 

Et  cceli  toties  deceptus  fraude  sereni  ? 
Talia  dicta  dabat,  clavumque,  affixus  et  hasrens, 
Kusquam  amittebat,  oculosque  sub  astra  tenebat. 
£cce  !  deus  ramum  Letbaeo  rore  madentem, 
Vique  soporatum  Stygi^,  super  utraque  quassat  855 
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Tempora  ;  cunctantique  natantia  lumina  solvit. 

Vix  primos  inopina  quies  laxaverat  artus, 

Et,  super  iDcombens,  cum  puppis  parte  revuls^ 

Cumque  gubemaclo,  liquidas  projecit  in  undas 

Praecipitem,  ac  socios  nequidquam  ssepe  vocantem.        860 

Ipse  volans  tenues  se  sustulit  ales  ad  auras. 

Currit  iter  tutum  non  secius  sequore  classis, 

Promissisque  patris  Neptuni  interrita  fertur. 

Jamque  adeo  scopulos  Sirenum  advecta  subibat, 

Difficiles  quondam,  multommque  ossibus  albos ;  865 

Turn  rauca  assiduo  longe  sale  saxa  sonabant : 

Quum  pater  amisso  fluitantem  errare  magistro 

Sensit,  et  ipse  ratem  noctumis  rexit  in  undis. 

Multa  gemens,  casuque  animum  concussus  amici : 

O  nimium  coelo  et  pelago  confise  sereno,  870 

Nudus  in  ignota>  Palinure,  jacebis  arena ! 
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Sic  fatur  lacrimans,  classique  immittit  habenas, 

£t  tandem  Euboicis  Cumarum  allabitur  oris. 

Obvertunt  pelago  proras  ;  turn  dente  tenaci 

Ancora  fundabat  naves,  et  litora  curvae 

Praetexunt  puppes  ;  juvenum  manus  emicat  ardens  5 

Litus  in  Hesperium  ;  quserit  pars  semina  flammae, 

Abstrusa  in  venis  silicis  ;  pars  densa  ferarum 

Tecta  rapit  silvas  ;  inventaque  flumina  monstrat. 

At  pius  ^neas  arces,  quibus  altus  Apollo 

Praesidet,  horrendaeque  procul  secreta  Sibyllae,  10 

Antrum  immane,  petit :  magnam  cui  mentem  animumque 

Delias  inspirat  vates,  aperitque  futura. 

Jam  subeunt  Triviae  lucos,  atque  aurea  tecta. 

Daedalus,  ut  faraa  est,  fugiens  Minoia  regna, 
Praepetibus  pennis  ausus  se  credere  ccelo,  15 

Insuetum  per  iter  gelidas  enavit  ad  Arctos, 
Chalcidicdque  levis  tandem  superastitit  arce. 
Redditus  his  primum  terris,  tibi,  Phoebe,  sacravit 
Reraigium  alarum,  posuitque  immania  templa. 
In  foribus  letum  Androgeo  :  turn  pendere  pcenas  20 

Cecropidae  jussi,  miserum  !  septena  quot  annis 
Corpora  natorum  ;  stat  ductis  sortibus  uma. 
Contra,  elata  mari,  respondet  Gnosia  tellus : 
•Hie  crudelis  amor  tauri,  suppostaque  furto 
Pasiphae,  mixtumque  genus,  prolesque  biformis  25 

Minotaurus  inest,  Veneris  monumenta  nefandae  : 
Hie  labor  ille  domus,  et  inextricabilis  error. 
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Magnum  reginae  sed  enim  miseratus  amorem 

Daedalus,  ipse  dolos  tecti  ambagesque  resolvit, 

Caeca  regens  filo  vestigia.     Tu  quoque  magnam  SO 

Partem  opere  in  tanto,  sineret  dolor,  Icare,  haberes. 

Bis  conatus  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro  : 

Bis  patriae  cecidere  manus.     Quin  protenus  omnia 

Perlegerent  oculis  ;  ni  jam  praeraissus  Achates 

Afforet,  atque  una  Phcebi  Triviaeque  sacerdos,  35 

Deiphobe  Glauci ;  fatur  quae  talia  regi : 

Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spectacula  poscit. 

Nunc  grege  de  intacto  septem  mactare  juvencos 

Praestiterit,  totidem  lectas  de  more  bidentes. 

Tali  bus  affata  ^nean  (nee  sacra  morantur  40 

Jussa  viri)  Teucros  vocat  alta  in  templa  sacerdos. 
Excisum  Euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum  : 
Uuo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum  ; 
Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responsa  Sibyllae. 
Ventum  erat  ad  limen,  quum  virgo,  Poscere  fata  45 

Tempus,  ait :  Deus,  ecce  !  Deus.     Cui,  talia  fanti 
Ante  fores,  subito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus, 
Non  comtae  mansere  comae  ;  sed  pectus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument ;  majorque  videri. 
Nee  mortale  sonans  ;  ajQlata  est  numine  quando  50 

Jam  propiore  dei.     Cessas  in  vota  precesque, 
Tros,  ait,  ^nea  ?  cessas  ?  neque  enim  ante  dehiscent 
Attonitae  magna  ora  domus.     Et,  talia  fata, 
Conticuit.     Gelidus  Teucris  per  dura  cucurrit 
Ossa  tremor,  funditque  preces  rex  pectore  ab  imo  :  55 

Phoebe,  graves  Trojae  semper  miserate  labores, 
Dardana  qui  Paridis  direxti  tela  manusque 
Corpus  in  ^acidae  ;  magnas  obeuntia  terras 
Tot  maria  intravi,  duce  te,  penitusque  repdstas 
Massy  lum  gentes,  praetentaque  Syrtibus  arva ;  60 

Jam  tandem  Italiae  fugientis  prendimus  oras. 
Hac  Trojana  ten  us  fuerit  Fortuna  secuta. 
Vo8  quoque  Pergameae  jam  fas  est  parcere  genti. 
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Dique  deseque  omnes,  quibus  obstitit  Ilium,  et  ingens 

Gloria  Dardanise.     Tuque,  O  sancdssima  vates  !  65 

Praescia  venturi,  da  (non  indebita  posco 

Regna  meis  fatis)  Latio  considere  Teucros, 

Errantesque  deos,  agitataque  numina  Trojae. 

Turn  Phoebo  et  Trivise  solido  de  mannore  templum 

Instituam,  festosque  dies  de  nomine  PhGebi.  70 

Te  quoque  magna  manent  regnis  penetralia  nostris  : 

Hie  ego  namque  tuas  sortes,  arcanaque  fata 

Dicta  mese  genti,  ponam,  lectosque  sacrabo, 

Alma,  viros.     Foliis  tantum  ne  carmina  manda, 

'Se  turbata  volent  rapidis  ludibria  vends  :  75 

Ipsa  canas  oro.     Finem  dedit  ore  loquendi. 

At,  Phoebi  nondum  patiens,  immanis  in  antro 
Bacchatur  vates,  magnum  si  pectore  possit 
Excussisse  deum  :  tan  to  magis  ille  fatigat 
Os  rabidum,  fera  corda  domans,  fingitque  premendo.       80 
Ostia  jamque  domus  patuere  ingentia  centum 
Sponte  susi,  vatisque  ferunt  responsa  per  auras : 
O  tandem  magnis  pelagi  defuncte  periclis  ! 
Sed  terra  graviora  manent.     In  regna  Lavint 
Dardanidse  venient ;  mitte  banc  de  pectore  curam  ;  85 

Sed  non  et  venisse  volent.     Bella,  horrida  bella, 
Et  Tbybrim  multo  spumantem  sanguine  cemo. 
Non  Simois  tibi,  nee  Xanthus,  nee  Dorica  castra 
Defuerint.     Alius  Latio  jam  partus  Achilles, 
Natus  et  ipse  ded.     Nee,  Teucris  addita,  Juno  90 

Usquam  aberit.     Quum  tu  supplex,  in  rebus  egenis, 
Quas  gentes  Italum,  aut  quas  non  oraveris  urbes ! 
Causa  mali  tanti  conjux  iterum  hospita  Teucris, 
Extemique  iterum  thalami. 

Tu  ne  cede  malis ;  sed  contra  audentior  ito,  95 

Qua  tua  te  Fortuna  sinet.     Via  prima  salutis, 
Quod  minime  reris,  Graia  pandetur  ab  urbe. 

Talibus  ex  adyto  dictis  Cumsea  Sibylla 
Horrendas  canit  ambages,  antroque  remugit. 
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Obscuris  vera  involvens :  ea  frena  fiirenti  100 

Concutit,  et  stimulos  snb  pectore  vertit  Apollo. 

Ut  primum  cessit  faror,  et  rabida  ora  qui^runt, 

Incipit  iBneas  heros  :  Non  uUa  laborum, 

O  virgo,  nova  mi  facies  inopinave  surgit. 

Omnia  praecepi,  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregi.  105 

Unum  oro ;  quando  hie  inferni  janua  regis 

Dicitur,  et  tenebrosa  palus  Acheronte  refuso ; 

Ire  ad  conspectum  cari  genitoris,  et  ora, 

Contingat :  doceas  iter,  et  sacra  ostia  pandas. 

Ilium  ego,  per  flammas,  et  mille  sequentia  tela,  110 

Eripoi  his  humeris,  roedioque  ex  hoste  recepi : 

Ille,  meum  comitatus  iter,  maria  omnia  mecum, 

Atque  omnes  pelagique  minas  ccelique  ferebat, 

Invalidus,  vires  ultra  sortemque  senects. 

Quin,  ut  te  supplex  peterem,  et  tua  limina  adirem,        1 15 

Idem  orans  mandata  dabat.     Gnatique  patrisque. 

Alma,  precor,  miserere :  potes  namque  omnia  ;  nee  te 

Nequidquam  lucis  Hecate  praefecit  Avemis. 

Si  potuit  Manes  arcessere  conjugis  Orpheus, 

Threici^  fretus  cithari,  fidibusque  canoris  ;  120 

Si  fratrem  Pollux  altemd  morte  redemit, 

Itque  reditque  viam  toties  (Quid  Thesea  magnum, 

Quid  roemorem  Alciden  ?) ;  et  mi  genus  ab  Jove  summo. 

Talibus  orabat  dictis,  arasque  tenebat ; 
Quum  sic  orsa  loqui  vates  :  Sate  sanguine  divum,         1 25 
Tros  Anchisiade,  facilis  descensus  Averno  est ; 
Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis  : 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.     Pauci,  quos  aequus  amavit 
Jupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  sethera  virtus,  130 

Dis  geniti,  potuere.     Tenent  media  omnia  silvae, 
Cocytusque  sinu  labens  circumvenit  atro. 
Quod  si  tantus  amor  menti,  si  tanta  cupido. 
Bis  Stygios  innare  lacns,  bis  nigra  videre 
Tartara,  et  insano  juvat  indulgere  labori ;  135 
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Accipe,  qass  peragenda  prius.     Latet  arbore  opacft 

Aureus  et  foliis  et  lento  viinine  ramus,  ' 

Junoni  infemae  dictus  sacer  :  hunc  tegit  omnis 

Lucus,  et  obscuris  claudunt  convallibus  umbrse. 

Sed  non  ante  datur  telluris  operta  subire,  140 

Auricomos  quam  quis  decerpserit  arbore  foetus. 

Hoc  sibi  pulchra  suum  ferri  Proserpina  munus 

Instituit.     Primo  avulso,  non  deficit  alter 

Aureus  ;  et  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo. 

Ergo  alte  vestiga  oculis,  et  rite  repertum  145 

Carpe  manu.     Namque  ipse  volens  facilisque  sequetur, 

Si  te  fata  vocant :  aliter,  non  viribus  ullis 

Vincere,  nee  duro  poteris  convellere  ferro. 

Praeterea,  jacet  exanimum  tibi  corpus  amici 

(Heu  !  nescis),  totamque  incestat  funere  classem ;  150 

Bum  consulta  petis,  nostroque  in  limine  pendes. 

Sedibus  hunc  refer  ante  suis,  et  conde  sepulcro. 

Due  nigras  pecudes  :  ea  prima  piacula  sunto. 

Sic  demum  lucos  Stygios,  regna  invia  vivis, 

Aspicies.     Dixit ;  pressoque  obmutuit  ore.  155 

^neas  mcesto  defixus  lumina  vultu 
Ingreditur,  linquens  antrum  ;  csecosque  volutat 
Eventus  animo  secum.     Cui  fidus  Achates 
It  comes,  et  paribus  curis  vestigia  figit. 
Multa  inter  sese  vario  sermone  serebant ;  160 

Quem  socium  exanimem  vates,  quod  corpus  humandum 
Diceret.     Atque  illi  Misenum  in  litore  sicco, 
Ut  venere,  vident  indigna  morte  peremtum ; 
Misenum  iS^oliden  :  quo  non  praestantior  alter 
^re  ciere  viros,  Martemque  accendere  cantu.  165 

Hectoris  hie  magni  fuerat  comes  ;  Hectora  circum 
Et  lituo  pugnas  insignis  obibat  et  hastsl : 
Postquam  ilium  vitd  victor  spoliavit  Achilles, 
Dardanio  Mness  sese  fortissimus  heros 
Addiderat  socium,  non  inferiora  secutus.  170 

Sed  tum,  forte  cava  dum  personat  sequora  conchft, 
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Demens,  et  cantu  vocat  in  certamina  divos, 

-^mulus  exceptum  Triton  (si  credere  dignum  est) 

Inter  saxa  Tiruni  spumosa  immerserat  unda. 

Ergo  omnes  magno  circum  clamore  fremebant ;  -  1 75 

Prsecipue  pius  ^neas.     Turn  jussa  Sibyllae, 

Hand  mora,  festinant  flentes,  aramque  sepulcri 

Congerere  arboribus,  coeloque  educere  certant. 

Itur  in  antiquam  silvam,  stabula  alta  ferarum  : 

Procumbunt  piceae  :  sonat  icta  securibus  ilex  ;  180 

Fraxineaeque  trabes,  cuneis  et  fissile  robur 

Scinditur  ;  advolvunt  ingentes  montibus  ornos. 

Necnon  ^neas  opera  inter  talia  primus 

Hortatur  socios,  paribusque  accingitur  armis  ; 

Atque  haec  ipse  suo  tristi  cum  corde  volutat,  185 

Aspectans  silvam  immensam,  et  sic  voce  precatur : 

Si  nunc  se  nobis  ille  aureus  arbore  ramus 

Ostendat  nemore  in  tanto  !  quando  omnia  vere 

Heu  !  nimium  de  te  vates,  Misene,  locuta  est. 

Vix  ea  fatus  erat,  geminae  quum  forte  columbae  190 

Ipsa  sub  ora  viri  ccelo  venere  volantes, 

Et  viridi  sedere  solo.     Tum  maximus  heros 

Matemas  agnoscit  aves,  laetusque  precatur  : 

Este  duces,  O !  si  qua  via  est,  cursumque  per  auras 

Dirigite  in  lucos,  ubi  pinguem  dives  opacat  195 

Ramus  humum  :  tuque  O  !  dubiis  ne  defice  rebus, 

Diva  parens.     Sic  effatus,  vestigia  pressit, 

Observans  quae  signa  ferant,  quo  tendere  pergant. 

Pascentes  illae  tantum  prodire  volando, 

Quantum  acie  possent  oculi  servare  sequentum.  200 

Inde,  ubi  venere  ad  fauces  graveolentis  Averni, 

Tollunt  se  celeres ;  liquidumque  per  aera  lapsae, 

Sedibus  optatis  geminae  super  arbore  sidunt. 

Discolor  unde  auri  per  ramos  aura  refulsit. 

Quale  solet  silvis  brumali  frigore  viscum  205 

Fronde  virere  nova,  quod  non  sua  seminat  arbos, 

Et  croceo  fcetu  teretes  circumdare  truncos  : 
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Talis  erat  species  auri  frondentis  opaca 

Ilice  ;  sic  leni  crepitabat  bractea  vento. 

Corripit  ^neas  extern plo,  avidusque  refringit  210 

Cunotantem,  et  vatis  portat  sub  tecta  Sibyllae. 

Nee  minus  interea  Misenum  in  litore  Teucri 
Flebant,  et  cineri  ingrato  suprema  ferebant. 
Principio  pinguem  taedis  et  robore  secto 
Ingentem  straxere  pyram  :  cui  frondibus  atris  215 

Intexunt  latera,  et  ferales  ante  cupressos 
Constituunt,  decorantque  super  fulgentibus  armis. 
Pars  calidos  latices,  et  aena  undantia  flammis 
Expediunt,  corpusque  lavant  frigentis,  et  unguunt. 
Fit  gemitus.     Turn  membra  toro  defleta  reponunt,         220 
Purpureasque  super  vestes,  velamina  nota, 
Conjiciunt :  pars  ingenti  subiere  feretro, 
Triste  ministerium  !  et  subjectam  more  parentum 
Aversi  tenuere  facem.     Congesta  cremantur 
Turea  dona,  dapes,  fuso  crateres  olivo.  225 

Postquam  collapsi  cineres,  et  flam  ma  quievit ; 
Reliquias  vino,  et  bibulam  lavere  favillam, 
Ossaque  lecta  cado  texit  Corynaeus  aeno. 
Idem  ter  socios  pura  circumtulit  unda, 
Spargens  rore  levi,  et  ramo  felicis  olivse,  230 

Lustravitque  viros,  dixitque  novissima  verba. 
At  pius  ^neas  ingenti  mole  sepulcrum 
Imponit,  suaque  arma  viro,  remumque,  tubamque, 
Monte  sub  aerio  :  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur,  aeternumque  tenet  per  saecula  nomen.  235 

His  actis,  propere  exsequitur  praecepta  Sibyllae. 
Spelunca  alta  fuit,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro,  nemorumque  tenebris  : 
Quam  super  baud  ullse  poterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis  ;  talis  sese  balitus  atris  240  . 

Faucibus  effundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat : 
Unde  locum  Graii  dixerunt  nomine  Aornon. 
Quatuor  bic  primum  nigrantes  terga  juvencos 
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Constituit,  frontiqne  invergit  vina  sacerdos  ; 

Et,  summas  carpens  media  inter  cornua  setas,  245 

Ignibus  imponit  sacris,  libamina  prima, 

Voce  vocans  Hecaten,  Coeloque  Ereboque  potentem. . 

Supponunt  alii  caltros,  tepidnmque  cmorem 

Suscipiunt  pateris.     Ipse  atri  velleris  agnam 

iEneas  matri  Eumenidum,  magnaeque  sorori,  250 

Ease  ferit,  sterilemque  tibi,  Proserpina,  Taccam. 

Tum  Stygio  regi  noctamas  inchoat  aras, 

Et  solida  imponit  tauromm  viscera  flammis, 

Pingue  super  oleum  infundens  ardentibus  exds. 

Ecce  autem,  primi  sub  lumina  solis  et  ortus,  255 

Sub  pedibus  mugire  solum,  et  juga  coepta  rooveri 

Silvarum,  visaeque  canes  ululare  per  umbram, 

Adventante  dea.     Procul,  O  !  procul  este,  profani, 

Conclamat  vates,  to  toque  absisdte  luco  : 

Tuque  invade  viam,  vaginaque  eripe  ferrum :  260 

Nunc  animis  opus,  ^nea,  nunc  pectore  firmo. 

Tantum  effata,  ^rens  antro  se  immisit  aperto  : 

lUe  ducem  baud  timidis  vadentem  passibus  aequat. 

Di,  quibus  imperium  est  animarum,  Umbrseque  silentes, 
Et  Chaos,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  tacentia  late  265 

Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui  ;  sit,  numine  vestro, 
Pandere  res  alta  terrsl  et  caligine  mersas. 

Ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram, 
Perque  domos  Ditis  vacuas,  et  inania  regna : 
Quale  per  incertam  Lnnam  sub  luce  maligna  270 

Est  iter  in  silvis,  ubi  coelum  condidit  umbra 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem. 
Vestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primisque  in  faucibus  Orci, 
Luctus  et  ul trices  posuere  cubilia  Curae ; 
Pallentesque  habitant  Morbi,  tdstisque  Senectus,  275 

Et  Metus,  et  malesuada  Fames,  ac  turpis  Egestas ; 
Terribiles  visu  formse  ;  Letumque,  Labosque  ; 
Tum  consanguineus  Leti  Sopor  ;  et  mala  mentis 
Gaudia ;  mortiferumque  adverso  in  limine  Bellum, 
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Ferreique  Eumenidum  thalami,  et  Discordia  demens,     280 
Vipereum  crinem  vittis  innexa  cruehtis. 

In  medio  ramos  annosaque  brachia  pandit 
UJmus,  opaca,  ingens ;  quam  sedem  Somnia  vulgo 
Vana  tenere  ferunt,  foliisque  sub  omnibus  baerent. 
Multaque  praeterea  variarum  monstra  ferarum,  285 

Centauri  in  foribus  stabulant,  Scyllaeque  biformes, 
£t  centumgeminus  Briareus,  ac  bellua  Lemae 
Horrendum  stridens,  flammisque  armata  Chimaera. 
Gorgones,  Harpyiaeque,  et  forma  tricorporis  umbrae. 
Corripit  hie  subita  trepidus  formidine  ferrum  290 

iEneas,  strictamque  aciem  venientibus  offert ; 
Et,  ni  docta  comes  tenues  sine  corpore  vitas 
Admoneat  volitare  cava  sub  imagine  formae, 
Irruat,  et  firustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras. 

Hinc  via,  Tartarei  quae  fert  Acheron tis  ad  undas.  295 
Turbidus  hie  coeno,  vastaque  voragine,  gurges 
^stuat,  atque  omnem  Cocyto  eructat  arenam. 
Portitor  has  borrendus  aquas  et  flumina  servat 
Terribili  squalore  Charon  :  cui  plurima  mento 
Canities  inculta  jacet ;  stant  lumina  flarama  ;  300 

Sordidus  ex  humeris  nodo  dependet  amictus. 
Ipse  ratem  conto  subigit,  velisque  ministrat, 
Et  ferruginea  subvectat  corpora  cymba, 
Jam  senior  ;  sed  cruda  deo  viridisque  senectus. 
Hue  omnis  turba  ad  ripas  effnsa  ruebat ;  305 

Matres,  atque  viri,  defunctaque  corpora  vit£t 
Magnanimum  heroum  ;  pueri,  innuptaeque  puellae, 
Impositique  rogis  juvenes  ante  ora  parentum  : 
Quam  multa  in  silvis  autumni  frigore  primo 
Lapsa  cadunt  folia  ;  aut  ad  terram  gurgite  ab  alto         310 
Quam  multae  glomerantur  aves,  ubi  frigidus  annus 
Trans  pontnm  fugat,  et  terris  immittit  apricis. 
Stabant  orantes  primi  transmittere  cursum, 
Tendebantque  manus  ripae  ulterioris  amore  : 
Navita  sed  tristis  nunc  hos  nunc  accipit  illos  ;  315 
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Ast  alios  longe  8ubmotx)s  arcet  aren^. 

^neas,  miratus  enim,  motusque  tumaltu, 
Die,  ait,  O  virgo !  quid  vult  concursus  ad  amnem  ? 
Quidve  petunt  animae  ?  vel  quo  discrimine  ripas 
Hae  linquunt,  illae  remis  vada  livida  verrunt?  320 

Olli  sic  breviter  fata  est  loDgseva  sacerdos : 
Ancbisa  generate,  deum  certissima  proles, 
Cocyti  stagna  alta  vides,  Stygiamque  paludem, 
Di  cujus  jurare  timent  et  fallere  numen. 
Hsec  omnis,  quam  ceruis,  inops  inhumataque  turba  est;  325 
Portitor  ille,  Charon  ;  hi,  quos  vehit  unda,  sepulti : 
Nee  ripas  datur  horrendas  et  rauca  fluenta 
Transportare  prius,  quam  sedibus  ossa  qui^runt. 
Centum  errant  annos,  volitantque  haec  litora  circum ; 
Tum  deraum  admissi  stagna  exoptata  revisunt.  330 

Constitit  Anchissl  satus,  et  vestigia  pressit ; 
Multa  putans,  sortemque  animo  miseratus  iniquam. 
Cemit  ibi  moestos,  et  mortis  honore  carentes, 
Leucaspim,  et,  Lycise  ductorem  classis,  Oronten : 
Qqos  simul,  a  Trojd  ventosa  per  aequora  vectos,  335 

Obrnit  auster,  aqu4  involvens  naveroque  virosque. 

Ecce !  gubemator  sese  Palinurus  agebat : 
Qui  Libyco  nuper  cursu,  dum  sidera  servat, 
Exciderat  puppi,  mediis  effusus  in  undis. 
Hunc  ubi  vix  multd  moestum  cognovit  in  umbra,  340 

Sic  prior  alloqnitur  :  Quis  te,  Palinure,  deorum 
Eripuit  nobis,  medioque  sab  aequore  mersit  ? 
Die  age :  namque  roihi,  fallax  baud  ante  repertus. 
Hoc  uno  responso  animum  delusit  Apollo  ; 
Qui  fore  te  ponto  incolumem,  finesque  canebat  345 

Yentumm  Ausonios.     En  !  baec  promissa  fides  est  ? 
Ille  autem  :  Neque  te  Phoebi  cortina  fe  fell  it. 
Dux  Anchisiada,  nee  me  deus  sequore  mersit. 
Namque  gubemaclum,  multd  vi  forte  revulsum, 
Cui  datus  hserebam  custos,  cursusque  regebam,  350 

Prsecipitans  traxi  mecum.     Maria  aspera  juro 
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Non  ullum  pro  me  tan  turn  cepisse  timorem, 

Quam  tua  ne,  spoliata  armis,  excussa  magistro, 

Deficeret  tantis  navis  surgendbus  andis. 

Tres  Notus  hibernas  immensa  per  sequora  noctes  355 

Vexit  me  violentus  aqua  :  vix  lumine  quarto 

Prospexi  Italiam,  sumroa  sablimis  ab  unda. 

Paullatim  adnabam  terrae  :  jam  tuta  tenebam  ; 

Ni  gens  cnidelis  madida  cum  veste  gravatum, 

Prensantemque  uncis  manibus  capita  aspera  montis,      360 

Ferro  invasisset,  praedamque  ignara  putasset. 

Nunc  me  ductus  habet,  versantque  in  litore  venti. 

Quod  te  per  coeli  jucundum  lumen  et  auras, 

Per  genitorem  oro,  per  spes  surgentis  luli, 

Eripe  me  his,  invicte,  malis  :  aut  tu  mihi  terram  365 

Injice,  namque  potes,  portusque  require  Velinos  ; 

Aut  tu,  si  qua  via  est,  si  quam  tibi  diva  creatrix 

Ostendit  (neque  enim,  credo,  sine  numine  divum 

Flumina  tanta  paras  Stygiamque  innare  palndem). 

Da  dextram  misero,  et  tecum  me  tolle  per  undas,  370 

Sedibus  ut  saltem  placidis  in  morte  quiescam. 

Talia  fatus  erat,  ccepit  quum  talia  vates : 

Unde  haec,  O  Palinure !  tibi  tarn  dira  cupido  ? 

Tu  Stygias  inhumatus  aquas,  amnemque  severum 

Eumenidum  aspicies,  ripamve  injussus  adibis  ?  375 

Desine  fata  deum  flecti  sperare  precando. 

Sed  cape  dicta  memor,  duri  solatia  casus : 

Nam  tua  finitimi,  longe  lateque  per  urbes 

Prodigiis  acti  ccelestibus,  ossa  piabunt, 

Et  statuent  tumulum,  et  tumulo  sollemnia  mittent ;       380 

iEtemumque  locus  Palinuri  nomen  habebit. 

His  dictis  curse  emotse,  pulsusque  parumper 

Corde  dolor  tristi :  gaudet  cognomine  terra. 

Ergo  iter  inceptum  peragunt,  fluvioque  propinquant : 
Navita  quos  jam  inde  ut  Stygisl  prospexit  ab  undd        385 
Per  tacitum  nemus  ire,  pedemque  advertere  ripse  ; 
Sic  prior  aggreditur  dictis,  atque  increpat  ultro  : 
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Quisquis  es,  armatus  qui  nostra  ad  flumina  tendis, 

Fare  age,  quid  venias ;  jam  istinc  et  comprime  gressum. 

Umbrarum  hie  locus  est,  Somni,  Noctisque  soporae  :      390 

Corpora  viva  nefas  Stygia  vectare  carina. 

Nee  vero  Alciden  me  sum  laetatus  euntem 

Accepisse  lacu,  nee  Thesea  Piritboumque, 

Dis  quamquam  geniti,  atque  invicti  viribus  essent. 

Tartareum  ille  manu  custodem  in  vincla  petivit,  395 

Ipsius  a  solio  regis  traxitque  trementem  : 

Hi  dominam  Ditis  thalamo  deducere  adorti. 

Quae  contra  breviter  fata  est  Amphrysia  vates : 

NuUae  bic  insidiae  tales  ;  absiste  moveri ; 

Nee  vim  tela  ferunt :  licet  ingens  janitor,  antro  400 

iBternum  latrans,  exsangues  terreat  umbras  : 

Casta  licet  patrui  servet  Proserpina  limen. 

Troius  ^neas,  pietate  insignis  et  armis. 

Ad  genitorem  imas  Erebi  descendit  ad  umbras. 

Si  te  nulla  movet  tantae  pietatis  imago,  405 

At  ramum  hunc  (aperit  ramum  qui  veste  latebat) 

Agnoscas.     Tumida  ex  ira  tum  corda  residunt : 

Nee  plura  his.     Ille,  admirans  venerabile  donum 

Fatalis  virgae,  longo  post  tempore  visum, 

Caeruleam  advertit  puppim,  ripaeque  propinquat.  410 

Inde  alias  animas,  quae  per  juga  longa  sedebant, 

Deturbat,  laxatque  foros ;  simul  accipit  alveo 

Ingentem  ^nean  :  gemuit  sub  pondere  cymba 

Sudlis,  et  multam  accepit  riraosa  paludem. 

Tandem,  trans  fluvium,  incolumes  vatemque  virumque  415 

Informi  limo,  glaucaque  exponit  in  ulva. 

Cerberus  haec  ingens  latratu  regna  trifauci 
Personat,  adverso  recubans  immanis  in  antro  : 
Cui  vates,  horrere  videns  jam  coUa  colubris, 
Melle  soporatam,  et  medicatis  frugibus,  offam  420 

Objicit.     Ule,  fame  rabida,  tria  guttura  pandens, 
Corripit  objectam,  atque  immania  terga  resolvit 
Fusus  humiy  totoque  ingens  extenditur  antro. 
o2 
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Occupat  ^neas  aditum,  custode  sepulto, 

Evaditque  celer  ripam  irremeabilis  undae.  425 

CoQtinuo  auditae  voces,  vagitas  et  ingens, 
Infantumque  animse  flentes,  in  limine  primo : 
Quos  dulcis  vitae  exsortes,  et  ab  ubere  raptos, 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo. 
Hos  juxta  £Edso  damnati  crimine  mortis.  430 

Nee  vero  bae  sine  sorte  datae,  sine  judice,  sedes. 
Quaesitor  Minos  urnam  movet ;  ille  silentum 
Conciliumque  vocat,  vitasque  et  crimina  discit. 
Proxima  deinde  tenent  mcesti  loca,  qui  sibi  letum 
Insontes  peperere  manu,  lacemque  perosi  435 

Projecere  animas.     Quam  vellent  aetbere  in  a]to 
Nunc  et  pauperiem  et  duros  perferre  labores ! 
Fas  obstat,  tristique  palus  inamabilis  undl^ 
AUigat,  et  novies  Styx  interfusa  coercet. 

Nee  procul  bine  partem  fusi  monstrantur  in  omnem  440 
Lugentes  campi :  sic  illos  nomine  dicunt. 
Hie,  quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit, 
Secreti  celant  calles,  et  myrtea  circum 
Silva  tegit :  curae  non  ips&  in  morte  relinquunt. 
His  Pbaedram  Procrinque  locis,  mcestamque  Eripbylen, 
Crudelis  nati  monstrantem  vulnera,  cernit ;  446 

Euadnenque,  et  Pasipbaen :  bis  Laodamia 
It  comes,  et,  juvenis  quondam,  nunc  femina,  Caenis, 
Rursus,  et  in  veterem  fato  revoluta  figuram. 
Inter  quas  Pboenissa,  recens  a  vulnere.  Dido  450 

Errabat  silva  in  magna  :  quam  Troius  beros 
Ut  primum  juxta  stetit,  agnovitque,  per  umbram 
Obscuram,  qualem  primo  qui  surgere  mense 
Aut  videt,  aut  vidisse  putat  per  nubila  Lunam, 
Demisit  lacrimas,  dulcique  affatus  amore  est :  455 

Infelix  Dido  !   verus  mibi  nuntius  ergo 
Venerat  exstinctam,  ferroque  extrema  secutam  ? 
Funeris  beu !  tibi  causa  fui  ?     Per  sidera  jure, 
Per  superos,  et,  si  qua  fides  tellure  sub  im&  est, 
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Ii8y  regina,  too  de  litore  cessi.  460 

ne  jussa  deiim,  quae  nunc  has  ire  per  umbras, 

3ca  senta  situ,  cogunt,  noctemque  profundam, 

riis  egere  suis ;  nee  credere  qnivi 

i  tantum  tibi  me  discessu  ferre  dolorem. 

gradum,  teque  aspectu  ne  subtrabe  nostro.  465 

1  fugis  ?  extremum  fato,  quod  te  alloquor,  hoc  est. 

us  ^neas  ardentem  torva  tuentis 

Mt  dictis  animum,  lacrimasque  ciebat : 

olo  fixos  ocnlos  aversa  tenebat ; 

nagis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetur,  470 

1  si  dura  silex,  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. 

em  corripuit  sese,  atque  inimica  refugit 

srnus  umbriferum  ;  conjux  ubi  prisdnus  illi 

ondet  curis,  sequatque  Sycbaeus  amorem.  % 

ninus  ^neas,  casu  percussus  iniquo,  475 

iquitur  lacrimans  longe,  et  miseratur  euntem. 

le  datum  molitur  iter :  jamque  arva  tenebant 

la,  quse  bello  clari  secreta  frequentant. 

lli  occurrit  Tydeus,  hie  inclytus  armis 

lenopaeus,  et  Adrasti  parentis  imago.  480 

nultum  fleti  ad  superos,  belloque  caduci, 

iinidse:  quos  ille  omnes  longo  ordine  cemens 

nuit,  Glaucumque,  Medontaque,  Thersilocbumque, 

Antenoridas,  Cererique  sacrum  Polypboeten, 

mqne,  etiam  currus,  etiam  arma  tenentem.  485 

imstant  animae  dextra  lasvaque  frequentes. 

ridisse  serael  satis  est :  juvat  usque  morari, 

»nferre  gradum,  et  veniendi  discere  causas. 

anaum  proceres,  Agamemnoniaeque  phalanges, 

dere  virum,  fulgentiaque  arma  per  umbras,  490 

iti  trepidare  metu  :  pars  vertere  terga, 

quondam  petiere  rates:  pars  tollere  vocem 

nam  ;  inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantes. 

que  hie  Priamiden,  laniatum  corpore  toto, 

lobum  vidit,  lacerum  crudeliter  ora,  495 
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Ora,  manusque  ambas,  populataque  tempora  raptis 
Auribus,  et  truncas  inbonesto  vulnere  nares. 
Yix  adeo  agnovit  pavitantem,  et  dira  tegentem 
Supplicia ;  et  notis  compellat  vocibus  ultro : 

Deiphobe  armipotens,  genus  alto  a  sanguine  Teucri,  500 
Quis  tarn  crudeles  optavit  sumere  poenas  ? 
Cui  tan  turn  de  te  licuit?     Mihi  fama  suprema 
Nocte  tulit  fessum  vasta  te  caede  Pelasgum 
Procubuisse  super  confusse  stragis  acervum. 
Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhoeteo  in  litore  inanem  505 

Constitui,  et  magna  Manes  ter  voce  vocavi. 
Nomen  et  arma  locum  servant.     Te,  amice,  nequivi 
Conspicere,  et  patria  decedens  ponere  terra. 
Ad  quae  Priamides :  Nihil  O  tibi,  amice !  relictum : 
Pmnia  Deipbobo  solvisti,  et  funeris  umbris.  510 

Sed  me  fata  mea  et  scelus  exitiale  Lacsense 
His  mersere  malis  :  ilia  base  monumenta  reliquit. 
Namque,  ut  supremam  falsa  inter  gaudia  noctem 
Egerimus,  n6sti ;  et  nimium  meminisse  necesse  est. 
Quum  fatalis  equus  saltu  super  ardua  venit  5 1 5 

Pergama,  et  armatum  peditem  gravis  attulit  alvo  : 
Ilia,  chorum  simulans,  euantes  orgia  circum 
Ducebat  Phrygias  ;  flammam  media  ipsa  tenebat 
Ingentem,  et  summa  Danaos  ex  arce  vocabat. 
Turn  me,  confectum  curis,  somnoque  gravatum,  520 

Infelix  habuit  thalamus,  pressitque  jacentem 
Dulcis  et  alta  quies,  plaeidaeque  simillima  morti. 
Egregia  interea  conjux  arma  omnia  tectis 
Amovet,  et  fidum  capiti  subduxerat  ensem  ; 
Intra  tecta  vocat  Menelaum,  et  limina  pandit :  525 

Scilicet  id  magnum  sperans  fore  munus  amanti, 
Et  famam  exstingui  veterum  sic  posse  malorum. 
Quid  moror  ?  irrumpunt  thalamo ;  comes  additur  una 
Hortator  scelerum,  bolides.     Di,  talia  Graiis 
Instaurate,  pio  si  poenas  ore  reposco.  530 

Sed  te  qui  vivum  casus,  age,  fare  vicissim, 
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Attulerint.     Pdagme  venis  erroribus  actus, 

An  monitu  divuin  ?  an  quae  te  Fortana  fadgat, 

Ut  tristes  sine  Sole  domos,  loca  torbida,  adires  ? 

Hac  vice  sennonum  loseis  Aurora  quadrigis  533 

Jam  medium  aetherio  cursu  trajecerat  axem  ; 

£t  fors  omne  datum  traherent  per  talia  tempus ; 

Sed  comes  admoanit,  breviterque  affiUa  Sibylla  est : 

Nox  ruit,  JSnea  ;  nos  flendo  dudmus  boras. 

Hie  locus  est,  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambas :  540 

Dextera,  quae  Ditis  magni  sub  moenia  tendit ; 

Hac  iter  Elysium  nobis :  at  laeva  malorum 

Exercet  poenas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit. 

Deiphobus  contra  :  Ne  saevi,  magna  sacerdos  ; 

Discedam,  explebo  numerum,  reddarque  tenebris.  545 

I,  decus,  i,  nostrum  ;  melioribus  utere  fatis. 

Tantum  e£BEitu8,  et  in  verbo  vestigia  torsit. 

Respicit  .£neas  subito,  et  sub  rape  sinistra 
Moenia  lata  videt,  triplid  drcumdata  muro : 
Quae  rapidus  flammis  ambit  torrentibus  amnis  550 

Tartareus  Pblegetbon,  torquetque  sonantia  saxa. 
Porta  adversa,  ingens,  solidoque  adamante  columnae ; 
Yis  ut  nulla  virum,  non  ipsi  exscindere  ferro 
Coelicolae  valeant.     Stat  ferrea  turris  ad  auras  ; 
Tisiphoneque  sedens,  palla  succincta  craenta,  555 

Yestibulum  exsomnis  servat  noctesque  diesque. 
Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  et  saeva  sonare 
Verbera  ;  tum  stridor  fern,  tractaeque  catenae. 
Constitit  iEneas,  strepitumque  exterritus  hausit. 
Quae  scelerum  fades  ?  O  virgo  !  effare  ;  quibusve  560 

Urguentur  poenis  ?  quis  tantus  plangor  ad  auras  ? 

Tum  vates  sic  orsa  loqui :  Dux  inclyte  Teucrum, 
Nulli  fas  casto  sceleratum  insistere  limen ; 
Sed  me  quum  luds  Hecate  praefecit  Averais, 
Ipsa  deum  poenas  docuit,  perque  omnia  duxit.  565 

Gnosius  haec  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna« 
Castigatque  auditque  dolos,  subigitque  fateri, 
o4 
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Quae  quis  apud  superos,  furto  laetatus  inani, 

Distulit  in  seram  commissa  piacala  mortem. 

Continuo  sontes  ultrlx  accincta  flagello  570 

Tisiphone  quatit  insaltans,  torvosque  sinistra 

In  ten  tans  angues,  vocat  agmina  saeva  sororum. 

Tum  demum,  horrisono  stridentes  cardine,  sacrse 

Panduntur  portae.     Cernis,  castodia  qualis 

Yestibulo  sedeat?  facies  quae  limina  servet?  575 

Quinquaginta  atris  immanis  hiatibus,  Hydra 

Saevior  intus  habet  sedem :  turn  Tartarus  ipse 

Bis  patet  in  praeceps  tantum,  tenditque  sub  umbras, 

Quantus  ad  aetherium  cceli  suspectus  Olympum. 

Hie  genus  antiquum  Terrae,  Titania  pubes,  580 

Fulmine  dejecti,  fundo  volvuntur  in  imo. 

Hie  et  Aloidas  geminos,  immania,  vidii 

Corpora :  qui  manibus  magnum  rescindere  coelum 

Aggressi,  superisque  Jovem  detrudere  regnis. 

Yidi  et  crudeles  dantem  Salmonea  pcenas,  585 

Dum  flammas  Jovis,  et  sonitus  imitatur  Olympi. 

Quatuor  hie  invectus  equis,  et  lampada  quassans, 

Per  Graium  populos,  medlaeque  per  Elidis  urbem, 

Ibat  ovans,  divumque  sibi  poscebat  bonorem : 

Demens !  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen  590 

Mre  et  cofnipedum  pulsu  simularat  equorum. 

At  pater  omnipotens  densa  inter  nubila  telum 

Contorsit ;  non  ille  faces,  nee  fumea  taedis 

Lumina ;  praecipitemque  immane  turbine  adegit. 

Nee  non  et  Tityon,  Terrae  omniparentis  alumnum,         595 

Cernere  erat ;  per  tota  novem  cui  jugera  corpus 

Porrigitur,  rostroque  immanis  vultur  obunco 

Immortale  jecur  tondens,  foecundaque  poenis 

Viscera,  rimaturque  epulis,  habitatque  sub  alto 

Pectore ;  nee  fibris  requies  datur  uUa  renatis.  600 

Quid  memorem  Lapithas,  Ixiona,  Pirithoumque  ? — 

Quos  super  atra  silex  jam  jam  lapsura,  cadentique 

Imminet  assimilis  :  lucent  genialibus  altis 
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Anrea  fulcra  tons,  epulaeque  ante  ora  paratae 

Regifico  luxu ;  Fnriaram  maxima  juxta  605 

Accubat,  et  manibus  prohibet  contingere  mensas, 

Exsurgitque  £EU!em  attollens,  atque  intonat  ore. 

Hie,  quibas  invisi  firatres,  dum  vita  manebat, 

Pulsatusve  parens,  et  fraus  innexa  client! ; 

Aut  qui  divitiis  soli  incubuere  repertis,  610 

Nee  partem  posuere  suis ;  quae  maxima  turba  est ; 

Quique  ob  adolterium  caesi ;  quique  arma  secuti 

Impia,  nee  veriti  dominorum  fallere  dextras, 

Inclosi  poenam  exspectant.     Ne  quaere  doceri, 

Quam  poenam ;  aut  quae  forma  viros,  fortunave  mersit.  615 

Saxum  ingens  volvunt  alii,  radiisve  rotarum 

District!  pendent ;  sedet,  aeternumque  sedebit, 

Infelix  Theseus ;  Phlegyasque  miserrimus  omnes 

Admonet,  et  magna  testatur  voce  per  umbras  : 

"  Discite  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  divos."  620 

Yendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  dominumque  potentem 

Imposuit ;  fixit  leges  pretio  atque  refixit. 

Hie  thalamum  invasit  natae,  vetitosque  hymenaeos. 

Ausi  omnes  immane  nefas,  ausoque  potiti. 

Non,  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint,  oraque  centum,  625 

Ferrea  vox,  omnes  scelerum  comprendere  formas, 

Omnia  poenarum  percurrere  nomina,  possim. 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit  Phcebi  longaeva  sacerdos : 
Sed  jam  age,  carpe  viam,  et  susceptum  perfice  munus ; 
Acceleremus  ait :  Cyclopum  educta  caminis  630 

Moenia  conspicio,  atque  adverso  fomice  portas, 
Haec  ubi  nos  praecepta  jubent  deponere  dona. 
Dixerat ;  et,  pariter  gressi  per  opaca  viarum, 
Corripiunt  spatium  medium,  foribusque  propinquant. 
Occupat  iBneas  aditum,  corpusque  recent!  635 

Spargit  aqui,  ramumque  adverso  in  limine  figit. 

His  demum  exactis,  perfecto  munere  divae, 
Devenere  locos  laetos,  et  amoena  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemorum,  sedesque  beatas. 
o5 
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Largior  hie  campos  sether  et  laraine  vestit  640 

Purpureo ;  solemque  saum,  soa  sidera,  nonint. 

Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  palaestris ; 

CoDtendunt  ludo,  et  falvd  luctantar  arena  : 

Pars  pedibus  plaodant  choreas,  et  carmina  dicunt. 

Xec  non  Threicius  longa  cum  veste  sacerdos  645 

Obloquitur  numeris  septem  discrimina  vocum ; 

Jamque  fidem  digitis,  jam  pectine  palsat  ebamo. 

Hie  genus  antiquum  Teucri,  pulcherrima  proles, 

Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  melioribus  annis, 

I] usque,  Assaracusque,  et  Trojae  Dardanus  auctor.         650 

Arma  procul,  cumisque  virum  miratur  inanes. 

Stant  terra  defixae  hastae,  passimqne  soluti 

Per  campos  pascuntur  equi.     Quae  gratia  curriim 

Armoruroque  ftiit  viyis,  quae  cura  nitentes 

Pascere  equos,  eadem  sequitur  tellnre  repostos.  655 

Conspicit,  ecce !  alios  dextra  laeviqne  per  herbam 

Vescentes,  ketumque  choro  Paeana  canentes, 

Inter  odoratum  lauri  nemus ;  unde  supeme 

Plurimus  Eridani  per  silvam  volyitur  amnis. 

Hie  manus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  Tulnera  passi,  660 

Quique  sacerdotes  casti,  dum  vita  manebat, 

Quique  pii  vates,  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti, 

Inventas  aut  qui  idtam  excoluere  per  artes, 

Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo  : 

Omnibus  his  nivea  cinguntur  tempora  vitta.  665 

Quos  circurofusos  sic  est  af^ta  Sibylla ; 

Musaeum  ante  omnes  ;  medium  nam  plurima  turba 

Hunc  habet,  atque  humeris  exstantem  suspicit  altis : 

Dicite,  felices  animae,  tuque,  optime  vates, 

Quae  regio  Anchisen,  quis  habet  locus  ?  illius  ergo        670 

Yenimus,  et  magnos  Erebi  tranavimns  amnet. 

Atque  huic  responsum  paucis  ita  reddidit  heros ; 

Nulli  certa  domus :  lucis  habitamus  opacis ; 

Riparumque  toros,  et  prata  recentia  rivis 

Incolimus.     Sed  vos,  si  feet  ita  corde  Tolontaa,  675 
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Hoc  superate  jngum  ;  et  facili  jam  tramite  sistara. 
Dixit ;  et  ante  talit  gressum,  camposqae  nitentes 
Desuper  ostentat :  dehinc  summa  cacamiiia  linquunt. 

At  pater  Anchises  penitus  convalle  virenti 
Inclusas  animas,  superumqne  ad  lumen  Itoras,  680 

Lustrabat  studio  recolens,  omnemque  suorum 
Forte  recensebat  numerum,  carosque  nepotes, 
Fataque,  fortunasque  virura,  moresque,  manusque. 
Jsque,  ubi  tendentem  adversum  per  gramina  vidit 
^nean,  alacris  palmas  utrasque  tetendit ;  685 

Efiusaeque  genis  lacrimae  ;  et  vox  excidit  ore  : 
Venisti  tandem,  tuaque  exspectata  parenti 
Vicit  iter  durum  pietas  ?  datur  ora  tueri, 
Nate,  tua ;  et  notas  audire  et  reddere  voces  ? 
Sic  equidem  ducebam  animo,  rebarque  futurum,  690 

Tempora  dinumerans ;  nee  me  mea  cura  fefellit. 
Quas  ego  te  terras,  et  quanta  per  aequora  vectum 
'  Accipio  I  quantis  jactatum,  nate,  periclis ! 
Quam  metui,  ne  quid  Libyae  tibi  regna  nocerent ! 
lUe  autem :  Tua  me,  genitor,  tua  tristis  imago,  695 

Saepius  occurrens,  haec  limina  tendere  adegit : 
Stant  sale  Tyrrheno  classes.     Da  jungere  dextram, 
Da,  genitor  ;  teque  amplexu  ne  subtrahe  nostro. 
Sic  memorans,  largo  fletu  simul  ora  rigabat. 
Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum  ;  700 

Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago, 
Par  levibus  vends,  volucrique  simillima  somno. 

Interea  videt  ^neas  in  valle  reductd 
Seclusum  nemus,  et  virgulta  sonantia  silvis, 
Lethaeumque,  domos  placidas  qui  praenatat,  amnem.      705 
Hunc  circum  innumerae  gentes,  populique  volabant ; 
Ac,  veluti  in  pratis  ubi  apes  sestate  serenll 
Floribus  insidunt  variis,  et  Candida  circum 
Lilia  funduntur;  strepit  omnis  murmure  campus. 
Horrescit  visu  subito,  causasque  requirit  710 

Inscius  ^neas ;  quae  sint  ea  flumina  porro, 
o6 
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Quive  virl  tanto  complerint  agmine  ripas. 

Turn  pater  Anchises :  Animas,  quibns  altera  &to 

Corpora  debentur,  Letlisei  ad  fluminis  undam 

Securos  latices,  et  longa  oblivia  potant.  715 

Has  equidem  memorare  tibi,  atque  ostendere  coram, 

Jampridem  banc  prolem  cupio  enumerare  meorum ; 

Quo  magis  Italia  mecnm  Isetere  reperta. 

O  pater  !  anne  aliquas  ad  coelum  bine  ire  putandum  est 

Sublimes  animas,  iterumque  in  tarda  reverti  720 

Corpora  ?  quae  lucis  miseris  tarn  dira  cupido  ? 

Dicam  equidem,  nee  te  suspensum,  nate,  tenebo, 

Suscipit  Ancbises  ;  atque  ordine  singula  pandit. 

Principio,  coelum,  ac  terras,  camposque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  Lunae,  Titaniaque  astra,  725 

Spiritus  intus  alit ;  totamque,  infusa  per  artus. 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 
Inde  bominum  pecudumque  genus,  vitaeque  volantum, 
Et  quae  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  aeqaore  pontus. 
Igneus  est  ollis  vigor,  et  coelestis  origo,  730 

Serainibus  ;  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 
Terrenique  bebetant  artus,  moribundaque  membra. 
Hinc  metuunt,  cupiuntque ;  dolent,  gaudentque ;  neque  auras 
Dispiciunt,  clausae  tenebris,  et  carcere  caeco. 
Quin  et,  supremo  quum  lumine  vita  reliquit,  735 

Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nee  funditus  omnes 
Corporeae  excedunt  pestes :  penitusque  necesse  est 
Multa  diu  cpncreta  modis  inolescere  miris. 
Ergo  exercentur  poehis,  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunt.  .  Aliae  panduntur  inanes,  740 

Suspensae,  ad  ventos  :  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  elultur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni. 
Quisque  suos  patimur  Manes  :  exinde  per  amplum 
Mittimur  Elysium,  et  pauci  laeta  arva  tenemus  : 
Donee  longa  dies,  perfecto  temporis  orbe,  745 

Concretam  exemit  labem,  purumque  reliquit 
JStberium  sensum,  atque  aursd  simplicis  ignem. 
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Has  omnesy  ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annos, 
Lethaeum  ad  fluvium  dens  evocat  agmine  magno ; 
Scilicet  immemores  supera  at  convexa  revisant,  750 

Rursus  ec  incipiant  in  corpora  velie  reverti. 
Dixerat  Anchises :  natumque,  unaque  Sibyllam, 
CoQventus  trahit  in  medios,  turbamque  sooantem ; 
£t  tumulum  capit,  nnde  omnes  longo  ordine  posset 
Adversos  l^ere,  et  venientum  discere  vultus.  755 

Nunc  age,  Dardaniam  prolem  quse  deinde  sequatnr 
Gloria,  qui  maneant  Itala  de  gente  nepotes, 
lUustres  animas,  nostnimque  in  nomen  ituras, 
Expediam  dictis,  et  te  tua  fata  docebo. 

lUe,  vides,  pura  juvenis  qui  nititur  hastd,  760 

Proxima  sorte  tenet  lucis  loca ;  primus  ad  auras 
iBtherias  Italo  commix tus  sanguine  surget, 
Silvius,  Albanum  nomen,  tua  posthuma  proles  : 
Quern  tibi  loDgsevo  serum  Lavinia  conjux 
Educet  silvis,  regem,  regumque  parentem  :  765 

Unde  genus  Longi  nostrum  dominabitur  Alba. 
Proximus  ille  Procas,  Trojanae  gloria  gentis, 
Et  Capys,  et  Numitor,  et,  qui  te  nomine  reddet, 
Silvius  ^neas ;  pariter  pietate  vel  armis 
Egregius,  si  umquam  regiiandam  acceperit  Albam.         770 
Qui  juvenes  !  quantas  cstentant,  aspice,  vires ! 
At,  qui  umbrata  gerunt  civili  tempora  quercu. 
Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabios,  urbemque  Fidenam ; 
Hi  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  arces, 
Pometios,  Castrumque  Inui,  Bolamque,  Coramque.        775 
Haec  tum  nomina  erunt ;  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terrse. 
Quin  et  avo  comitem  sese  Mavortius  addit 
Romulus  ;  Assaraci  quem  sanguinis  Ilia  mater 
Educet.     Viden  ut  geminae  stant  vertice  cristae, 
Et  pater  ipse  suo  superum  jam  signat  honore  ?  780 

En  !  hujus,  nate,  auspiciis  ilia  inclyta  Roma 
Imperium  terris,  animos  sequabit  Olympo, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdabit  arces. 
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Felix  prole  virum :  qualis  Berecyntia  mater 
Invehitor  curru  Phrygias  turrita  per  urbes,  785 

Laeta  deum  partu,  centum  complexa  nepotes, 
Omnes  coelicolas,  omnes  sapera  alta  tenentes. 
Hue  geminas  nunc  flecte  acies :  banc  aspice  gentem, 
Romanosque  tuos.     Hie  Cassar,  et  omnis  luli 
Progenies,  magnum  cceli  ventura  sub  axem.  790 

Hie  vir,  hie  est,  dbi  quern  promitti  saepius  audis, 
Augustus  Caesar,  Divi  genus  :  aurea  condet 
Saecula  qui  rursus  Latio,  regnata  per  arva 
Satumo  quondam  ;  super  et  Garamantas  et  Indos 
Proferet  imperium  :  jacet  extra  sidera  tellus,  795 

Extra  anni  SolLsque  vias,  ubi  coelifer  Atlas 
Axera  bumero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptnm. 
Hujus  in  adventum  jam  nunc  et  Caspia  r^na 
Responsis  borrent  divum,  et  Maeotia  tellus, 
£t  septemgemini  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nili.  800 

Nee  vero  Alcides  tantum  telluris  obivit, 
Fixerit  aeripedem  cervam  licet,  aut  Erymanthi 
Pacdrit  nemora,  et  Lemam  tremefecerit  arcu  : 
Nee,  qui  pampineis  victor  juga  flectit  habenis. 
Liber,  agens  celso  Nysae  de  vertice  tigres.  805 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  virtutem  extendere  factis  ? 
Aut  metus  Ausonia  probibet  consistere  terrd  ? 
Quis  procul  ille  autem  ramis  insignis  olivae, 
Sacra  ferens  ?     Nosco  crines  incanaque  menta 
Regis  Romani,  primus  qui  legibus  urbem  810 

Fundabit,  Curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terra 
Missus  in  imperium  magnum.     Cui  deinde  subibit, 
Otia  qui  rumpet  patriae,  residesque  movebit, 
Tullus,  in  arma  viros,  et  jam  desueta  triumphis 
Agmina.     Quem  juxta  sequitur  jactantior  Ancus,  815 

Nunc  quoque  jam  nimium  gaudens  popularlbus  auris. 
Vis  et  Tarquinios  r^es,  animamque  superbam 
Ultoris  Bruti,  fascesque  videre  receptos  ? 
Consulis  imperium  bic  primus,  sasvaaque  secures, 
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Accipiet ;  Datosque  pater,  nova  bella  moventes,  820 

Ad  poenam  pulchra  pro  libertate  vocabit : 

Infelix !     Utcumque  fereat  ea  facta  minores, 

Vincet  amor  patriae,  laudumque  immensa  cupido. 

Quin  Decios,  Drusosque  procul,  saevumque  securi 

Aspice  Torquatom,  et  referentem  signa  Camillam.  825 

Illae  autem,  paribus  quas  fulgere  cernis  in  annis, 

Concordes  animae  nunc,  et  dum  nocte  premuntur, 

Heu  !  quantum  inter  se  bellum,  si  lumina  vitae 

Attigerint,  quantas  ades  stragemque  ciebunt ! 

Aggeribus  socer  Alpinis  atque  arce  Monoeci  830 

Descendens  ;  gener  adversis  instructus  Eois. 

Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  assuescite  bella ; 

Neu  patriae  validas  in  viscera  vertite  vires : 

Tuque  prior,  tu,  parce,  genus  qui  ducis  Olympo ; 

Projice  tela  manu,  sanguis  mens.  835 

Ille  triumphata  Capitolia  ad  alta  Corintho 

Victor  aget  currum,  caesis  insignis  Achivis. 

Eruet  ille  Argos,  Agamemnoniasque  Mycenas, 

Ipsumque  iBaciden,  genus  armipotentis  Achiili ; 

Ultus  avos  Trojae,  templa  et  temerata  Minervae.  840 

Quis  te,  magne  Cato,  taciturn,  aut  te,  Cosse,  relinquat  ? 
Quis  Gracchi  genus  ?  aut  geminos,  duo  fulmina  belli, 
Scipiadas,  cladem  Libyae  ?  parvoque  potentem 
Fabricium  ?  vel  te  sulco,  Serrane,  serentem  ? 
Quo  fessum  rapitis,  Fabii  ?  tu  Maximus  ille  es,  845 

Udus  qui  nobis  cunctando  restituis  rem. 
Excudent  alii  spirantia  moUius  aera, 
Credo  equidem  ;  viyos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus ; 
Orabunt  causas  melius  ;  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgenti^  sidera  dicent :  850 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento ; 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes ;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjecds*  et  debellare  superbos. 

Sic  pater  Anchises,  atque  haec  mirantibus  addit : 
Aspice,  ut  insignis  spoliis  Marcellus  opimis  855 
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Ingreditur,  victorque  viros  supereminet  orones ! 
Hie  rem  Romanam,  magno  tnrbante  tumultu, 
Sistet ;  eques  sternet  Poenos,  Gallumque  rebellem, 
Tertiaque  anna  patri  suspendet  capta  Quirino. 

Atqae  hie  Mneas  ;  una  namque  ire  videbat  860 

Egregium  forma  juvenem,  et  fulgentibus  armis, 
Sed  frons  laeta  parum,  et  dejecto  lamina  volta  : 
Quis  pater,  Ule  virum  qui  sic  comitatar  euntem  ? 
Filias,  anne  aliqois  magnd  de  sdrpe  nepotum  ? 
Quis  strepitus  drca  eomitum !  qoantom  instar  in  ipso !   865 
Sed  Nox  atra  eaput  tristi  drcomvolat  umbrd. 

Tum  pater  Anchises,  lacrimis  ingressus  obortis : 
O  nate  !  ingentem  lactam  ne  qaaere  tuoram  : 
Ostendent  terris  bane  tantam  fata,  neqae  ultra 
Esse  sinent.     Nimium  vobis  Romana  propagp  870 

Visa  potens,  Superi,  propria  baec  si  dona  fuissent. 
Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus !  vel  quae,  Tiberine,  videbis 
Funera,  quum  tumulum  prseterlabere  recentem ! 
Nee  puer  lliaca  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos  875 

In  tantum  spe  toilet  avos  ;  nee  Romula  quondam 
Ullo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alumno. 
Heu  pietas  !  heu  prisea  fides  !  invietaque  bello 
Dextera  !  non  Oli  quisquam  se  irapune  tulisset 
Obvius  armato,  seu  quum  pedes  iret  in  hostem,  880 

Sen  spumands  equi  foderet  calearibus  armos. 
Heu  miserande  puer  !  si  qui  fata  aspera  rumpas, 
Tu  Mareellus  eris.     Manibus  date  lilia  plenis  : 
Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 
His  saltem  aecumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani  885 

Munere.     Sic  tota  passim  regione  yagantur 
Aeris  in  campis  latis,  atque  omnia  lustrant. 
Quae  postquam  Anebises  natum  per  singula  duxit, 
Incenditque  animum  famse  venientis  amore  ; 
Exin  bella  viro  memorat  quae  deinde  gerenda«  890 

Laurentesque  docet  populos,  urbemque  Latini ; 
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£t  quo  quemque  modo  fugiatqae,  feratque,  laborem. 
Sunt  geminae  Somni  portae :  quarum  altera  fertar 
Cornea^  qua  veris  flsicilis  datur  exitus  Umbris  : 
Altera,  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephaDto  ;  895 

Sed  falsa  ad  coelam  mittunt  insomnia  Manes. 
His  ubi  turn  natum  Anchises,  unaque  Sibyllam, 
Proseqaitur  dictis,  portaque  emittit  eborn^ : 
Ille  viam  secat  ad  naves,  sociosque  revisit. 
Tom  se  ad  Caietae  recto  fert  limite  portam.  900 

Ancora  de  prora  jacitur  :  slant  litore  pappes. 
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Tu  quoque  litoribus  nostris,  iBneia  natrix, 

^ternam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedisti, 

£t  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tuus,  ossaque  nomen 

Hesperia  in  magna,  si  qua  est  ea  gloria,  signat. 

At  pius,  exsequiis,  ^neas,  rite  solutis,  5 

Aggere  composito  tumuli,  postquam  alta  quierunt 

iBquora,  tendit  iter  velis,  portumque  relinquit. 

Aspirant  aurae  in  noctem,  nee  Candida  cursus 

Luna  negat ;  splendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontus. 

Proxima  Circaeae  raduntur  litora  terrae  ;  10 

Dives  inaccessos  ubi  Solis  filia  lucos 
Assiduo  resonat  cantu,  tectisque  superbis 
Urit  odoratum  nocturna  in  lumina  cedrum, 
Arguto  tenues  percurrens  pectine  telas. 
Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus  iraeque  leonum,  15 

Vincla  recusantum,  et  sera  sub  nocte  rudentum ; 
Setigerique  sues,  atque  in  praesepibus  ursi 
Saevire,  ac  formae  magnorum  ululare  luporum  : 
Quos  hominum  ex  facie  dea  saeva  potentibus  herbis 
Induerat  Circe  in  vultus  ac  terga  ferarum.  20 

Quae  ne  monstra  pii  paterentur  talia  Troes 
Delati  in  portus,  neu  litora  dira  subirent ; 
Neptunus  ventis  implevit  vela  secundis, 
Atque  fugam  dedit,  et  praeter  vada  fervida  vexit. 

Jamque  rubescebat  radiis  mare,  et  aethere  ab  alto         25 
Aurora  in  roseis  fulgebat  lutea  bigis ; 
Quum  venti  posuere,  omnisque  repente  resedit 
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Flatus,  et  in  lento  loctantur  marmore  tonsae : 

Atque  hie  ^neas  ingentem  ex  sequore  lacum 

Prospicit.     Hanc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno,  30 

Verticibus  rapidis,  et  multa  flavas  arena, 

In  mare  prorampit.     Varis  circumque  supraque 

Assuetae  ripis  volucres,  et  fluminis  alveo, 

^thera  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  Yolabant. 

Flectere  iter  sociis,  terrasque  advertere  proras,  35 

Imperat,  et  laetus  fluvio  succedit  opaco. 

Nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,  quae  tempora  rerum, 
Quis  Latio  antiquo  fuerit  status,  advena  classem 
Quum  primum  Ausoniis  exercitus  appulit  oris, 
Expediani,  et  primae  revocabo  exordia  pugnae  :  40 

Tu  vatem,  tu,  diva,  mone.     Dicam  horrida  bella  ; 
Dicam  acies,  actosque  animis  in  funera  reges, 
Tyrrhenamque  manum,  totamque  sub  arma  coactam 
Hesperiam.     Major  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo  ; 
Majus  opus  moveo.     Rex  arva  Latinus  et  urbes  45 

Jam  senior  longa  placidas  in  pace  regebat. 
Hunc  Fauno  et  nympha  genitum  Laurente  Marica 
Accipimus :  Fauno  Picus  pater ;  isque  parentem 
Te,  Satume,  refert ;  tu  sanguinis  ultimus  auctor. 
Filius  huic,  fato  divum,  prolesque  virilis  50 

Nulla  fuit,  primaque  oriens  erepta  juventa  est* 
Sola  domum,  et  tantas  servabat  filia  sedes, 
Jam  matura  viro,  jam  plenis  nubilis  annis. 
Multi  illam  magno  e  Latio  totaque  petebant 
Ausonia  :  petit,  ante  alios  pulcherrimus  omnes,  55 

Turnus,  avis  atavisque  potens,  quern  regia  conjux 
Adjungi  generum  miro  properabat  amore ; 
Sed  variis  portenta  deum  terroribus  obstant. 
Laurus  erat  tecti  medio,  in  penetralibus  altis. 
Sacra  comam,  multosque  metu  servata  per  annos  :  60 

Quam  pater  inventam,  primas  quum  conderet  arces. 
Ipse  ferebatur  Phoebo  sacrasse  Latinus, 
Laurentesque  ab  ed  nomen  posuisse  colonis. 
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Hujus  apes  sunnnum  densse,  rairabile  dictu  ! 

Stridore  ingenti  liquidum  trans  aethera  vectae,  65 

Obsedere  apicem  ;  et,  pedibus  per  mutua  nexls, 

Examen  subitum  rarao  frondente  pependit. 

Continuo  vates  :  Externum  cemimus,  inquit, 

Adventare  virum,  et  partes  petere  agmen  easdem 

Partibus  ex  isdem,  et  snmmll  dominarier  arce.  70 

Praeterea,  castis  adolet  dum  altaria  taedis, 
Ut  juxta  genitorem  astat  Lavinia  virgo, 
Visa,  nefas !  longis  comprendere  crinibus  ignem, 
Atque  omnem  omatum  flamm&  crepitante  cremari, 
Regalesque  accensa  comas,  accensa  coronam,  75 

Insignem  gemmis  ;  turn  fumida  lumine  fulvo 
Involv],  ac  totis  Vulcanum  spargere  tectu. 
Id  vero  horrendum  ac  visu  mirabile  ferri : 
Namque  fore  illustrem  fam&  fatisque  canebant 
Ipsam ;  sed  populo  magnum  portendere  bellum.  80 

At  rex,  sollicitus  monstris,  oracula  Fauni, 
Fatidici  genitoris,  adit,  lucotque  sub  a1t& 
Consulit  Albune&  :  nemorum  quae  maxima  sacro 
Fonte  sonat,  saevamque  exbalat  opaca  mephitim. 
Hinc  Italse  gentes,  omnisque  OBnotria  tellus,  85 

In  dubiis  responsa  petunt :  hue  dona  sacerdos 
Quum  tulit,  et  caesarum  ovium  sub  nocte  silenti 
Pellibus  incubuit  stratis,  somnosque  petivit ; 
Multa  modis  simulacra  videt  volitantia  miris, 
Et  varias  audit  voces,  fruiturque  deorum  90 

Colloquio,  atque  imis  Acheronta  affatur  Ayemis. 
Hie  et  tum  pater  ipse,  petens  responsa,  Latinus 
Centum  lanigeras  mactabat  rite  bidentes ; 
Atque  barum  effultus  tergo,  stratisque,  jacebat, 
Yelleribus.     Subita  ex  alto  vox  reddita  luco  est :  95 

Ne  pete  connubiis  natam  sociare  Latinis, 
O  mea  progenies  !  thalamis  neu  crede  paratis : 
Externi  veniunt  generi,  qui  sanguine  nostrum 
Nomen  in  astra  ferant ;  qnorumque  ab  stirpe  nepotes 
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Omnia  sub  pedibns,  qua  Sol  utrumque  recurrens  100 

Aspicit  Oceanum»  vertique  regique  videbunt. 

Haec  responsa  patris  Fauni,  monitusque  silend 

Nocte  datos,  non  ipse  suo  premit  ore  Latinus ; 

Sed  circum  late  volitans  jam  Fama  per  urbes 

Ausonias  tulerat,  quum  Laomedontia  pubes  105 

Gramineo  ripse  religavit  ab  aggere  dassem. 

^neas,  primique  duces,  et  pulcher  lulus, 
Corpora  sub  ramis  deponunt  arboris  altse  ; 
Instituuntque  dapes,  et  adorea  liba  per  herbam 
Subjiciunt  epulis  ;  sic  Jupiter  ille  monebat ;  110 

Et  Cereale  solum  pomis  agrestibus  augent. 
Consumtis  bic  forte  aliis,  ut  yertere  roorsus 
Exiguam  in  Cererem  penuria  adegit  edendi, 
Et  violare  manu  malisque  audacibus  orbem 
Fatalis  crusti,  patulis  nee  parcere  quadris ;  115 

Heus !  edam  mensas  consumimus  ?  inquit  lulus. 
Nee  plura  alludens.     £a  vox  audita  laborum 
Prima  tulit  finem  ;  primamque  loquentis  ab  ore 
Eripuit  pater,  ac,  stupefactus  nuraine,  pressit. 
Continuo,  Salve  fatis  mihi  debita  Tellus,  120 

Vosque,  ait,  O  fidi  Troj»,  salvete,  Penates ! 
Hie  domus,  bsec  patria  est.     Genitor  mibi  talia  namque, 
Nunc  repeto,  Anchises,  fatorum  arcana  reliquit : 
Quum  te,  nate,  fames,  ignota  ad  litora  vectum, 
Accisis  coget  dapibus  consumere  mensas ;  125 

Tum  sperare  domos  defessus,  ibique  memento 
Prima  locare  manu,  molirique  aggere,  tecta. 
Haec  erat  ilia  fames  :  baec  nos  suprema  manebat, 
Exitiis  positura  modum. 

Qua  re  agite,  et  primo  Iseti  cum  lumine  solis,  ISO 

Quae  loca,  quive  habeant  homines,  ubi  mcenia  gentis, 
Vestigemus  et  a  portu  diversa  petamus. 
Nunc  pateras  libate  Jovi,  precibusque  vocate 
Anchisen  genitorem ;  et  vina  reponite  mensis. 

Sic  delude  effatus,  frondenti  tempora  raroo  135 
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Iraplicat,  et  Geniumque  loci,  primamque  deorum 
Tellurem,  Nymphasque,  et  adhuc  ignota  precatur 
Flumina  :  turn  Noctem,  Noctisque  orientia  signa, 
Idaeumque  Jovera,  Phrygiamque  ex  ordine  Matrem, 
Invocat,  et  duplices,  Cceloque  Ereboque,  parentes.         140 
Hie  Pater  omnipotens  ter  coelo  clarus  ab  alto 
Intonuit;  radiisque  ardentem  lucis,  et  auro, 
Ipse,  manu  quatiens,  ostendit  ab  aethere  nubem. 
Diditur  hie  subito  Trojana  per  agmina  rumor, 
Advenisse  diem,  quo  debita  moenia  condant.  145 

Certatim  instaurant  epulas,  atque  omine  magno 
Crateras  laeti  statuunt,  et  vina  coronant. 

Postera  quupi  prima  lustrabat  lampade  terras 
Orta  dies  ;  urbem,  et  fines,  et  litora  gentis 
Diversi  explorant ;  haec  fontis  stagna  Numici,  150 

Hunc  Thybrira  fluvium,  hie  fortes  habitare  Latinos. 
Turn  satus  Anchisa,  delectos  ordine  ab  omni, 
Centum  oratores  augusta  ad  moenia  regis 
Ire  jubety  ramis  velatos  Palladis  omnes  ; 
Donaque  ferre  viro,  pacemque  exposcere  Teucris.  155 

Haud  mora,  festinant  jussi,  rapidisque  feruntur 
Passibus.     Ipse  humili  designat  moenia  fossil, 
Moliturque  locum  ;  primasque  in  litore  sedes, 
Castrorum  in  morem,  pinnis  atque  aggere  cingit. 

Jamque,  iter  emensi,  turres  ac  tecta  Latioorum  160 

Ardua  cernebant  juvenes,  muroque  subibant. 
Ante  urbem  pueri,  et  primsBvo  fiore  juventus, 
Exercentur  equis,  domitantque  in  pulvere  currus ; 
Aut  acres  tendunt  arcus,  aut  lenta  lacertis 
Spicula  contorquent ;  cursuque  ictuque  lacessunt :         165 
Quum,  praevectus  equo,  longsevi  regis  ad  aures 
Nuntius  ingentes  ignot4  in  veste  reportat 
Advenisse  viros.     Ille  intra  tecta  vocari 
Imperat,  et  solio  medius  consedit  avito.  169 

Tectum  augustum,  ingens,  centum  sublime  colomnis, 
Urbe  fuit  summd,  Laurentis  regia  Pici, 
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Horrendam  silvis,  et  religione  parentum. 

Hie  sceptra  accipere,  et  primos  attollere  fasces, 

Regibus  omen  erat :  hoc  illis  curia  templum, 

Hae  sacris  sedes  epulis  :  hie  ariete  cseso,  1 75 

Perpetuis  solid  patres  considere  mensis. 

Quin  etiam  vetenim  efSgies  ex  ordine  avorum 

Antiqua  e  cedro,  Italusque,  paterque  Sabinus 

Vitisator,  curvam  servans  sub  imagine  faleem, 

Satumusque  senex,  Janique  bifrontis  imago,  180 

Vestibulo  astabant ;  aliique  ab  origine  reges, 

Martia  qui  ob  patriam  pugnando  yulnera  passi. 

Multaque  preeterea  sacris  in  postibus  arma, 

Captivi  pendent  curms,  curvseque  secures, 

£t  cristae  capitum,  et  portarum  ingentia  claustra,  185 

Spiculaque,  clypeique,  ereptaque  rostra  carinis. 

Ipse  Quirinali  lituo,  parvaque  sedebat 

Succinctus  trabea,  laevaque  ancile  gerebat 

Picus,  equum  domitor  :  quern  capta  cupidine,  conjux 

Aurea  percussum  virgsi,  versumque  venenis,  190 

Fecit  avem  Circe,  sparsitque  coloribus  alas. 

Tali  intus  tempio  div^m,  patriaque,  Latinus, 
Sede  sedens,  Teucros  ad  sese  in  tecta  vocavit ; 
Atque  haec  ingressis  placido  prior  edidit  ore : 

Dicite,  Dardanidae;  neque  enim  nescimus  et  urbem,  195 
£t  genus,  auditique  advertitis  aequore  cursum ; 
Quid  petitis  ?  quae  causa  rates,  aut  cujus  egentes, 
Litus  ad  Ausonium  tot  per  vada  caerula  vexit  ? 
Sive  errore  viae,  sen  tempestatibus  acti, 
Qualia  multa  mari  nautae  patiuntur  in  alto,  200 

Fluminis  intr^stis  ripas,  portuque  sedetis  ; 
Ne  fugite  hospitium,  neve  ignorate  Latinos 
Satumi  gentem,  hand  vinclo  nee  legibus  aequam, 
Sponte  sud  veterisque  del  se  more  tenentem. 
Atque  equidem  memini,  fama  est  obscurior  annis,  205 

Auruncos  ita  ferre  senes,  his  ortus  ut  agris 
Dardanus  Idaeas  Phrygiae  penetrdrit  ad  urbes. 
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Threiciamque  Samon,  quae  nunc  Samothracia  fertur. 
Hinc  ilium,  Corythi  Tyrrhena  ab  sede  profectum, 
Aurea  nunc  solio  stellantis  regia  coeli  .210 

Accipit,  et  numerum  divorum  altaribus  addit. 

Dixerat ;  et  dicta  Ilioneus  sic  voce  secutus  : 
Rex,  genus  egregium  Fauni,  nee  fluctibus  actos 
Atra  subegit  hiems  vestris  succedere  terris, 
Nee  sidus  regione  vis  litusve  fefellit :  215 

Consilio  banc  omnes,  animisque  volentibus,  urbem 
Afferimur,  pulsi  regnis,  quae  maxima  quondam 
Extrerao  veniens  Sol  aspiciebat  Olympo. 
Ab  Jove  principium  generis  :  Jove  Dardana  pubes 
Gaudet  avo  :  Rex  ipse  Jovis  de  gente  suprema,  220 

Troius  ^neas,  tua  nos  ad  limina  misit. 
Quanta  per  Idaeos,  saevis  effusa  Mycenis, 
Tempestas  ierit  campos  :  quibus  actus  uterque, 
Europae  atque  Asiae,  fatis  concurrent  orbis  ; 
Audiit  et,  si  quem  tellus  extrema  refuso  225 

Submovet  Oceano,  et,  si  quem  extenta  plagarum 
Quatuor  in  medio  dirimit  plaga  Solis  iniqui. 
Diluvio  ex  illo  tot  vasta  per  aequora  vecti, 
Dis  sedem  exiguam  patriis,  litusque  rogamus 
Innocuum,  et  cunctis  undamque  auramque  patentem.     230 
Non  erimus  regno  indecores  ;  nee  vestra  feretur 
Fama  levis,  tantive  abolescet  gratia  facti ; 
Nee  Trojam  Ausonios  gremio  excepisse  pigebit. 
Fata  per  ^neae  juro,  dextramque  potentem, 
Sive  fide,  sen  quis  bello  est  expertus,  et  armis ;  235 

Multi  nos  populi,  multae  (ne  temne,  quod  ultro 
Praeferimus  manibus  vittas,  ac  verba  precantia) 
Et  petiere  sibi  et  voluere  adjungere  gentes. 
Sed  nos  fata  deum  vestras  exquirere  terras 
Imperiis  egere  suis.     Hinc  Dardanus  ortus  ;  240 

Hue  repetit,  jussisque  ingentibus  urguet  Apollo 
Tynbenum  ad  Thybrim,  et  fontis  vada  sacra  Numici. 
Dat  tibi  praeterea  Fortunae  parva  prions 
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Munera,  reliquias  Troja  ex  ardente  receptas. 

Hoc  pater  Anchises  auro  libabat  ad  aras:  245 

Hoc  Priami  gestamen  erat,  quum  jura  vocatis 

More  daret  populis,  sceptrumque,  sacerque  tiaras, 

Iliad  unique  labor,  vestes. 

Talibus  Ilionei  dictis  defixa  Latiniis 
Obtutu  tenet  ora,  soloque  immobilis  haeret,  250 

Intentos  volvens  oculos.     Nee  purpura  regem 
Picta  inovet,  nee  sceptra  movent  Priameia  tantum, 
Quantum  in  connubio  natae  thalamoque  moratur ; 
Et  veteris  Fauni  volvit  sub  pectore  sortem : 
Hunc  ilium  fatis  externa  ab  sede  profectum  255 

Portendi  generum,  paribusque  in  regna  vocari 
Auspiciis  ;  huic  progeniem  virtute  futuram 
Egregiam,  et  totum  quae  viribus  occupet  orbem. 
Tandem  laetus  ait :  Di  nostra  incepta  secundent, 
Au^riumque  suum.     Dabitur,  Trojane,  quod  optas.     260 
Munera  nee  sperno.     Non  vobis,  rege  Latino, 
Divitis  uber  agri,  Trojaeve  opulentia  deerit. 
Ipse  modo  ^neas,  nostri  si  tanta  cupido  est, 
Si  jungi  hospitio  properat,  sociusque  vocari, 
Adveniat ;  vultus  neve  exhorrescat  amicos  :  265 

Pars  mihi  pacis  erit  dextram  tetigisse  tyranni. 
Yos  contra  regi  mea  nunc  mandata  referte. 
Est  mihi  nata,  viro  gentis  quam  jungere  nostrae, 
Non  patrio  ex  adyto  sortes,  non  plurima  coelo 
Monstra  sinunt:  generos  extemis  afibre  ab  oris,  270 

Hoc  Latio  restare  canunt,  qui  sanguine  nostrum 
Nomen  in  astra  ferant.     Hunc  ilium  poscere  fata 
Et  reor,  et,  si  quid  veri  mens  augurat,  opto. 
Haec  efifatus,  equos  numero  pater  eligit  omni : 
Stabant  ter  centum  nitidi  in  praesepibus  altis.  275 

Omnibus  extemplo  Teucris  jubet  ordine  duci 
Instratos  ostro  alipedes,  pictisque  tapetis. 
Aurea  pectoribus  demissa  monilia  pendent : 
Tecti  auro,  folvum  mandont  sub  dentibus  aurum. 

H 
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Absenti  Mnese  curnim,  geminosque  jugales  280 

Semine  ab  aetberio,  spirantes  naribus  ignem, 

Illorura  de  genie,  patri  quos  dsedala  Circe 

Supposita  de  matre  notbos  furata  creavit. 

Talibus,  iEneadse,  donis  dictisque  Latini, 

Sublimes  in  equis  redeunt,  pacemque  reportant.  285 

Ecce  autem  Inachiis  sese  referebat  ab  Argis 
Saeva  Jovis  conjux,  aurasque  invecta  tenebat ; 
£t  laetum  iBnean,  classemque  ex  setbere  longe 
Dardaniam  Siculo  prospexit  ab  usque  Pacbyno. 
Moliri  jam  tecta  videt,  jam  fidere  terrae  ;  290 

Deseniisse  rates.     Stetit  acri  fixa  dolore. 
Turn,  quassans  caput,  haec  effundit  pectore  dicta : 
Heu  stirpem  invisam  !  et  fads  contraria  nostris 
Fata  Phrygum  !  num  Sigeis  occumbere  cam  pis, 
Num  capti  potuere  capi  ?  num  incensa  cremavit  295 

Troja  viros  ?  medias  acies,  mediosque  per  ignes 
Invenere  viam.     At,  credo,  mea  numina  tandem 
Fessa  jacent,  odiis  aut  exsaturata  quievi ! 
Quin  etiam  patria  excussos  infesta  per  undas 
Ansa  sequi,  et  profugis  toto  me  opponere  ponto.  300 

Absumtae  in  Teucros  vires  coelique,  marisque. 
Quid  Syrtes,  aut  Scylla  mibi,  quid  vasta  Charybdis 
Profuit  ?  optato  conduntur  Tbybridis  alveo, 
Securi  pelagi,  atque  mei.     Mars  perdere  gentem 
Iramanem  Lapithiim  valuit :  concessit  in  iras  305 

Ipse  deum  antiquam  genitor  Calydona  Dianas  ; 
Quod  scelus  aut  Lapithas  tantum,  aut  Calydona  merentem  ? 
Ast  ego,  magna  Jovis  conjux,  nil  linquere  inausum 
Quae  potui  infelix,  quae  memet  in  omnia  verti, 
Vincor  ab  MneL     Quod,  si  mea  numina  non  sunt        3 1 0 
Magna  satis,  dubitem  baud  equidem  implorare  quod  usquam 

est: 
Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo. 
Non  dabitur  regnis,  esto,  prohibere  Latinis, 
Atque  immota  manet  iatis  Lavinia  conjux : 
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At  trabere,  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus  ;         315 
At  licet  amborum  populos  exscindere  regum. 
Hac  gener  atque  socer  coeant  mercede  suorum. 
Sanguine  Trojano  et  Rutulo  dotabere,  virgo  ; 
£t  Bellona  mauet  te  pronuba.     Nee  face  tantum 
Cisseis  prasgnans  ignes  enixa  jugales  :  320 

Quin  idem  Veneri  partus  suus,  et  Paris  alter, 
Fanestaeque  iterum  recldiva  in  Pergama  taedse. 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  terras  horrenda  petivit. 
Luctificam  Allecto  dirarum  ab  sede  sororum 
Infernisque  ciet  tenebris ;  cui  tristia  bella,  325 

Irseque,  insidieeque,  et  crimina  noxia,  cordi. 
Odit  et  ipse  pater,  Pluton,  odere  sorores 
Tartareae  monstrum  :  tot  sese  vertit  in  ora, 
Tarn  saevae  facies,  tot  puUidat  atra  colubris. 
Quam  Juno  his  acuit  verbis,  ac  talia  fatur  :  330 

Hunc  mihi  da  proprium,  virgo  sata  Nocte,  laborem, 
Hanc  operam,  ne  noster  honos,  infractave  cedat 
Fama  loco  ;  neu  connubiis  ambire  Latinum 
Mne&das  possint,  Italosve  obsidere  fines. 
Tu  potes  unanimos  armare  in  proelia  fratres,  335 

Atque  odiis  versare  domos  ;  tu  verbera  tectis, 
Funereasque  inferre  faces  :  tibi  nomina  raille, 
Mille  nocendi  artes.     Foecundum  concute  pectus, 
Disjice  compositam  pacem,  sere  crimina  belli : 
Anna  velit  poscatque  simul,  rapiatque  juventus.  340 

Exin  Gorgoneis  Allecto  infecta  venenis 
Principio  Latium,  et  Laurentis  tecta  tyranni 
Celsa  petit,  tacitumque  obsedit  limen  Amatse, 
Quam,  super  adventu  Teucrum,  Turnique  bymenaeis, 
Femineae  ardentem  curaeque  iraeque  coquebant.  345 

Huic  dea  caeruleis  unum  de  crinibus  anguem 
Conjicit,  inque  sinum  praecordia  ad  intima  subdit ; 
Quo  furibunda  domum  monstro  permisceat  omnem. 
Ille,  inter  vestes  et  levia  pectora  lapsus, 
Volvitor  attactu  nuUo,  fallitque  furentem,  350 
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Vipeream  inspirans  animam  :  fit  tortile  collo 

Aurum  ingens  coluber,  fit  longae  taenia  vittae, 

Innectitque  comas,  et  membris  lubricus  errat. 

Ac,  dum  prima  lues,  ado  sublapsa  veneno, 

Pertentat  sensus,  atque  ossibus  implicat  ignem,  355 

Necdum  animus  toto  percepit  pectore  flammam ; 

Mollius,  et  solito  matrum  de  more,  locuta  est, 

Multa  super  nata  lacrimans,  Phrygiisque  hymenaeis  : 

Exsulibusne  datur  ducenda  Lavinia  Teucris, 

O  genitor  ?  nee  te  miseret  nataeque,  tuique  ?  360 

Nee  matris  miseret,  quam  primo  aquilone  relinquet 

Perfidus,  alta  petens  abducta  virgine  praedo  ? 

At  non  sic  Phrjgius  penetrat  Lacedaemona  pastor, 

Ledaeamque  Helenam  Trojanas  vexit  ad  urbes  ? 

Quid  tua  sancta  fides  ?  quid  cura  antiqua  tuorum,         365 

£t  consanguineo  to  ties  data  dextera  Turno? 

Si  gener  externa  petitur  de  gente  Latinis, 

Idque  sedet,  Faunique  premunt  te  jussa  parentis  ; 

Omnem  equidem  sceptris  terram  quae  libera  nostris 

Dissidet,  externum  reor,  et  sic  dicere  divos  :  370 

Et  Turno,  si  prima  domus  repetatur  origo, 

Inachus  Acrisiusque  patres,  mediaeque  Mycenae. 

His  ubi  nequidquam  dictis  experta  Latinum 
Contra  stare  videt,  penitusque  in  viscera  lapsum 
Serpentis  furiale  malum,  totamque  pererrat ;  375 

Turn  vero  infelix,  ingentibus  excita  monstris, 
Immensam  sine  more  furit  lymphata  per  urbem. 
Ceu  quondam  torto  volitans  sub  verbere  turbo, 
Quem  pueri,  magno  in  gyro,  vacua  atria  circum, 
Jntenti  ludo,  exercent ;  ille  actus  habena  380 

Curvatis  fertur  spatiis  :  stupet  inscia  supra 
Impubesque  manus,  mirata  volubile  buxum  : 
Dant  animos  plagae.     Non  cursu  segnior  illo 
Per  medias  urbes  agitur,  populosque  feroces. 
Quin  etiam  in  silvas,  simulato  numine  Bacchi,  385 

Majus  adorta  nefas,  majoremque  orsa  furorem, 
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Evolat,  et  natam  firondosis  montibus  abdit ; 
Quo  thalamum  eripiat  Teucris,  tasdasque  moretur : 
Euoe  Bacche  !  fremens,  solum  te  virgine  dignum 
Vociferans  ;  etenim  inolles  tibi  sumere  thyrsos,  390 

Te  lustrare  choro,  sacrum  tibi  pascere  crioem. 

Fama  volat;  Furiisque  accensas  pectore  matres 
Idem  omnes  simul  ardor  agit,  nova  quaerere  tecta. 
Deseraere  domos :  ventis  daut  colla,  comasque. 
Ast  aliae  tremulis  ululacibus  setbera  complent,  395 

Pampineasque  gerunt,  incinctae  pellibus,  hastas. 
Ipsa  inter  medias  flagrantem  fervida  pinum 
Sustinet,  ac  natae  Turnique  canit  hymenaeos, 
Sanguineam  torquens  aciem  ;  torvumque  repente 
Clamat :  lo  matres,  audita,  ubi  quaeque,  Latinae  !  400 

Si  qua  piis  animis  manet  iofelicis  Amatae 
Gratia,  si  juris  materni  cura  remordet ;  - 
Solvite  crinales  vittas,  capite  orgia  mecum. 

Talem  inter  silvas,  inter  deserta  ferarum, 
Reginam  Allecto  stimulis  agit  undique  Bacchi.  405 

Postquam  visa  satis  primos  acuisse  furores, 
Consiliumque  omnemque  domum  vertisse  Latini ; 
Protenus  hinc  fuscis  tristis  dea  toUitur  alis 
Audacis  Rutuli  ad  muros  :  quam  dicitur  urbem 
Acrisioneis  Danae  fundasse  colonis,  410 

Praecipiti  delata  noto.    Locus  Ardea  quondam 
Dictus  avis  :  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen  ; 
Sed  fortuna  fuit.     Tectis  hie  Turnus  in  altis 
Jam  mediam  nigrd  carpebat  nocte  quietem. 
Allecto  torvam  faciem,  et  furialia  membra  415 

Exuit :  in  vultus  sese  transformat  aniles, 
Et  frontem  obscoenam  rugis  arat;  induit  albos 
Cum  vitti  crines ;  tum  ramum  innectit  oliva; ; 
Fit  Calybe,  Junonis  anus  templique  sacerdos ; 
Et  juveni  ante  oculos  his  se  cum  vocibus  offert :  420 

Turne,  tot  incassum  fusos  patiere  labores, 
£t  tua  Dardaniis  transcribi  sceptra  colonis  ? 
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Rex  tibi  conjugium,  et  quaesitas  sanguine  dotes, 

Abnegat ;  externusque  in  regnum  quaeritur  hseres. 

1  nunc,  ingratis  offer  te,  irrise,  periclis  :  425 

Tyrrhenas,  i,  sterne  acies  ;  tege  pace  Latinos. 

Haec  adeo  tibi  me,  placida  quum  nocte  jaceres, 

Ipsa  palam  fari  omnipotens  Saturnia  jussit. 

Quare  age,  et  armari  pubem,  portisque  moveri,  429 

Laetus  in  arma  para ;  et  Phrygios,  qui  flumine  pulchro 

Consedere,  duces,  pictasque  exuere  carinas. 

Ccelestum  vis  magna  jubet.     Rex  ipse  Latinus, 

Ni  dare  conjugium,  et  dicto  parere  fatetur, 

Sentiat  et  tandem  Turnum  experiatur  in  armis. 

Hie  juvenis,  vatem  irridens,  sic  orsa  vicissim  435 

Ore  refert :  Classes  invectas  Tbybridis  undam 
Non,  ut  rere,  meas  effugit  nuntius  aures  ; 
Ne  tantos  mihi  finge  metus :  nee  regia  Juno 
Immemor  est  nostri. 

Sed  te,  victa  situ,  verique  effoeta,  senectus,  '      ^440 

O  mater !  curis  nequidquam  exercet,  et,  arma 
Regum  inter,  falsa  vatem  formidine  ludit. 
Cura  tibi,  divum  effigies  et  templa  tueri : 
Bella  viri  pacemque  gerant,  quis  bella  gerenda. 

Talibus  Allecto  dictis  exarsit  in  iras.  445 

At  juveni  oranti  subitus  tremor  occupat  artus ; 
Deriguere  oculi :  tot  Erinys  sibilat  hydris, 
Tantaque  se  facies  aperit.     Tum,  flammea  torquens 
Lumina,  cunctantem  et  quaerentem  dicere  plura 
Repulit ;  et  geminos  erexit  crinibus  angues,  450 

Yerberaque  insonuit,  rabidoque  haec  addidit  ore : 
£n  ego !  victa  situ,  quam,  veri  effoeta,  senectus, 
Arma  inter  regum,  falsa  formidine  ludit : 
Respice  ad  haec  :  adsum  dirarum  ab  sede  sororum ; 
Bella  manu,  letumque  gero.  455 

Sic  effata,  facem  juveni  conjecit,  et  atro 
Lumine  fumantes  fixit  sub  pectore  taedas. 
Olli  somnum  ingens  rumpit  payor,  ossaque  et  artus 
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Perfiindit  toto  promptas  corpore  sudor. 

Arroa  amens  fremit ;  anna  toro  tectisque  requirit.  460 

Saevit  amor  ferri,  et  scelerata  insania  belli ; 

Ira  super:  magno  veluti  quum  flamma  sonore 

Virgea  suggeritor  costis  undantis  aeni, 

Exsultantque  sestu  latices ;  furit  intus  aquai 

Fumidus,  atque  alte  spumis  exuberat,  amnis  ;  465 

Nee  jam  se  capit  unda ;  volat  vapor  ater  ad  auras. 

Ergo  iter  ad  regem,  polluta  pace,  Latinum 

lodicit  primis  juvenum,  et  jubet  arma  parari, 

Totari  Italiam,  detrudere  f  nibus  hostem : 

Se  satis  ambobus,  Teucrisque,  venire,  Latinisque.  470 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  divosque  in  vota  vocavit, 

Certatim  sese  Rutuli  exbortantur  in  arma. 

Hunc  decus  egregium  formae  movet,  atque  juventae ; 

Hunc  atavi  reges ;  bunc  clans  dextera  factis. 

Dum  Tumus  Rutulos  animis  audacibus  implet,         475 
Allecto  in  Teucros  Stygiis  se  concitat  alis ; 
Arte  nova  speculata  locum,  quo  litore  pulcher 
Insidiis  cursuque  feras  agitabat  lulus. 
Hie  subitam  canibus  rabiem  Cocytia  virgo 
Objtcit,  et  noto  nares  contingit  odore,  480 

Ut  cervum  ardentes  agerent :  qusB  prima  laborum 
Causa  fiiit,  belloque  animos  accendit  agrestes. 

Cervus  erat  formd  praestanti  et  comibus  ingens, 
Tyrrhidae  pueri  quern,  matris  ab  ubere  raptum, 
Nutribant,  Tyrrbeusque  pater,  cui  regia  parent  485 

Armenta,  et  late  custodia  credlta  campi. 
Assuetum  imperiis  soror  omni  Silvia  cura, 
Mollibus  intexens  omabat  comua  sertis, 
Pectebatque  ferum,  puroque  in  fonte  lavabaU 
Ille,  manum  patiens,  mensaeque  assuetus  heriii,  490 

Errabat  silvis ;  rursusque  ad  limina  nota 
Ipse  domum  ser^  quamvis  se  nocte  ferebat. 
Hunc  procul  errantem  rabida&  venantis  luli 
Commovere  canes;  fluvio  quum  forte  secundo 
H  4 
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Deflueret,  ripaque  sestus  viridante  levaret.  495 

Ipse  etiam,  eximise  laudis  succensus  amore, 

Ascanius  curvo  direxit  spicula  cornu  : 

Nee  dextrae  erranti  deus  abfuit ;  actaque  multo 

Perque  uterum  sonitu  perque  ilia  venit  arundo. 

Saucius  at  quadrupes  nota  intra  tecta  refugit,  500 

Suecessitque  gemens  stabulis,  questoque,  cruentus, 

Atque  imploranti  sirailis,  tectum  omne  replebat. 

Silvia  prima  soror,  palmis  percussa  lacertos, 

Auxilium  vocat,  et  duros  conclamat  agrestes. 

Olli,  pestis  enim  tacitis  latet  aspera  silvis,  505 

Jmprovisi  adsunt ;  hie  torre  armatus  obusto, 

Stipitis  hie  gravidi  nodis  :  quod  cuique  repertum 

Rimanti,  telum  ira  facit.     Vocat  agmina  Tyrrheus, 

Quadrifidam  quercum  cuneis  ut  forte  coactis 

Scindebat,  rapta  spirans  immane  secari.  510 

At  saeva  e  speculis  tempus  dea  nacta  nocendi 
Ardua  tecta  petit  stabuli  ;  et  de  culmine  summo 
Pastorale  canit  signum,  cornuque  recurvo 
Tartaream  intendit  vocem  :  qud  protenus  omne 
Contremuit  nemus,  et  silvae  insonuere  profundae.  515 

Audiit  et  Trivise  longe  lacus,  audiit  amnis 
Sulfurea  Nar  albus  aqua,  fontesque  Velini ; 
£t  trepidae  matres  pressere  ad  pectora  natos. 

Tum  vero  ad  vocem  celeres,  qua  buccina  signum 
Dira  dedit,  raptis  concurrunt  undique  telis  520 

Jndomiti  agricolae  :  nee  non  et  Troia  pubes 
Ascanio  auxilium  castris  effundit  apertis. 
Direxere  acies.     Non  jam  certamine  agresti 
Stipitibus  duris  agitur,  sudibusve  prasustis  ; 
Sed  ferro  ancipiti  decemunt,  atraque  late  525 

Horrescit  strictis  seges  ensibus,  aeraque  fulgent 
Sole  lacessita,  et  lucem  sub  nubila  jactant : 
Fluctus  uti  primo  coepit  quum  albescere  vento, 
Paullatim  sese  toll  it  mare,  et  altius  undas 
Erigit ;  inde  imo  consurgit  ad  aethera  fundo.  530 
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Hie  juvenis,  primam  ante  aciem,  stridente  sagitta, 
Natorum  Tyrrhei  fuerat  qui  maxim  us,  Almo 
Stemitur ;  haesit  enim  sub  gutture  vulnus,  et  udse 
Vocis  iter  tenuemque  inclusit  sanguine  vitam. 
Corpora  multa  virum  circa,  seniorque  Galaesus,  535 

Dum  paci  medium  se  ofiert ;  justissimus  unus 
Qui  fuit,  Ausoniisque  olim  ditissimus  arvis  : 
Quinque  greges  iili  balantum,  quina  redibant 
Armenta,  et  terram  centum  vertebat  aratris. 

Atque  ea  per  campos  aequo  dum  Marte  geruntur,       540 
Promissi  dea  facta  potens,  ubi  sanguine  bellum 
Imbuit,  et  primae  commisit  funera  pugnae, 
Deserit  Hesperiam,  et,  cceli  conversa  per  auras, 
Junonem  victrix  a&tur  voce  superba : 
£n !  perfecta  tibi  bello  discordia  tristi :  545 

Die,  in  amicitiam  coeant,  et  fcedera  jungant. 
Quandoquidem  Ausonio  respersi  sanguine  Teucros  : 
Hoc  etiam  his  addam,  tua  si  mihi  certa  voluntas, 
Finitimas  in  bella  feram  rumoribus  urbes, 
Accendamque  animos  insani  Martis  amore,  550 

Undique  ut  auxilio  veniant ;  spargam  arma  per  agros. 
Turn  contra  Juno :  Terrorum  et  fraudis  abunde  est. 
Stant  belli  causae  :  pugnatur  comminus  armis : 
Quae  fors  prima  dedit,  sanguis  novus  imbuit  arma. 
Talia  conjugia,  et  tales  celebrent  hymenaeos  555 

Egregium  Veneris  genus  et  rex  ipse  Latinus. 
Te  super  aethereas  errare  licentins  auras 
Haud  Pater  ilie  velit,  summi  regnator  Olympi. 
Cede  locis.     Ego,  si  qua  super  fortuna  laborum  est, 
Ipsa  regam.     Tales  dederat  Saturnia  voces.  560 

Ilia  autem  attollit  stridentes  anguibus  alas, 
Cocytique  petit  sedem,  supera  ardua  linquens. 

Est  locus  Italiae  medio  sub  montibus  altis, 
Nobilisy  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 
Amsancti  valles  :  densis  hunc  frondibus  atrum  565 

Urguet  utrimque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  firagosus 
h5 
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Dat  sonitum  saxis,  et  torto  vortice,  torrens : 
Hie  specus  horrendum,  ssevi  spiracula  Ditis, 
Monstratur,  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces  ;  quis  condita  Erinys,  570 

Invisum  numen,  terras  coelumque  levabat. 

Nee  minus  interea  extremam  Satumia  bello 
Imponit  regina  manum.     Ruit  omnis  in  urbem 
Pastorum  ex  acie  numerus,  csesosque  reportant 
Almonem  puerum,  foedatique  ora  Galsesi ;  575 

Implorantque  deos,  obtestanturque  Latinum. ' 
Turnus  adest,  medioque  in  crimine,  caedis  et  ignis 
Terrorem  ingeminat :  Teucros  in  regna  vocari ; 
Stirpem  admisceri  Phrygiam  ;  se  limine  pelli. 
Tum,  quorum,  attonitse  Baccho,  nemora  avia  matres      580 
Insultant  thiasis,  neque  enim  leve  nomen  Amatae, 
Undiqiie  collecti  coeunt,  Martemque  fatigant. 
Ilicet  infandum  cuncti  contra  omina  bellum, 
Contra  fata  dedm,  perverse  numine,  poscunt : 
Certatim  regis  circumstant  tecta  Latini.  585 

I  lie,  velut  pelagi  rupes  immota,  resistit : 
Ut  pelagi  rupes,  magno  veniente  fragore, 
Quae  sese,  multis  circum  latrantibus  undis, 
Mole  tenet ;  scopuli  nequidquam  et  spumea  circum 
Saxa  fremunt,  laterique  illisa  refunditur  alga.  590 

Verum,  ubi  nulla  datur  caecum  exsuperare  potestas 
Consilium,  et  saevae  nutu  Junonis  eunt  res ; 
Multa  deos  aurasque  pater  testatus  inanes, 
Frangimur,  heu !  fatis,  inquit,  ferimurque  procell4. 
Ipsi  has  sacrilego  pendetis  sanguine  poenas,  595 

O  miseri !  Te,  Tume,  nefas,  te  triste  manebit 
Supplicium  ;  votisque  deos  venerabere  sens  : 
Nam  mihi  parta  quies,  omnisque  in  limine  portus  ; 
Funere  felici  spolior.     Nee  plura  locutus 
Sepsit  se  tectis,  rerumque  reliquit  habenas.  600 

Mos  erat  Hesperio  in  Latio,  quem  protenus  urbes 
Albanae  coluere  sacrum,  nunc,  maxima  rerum, 
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Roma  colit,  quum  prima  movent  in  prcelia  Martem, 

Sive  Getis  inferre  manu  lacrimabile  bellum, 

Hyrcanisve,  Arabisve,  parant,  seu  tendere  ad  Indos,      605 

Auroramque  sequi,  Parthosque  reposcere  signa. 

Sunt  geminae  Belli  portae,  sic  nomine  dicunt, 

Religione  sacrse,  et  saevi  fonnidine  Martis : 

Centum  aerei  claudnnt  vectes,  aeternaque  ferri 

Robora  ;  nee  (^stos  absistit  limine  Janus.  610 

Has,  ubi  certa  sedet  patribus  sententia  pugnas, 

Ipse,  Quirinali  trabe4  cinctuque  Gabino 

Insignia,  reserat  stridentia  limina  Consul ; 

Ipse  vocat  pugnas  :  sequitur  tum  cetera  pubes  ; 

^reaque  assensu  conspirant  comua  rauco.  615 

Hoc  et  tum  ^neadis  indicere  bella.  Latinus 

More  jubebatur,  tristesque  recludere  portas. 

Abstinuit  tactu  pater,  aversusque  refugit 

Foeda  ministeria,  et  caecis  se  condidit  umbris. 

Tum  regina  deum,  ccelo  delapsa,  morantes  620 

Impulit  ipsa  manu  portas,  et,  cardine  verso. 

Belli  ferratos  rupit  Satumia  postes. 

Ardet  inexcita  Ausonia  atque  immobilis  ante  : 
Pars  pedes  ire  parat  campis ;  pars  arduus  altis 
Pulverulentus  equis  furit:  omnes  arma  requirunt.  625 

Pan  leves  clypeos,  et  spicula  lucida  tergunt 
Arvinli  pingui,  subiguntque  in  cote  secures ; 
Signaque  ferre  juvat,  sonitusque  audire  tubarum. 
Quinque  adeo  magnae,  positis  incudibus,  urbes 
Tela  novant,  Atina  potens,  Tiburque  superbum,  630 

Ardea,  Crustumerique,  et  turrigerae  Antemnae. 
Tegmina  tuta  cavant  capitum,  flectuntque  salignas 
Umbonum  crates :  alii  thoracas  aenos, 
Aut  leves  ocreas  lento  ducunt  argento : 
Yomeris  hue  et  falcis  honos,  hue  omnis  aratri  635 

Cessit  amor :  recoquunt  patrios  fomacibus  enses. 
Classica  jamque  sonant :  it  bello  tessera  signum. 
Hie  galeam  tectis  trepidus  rapit ;  ille  frementes 
h6 
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Ad  juga  cogit  equos  ;  clypeumque,  auroque  trilicem 
Loricam  indaitur,  fidoque  accingitur  ense.  640 

Pandite  nunc  Helicona,  dese,  cantusque  movete, 
Qui  bello  exciti  reges  ;  quae  quemque  secutse 
Complerint  campos  acies  ;  quibus  Itala  jam  turn 
Floruerit  terra  alma  viris,  quibus  arserit  armis  : 
£t  meministis  enim,  divse,  et  memorare  potestis  ;  645 

Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  farnse  perlabitur  aura. 

Primus  init  bellum  Tyrrhenis  asper  ab  oris, 
Contemtor  divum,  Mezentius  ;  agminaque  armat. 
Filius  buic  juxta,  Lausus,  quo  pulcbrior  alter 
Non  fuit,  excepto  Laurentis  corpora  Tumi :  650 

Lausus,  equum  domitor,  debellatorque  ferarum, 
Ducit  Agyllina  nequidquam  ex  urbe  secutos 
Mille  viros  ;  dignus,  patriis  qui  laetior  esset 
Imperiis,  et  cui  pater  baud  Mezentius  esset. 

Post  bos,  insignem  palma  per  gramina  currum,  655 

Victoresque  ostentat  equos,  satus  Hercule  pulcbro, 
Pulcher  Aventinus ;  clypeoque  insigne  paternum, 
Centum  angues,  cinctamque,  gerit,  serpentibus  Hydram  : 
CoUis  Aventini  silva  quem  Rbea  sacerdos 
Furtivura  partu  sub  luminis  edidit  oras,  660 

Mixta  deo  mulier,  postquam  Laurentia  victor, 
Geryone  exstincto,  Tirynthius  attigit  arva, 
Tyrrbenoque  boves  in  flumine  layit  Iberas. 
Pila  manu,  ssevosque  gerunt  in  bella  dolones; 
Et  tereti  pugnant  mucrone,  veruque  Sabello.  665 

Ipse  pedes,  tegumen  torquens  immane  leonis, 
Terribili  impexum  setd,  cum  dentibus  albis 
Indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat, 
Horridus,  Herculeoque  humeros  innexus  amictu. 

Turn  gemini  fratres  Tiburtia  moenia  linquunt,  670 

Fratris  Tiburti  dictam  cognomine  gentem, 
Catillusque,  acerque  Coras,  Argiva  juventus, 
£t  primam  ante  aciem  densa  inter  tela  feruntur; 
Ceu  duo  nubigenae  quum  vertice  montis  ab  alto 
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Descendant  Centauri,  Homolen,  Othrymque  nivalem     675 
Linquentes  cursu  rapido  :  dat  euntibns  ingens 
Silva  locum,  at  magno  cedunt  virgulta  fragore. 

Nee  Praenesdnae  fundator  defuit  urbis, 
Vulcano  genitum  pecora  inter  agrestia  regem, 
Inventumque  focis,  omnis  quem  credidit  aetas,  680 

Caeculus.     Hunc  legio  late  comitatur  agrestis  : 
Quique  altum  Praeneste  viri,  quique  arva  Gabinae 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et,  roscida  rivis, 
Hernica  saxa  colunt ;  quos  dives  Anagnia  pascit, 
Quos,  Amasene  pater.     Non  illis  omnibus  arma,  685 

Nee  clypei  currusve  sonant :  pars  maxima  glandes 
Liventis  plumbi  spargit ;  pars  spicula  gestat 
Bina  manu ;  fulvosque  lupi  de  pelle  galeros 
Tegmen  habent  capiti :  vestigia  nuda  sinistri 
Instituere  pedis  ;  crudus  tegit  altera  pero.  690 

At  Messapus,  equum  domitor,  Neptunia  proles, 
Quem  neque  fas  igni  cuiquam  nee  stemere  ferro, 
Jam  pridem  resides  populos,  desuetaque  bello 
Agmina,  in  arma  vocat  subito,  ferrumque  retractat. 
Hi  Fescenninas  acies,  ^quosque  Faliscos  ;  695 

Hi  Soractis  habent  arces,  Flaviniaque  arva, 
£t  Cimini  cum  monte  lacum,  lucosque  Capenos. 
Ibant  asquati  numero,  regemque  canebant : 
Ceu  quondam  nivei  liquida  inter  nubila  eyeni, 
Quum  sese  e  pastu  referunt,  et  longa  canoros  700 

Dant  per  colla  modos  ;  sonat  amuis,  et  Asia  longe 
Pulsa  palus. 

Nee  quisquam  aeratas  acies  ex  agmine  tanto 
Misceri  putet ;  aeriam  sed  gurgite  ab  alto 
Urgueri  volucrum  raucarum  ad  litora  nubem.  705 

Ecce  !  Sabinorum  prisco  de  sanguine,  magnum 
Agmen  agens,  Clausus,  magnique  ipse  agminis  instar 
Claudia  nunc  a  quo  difiunditur  et  tribus,  et  gens, 
Per  Latium,  postquam  in  partem  data  Roma  Sabinis. 
Una  ingens  Amitema  cohors,  priscique  Quirites,  710 
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Ereti  manas  omnis,  oliviferaeque  Mutascse ; 
Qui  Nomentum  urbeni,  qui  rosea  rura  Velini, 
Qui  Tetricae  horrentes  rupes,  montemque  Severam, 
Casperiamque  colunt,  Forulosque,  et  flumen  Himellae ; 
Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt,  quos  frigida  misit       715 
Nursia,  et  Hortinse  classes,  populique  Latini ; 
Quosque  secans,  in&ustum,  interluit  Allia,  nomen  : 
Quam  multi  Libyco  volvuntur  marmore  fluctus, 
Saevus  ubi  Orion  bibernis  conditur  undis, 
Vel,  quum  sole  novo  densae  torrentur  aristae,  720 

Aut  Hermi  campo,  aut  Lyciae  flaventibus  arvis. 
Scuta  sonant,  pulsuque  pedum  conterrita  tellus. 

Hinc  Agamemnonius,  Trojani  nominis  bostis, 
Curru  jungit  Halesus  equos,  Turnoque  feroces 
Mille  rapit  populos :  vertunt  felicia  Baccbo  725 

Massica  qui  rastris ;  et  quos  de  collibus  altis 
Auranci  misere  patres,  Sidicinaque  juxta 
^quora  ;  quique  Ca]es  linquunt ;  amnisque  vadosi 
Accola  Volturni,  pariterque  Saticulus  asper, 
Oscorumque  manus.     Teretes  sunt  aclydes  illis  730 

Tela ;  sed  haec  lento  mos  est  aptare  flagello : 
Laevas  caetra  tegit :  falcati  comminus  enses. 

Nee  tu  carniinibus  nostris  indictus  abibis, 
(Ebale,  quern  generasse  Telon  Sebetbide  nympha 
Fertur,  Teleboum  Capreas  quum  regna  teneret,  735 

Jam  senior :  patriis  sed  non  et  filius  arvis 
Contentus,  late  jam  turn  ditione  premebat 
Sarrastes  populos,  et  quae  rigat  aequora  Samus, 
Quique  Rufras  Batulumque  tenent,  atque  arva  Celennae, 
£t  quos  maliferae  despectant  moenia  Abellae :  740 

Teutonico  ritu  soliti  torquere  cateias  ; 
Tegmina  quels  capitum  raptus  de  subere  cortex  ; 
iBrataeque  micant  peltae,  micat  aereus  ensis. 

£t  te  montosae  misere  in  prcelia  Nersae, 
Ufens,  insignem  iami  et  felidbus  armis :  745 

Horrida  praecipue  cui  gens,  assuetaque  multo 
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Venatu  nemorum,  duris  ^quicula  glebis. 
Armati  terrain  exercent,  semperque  recentes 
Convectare  juvat  praedas,  et  vivere  rapto. 

Quin  et  Maria  via  venit  de  gente  sacerdos,  750 

Fronde  super  galeam  et  felici  comtus  oliva, 
Archippi  regis  missu,  fordssimus  Umbro : 
Vipereo  generi,  et  graviter  spirantibus  hydris, 
Spargere  qui  somnos  cantuque  manuque  solebat, 
Mulcebatque  iras,  et  morsus  arte  levabat.  755 

Sed  non  Dardaniae  medicari  cuspidis  ictum 
Evaluit ;  neque  eum  juvere  in  vulnera  cantus 
Somniferi,  et  Marsis  quaesitae  montibus  herbae. 
Te  nemus  Anguitias,  vitrea  te  Fucinus  unda, 
Te  liquidi  flevere  lacus.  760 

Ibat  et,  Hippolyti  proles  pulcherrima,  bello 
Virbius :  insignem  quern  mater  Aricia  misit, 
Eductum  Egeriae  lucis,  humentia  circum 
Litora,  pinguis  ubi  et  placabilis  ara  Dianae. 
Namque  ferunt  famd,  Hippolytum,  postquam  arte  novercas 
Occiderit,  patriasque  expl^rit  sanguine  poenas,  766 

Turbatis  distractus  equis,  ad  sidera  rursus 
^theria  et  superas  cceli  venisse  sub  auras, 
Paeoniis  revocatum  herbis,  et  amore  Dianae. 
Turn  pater  omnipotens,  aliquem  indignatus  ab  umbris  770 
Mortalem  infernis  ad  lumina  surgere  vitae, 
Ipse  repertorem  medicinae  talis  et  artis 
Fulmine  Phoebigenam  Stygias  detrusit  ad  undas. 
At  Trivia  Hippolytum  secretis  alma  recondit 
Sedibus,  et  nymphas  Egeriae  nemorique  relegat :  775 

Solus  ubi,  in  silvis  Italis,  ignobilis  aevum 
Exigeret,  versoque  ubi  nomine  Virbius  esset. 
Unde  etiam  templo  Triviae,  lucisque  sacratis, 
Comipedes  arcentur  equi ;  quod  litore  currum, 
Et  juvenem,  monstris  pavidi  efiudere  marinis.  780 

Filius  ardentes  baud  secius  asquore  cam  pi 
Exercebat  equos,  curruque  in  bella  ruebat. 
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Ipse  inter  primos,  praestanti  corpore,  Turnus 
Vertitur,  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est. 
Cui,  triplici  crinita  juba,  galea  alta  Chimseram  785 

Sustinet,  ^tnaeos  efflantem  faucibus  ignes : 
Tam  magis  ilia  fremens,  et  tristibus  effera  flammis, 
Quam  magis  effuso  crudescunt  sanguine  pugnae. 
At  levem  clypeum  sublatis  comibus  lo 
Auro  insignibat,  jam  setis  obsita,  jam  bos,  790 

Argumentum  ingens,  et  custos  virginis  Argus, 
Caelataque  amnem  fundens  pater  Inachus  urna. 
Insequitur  nimbus  peditum,  clypeataque  totis 
Agmina  densantur  campis,  Argivaque  pubes, 
Auruncaeque  manus,  Rutuli,  veteresque  Sicani,  795 

£t  Sacranae  acies,  et  picti  scuta  Labici : 
Qui  saltus,  Tiberine,  tuos,  sacrumque  Numici 
Litus  arant,  Rutulosque  exercent  vomere  colles, 
Circaeumque  jugum  :  quis  Jupiter  Anxurus  arvis 
Praesidet,  et  viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco ;  800 

Qua  Saturae  jacet  atra  palus,  gelidusque  per  imas 
Quaerit  iter  valles,  atque  in  mare  conditur,  Ufens. 

Uos  super  advenit,  Yolsca  de  gente,  Camilla, 
Agmen  agens  equitum,  et  florentes  aere  catervas, 
Bellatrix  :  non  ilia  colo  calathisve  Minervae  805 

Femineas  assueta  manus,  sed*  proelia  virgo 
Dura  pati,  cursuque  pedum  praevertere  ventos. 
Ilia  vel  intactae  segetis  per  summa  volaret 
Gramina,  nee  teneras  cursu  laesisset  aristas ; 
Yel  mare  per  medium,  fluctu  suspensa  tumenti,  810 

Ferret  iter,  celeres  nee  tingueret  aequore  plantas. 
Illam  omnis,  tectis  agrisque  effusa,  juventus, 
Turbaque  miratur  matrum,  et  prospectat  euntem, 
Attonitis  inhians  animis ;  ut  regius  ostro 
Velet  honos  leves  humeros ;   ut  fibula  crinem  815 

Auro  internectat ;  Lyciam  ut  gerat  ipsa  pharetram, 
Et  pastoralem  praefixd  cuspide  myrtum* 
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Ut  belli  gignum  Laarenti  Turnus  ab  arce 

Extulit,  et  rau(U>  strepuemnt  cornua  cantu ; 

Utque  acres  concussit  equos,  utque  impulit  anna ; 

Extemplo  turbati  animi :  simul  omne  tumultu 

CoDJurat  trepido  Latium,  ssvitque  juventus  5 

Effera.     Ductores  primi,  Messapus,  et  Ufens, 

Contemtorque  deum  Mezentius,  undique  cogunt 

Auxilia,  et  latos  vastant  ciiltoribus  agros. 

Mittitur  et  magni  Venulus  Diomedis  ad  urbem, 

Qui  petat  auxilium,  et,  Latio  consistere  Teucros,  10 

Advectum  ^nean  classi,  victosque  Penates 

Inferre,  et  fatis  regem  se  dicere  posci, 

Edoceat,  multasque  viro  se  adjuDgere  gentes 

Dardanio,  et  late  Latio  increbrescere  nomen. 

Quid  struat  his  cceptb,  quem,  si  Fortuna  sequatur,  1 5 

Eventum  pugnas  cupiat,  manifestius  ipsi, 

Quam  Tumo  regi,  aut  regi  apparere  Latino. 

Talia  per  Latium :  quse  Laomedontius  heros 
Cuncta  videns,  magno  curarum  fluctuat  aestu  ; 
Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dividit  illuc,       20 
In  partesque  rapit  varias,  perque  omnia  versat : 
Sicut  aquae  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  aenis, 
Sole  repercussum,  aut  radiantis  imagine  Lunae, 
Omnia  pervolitat  late  loca ;  jamque  sub  auras 
Erigitur,  summique  ferit  laquearia  tecti.  25 

Nox  drat ;  et  terras  animalia  fessa  per  omnes, 
Alituuro  pecudumque  genus,  sopor  altus  habebat : 
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Quum  pater  in  ripa,  gelidique  sub  aetheris  axe, 

^neas,  tristi  turbatus  pectora  bello, 

Procubuit,  seramque  dedit  per  membra  quietem.  30 

Huic  deus  ipse  loci,  fluvio  Tiberinus  amceno, 

Populeas  inter  senior  se  attollere  frondes 

Visus  :  eum  tenuis  glauco  velabat  amictu 

Carbasus,  et  crines  umbrosa  tegebat  arundo ; 

Turn  sic  afari,  et  curas  liis  demere  dictis  :  35 

O  sate  gente  deum  !  Trojanam  ex  hostibus  urbem 
Qui  revehis  nobis,  aeternaque  Pergama  servas, 
Exspectate  solo  Laurenti  arvisque  Latinis, 
Hie  tibi  certa  domus  ;  certi,  ne  absiste,  Penates  ; 
Neu  belli  terrere  minis.     Tumor  omnis  et  irae  40 

Concessere  deum. 

Jamque  tibi,  ne  vana  putes  heec  fingere  somnum, 
Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus, 
Triginta  capitum  foetus  enixa,  jacebit ; 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati.  45 

Hie  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ea  certa  laborum. 
£x  quo  ter  denis  urbem  redeuntibus  annis 
Ascanius  clari  condet  cognominis  Albam. 
Hand  incerta  cano.     Nunc  qu4  ratione,  quod  instat, 
Expedias  victor,  paucis,  adverte,  docebo.  50 

Arcades  his  oris,  genus  a  Pall  ante  profectum, 
Qui  regem  Euandrum  comites,  qui  signa  secuti, 
Delegere  locum,  et  posuere  in  montibus  urbem, 
Pallantis  proavi  de  nomine  Pallanteum. 
Hi  bellum  assidue  ducunt  cum  gente  Latina  :  55 

Hos  castris  adhibe  socios,  et  foedera  junge. 
Ipse  ego  te  ripis  et  recto  flumine  ducam, 
Adversum  remis  superes  subvectus  ut  amnem. 
Surge  age,  nate  dek;  primisque  cadentibus  astris 
Junoni  fer  rite  preces,  iramque  minasque  60 

Supplicibus  supera  votis.     Mihi  victor  honorem 
Persolves.     Ego  sum,  pleno  quern  flumine  cerois 
Stringentem  ripas,  et  pinguia  culta  secantem, 
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Caenileus  Thybris,  ccelo  gratissimus  amnis. 

Hie  mihi  magna  domus,  celsis  caput  urbibus,  exit.  65 

Dixit,  deinde  lacu  Fluvias  se  condidit  alto, 
Ima  petens  :  nox  iBnean  somnusque  reliquit. 
Surgit,  et,  aetherii  spectans  orieDtia  Solis 
LumiDa,  rite  cavis  undam  de  flumine  palmis 
Sustinet,  ac  tales  effundit  ad  aethera  voces  :  70 

Nympbse,  Laurentes  Nymphae,  genus  amnibus  unde  est, 
Tuque,  O  Thybri,  tuo,  genitor,  cum  flumine  sancto  ! 
Accipite  ^nean,  et  tandem  arcete  periclis. 
Quo  te  cumque  lacus,  miserantem  incommoda  nostra, 
Fonte  tenet,  quocumque  solo  pulcherrimus  exis ;  75 

Semper  honore  meo,  semper  celebrabere  donis, 
Comiger  Hesperidum  fluvius  regnator  aquarum. 
Adsis  O  tantum  !  et  propius  tua  numina  firmes. 

Sic  memorat,  geminasque  legit  de  classe  biremes, 
Remigioque  aptat ;  socios  simul  instruit  armis.  80 

Ecce  autem  !  subitum  atque  oculis  mirabile  monstrum, 
Candida  per  silvam  cum  foetu  concolor  albo 
Procubuit,  viridique  in  litore  conspicitur,  sus : 
Quam  pius  Mneas  tibi  enim,  tibi,  maxima  Juno, 
Mactat,  sacra  ferens,  et  cum  grege  sistit  ad  aram.  85 

Thybris  ea  fluvium,  quam  longa  est,  nocte  tumentera 
Leniit,  et  tacit  a  refluens  ita  substitit  unda, 
Mitis  ut  in  morem  stagni,  placidaeque  paludis, 
Stemeret  aequor  aquis,  remo  ut  luctamen  abesset. 
Ergo  iter  inceptum  celerant  rumore  secundo :  90 

Labitur  uncta  vadis  abies  ;  mirantur  et  undse, 
Miratur  nemus  insuetum  fulgentia  longe 
Scuta  virum  fluvio,  pictasque  innare  carinas. 
OUi  remigio  noctemque  diemque  fatigant, 
Et  longos  superant  flexus,  variisque  teguntur  95 

Arboribus,  viridesque  secant  placido  aequore  silvas 
Sol  medium  cceli  conscenderat  igfieus  orbem, 
Quum  muros  arcemque  procul,  ac  rara  domorum 
Tecta  vident ;  quae  nunc  Romana  potentia  coelo 
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iBquavit:  turn  res  inopes  Euandrus  habebat.  100 

Ocius  advertunt  proras,  urbique  propinquant. 

Forte  die  sollemnem  illo  rex  Areas  honorem 
Amphitryoniadse  magno  divisque  ferebat 
Ante  urbem  in  luco.     Pallas  huic  filius  una, 
Una  omnes  juvenum  primi,  pauperque  senatus,  105 

Tura  dabant ;  tepidusque  cruor  fumabat  ad  aras. 
Ut  celsas  videre  rates,  atque  inter  opacum 
Allabi  nemus,  et  tacitis  incnmbere  remis ; 
Terrentur  visu  subito,  cunctique  relictis 
Consurgunt  mensis.     Audax  quos  rumpere  Pallas         110 
Sacra  vetat,  raptoque  volat  telo  obvius  ipse, 
£t  procul  e  tumulo :  Juvenes,  quae  causa  subegit 
Ignotas  tentare  vias  ?  quo  tenditis  ?  inquit. 
Qui  genus  ?  unde  domo  ?  pacemne  hue  fertis,  an  arma  ? 
Turn  pater  ^neas  puppi  sic  fatur  ab  alta,  115  ' 

Paciferaeque  manu  ramum  practendit  olivse  : 
Trojugenas,  ac  tela  vides  inimica  Latinis ; 
Quos  illi  bello  profugos  egere  superbo. 
Euandrum  petimus.     Ferte  haec,  et  dicite  lectos 
Dardaniae  venisse  duces,  socia  arma  rogantes.  120 

Obstupuit  tanto  percussus  nomine  Pallas : 
Egredere  O  !  quicumque  es,  ait,  coramque  parentem 
AUoquere,  ac  nostris  succede  penatibus  hospes : 
Excepitque  manu,  dextramque  amplexus  inhaesit. 
Progressi  subeunt  luco,  fluviuraque  relinquunt.  1 25 

Turn  regem  Mne&s  dictis  affatur  amicis  : 
Optime  Grajugenum,  cui  me  Fortuna  precari, 
Et  vitta  comtos  voluit  praetendere  ramos ; 
Non  equidem  extimui  Danaiim  quod  ductor,  et  Areas, 
Quodque  ab  stirpe  fores  geminis  conjunctus  Atridis;     130 
Sed  mea  me  virtus,  et  sancta  oracula  divum, 
Cognatique  patres,  tua  terris  didita  fama, 
Conjunxere  tibi,  et  fatis  egere  volentem. 
Dardanus,  Iliacae  primus  pater  urbis  et  auctor, 
Electra,  ut  Graii  perhibent,  Atlantide  cretus,  135 
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Advehitur  Teucros ;  Electram  maximus  Atlas 

Edidit,  eetherios  humero  qui  sustinet  orbes. 

Yobis  Mercurius  pater  est,  quem  Candida  Maia 

Cyllense  gelido  conceptum  vertice  fudit ; 

At  Maiam,  auditis  si  quidquam  credimus,  Atlas,  140 

Idem  Atlas  generat,  coeli  qui  sidera  tollit. 

Sic  genus  amborum  scindit  se  sanguine  ab  uno. 

His  fretus,  non  legates,  neque  prima  per  artem 

Tentamenta  tui  pepigi :  me,  me  ipse,  meumque 

Objeci  caput,  et  supplex  ad  limina  veni.  145 

Gens  eadem,  quae  te,  crudeli  Daunia  bello 

InsequituT :  nos  si  pellant,  nihil  abfore  credunt, 

Quin  omnero  Hesperiam  penitus  sua  sub  juga  mittant, 

Et  mare,  quod  supra,  teneant,  quodque  alluit  infra. 

Accipe  daque  fidem.     Sunt  nobis  fortia  bello  150 

Pectora ;  sunt  animi,  et  rebus  spectata  juventus. 

Dixerat  ^neas  :  ille  os  oculosque  loquentis 
Jam  dudum,  et  totum  lustrabat  lumine  corpus. 
Tum  sic  pauca  refert :  Ut  te,  fortissime  Teucrum, 
Accipio  agnoscoque  libens  !  ut  verba  parentis,  155 

Et  vocero  Anchisae  magni,  vultumque,  recordor ! 
Nam  memini,  Hesionae  visentem  regna  sororis, 
Laomedontiaden  Priaraum,  Salamina  petentem, 
Protenus  Arcadise  gelidos  invisere  fines. 
Tum  mihi  prima  genas  vestibat  flore  juventa ;  160 

Mirabarque  duces  Teucros,  mirabar  et  ipsum 
Laomedontiaden  :  sed  cunctis  altior  ibat 
Anchises.     Mihi  mens  juvenili  ardebat  amore 
Compellare  virum,  et  dextrae  conjungere  dextram. 
Accessi,  et  cupidus  Phenei  sub  moenia  duxi.  165 

Ille  mihi  insignem  pharetram,  Lyciasque  sagittas, 
Discedens,  chlamydemque  auro  dedit  intertextam, 
Frenaque  bina,  meus  quae  nunc  habet,  aurea,  Pallas. 
Ergo  et,  quam  petids,  juncta  est  mihi  fcedere  dextra ; 
Et,  lux  quum  primum  terris  se  crastina  reddet,  170 

Auxilio  l»t08  dimittam,  opibusque  juvabo. 
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Interea  sacra  haec,  quando  hue  venistis  amici, 
Annua,  quae  difFerre  nefas,  celebrate  faventes 
Nobiscum,  et  jam  nunc  sociorum  assuescite  mensis. 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  dapes  jubet  et  sublata  reponi  175 

Pocula,  gramineoque  viros  locat  ipse  sedili; 
Praecipuumque  toro  et  villosi  pelle  leonis 
Accipit  ^nean,  solioque  invitat  acemo. 
Turn  lecti  juvenes  certatim,  araeque  sacerdos, 
Viscera  tosta  ferunt  taurorum,  onerantque  canistris         180 
Dona  laboratae  Cereris,  Bacchumque  ministrant. 
Vescitur  -^neas,  simul  et  Trojana  juventus, 
Perpetui  tergo  bovis,  et  lustralibus  extis. 

Postquam  exemta  fames,  et  amor  compressus  edendi, 
Rex  Euandrus  ait :  Non  base  solemnia  nobis,  185 

Has  ex  more  dapes,  banc  tanti  numinis  aram 
Van  a  superstitio,  veterumque  ignara  deorum, 
Imposuit.     Saevis,  bospes  Trojane,  periclis 
Servati  facimus  ;  meritosque  novamus  bonores. 
Jam  primum  saxis  suspensam  bane  aspice  rupem  :         190 
Disjectae  procul  ut  moles,  desertaque  montis 
Stat  domus,  et  scopuli  ingentem  traxere  ruinam. 
Hie  spelunca  fuit,  vasto  submota  recessu, 
Semibominis  Caci  facies  quam  dira  tenebat, 
Solis  inaccessam  radiis  ;  semperque  recenti  195 

Caede  tepebat  bumus  ;  foribusque  affixa  superbis 
Ora^virum  tristi  pendebant  pallida  tabo. 
Huic  monstro  Vulcanus  erat  pater  :  illius  atros 
Ore  vomens  ignes,  magna  se  mole  ferebat. 
Attulit  et  nobis  aliquando  optantibus  aetas  200 

Auxilium,  adventumque  dei.     Nam  maximus  ultor, 
Tergemini  nece  Geryonae  spoliisque  superbus, 
Aleides  aderat,  taurosque  bslc  victor  agebat 
Ingentes  ;  vallemque  boves,  amnemque  tenebant. 
At  furiis  Caci  mens  effera,  ne  quid  inausum  205 

Aut  intractatum  scelerisve  dolive  fuisset, 
Quatuor  a  stabuHs  prsestanti  corpore  tauros 
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Avertit,  totidem  form^  superante  juvencas  ; 

Atque  hos,  ne  qua  forent  pedibus  vestigia  rectis, 

Cauda  in  speluncam  tractos,  versisque  viarum  210 

Indiciis  raptos,  saxo  occultabat  opaco. 

Quaerenti  nulla  ad  speluncam  signa  ferebant. 

Interea,  quum  jam  stabulis  saturata  moveret 

Ampbitryoniades  armenta,  abitumque  pararet, 

Discessu  mugire  boves,  atque  omne  querelis  215 

Impleri  nemus,  et  colles  clamore  relinqui. 

Reddidit  una  boum  vocem,  vastoque  sub  antro 

Mugiit,  et  Caci  spem  custodita  fefellit. 

Hie  vero  Alcidae  furiis  exarserat  atro 

Felle  dolor :  rapit  arma  manu  nodisque  gravatum  220 

Robur ;  et  aerii  cursu  petit  ardua  montis. 

Tam  primum  nostri  Cacura  videre  timentem, 

Turbatumque  oculis.     Fugit  ilicet  ocior  Euro, 

Speluncamque  petit :  pedibus  timor  addidit  alas. 

Ut  sese  inclusit,  ruptisque  immane  catenis  225 

Dejecit  saxum,  ferro  quod  et  arte  patem^ 

Pendebat,  fultosque  emuniit  objice  postes : 

Ecce  !  furens  animis  aderat  Tirynthius  ;  omnemque 

Accessum  lustrans,  hue  ora  ferebat  et  illuc, 

Dentibus  infrendens.     Ter  totum,  fervidus  ird,  230 

Lustrat  Aventini  montem  ;  ter  saxea  tentat 

Limina  nequidquam  ;  ter  fessus  valle  resedit. 

Stabat  acuta  silex,  praecisis  undique  saxis, 

Speluncae  dorso  insurgens,  altissima  visu, 

Dirarum  nidis  domus  opportuna  volucrum.  235 

Hanc,  ut  prona  jugo  laevum  incumbebat  ad  amnem, 

Dexter  in  adversuro  nitens  concussit,  et  imis 

Avulsam  solvit  radicibus  ;  inde  repente 

Impulit ;  impulsu  quo  maximus  insonat  aether, 

Dissultant  ripse,  refluitque  exterritus  amnis.  240 

At  specus,  et  Caci  detecta  apparuit  ingens 

Regia,  et  umbrosae  penitus  patuere  cavemae  : 

Non  secus,  ac  si  qu^  penitus  vi  terra  dehiscens 
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Infernas  reseret  sedes,  et  regna  recludat 

Pallida,  dis  invisa,  superque  immane  barathrum  245 

Cematur,  trepidentque  immisso  lumine  Manes. 

Ergo,  insperata  deprensum  in  luce  repente, 

Inclusumque  cavo  saxo,  atque  insueta  rudentem, 

Desuper  Alcides  telis  premit,  omniaque  arma 

Advocat,  et  ramis  vastisque  molaribus  instat.  250 

Ille  autem,  neque  enim  fuga  jam  super  ulla  pericH, 

Faucibus  ingentem  fumum,  mirabile  dictu  ! 

£  vomit,  involvitque  domum  caligine  csecS, 

Prospectum  eripiens  oculis ;  glomeratque  sub  antro 

Fumiferam  noctem,  comroixtis  igne  tenebris.  255 

Non  tulit  Alcides  animis,  seque  ipse  per  ignem 

Praecipiti  jecit  saltu,  qua  plurimus  undam 

Fumus  agit,  nebuI4que  ingens  specus  aestuat  atr^. 

Hie  Cacum  in  tenebris,  incendia  vana  vomentem, 

Corripit,  in  nodum  complexus,  et  angit  inhaerens  2G0 

Elisos  oculos,  et  siccum  sanguine  guttur. 

Panditur  extempio  foribus  domus  atra  revulsis  ; 

Abstractseque  boves,  abjurataeque  rapinae 

Coelo  ostenduntur,  pedibusque  informe  cadaver 

Protrabitur.     Nequeunt  expleri  corda  tuendo  265 

Terribiles  oculos,  vultum,  villosaque  setis 

Pectora  semiferi,  atque  exstinctos  faucibus  ignes. 

Ex  illo  celebratus  honos,  laetique  minores 

Servavere  diem ;  primusque  Potitius  auctor, 

Et  domus  Herculei  custos  Pinaria  sacri.  270 

Hanc  aram  luco  statuit,  quae  Maxima  semper 

Dicetur  nobis,  et  erit  quae  maxima  semper. 

Quare  agite,  O  juvenes!  tantarum  in  munere  laudum, 

Cingite  fronde  comas,  et  pocula  porgite  dextris, 

Communemque  vocate  deum,  et  date  vina  volentes.       275 

Dixerat ;  Herculei  bicolor  quum  populus  umbri 

Velavitque  comas,  foliisque  innexa  pependit, 

Et  sacer  implevit  dextram  scypbus.     Ocius  omnes 

In  mensam  laeti  libant,  divosque  precantur. 
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Devexo  interea  propior  fit  Vesper  Olympo  :  280 

Jamque  sacerdotes,  primusque  Potitius,  ibant, 
Pellibus  in  morem  dncti,  flammasque  ferebant. 
Instaarant  epulas,  et  mensae  grata  secundae 
Dona  ferunt,  cumulantque  oneratis  lancibns  aras. 
Turn  Salii  ad  cantos,  incensa  altaria  circum,  285 

Populeis  adsunt  evincti  tempora  ramis  : 
Hie  juvenum  chorus,  ille  senum  ;  qui  carmine  laudes 
Herculeas  et  facta  ferunt :  ut  prima  novercse 
Monstra  manu  geminosque,  premens,  eliserit  angues  ; 
Ut  bello  egregias  idem  disjecerit  urbes,  290 

Trojamque,  CEchaliamque  ;  ut  duros  mille  labores 
R^e  sub  Eurystheo,  fatis  Junonis  iniquae, 
Pertulerit :  Tu  nubigenas,  invicte,  bimembres, 
Hylaeumque  Pholumque,  manu,  tu  Cresia  mactas 
Prodigia,  et  vastum  Nemea  sub  rupe  leonem  :  295 

Te  Stygii  tremuere  lacus,  te  Janitor  Orci, 
Ossa  super  recubans  antro  semiesa  cruento : 
Nee  te  ullae  facies,  non  terruit  ipse  Typboeus, 
Arduus,  arma  tenens  :  non  te  rationis  egentem 
Lemaeus  turbd  capitum  circumstetit  anguis.  300 

Salve  !  vera  Jo  vis  proles,  decus  addite  divis  ; 
£t  nos,  et  tua  dexter  adi  pede  sacra  secundo. 
Talia  carminibus  celebrant;  super  omnia  Caci 
Speluncam  adjiciunt,  spirantemqne  ignibus  ipsum : 
Consonat  omne  nemus  strepitu,  collesque  resultant.       305 

Exin  se  cuncti  divinis  rebus  ad  urbem 
Perfectis  referunt.     Ibat  rex,  obsitus  aevo, 
£t  comitem  ^nean  juxta,  natumque  tenebat 
Ingrediens,  varioque  viam  sermone  levabat. 
Miratur,  facilesque  oculos  fert  omnia  circum,  310 

^neas,  capiturque  locis  ;  et  singula  laetus 
Exquiritque  auditque  virum  monumenta  priorum. 
Turn  rex  Euandrus,  Romanae  conditor  arcis  : 
Haec  nemora  indigenae  Fauni  Nymphaeque  tenebant, 
Gensque  virum  truncis  et  duro  robore  nata  :  315 
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Quis  neque  mos,  neque  cultus  erat ;  nee  jungere  tauros, 

Aut  componere  opes  ndrant,  aut  parcere  parto  : 

Sed  rami,  atque,  asper  victu,  venatus  alebat. 

Primus  ab  setherio  venit  Satumus  Olympo, 

Arma  Jovis  fugiens,  et  regnis  exsul  ademtis  320 

Is  genus  indocile,  ac  dispersum  montibus  aids, 

Composuit,  legesque  dedit ;  Latiumque  vocari 

Maluit,  his  quoniam  latuisset  tutus  in  oris. 

Aurea  quae  perhibent,  illo  sub  rege  fuerunt 

Saecula:  sic  placida  populos  in  pace  regebat ;  325 

Deterior  donee  paullatim,  ac  decolor,  eetas, 

£t  belli  rabies,  et  amor  successit  habendi. 

Turn  manus  Ausonia,  et  gentes  venere  Sicanae ; 

Ssepius  et  nomen  posuit  Satumia  tellus : 

Tum  reges,  asperque,  immani  corpore,  Thybris :  330 

A  quo  post  Itali  fluvium  cognomine  Thybrim 

Diximus  ;  amisit  verum  vetus  Albula  nomen. 

Me  pulsum  patria,  pelagique  extrema  sequentem, 

Fortuna  omnipotens  et  ineluctabile  fatum 

His  posuere  locis,  matrisque  egere  tremenda  335 

Carmentis  Nymphse  monita,  et  deus  auctor  Apollo. 

Vix  ea  dicta ;  dehinc  progressus  monstrat  et  aram, 
£t  Carmentalem  Romani  nomine  portam 
Quam  memorant,  Nymphse  priscum  Carmentis  honorem 
Vatis  fatidicse,  cecinit  quae  prima  futuros  340 

iEneadas  magnos,  et  nobile  Pallanteum. 
Hinc  lucum  ingentem,  quern  Romulus  acer  Asylum 
Retulit,  et  gelida  monstrat  sub  rupe  Lupercal, 
Parrhasio  dictum  Panos  de  more  Lycsei. 
Nee  non  et  sacri  monstrat  nemus  Argileti,  345 

Testaturque  locum,  et  letum  docet  hospitis  Argi. 
Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem,  et  Capitolia,  ducit, 
Aurea  nunc,  olim  silvestribus  horrida  dumis. 
Jam  tum  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci :  jam  tum  silvam  saxumque  tremebant.  350 

Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  coUem, 
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Quis  deus,  incertum  est,  habitat  deus :  Arcades  ipsum 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,  quum  saepe  nigrantem 
iSgida  concuteret  dextra,  nimbosque  cieret. 
Haec  duo  praeterea  disjectis  oppida  muris,  355 

Reliquias  veterumque  vides  monumeDta  virorum. 
Hanc  Janus  pater,  banc  Satumus  condidit  arcem : 
Janiculum  huic,  illi  fuerat  Satumia  nomen. 

Talibus  inter  se  dictis  ad  tecta  subibant 
Pauperis  Euandri,  passimque  armenta  videbant  360 

Romanoque  foro  et  lautis  mugire  Carinis. 
Ut  ventum  ad  sedes  ;   Haec,  inquit,  limina  victor 
Alcides  subiit ;  baec  ilium  regia  cepit. 
Ande,  bospes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dignum 
Finge  deo  ;  rebusque  veni  non  asper  egenis.  365 

Dixit ;  et  angusti  subter  fastigia  tecti 
Ingentem  ^nean  duxit,  stratisque  locavit 
Effultum  foliis  et  pelle  Libystidis  ursae. 
Nox  ruit,  et  fuscis  tellurem  amplectitur  alls. 

At  Venus,  baud  animo  nequidquam  exterrita,  mater,  370 
Laurentumque  minis  et  duro  mota  tumultu, 
Vulcanum  alloquitur,  thalamoque  haec  conjugis  aureo 
Incipit,  et  dictis  divinum  aspirat  amorem  : 
Dum  bello  Argolici  vastabant  Pergama  reges 
Debita  casurasque  inimicis  ignibus  arces ;  375 

Non  ullum  auxilium  miseris,  non  arma  rogavi 
Artis  opisque  tuae  ;  nee-  te,  carissime  conjux, 
Incassumve  tuos  volui  exercere  labores : 
Quamvis  et  Priami  deberem  plurima  natis, 
£t  durum  JEueas  flevissem  saepe  laborem.  380 

Nunc  Jovis  imperiis  Rutulorum  constitit  oris : 
Ergo  eadem  supplex  venio,  et  sanctum  mihi  numen 
Arma  rogo,  genetrix  nato.     Te  filia  Nerei, 
Te  potuit  lacrimis  Tithonia  flectere  conjux. 
Aspice,  qui  coeant  populi,  quae  moenia  clausis  385 

Ferrum  acuant  portis  in  me  excidiumque  meorum. 
Dixerat ;  et  niveis  hinc,  atque  bine,  diva  lacerds 
l2 
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Cunctantem  amplexu  moUi  fovet.     Ille  repente 

Accepit  solitam  flammam  ;  notusque  medullas 

Intravit  calor,  et  labefacta  per  ossa  cucurrit :  390 

Non  secus  atque  olim,  tonitru  quum  rupta  corusco 

Ignea  riraa  micans  percurrit  luraine  nimbos. 

Sensit,  laeta  dolis,  et  formes  conscia,  conjux. 

Turn  pater  aetemo  fatur  devinctus  amore : 

Quid  causas  petis  ex  alto  ?  fiducia  cessit  395 

Quo  tibi,  diva,  mei  ?  similis  si  cura  fuisset, 

Turn  quoque  fas  nobis  Teucros  armare  fuisset ; 

Nee  Pater  omnipotens  Trojam,  nee  fata  vetabant 

Stare,  decemque  alios  Priamum  superesse  per  annos. 

Et  nunc,  si  bellare  paras,  atque  haec  tibi  mens  est ;        400 

Quidquid  in  arte  mea  possum  promittere  curas^ 

Quod  fieri  ferro  liquidove  potest  electro, 

Quantum  ignes  animaeque  valent :  absiste  precando 

Viribus  indubitare  tuis.     £a  verba  locutus, 

Optatos  dedit  amplexus,  placidumque  petivit,  405 

Conjugis  infusus  gremio,  per  membra,  soporem. 

Inde,  ubi  prima  quies  medio  jam  noctis  abactae 
Curriculo  expulerat  somnum  ;  quum  femina  primum, 
Cui  tolerare  colo  vitam,  tenuique  Minervd, 
Impositum,  cineiem  et  sopitos  suscitat  ignes,  410 

Noctem  addens  operi ;  famulasque  ad  lumina  longo 
Exercet  penso  ;  castum  ut  servare  cubile 
Conjugis,  et  possit  parvos  educere  natos  : 
Haud  secus  ignipotens,  nee  tempore  segnior  illo, 
Mollibus  e  stratis  opera  ad  fabrilia  surgit.  415 

Insula  Sicanium  juxta  latus  iEoliamque 
Erigitur  Liparen,  fumantibus  ardua  saxis  : 
Quam  subter  specus,  et,  Cyclopum  exesa  caminis. 
Antra  ^tnaea  tonant ;  validique  incudibus  ictus 
Auditi  referunt  gemitum,  striduntque  cavemis  420 

Stricturae  Chalybum,  et  fornacibus  ignis  anhelat; 
Vulcani  domus,  et  Vulcania  nomine  tellus. 
Hoc  tunc  ignipotens  coelo  descendit  ab  alto. 
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Femun  exereebttit  Tasto  Cyclopes  in  antio, 

Brontesqne,  Steropesque,  et  nadas  membra  Pyracmon.  425 

His  infonnalnm  manibos,  jam  parte  polita, 

Fulmen  erat ;  toto  genitor  quae  plarima  ccelo 

Dejicit  in  terras :  pars  imperfecta  manebat. 

Tres  imbiis  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosie 

Addiderant,  ratili  tres  ignis,  et  alitis  austri :  430 

Falgores  nunc  terrificos  sonitumque  metumque 

Miscebant  open,  flammisque  sequacibus  iras. 

Parte  alia,  Marti  cuinimque  rotasque  yolucres 

Instabant,  qnibus  ille  yiros,  quibus  excitat  urbes ; 

.£gidaqne  honiferam,  torbatae  Palladis  arma,  435 

Certatim  squamis  serpentum  auroque  polibant, 

Connexosque  angues,  ipsamque  in  pectore  divae 

Grorgona,  desecto  vertentem  lamina  collo. 

ToUite  cnncta,  inqnit,  coeptosque  auferte  labores, 

^tnaei  Cyclopes,  et  hue  advertite  men  tern:  440 

Arma  acri  facienda  Yiro  :  nunc  viribus  usus. 

Nunc  manibus  rapidis,  omni  nunc  arte  magistr4. 

Praedpitate  moras.     Nee  plura  effatus ;  at  illi 

Odus  incubuere  omnes,  pariterque  laborem 

Sortiti :  fluit  aes  rivis,  aurique  metallum ;  445 

Vulnificusqae  chalybs  Yast&  fomace  liquescit. 

Ingentem  clypeum  informant,  unum  omnia  contra 

Tela  Latinorum ;  septenosque  orbibus  orbes 

Impediunt.     Alii  ventosis  follibus  auras 

Accipiunt  redduntque :  alii  stridentia  tinguunt  450 

Mm  lacu  :  gemit  impositis  incudibus  antrum. 

Illi  inter  sese  multa  yi  brachia  tollunt 

In  numerum,  versantque  tenaci  forcipe  massam. 

Haec  pater  iEoliis  properat  dum  Lemnius  oris, 
Euandrum  ex  humili  tecto  lux  suscitat  alma,  455 

Et  matutini  volucrum  sub  culmine  cantus. 
Consurgit  senior,  tunic&que  inducitur  artus, 
Et  Tyrrhena  pedum  circumdat  vincula  plantis  : 
Turn  lateri  atque  humeris  Tegeaeum  subligat  ensem, 
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Demissa  ab  laev4  pantherae  terga  retorquens.  460 

Nee  non  et  gemini  custodes  limine  ab  alto 

Pr»cedunt  gressumque  canes  comitantur  herilero. 

Hospitis  ^neae  sedem  et  secreta  petebat, 

Sermonum  memor,  et  promissi  muneris,  heros. 

Nee  minus  ^neas  se  matutinus  agebat.  465 

Filius  huic  Pallas,  illi  comes  ibat  Achates. 

Congressi  jungunt  dextras,  mediisque  residunt 

^dibus,  et  licito  tandem  sermone  fruuntur. 

Rex  prior  base : 

Maxime  Teucrorum  ductor,  quo  sospite  nunquam      470 
Res  equidem  Trojae  victas,  aut  regna,  fatebor ; 
Nobis  ad  belli  auxilium  pro  nomine  tan  to 
Exiguas  vires :  bine  Tusco  daudimur  amni ; 
Hinc  Rutulus  premit,  et  murum  circumsonat  armis. 
Sed  tibi  ego  ingentes  populos,  opulentaque  regnis  475 

Jungere  castra  paro ;  quam  fors  inopina  salutem 
Ostentat :  fatis  hue  te  poscentibus  affers. 
Hand  procul  hinc,  saxo,  incolitur  fundata,  yetustOi 
Urbis  Agyllinae  sedes ;  ubi  Lydia  quondam 
Gens,  bello  pra&clara,  jugis  insedit  Etruscis.  480 

Hanc,  multos  florentem  annos,  rex  delude  superbo 
Imperio  et  saevis  tenuit  Mezentius  armis. 
Quid  memorem  infandas  caedes,  quid  facta  tyranni 
Effera  ?  di  capiti  ipsius  generique  reseryent ! 
Mortua  quin  etiam  jungebat  corpora  yiyis,  485 

Componens  manibusque  manus,  atque  oribus  ora, 
Tormenti  genus  !  et,  sanie  taboque  fluentes, 
Complexu  in  misero,  longa  sic  morte  necabat. 
At  fessi  tandem  ciyes,  infanda  fiirentem, 
Armati  circumsistunt  ipsumque  domumque :  490 

Obtruncant  socios,  ignem  ad  fswtigia  jactant. 
II le,  inter  caedem  Rutulomm  elapsus,  in  agros 
Confugere,  et  Tumi  defendier  hospitis  armis. 
Ergo  omnis  furiis  surrexit  Etruria  justis  : 
Regem  ad  supplicium  praesenti  Marte  reposcunt.  495 
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His  ego  te,  ^nea,  ductorem  millibus  addam. 

Toto  namque  fremunt  condenss  litore  puppes, 

Signaque  ferre  jubent ;  retinet  longaevus  haruspex 

Fata  canens:  O  Maeoniae  delecta  juyentus ! 

Flos  veterum  virtusque  virum,  quos  Justus  in  hostem    500 

Fert  dolor,  et  merits  accendit  Mezentius  ird  ; 

Nalli  fas  Italo  tantam  subjnngere  gentem: 

Extemos  optate  duces.     Turn  Etrusca  resedit 

Hoc  acies  campo,  monitis  exterrita  divura. 

Ipse  oraUnres  ad  me  regnique  coronam  505 

Cum  sceptro  misit,  mandatque  insignia  Tarchon, 

Succedam  castris,  Tyrrhenaque  regna  capessam. 

Sed  mihi  tarda  gelu,  sasclisque  effceta,  senectus 

Invidet  imperium,  sera&que  ad  fortia  vires. 

Natum  exhortarer,  ni,  mixtus  matre  Sabell^,  510 

Hinc  partem  patriae  traheret.     Tu,  cujus  et  annis 

Et  generi  fata  indulgent,  quem  numina  poscunt, 

Ingredere,  O  Teucrum  atque  Italum  fortissime  ductor ! 

Hunc  tibi  praeterea,  spes  et  solatia  nostri, 

Pailanta  adjungam ;  sub  te  tolerare  magistro  515 

Militiam  et  grave  Martis  opus,  tua  cemere  facta, 

Assuescat,  primis  et  te  miretur  ab  annis. 

Arcadas  huic  equites  bis  centum,  robora  pubis 

Lecta,  dabo  ;  totidemque  suo  tibi  nomine  Pallas. 

Vix  ea  fatus  erat,  defixique  ora  tenebant  520 

JEneas  Anchisiades  et  fidus  Achates ; 
Multaque  dura  suo  tristi  cum  corde  putabant : 
Ni  signum  coelo  Cytberea  dedisset  aperto. 
Namque  improviso  vibratus  ab  aethere  fulgor 
Cum  sonitu  venit,  et  ruere  omnia  visa  repente,  525 

Tyrrhenusque  tubas  mugire  per  aethera  clangor. 
Suspiciunt :  iterum  atque  iterum  fragor  increpat  ingens  : 
Arma  inter  nubem,  cceli  in  regione  serena. 
Per  sudum  rutilare  vident,  et  pulsa  tonare. 
Obstupuere  animis  alii ;  sed  Troius  heros  530 

Agnovit  sonitum,  et  divae  promissa  parentis. 
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Turn  memorat :  Ne  vero,  hospes,  ne  qusere  profecto, 

Quern  casum  portenta  ferant :  ego  poscor  Ol3nnpo. 

Hoc  signum  cecinit  missuram  diva  creatrix. 

Si  bellum  ingrueret ;  Vulcaniaque  anna  per  auras  535 

Laturam  auxilio. 

Heu  quantae  miseris  c»des  Laurentibus  instant ! 

Quas  poenas  mihi,  Turne,  dabis  !  quam  multa  sub  undas 

Scuta  viriim,  galeasque,  et  fortia  corpora  volves, 

Thybri  pater  !  Poscant  acies,  et  fcedera  rumpant.  540 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  solio  se  tollit  ab  alto ; 
Et  primum  Herculeis  sopitas  ignibus  aras 
Excitat,  hestemumque  Larem,  parvosque  Penates, 
Laetus  adit ;  mactant  lectas  de  more  bidentes, 
Euandrus  pariter,  pariter  Trojana  juventus.  545 

Post  hinc  ad  naves  graditur,  sociosque  revisit : 
Quorum  de  numero,  qui  sese  in  bella  sequantur, 
Praestantes  virtute  legit ;  pars  cetera  prona 
Fertur  aqua,  segnisque  secundo  defluit  amni, 
Nuntia  ventura  Ascanio  rerumque  patrisque.  550 

Dantur  equi  Teucris  Tyrrhena  petentibus  arva : 
Ducunt  exsortem  ^neae  ;  quem  fulva  leonis 
Pellis  obit  totum,  praefulgens  unguibus  aureis. 

Fama  volat,  parvam  subito  vulgata  per  urbem, 
Ocius  ire  equites  Tyrrheni  ad  litora  regis.  555 

Vota  metu  duplicant  matres,  propiusque  periclo 
It  timor,  et  major  Martis  jam  apparet  imago. 
Tum  pater  Euandrus,  dextram  complexus  euntis, 
Haeret,  inexpletum  lacrimans ;  ac  talia  fatur  : 

O  !  mihi  praeteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annos !  560 

Qualis  eram,  quum  primam  aciem  Praeneste  sub  ipsa 
Stravi,  scutorumque  incendi  victor  acervos, 
Et  regem  hac  Herilum  dextra  sub  Tartara  misi ; 
Nascenti  cui  tres  animas  Feronia  mater, 
Horrendum  dictu  !  dederat,  tema  arma  movenda  ;         565 
Ter  leto  stemendus  erat ;  cui  tunc  tamen  omnes 
Abstulit  haec  animas  dextra,  et  totidem  exutt  arm  is : 
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Non  ego  nunc  dulci  amplexu  divellerer  usquam, 

Nate,  tao  ;  neqae,  finitdmo  Mezentius  umquam, 

Huic  capiti  insultans,  tot  ferro  saeva  dedisset  570 

Fanera,  tarn  multis  yidudsset  civibus  urbem. 

At  vos,  O  saperi !  et  divum  ta  maxima  rector 

Jupiter !  Arcadii,  quseso,  miserescite  regis, 

Et  patrias  audite  preces  :  Si  numina  vestra 

Incolamem  PaUanta  mihi,  si  fata  reservant,  575 

Si  visurus  earn  vivo,  et  yentorus  in  unum  ; 

Vitam  oro  :  patiar  quemvis  durare  laborem. 

Sin  aliquem  infandum  casum,  Fortuna,  minaris ; 

Nunc,  O  nunc  !  liceat  crudelem  abrumpere  vitam, 

Dum  curas  ambiguae,  dum  spes  incerta  futuri,  580 

Dum  te,  care  puer,  mea  sera  et  sola  voluptas, 

Complexu  teneo:  gravior  neu  nuntius  aures 

Yulneret.     Hsbc  genitor  digressu  dicta  supremo 

Fandebat :  famuli  collapsum  in  tecta  ferebant. 

Jamque  adeo  exierat  portis  equitatus  apertis  :  585 

^neas  inter  primos,  et  fidus  Achates ; 
Inde  alii  TrojsB  proceres :  ipse  agmine  Pallas 
In  medio,  chlamyde  et  pictis  conspectus  in  armis  ; 
Qualis,  nbi  Oceani  perfusus  Lucifer  undd, 
Quem  Venus  ante  alios  astrorum  diligit  ignes,  590 

Extulit  OS  sacrum  coelo,  tenebrasque  resolyit. 
Stant  pavidsB  in  muris  matres,  oculisque  sequuntur 
Pulveream  nubem,  et  fulgentes  sere  catervas. 
OUi  per  dumos,  qua  proxima  meta  viarum, 
Armati  tendunt.     It  clamor,  et,  agmine  facto,  595 

Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum. 

Est  ingens  gelidum  lucus  prope  Caeritis  amnem, 
Religione  patrum  late  sacer :  undique  coUes 
Inclusere  cavi,  et  nigra  nemus  abiete  cingunt. 
Silyano  fama  est  veteres  sacrasse  Pelasgos,  600 

Anromm  pecorisque  deo,  lucumque  diemque, 
Qui  primi  fines  aliquando  habuere  Latinos. 
Hand  procul  hinc  Tarchon  et  Tyrrheni  tuta  tenebant 
i5 
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Castra  locis  ;  celsoque  omnis  de  coUe  videri 

Jam  poterat  legio,  et  latis  tendebat  in  arris.  605 

Hue  pater  ^neas  et  bello  lecta  juventas 

Succedunt,  fessique  et  equos  et  corpora  curant. 

At  Venus  setherios  inter,  dea  Candida,  nimbos 
Dona  ferens  aderat;  natumque  in  yalle  reducta 
Ut  procul  e  gelido  secretum  flumine  vidit,  610 

Talibns  affata  est  dictis,  seque  obtulit  ultro : 
En  !  perfecta  mei  promissd  conjugis  arte 
Munera  :  ne  mox  aut  Lauren tes,  nate,  superbos, 
Aut  acrem  dubites  in  prcelia  poscere  Turnum. 
Dixit,  et  amplexus  nati  Cytherea  petivit ;  615 

Arma  sub  adversd  posuit  radiantia  quercn. 
Ille,  deae  donis,  et  tanto  Isetus  honore, 
Expleri  nequit,  atque  oculos  per  singula  volvit, 
Miraturque  interque  manus  et  brachia  yersat 
Terribilem  cristis  galeam  flammasque  vomentem,  620 

Fatiferumque  ensem,  loricam  ex  aere  rigentem, 
Sanguineam,  ingentem,  qualis,  quum  caerula  nubes 
Solis  inardescit  radiis,  longeque  refulget ; 
Turn  leves  ocreas  electro  auroque  recocto, 
Hastamque,  et  clypei  non  enarrabile  textum.  625 

Illic  res  Italas,  Romanorumque  triumphos, 
Hand  vatum  ignarus,  venturique  inscius  seyi, 
Fecerat  ignipotens  ;  illic  genus  omne  futurae 
Stirpis  ab  Ascanio,  pugnataque  in  ordine  bella. 
Fecerat  et  yiridi  foetam  Mayortis  in  antro  630 

Procubuisse  lupam :  geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos ;  illam,  tereti  ceryice  reflexam, 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingud. 
Nee  procul  hine  Romam,  et  raptas  sine  more  Sabinas    635 
Consessu  cayeas,  magnis  Circensibus  actis, 
Addiderat,  subitoque  noyum  consurgere  bellum 
Romulidis,  Tatioque  seni,  Curibusque  seyeris. 
Post  idem»  inter  se  posito  certamine,  reges 
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Annati,  Jovis  ante  aram,  paterasque  tenentes,  640 

Stabant,  et  caesft  jungebant  foedera  porc4. 
Haud  procul  inde,  citse  Metum  in  diyersa  quadrigae 
Distulerant ;  at  tu  dictis,  Albane,  maneres ! 
Raptabatque  viri  mendacis  viscera  Tullus 
Per  silyam,  et  sparsi  rorabant  sanguine  vepres.  645 

Nee  non  Tarquinium  ejectum  Porsenna  jubebat 
Accipere,  ingentique  urbem  obsidione  premebat ; 
^neadse  in  ferrum  pro  libertate  ruebant. 
Ilium  indignanti  similero,  similemque  roinanti, 
Aspiceres,  pontem  auderet  quia  vellere  Codes,  650 

£t  fluvium  vinclis  innaret  Cloelia  ruptis. 
In  summo,  custos  Tarpeiae,  Manlius,  arcis, 
Stabat  pro  temploy  et  Capitolia  celsa  tenebat ; 
Romuleoque  recens  horrebat  regia  culmo. 
Atque  hie,  auratis  yolitans,  argenteus  anser,  655 

Porticibus,  Gallos  in  limine  adesse  canebat : 
Galli  per  dumos  aderant,  arcemque  tenebant, 
Defensi  tenebris,  et  dono  noctis  opacae  ; 
Aurea  caesaries  ollis,  atque  aurea  vestis ; 
Virgatis  lucent  sagulis ;  tum  lactea  coUa  660 

Auro  innectuntur  ;  duo  quisque  Alpina  coruscant 
Gaesa  manu,  scutis  protecti  corpora  longis. 
Hie  exsultantes  Salios,  nudosque  Lupercos, 
Lanigerosque  apices,  et  lapsa  ancilia  coelo, 
Extuderat :  castae  ducebant  sacra  per  urbem  665 

Pilentis  matres  in  mollibus.     Hinc  procul  addit 
Tartareas  etiam  sedes,  alta  ostia  Ditis  ; 
£t  scelerum  pcenas,  et  te,  Catilina,  minaci 
Pendentem  scopulo,  Furiarumque  ora  trementem : 
Secretosque  pios  ;  his  dantem  jura  Catonem.  670 

Haec  inter  tumidi  late  maris  ibat  imago 
Aurea ;  sed  fluctu  spumabant  caerula  cano ; 
£t  circum  argento  clari  delphines  in  orbem 
^quora  verrebant  caudis,  asstumque  secabant. 
In  medio  classes  aeratas,  Actia  bella,  675 

i6 
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Cernere  erat ;  totumque  instructo  Marte  videres 

Fervere  Leucaten,  auroque  effiilgere  fiuctus. 

Hinc  Augustus  agens  Italos  in  prcelia  Ctesar, 

Cum  Patribus,  Populoqae,  Penatibus  et  magnis  dis, 

Stans  celsa  in  puppi :  geaiina3  cui  tempora  flammas      680 

Lsta  vomunt,  patriumque  aperitur  vertice  sidus. 

Parte  alid,  ventis  et  dis  Agrippa  secundis, 

Arduus,  agmen  agens:  cui,  belli  insigne  superbum, 

Tempora  navali  fulgent  rostrata  corona. 

Hinc,  ope  barbarica,  variisque  Antonius  armis,  685 

Victor  ab  Aurorae  populis,  et  litore  rubro, 

^gyptum,  Tiresque  Orientis,  et  ultima  secum 

Bactra  vehit ;  sequiturque,  nefas  !  iEgyptia  conjux. 

Una  omnes  ruere,  ac  to  turn  spumare,  reductis 

Convulsum  remis,  rostrisque  tridentibus,  sequor.  690 

Alta  petunt :  pelago  credas  innare  revulsas 

Cycladas,  aut  raontes  concurrere  montibus  altos  : 

Tanta  mole  viri  turritis  puppibus  instant. 

Stuppea  flamma  manu,  telisque  volatile  ferrum 

Spargitur :  arva  nova  Neptunia  csede  rubescunt.  695 

Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  sistro  ; 

Necdum  etiam  geminos  a  tergo  respicit  angues. 

Omnigenumque  deum  monstra,  et  latrator  Anubis, 

Contra  Neptunum,  et  Venerem,  contraque  Minervam 

Tela  tenent.     Saevit  medio  in  certamine  Mavors  700 

Cfielatus  ferro,  tristesque  ex  aethere  Dirse  : 

£t  scissa  gaudens  yadit  Discordia  palld  ; 

Quam  cum  sanguineo  sequitur  Bellona  fiagello. 

Actius,  haec  cemens,  arcum  intendebat  Apollo 

Desuper :  omnis  eo  terrore  ^gyptus,  et  Indi,  705 

Omnis  Arabs,  omnes  vertebant  terga  Sabsei. 

Ipsa  videbatur  ventis  regina  vocatis 

Vela  dare,  et  laxos  jam  jamque  immittere  funes. 

111am  inter  caedes,  pallentem  morte  futura, 

Fecerat  ignipotens  undis  et  lapyge  ferri ;  710 

Contra  autem,  magno  mcerentem  corpora  Nilum, 
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Pandentemqae  sinus,  et  tota  veste  vocantem 

Caeruleam  in  gremium,  latebrosaque  flumina,  victos. 

At  Caesar,  triplici  invectus  Romana  triumpho 

Moenia,  dis  Italis  yotum  immortale  sacrabat,  715 

Maxima  tercentum  totam  delubra  per  urbem. 

Laetitia  ludisque  vise  plausuque  fremebant : 

Omnibas  in  teraplis  matrum  chorus,  omnibus  arae ; 

Ante  aras  terram  csesi  stravere  juvenci. 

Ipse,  sedens  niveo  candentis  limine  Phoebi,  7*20 

Dona  recognoscit  populorum,  aptatque  superbis 

Postibus  :  incedunt  victae  longo  ordine  gentes, 

Qaam  variae  Unguis,  habitu  tarn  vestis,  et  armis. 

Hie  Nomadum  genus  et  discinctos  Mulciber  Afros, 

Hie  Lelegas,  Carasque,  sagittiferosque  Gelonos  725 

Finxerat.     Euphrates  ibat  jam  mollior  undis ; 

Extreraique  hominum  Morini,  Rhenusque  bicornis  ; 

Indomitique  Dahae,  et,  pontem  indignatus,  Araxes. 

Talia  per  clypeum  Vulcani,  dona  parentis, 
Miratur ;  rerumque  ignarus,  imagine  gaudet,  730 

Attollens  humero  &mamque  et  fata  nepotum. 
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Atque,  ea  diversi  penitas  dum  parte  geruntur, 

Irim  de  coelo  misit  Saturnia  Juno 

Audacem  ad  Turnam.     Luco  turn  forte  parentis 

Pilumni  Tumus  sacrata  valle  sedebat. 

Ad  quein  sic  roseo  Thaumantias  ore  locuta  est :  5 

Tume,  quod  optanti  diyum  promittere  nemo 

Auderet,  volvenda  dies,  en !  attulit  ultro. 

^neas,  urbe,  et  sociis,  et  classe  relictd, 

Sceptra  Palatini  sedemque  petit  Euandri. 

Nee  satis :  extremas  Corythi  penetrayit  ad  urbes  ;  10 

Lydorumque  manum,  collectos  armat  agrestes. 

Quid  dubitas?  nunc  tempus  equos,  nunc  poscere  currus. 

Rumpe  moras  omnes,  et  turbata  arripe  castra. 

Dixit,  et  in  coelum  paribus  se  sustulit  alis ; 
Ingentemque  fuga  secuit  sub  nubibus  arcum.  15 

Agnovit  juvenis,  duplicesque  ad  sidera  palmas 
Sustulit,  et  tali  fugientem  est  voce  secutus  : 
Iri,  decus  coeli,  quis  te  mihi  nubibus  actam 
Detulit  in  terras  ?  unde  haec  tarn  clara  repente 
Tempestas  ?  medium  video  discedere  coelum,  20 

Palantesque  polo  Stellas.     Sequor  omina  tanta, 
Quisquis  in  arma  vocas.     £t,  sic  effatus,  ad  undam 
Processit,  summoque  hausit  de  gurgite  lymphas, 
Multa  deos  orans  ;  oneravitque  aethera  votis. 

Jamque  omnis  campis  exercitus  ibat  apertis,  25 

Dives  equum,  dives  pictai  vestis,  et  auri. 
Messapus  primas  acies,  postrema  coercenf 
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Tyrrhidse  javenes  ;  medio  dax  agmine  Turaus 

Vertitur  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est : 

Ceu,  septem  surgens  sedatis  amnibus,  altus  30 

Per  tacitam  Ganges,  aut  pingui  fiumine  Nilus 

Quum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  se  condidit  alveo. 

Hie  subitam  nigro  glomerari  pulvere  nubem 
Prospiciunt  Teueri,  ac  tenebras  insurgere  campis. 
Primus  ab  adverse  conclamat  mole  Caicus :  35 

Quis  globus,  O  cives  !  caligine  yolvitur  atr&  ! 
Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date  tela,  ascendite  muros  : 
Hostis  adest,  eia !    Ingenti  clamore  per  omnes 
Condunt  se  Teueri  portas,  et  mcenia  complent. 
Namque  ita  discedens  praeceperat,  optimus  armis,  40 

^neas :  si  qua  interea  fortuna  fuisset, 
Neu  struere  auderent  aciem,  neu  credere  campo ; 
Castra  modo,  et  tutos  servarent  aggere  muros. 
Ergo,  etsi  conferre  manum  pudor,  iraque  monstrat, 
Objiciunt  portas  tamen,  et  praecepta  facessunt,  45 

Armatique  cavis  exspectant  turribus  bostem. 

Tumus,  ut  ante  volans  tardum  praecesserat  agmen, 
Viginti  lectis  equitum  comitatus  et  urbi 
Improvisus  adest :  maculis  quem  Thracius  albis 
Portat  equus,  cristaque  tegit  galea  aurea  rubrd.  50 

Ecquis  erit  mecum,  juvenes,  qui  primus  in  hostem —  ? 
£n !  ait :  et  jaculum  attorquens  emittit  in  auras, 
Principium  pugnas,  et  campo  sese  arduus  infert. 
Clamore  exdpiunt  socii,  fremituque  sequuntur 
Horrisono  :  Teucrum  mirantur  inertia  corda ;  55 

Non  aequo  dare  se  campo,  non  obvia  ferre 
Arma  yiros,  sed  castra  fovere.     Hue  turbidus,  atque  hue, 
Lustrat  equo  muros,  aditumque  per  avia  quaerit. 
Ac,  veluti  pleno  lupus  insidiatus  ovili 
'  Quum  fremit  ad  caulas,  ventos  perpessus  et  imbres,         60 
Nocte  super  medid :  tuti  sub  matribus  agni 
Balatum  exercent :  ille,  asper,  et  improbus  ira, 
Saevit  in  absentes ;  collecta  fatigat  edendi 
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£x  longo  rabies,  et  siccse  sanguine  fauces. 

Haud  aliter  Rntulo,  muros  et  castra  tuenti,  C5 

Ignescunt  irae  :  duris  dolor  ossibus  ardet ; 

Qu&  tentet  ratione  aditus,  et  quae  via  clausos 

Excutiat  Teucros  yallo,  atque  effundat  in  aequum. 

Classem,  quae  lateri  castrorum  adjuncta  latebat, 

Aggeribus  septam  circum,  et  fluyialibus  undis,  70 

Invadit ;  sociosque  incendia  poscit  ovantes, 

Atque  manum  pinu  flagranti  feryidus  implet. 

Turn  vero  incumbunt ;  urguet  praesentia  Tumi ; 

Atque  oranis  facibus  pubes  accingitur  atris. 

Diripuere  focos :  piceum  fert  fumida  lumen  75 

Taeda,  et  commixtam  Vulcanus  ad  astra  favillam. 

Quis  deus,  O  Musae !  tarn  saeva  incendia  Teucris 
Avertit  ?  tantos  ratibus  quis  depulit  ignes  ? 
Dicite.     Prisca  fides  facto,  sed  fama  perennis. 

Tempore  quo  primum  Phrygia  formabat  in  Id&  80 

^neas  classem,  et  pelagi  petere  alta  parabat ; 
Ipsa  deum  fertur  genetrix,  fierecyntia,  magnum 
Yocibus  his  affiita  Jovem  :  Da,  nate,  petenti, 
Quod  tua  cara  parens  domito  te  poscit  Olympo. 
Pinea  silva  mihi,  multos  dilecta  per  annos ;  85 

Lucus  in  arce  fuit  summa,  quo  sacra  ferebant, 
Nigranti  picea  trabibusque  obscurus  acemis  : 
Has  ego  Dardanio  juyeni,  quum  classis  egeret, 
Lasta  dedi :  nunc  sollicitam  timor  anxius  angit. 
Solve  metus,  atque  hoc  precibus  sine  posse  parentem,      90 
Neu  cnrsu  quassatae  uUo,  neu  turbine  yenti, 
Yincantur.     Prosit,  nostris  in  montibus  ortas. 
Filius  huic  contra,  torquet  qui  sidera  mundi : 
O  genetrix !  quo  &ta  vocas  ?  aut  quid  petis  istis  ? 
Mortaline  manu  factae  immortale  carinae  95 

Fas  habeant  ?  certusque  incerta  pericula  lustret 
^neas  ?    Cui  tanta  deo  permissa  potestas  ? 
Immo,  ubi  defunctae  finem  portusque  tenebunt 
Ausonios  olim,  quaecunque  evaserit  undis, 
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Dardaniumque  dacem  Laurentia  vexerit  arva,  100 

Mortalem  eripiam  formam,  magnique  jubebo 

.£quoris  esse  deas  :  qualis  Nereia  Doto 

£t  Gralatea  secant  spumantem  pectore  pontum. 

Dixerat ;  idque  ratum,  Stygii  per  fiumina  fratris, 

Per  pice  torrentes  atraque  voragine  ripas  105 

Annuit,  et  totam  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum. 

Ergo  aderat  promissa  dies,  et  tempora  Parcae 
Debita  compl^rant ;  quum  Tarni  injuria  Matrem 
Admonuit  ratibus  sacris  depellere  taedas. 
Hie  primum  nova  lux  oculis  offulsit,  et  ingens  110 

Visas  ab  Aurora  coelum  transcurrere  nimbus, 
Idaeiqae  chori :  turn  vox  horrenda  per  auras 
Excidit,  et  Troum  Rutulorumque  agmina  complet : 
Ne  trepidate  meas,  Teucri,  defendere  naves, 
Neve  armate  manus  :  maria  ante  exurere  Tumo,  115 

Quam  sacras  dabitur  pinus.     Vos  ite  solutae, 
Ite  deae  pelagi ;  Genetrix  jubet.     £t,  sua  quacque. 
Continue  puppes  abrumpunt  vincula  ripis, 
Delphinumque  modo  demersis  sequora  rostris 
Ima  petunt.     Hinc  virgineas,  mirabile  monstrum,  120 

Quot  prius  aeratae  steterant  ad  litora  prorse, 
Reddunt  se  totidem  facies,  pontoque  feruntur. 

Obstupuere  animi  Rutulis :  conterritus  ipse 
Turbatis  Messapus  equis ;  cunctatur  et  amnis, 
Rauca  sonans,  revocatque  pedem  Tiberinus  ab  alto.       125 
At  non  audaci  Tumo  fiducia  cessit ; 
Ultro  animos  tollit  dictis,  atque  increpat  ultro  ; 
Trojanos  base  monstra  petunt ;  his  Jupiter  ipse 
Auxilium  solitum  eripuit :  non  tela,  nee  ignes 
£xspectant  Rutnlos.     Ergo  maria  in  via  Teucris,  130 

Nee  spes  uUa  fugas  ;  rerum  pars  altera  aderata  est : 
Terra  autem  in  nostris  roanibus  ;  tot  millia,  gentes 
Anna  ferunt  Italae.     Nil  me  fatalia  terrent, 
Si  qua  Phryges  prse  se  jactant,  responsa  deorum. 
Sat  fatis  Venerique  datum,  tetigere  quod  arva  135 
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Fertilis  Ausoniae  Troes :  sunt  et  mea  contra 

Fata  mihi,  ferro  sceleratam  exscindere  gentemi 

Conjuge  praerepta  ;  nee  solos  tangit  Atridas 

Iste  dolor,  solisque  licet  capere  arma  Mycenis. 

Sed  periisse  semel  satis  est.     Peccare  fuisset  140 

Ante  satis,  penitus  raodo  non  genus  orane  perosos 

Femineum.     Quibus  haec  medii  fiducia  valli, 

Fossarumque  morae,  leti  discrimina  parva, 

Dant  animos  :  at  non  viderunt  moenia  Trojae, 

Neptuni  fabricata  manu,  considere  in  ignes  ?  145 

Sed  vos,  O  lecti !  ferro  quis  scindere  vallum 

Apparat,  et  mecum  invadit  trepidantia  castra  ? 

Non  armis  mihi  Yulcani,  non  mille  carinis 

Est  opus  in  Teucros.     Addant  se  protenus  omnes 

Etrusci  socios  ;  tenebras  et  inertia  furta  150 

Palladii,  caesis  summae  custodibus  arcis, 

Ne  timeant ;  nee  equi  caeca  condemur  in  alvo  : 

Luce,  palam,  certum  est  igni  circumdare  muros. 

Haud  sibi  cum  Danais  rem,  faxo,  et  pube  Pelasga, 

Esse  putent,  deeimum  quos  distulit  Hector  in  annum.  155 

Nunc  adeo,  melior  quoniam  pars  acta  diei, 

Quod  superest,  lasti  bene  gestis  corpora  rebus 

Proeurate,  viri ;  et  pugnam  sperate  parari. 

Interea,  yigilum  excubiis  obsidere  portas 
Cura  datur  Messapo,  et  moenia  eingere  fiammis.  160 

Bis  septem,  Rutulo  muros  qui  milite  servent, 
Delecti :  ast  illos,  eenteni  quemque,  sequuntur 
Purpurei  cristis  juvenes,  auroque  corusci. 
Discurrunt,  variantqne  vices ;  fusique  per  herbam 
Indulgent  vino,  et  vertunt  crateras  aenos.  165 

Collueent  ignes :  noctem  custodia  ducit 
Insomnem  ludo. 

HaBc  super  e  vallo  prospectant  Troes,  et  armis 
Alta  tenent ;  nee  non,  trepidi  formidine,  portas 
Explorant,  pontesque  et  propugnacula  jungunt ;  170 

k  Tela  gerunt.     Instant  Mnestheus  acerque  Sercstus  : 
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Qao8  pater  ^neaii,  si  qaando  adversa  vocarent, 
Rectores  jaTenani,  et  lemm  dedit  esse  magistros. 
Omnis  per  muroB  l^o,  sordta  periclum, 
Excubaty  exexcetqae  vices,  qaod  cuique  tenendam  est.  175 

Nisus  erat  portae  costos,  acerrimus  armis, 
Hyrtacides ;  comitem  ^nese  quern  miserat  Ida 
Venatiix,  jaeolo  celerem,  levibusque  sagittis ; 
Et  juxta  comes  Eoiyalas,  quo  pulchrior  alter 
Nod  fait  iEneadum,  Trojana  neque  induit  arma ;  180 

Ora  paer  prima  signans  intonsa  juventa. 
His  amor  unus  erat,  pariterqae  in  bella  ruebant : 
Turn  quoque  communi  portam  statione  tenebant. 
Nisus  ait :  Dine  hone  ardorem  mentibus  addunt, 
Euryale  ?  an  sua  cuique  deus  fit  dira  cupido  ?  185 

Aut  pugnam,  aut  aliquid  jam  dudum  invadere  magnum 
Mens  agitat  mihi ;  nee  pladda  contenta  quiete  est. 
Cemis,  quae  Rutulos  habeat  fiducia  rerum : 
Lumina  rara  micant ;  somno  yinoque  soluti, 
Procubuere;  silent  late  loca.     Percipe  porro,  190 

Quid  dubitem,  et  quae  nunc  animo  sententia  surgat. 
TRfiPJHi  acciri  omnes,  populusque,  patresque, 
ExposGunt ;  mittique  viros,  qui  certa  reportenU 
Si,  tibi  quas  posco,  promittunt ;  nam  mihi  facti 
Fama  sat  est ;  tumulo  videor  reperire  sub  illo  195 

Posse  viam  ad  muros  et  mcenia  Pallantea. 
Obstupuit,  magno  laudum  percussus  amore, 
Euryalus  ;  simul  his  ardentem  affatur  amicum : 
Mene  igitur  sodum  summis  adjungere  rebus, 
Nise,  fugis  ?  solum  te  in  tanta  pericula  mittam  ?  200 

Non  ita  me  genitor,  bellis  assuetus  Opheltes, 
Argolicum  terrorem  inter,  Trojaeque  labores, 
Sublatum,  erudiit;  nee  tecum  talia  gessi, 
Magnanimum  ^nean,  et  fata  extrema,  secutus  : 
Est  hie,  est  animus  luds  contemtor,  et  istum  205 

Qui  yit^  bene  credat  emi,  quo  tendis,  honorem. 
Nisus  ad  haec :  Equidem  de  te  nil  tale  verebar. 
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Nec  fas ;  non :  ita  me  referat  tibi  magnus  ovantem 

Jupiter,  aut  quicumque  oculis  hsec  aspicit  sequis. 

Sed,  si  quis,  quae  multa  vides  discrimine  tali,  210 

Si  quis  in  adversum  rapiat  casus ve,  deusve, 

Te  superesse  velim  ;  tua  vit^  dignior  setas. 

Sit,  qui  me  raptum  pugna,  pretiove  redemtum, 

Mandet  humo  ;   solita  aut,  si  qua  id  Fortuna  vetabit, 

Absenti  ferat  inferias,  decoretque  sepulcro.  215 

Neu  matri  miseras  tanti  sim  causa  doloiis ; 

Quae  te  sola,  puer,  multis  e  matribus  ausa, 

Persequitur,  magui  nec  moenia  curat  Acestae. 

Ille  autem  :  Causas  nequidquam  nectis  inanes, 

Nec  mea  jam  mutata  loco  sententia  cedit.  220 

Acceleremus,  ait ;  vigiles  simul  excitat :  illi 

Succedunt,  servantqne  vices  :  statione  relictd 

Ipse  comes  Niso  graditur,  regemque  requirunt. 

Cetera  per  terras  omnes  animalia  somno 
Laxabant  curas,  et  corda  obi  ita  laborum :  225 

Ductores  Teucrdm  primi,  delecta  juventus, 
Consilium  sammis  regni  de  rebus  habebant. 
Quid  facerent,  quisve  ^neae  jam  nuntius  esset : 
Stant  longis  annixi  hastis,  et  scuta  tenentes, 
Castroram  et  campi  medio.     Tum  Nisus  et  una  230 

Euryalus  confestim  alacres  admittier  orant : 
Rem  magnam,  pretiumque  morae  fore.     Primus  lulus 
Accepit  trepidos,  ac  Nisum  dicere  jussit. 
Tum  sic  Hyrtacides :  Audite»  O !  mentibus  aequis, 
iEneadae  ;  neve  haec  nostris  spectentur  ab  annis,  235 

Quae  ferimus.     Rutali,  somno  vinoque  soluti, 
Procubuere  :  locum  insidiis  conspeximus  ipsi, 
Qui  patet  in  bivio  portae,  quae  proxima  ponto  : 
Interrupti  ignes,  aterque  ad  sidera  fumus 
Erigitur  :  si  fortuna  permittitis  uti,  240 

Quaesitnm  ^nean  et  moenia  Pallantea : 
Mox  hie  cum  spoliis,  ingenti  caede  peract^, 
Affore  cemetis.     Nec  nos  via  fallit  euntes, 
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Vidimus  obscmis  primam  sub  vallibus  urbem 

Venatu  assiduo,  et  totum  cognovimus  amnem.  245 

Hie,  annis  gravis,  atque  animi  maturus,  Aletes : 

Di  patrii,  quoram  semper  sub  numine  Troja  est, 

Nod  tamen  omnino  Teucros  delere  paratis, 

Quum  tales  animos  juvenum,  et  tarn  certa  tulistis 

Pectora.     Sic  memorans,  humeros  dextrasque  tenebat  250 

Ambonun  ;  et  vultum  lacrimis,  atque  ora  rigabat . 

Quas  vobis,  quas  digna,  viri,  pro  laudibus  istis, 

Praemia  posse  rear  solvi  ?  pulcberrima  primum 

Di  moresque  dabunt  vestri ;  turn  cetera  reddet 

Actutum  pins  ^aeas,  atque  integer  sevi  255 

Ascanius,  meriti  tanti  non  immemor  unquam. 

Immo  ego  yos,  cui  sola  salus  genitore  reducto, 

Exdpit  Ascanius,  per  magnos,  Nise,  Penates, 

Assaracique  Larem,  et  canae  penetralia  Yestae, 

Obtestor ;  quaecumque  mihi  fortuna  fidesque  est,  260 

In  vestris  pono  gremiis :  revocate  parentem  ; 

Reddite  conspectum  :  nihil  illo  triste  recepto. 

Bina  dabo  argento  perfecta,  atque  aspera  signis, 

Pocula,  devictd  genitor  quae  cepit  Arisba  ; 

Et  tripodas  geminos ;  auri  duo  magna  talenta ;  265 

Cratera  antiquum,  quem  dat  Sidonia  Dido. 

Si  vero  capere  Italiam,  sceptrisque  potiri 

Contigerit  victori,  et  praedae  dicere  sortem : 

Vidisti,  quo  Turnus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armis 

Aureus  :  ipsum  ilium,  clypeum,  cristasque  rubentes,      270 

Excipiam  sorti,  jam  nunc  tua  praemia,  Nise« 

Praeterea,  bis  sex  genitor  lectissima  matrum 

Corpora,  captivosque  dabit,  suaque  omnibus  arma : 

Insuper  his,  campi  quod  rex  habet  ipse  Latinus. 

Te  vero,  mea  quem  spatiis  propioribus  aetas  275 

Insequitur,  venerande  puer,  jam  pectore  toto 

Accipio  et  comitem  casus  complector  in  omnes. 

Nulla  meis  sine  te  qua&retur  gloria  rebus ; 

Seu  pacem  sea  bella  geram :  tibi  maxima  rerum 
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Verborumque  fides.     Contra  quern  talia  fatur  280 

Euryalus  :  Me  nulla  dies  tarn  fortibus  ausis 

Dissimilem  arguerit :  tantum  :  Fortuna  secunda 

Aut  adversa  cadat.     Sed  te  super  omnia  dona 

Unum  oro :  genetrix  Priami  de  gente  vetustll 

Est  mihi,  quam  miseram  tenuit  non  Ilia  tellus  285 

Mecum  excedentem,  non  moenia  regis  Acestae. 

Hanc  ego  nunc  ignaram  bujus  quodcumque  pericli  est, 

Inque  salutatam,  linquo :  Nox,  et  tua  testis 

Dextera,  quod  nequeam  lacrimas  perferre  parentis. 

At  tu,  oro,  solare  inopem,  et  succurre  relictae.  290 

Hanc  sine  me  spem  ferre  tui :  audentior  ibo 

In  casus  omnes.     Percussa  mente  dederunt 

Dardanidae  lacrimas :  ante  omnes  pulcber  lulus  ; 

Atque  animum  patriae  strinxit  pietatis  imago. 

Tum  sic  effatur  :  295 

Sponde  digna  tuis  ingentibus  omnia  cceptis : 

Namque  erit  ista  mibi  genetrix,  nomenque  Creusae 

Solum  defuerit ;  nee  partum  gratia  talem 

Parva  manet.     Casus  factum  quicumque  sequentur  : 

Per  caput  boc  juro,  per  quod  pater  ante  solebat,  300 

Quae  tibi  polliceor  reduci,  rebusque  secundis, 

Haec  eadem  matrique  tuae  generique  manebunt. 

Sic  ait  illacrimans  :  bumero  simul  exuit  ensem, 

Auratum,  mira  quem  fecerat  arte  Lycaon 

Gnosius,  atque  babilem  vaginl^  aptarat  eburna :  305 

Dat  Niso  Mnestbeus  pellem  borrentisque  leonis 

Exuvias  ;  galeam  fidus  permutat  Aletes. 

Protenus  armati  incedunt :  quos  omnis  euntes 

Primorum  manus  ad  portas,  juvenumque,  senumque, 

Prosequitur  votis  :  nee  non  et  pulcber  lulus,  310 

Ante  annos  animumque  gerens  curamque  virilem, 

Multa  patri  mandata  dabat  portanda ;  sed  aurae 

Omnia  discerpunt,  et  nubibns  irrita  donant. 

Egressi  superant  fossas,  noctisque  per  umbram 
Castra  inimica  petunt,  multis  tamen  ante  futuri  315 
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Ezitio.     Pasdin  somno  vinoque  per  herbam 

Corpora  fuBa  vident ;  arrectos  litore  currus ; 

Inter  lora,  rotasque,  viros,  simul  arma  jacere, 

Vina  simal.     Prior  Hyrtacides  sic  ore  locutus : 

Euryale,  aadendum  dextra :  nunc  ipsa  vocat  res ;  320 

Hac  iter  est.     Tu,  ne  qua  manus  se  attollere  nobis 

A  tergo  possit,  custodi,  et  consule  longe. 

Hsec  ego  vasta  dabo,  et  lato  te  limite  ducam. 

Sic  memorat,  vocemque  premit ;  simul  ense  superbum 

Rhamnetem  aggreditur,  qui  forte,  tapetibus  altis  325 

Exstructus,  toto  proflabat  pectore  somnum  ; 

Rex  idem,  et  regi  Tumo  gratissimus  augur : 

Sed  non  angurio  potuit  depellere  pes  tern. 

Tres  juxta  famulos,  temere  inter  tela  jacentes, 

Armigemmque  Remi  premit,  aurigamque,  sub  ipsis       330 

Nactus  equis  ;  ferroque  secat  pendentia  colla ; 

Tum  caput  ipsi  aufert  domino,  truncumque  relinquit 

Sanguine  singultantem  :  atro  tepefacta  cruore, 

Terra,  torique  madent.   Nee  non  Larayrumque,  Lamumque, 

£t  juvenem  Serranuro,  ilia  qui  plurima  nocte  335 

Luserat,  insignis  facie,  multoque  jacebat 

Membra  deo  victus  :  felix,  si  protenus  ilium 

^aasset  nocti  ludum,  in  lucemque  tulisset. 

Impastus  ceu  plena  leo  per  ovilia  turbans, 

Snadet  enim  vesana  fames,  roanditque  trahitque  340 

MoUe  pecus,  mutumque  metu :  frerait  ore  cruento. 

Nee  minor  Euryali  csdes :  incensus  et  ipse 

Perfurit ;  ac  multam  in  medio  sine  nomine  plebem, 

Fadumque,  Herbesumque  subit,  Rboetumque,  Abarimque, 

Ignaros  ;  Rhoetum  vigilantem,  et  cuncta  videntem ;       345 

Sed  magnum  metuens  se  post  cratera  tegebat : 

Pectore  in  adverso  totum  cui  comminus  ensem 

Condidit  assurgenti,  et  mult^  morte  recepit. 

Parpuream  vomit  ille  animam,  et  cum  sanguine  mixta 

Vina  refert  moriens  ;  hie  furto  fervidus  instat.  350 

Jamque  ad  Messapi  socios  tendebat ;  ubi  ignem 
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Defi^ere  extremum,  et  religatos  rite  videbat 

Carpere  gramen  equos :  breviter  cum  talia  Nisus, 

Sensit  enim  nimia  caede  atque  cupidine  ferri, 

Absistamus,  ait ;  nam  lux  inimica  propinquat.  355 

Poenarum  exhaustum  satis  est;  via  facta  per  bostes. 

Multa  viriim  solido  argento  perfecta  relinquunt 

Armaque,  craterasque  simul,  pulchrosque  tapetas. 

Euryalus  phaleras  Rhamnetis,  et,  aurea  buUis 

Cingula,  Tiburti  Remulo,  ditissimus  olim  360 

Quae  mittit  dona,  bospitio  quum  jungeret  absens, 

Caedicus  ;  ille  suo  moriens  dat  habere  nepoti ; 

Post  mortem  bello  Rutuli  pugnaque  potiti : 

Haec  rapit,  atque  humeris  nequidquam  fortibus  aptat. 

Tum  galeam  Messapi  babilem,  cristisque  decoram,         365 

Induit.     Excedunt  castris,  et  tuta  capessunt. 

Interea  praemissi  equites  ex  urbe  Latin  a, 
Cetera  dum  legio  campis  instructa  moratur, 
Ibant,  et  Turno  regi  responsa  ferebant, 
Tercentum,  scutati  omnes,  Volscente  magistro.  370 

Jamque  propinquabant  castris,  muroque  subibant,* 
Cum  procul  bos,  laevo  flectentes  limite,  cemunt, 
Et  galea  Euryalum  sublustri  noctis  in  umbra 
Prodidit  immemorem,  radiisque  adversa  refulsit. 
Haud  temere  est  visum.     Conclamat  ab  agmine  Volscens  : 
State,  viri ;  quae  causa  viae  ?  quive  estis  in  armis  ?        376 
Quove  tenetis  iter  ?  Nihil  illi  tendere  contra  ; 
Sed  celerare  fugam  in  silvas,  et  fidere  nocti. 
Objiciunt  equites  sese  ad  divortia  nota 
Uinc  atque  hinc,  omnemque  abitum  custode  coronant.  380 

Silva  fuit,  late  dumis  atque  ilice  nigra 
Horrida,  quam  den  si  com  pie  rant  undique  sentes  : 
Rara  per  occultos  lucebat  semita  calles. 
Euryalum  tenebrae  ramorum  onerosaque  praeda 
Impediunt,  fallitque  timor  regione  viarum.  385 

Nisus  abit:  jamque  imprudens  evaserat  hostes. 
Ad  lucos,  qui  post  Albae  de  nomine  dicti 
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Albani ;  torn  rex  stabula  alta  Latinus  babebat. 

Ut  stetit,  et  frustra  absentem  respexit  amicum : 

Euryale  infelix,  qui  te  regione  reliqui  ?  390 

Qoave  seqoar,  rorsus  perplexum  iter  omDe  revolvens 

Fallacis  sllvae  ?  simul  et  vestigia  retro 

Obsenrata,  legit ;  domisqae  silentibus  errat 

Aadit  equos,  audit  strepitus  et  signa  sequentura. 

Nee  longum  in  medio  tempus,  qumn  clamor  ad  aures     395 

Pervenit,  ac  vidit  Euryalum  ;  quem  jam  roanus  omnis, 

Fraade  loci  et  noctis,  subito  turban  te  tumuitu, 

Oppressum  rapit  et  conantem  plurima  frustra. 

Quid  &ciat  ?  qua  vi  juvenem,  quibus  audeat  armis 

Eripere?  an  sese  medios  moriturus  in  enses  400 

Inferat,  et  pulcbram  properet  per  vulnera  mortem  ? 

Odus  adducto  torquens  bastile  lacerto, 

Suspiciens  altam  Lunam,  sic  voce  precatur  : 

Tu,  dea,  tu  prsesens  nostro  succurre  labori, 

Astrorum  decus,  et  nemorum  Latonia  custos  ;  405 

Si  qua  tuis  unquam  pro  me  pater  Hyrtacus  aris 

Dona  tulit,  si  qua  ipse  meis  venatibus  auxi, 

Suspendive  tbolo,  aut  sacra  ad  fastigia  fixi ; 

Hunc  sine  me  turbare  globum,  et  rege  tela  per  auras. 

Dixerat ;  et,  toto  connixus  corpore,  ferrum  410 

Conjicit.     Hasta  volans  noctis  diverberat  umbras, 
Et  venit  aversi  in  tergum  Sulmonis,  ibique 
Frangitur,  ac  fisso  transit,  praecordia  ligno. 
Volvitur  ille,  vomens  calidum  de  pectore  flumen, 
Fiigidus,  et  longis  singultibus  ilia  pulsat.  415 

Divers!  circumspiciunt.     Hoc  acrior,  idem 
Ecce  !  aliud  summa  telum  librabat  ab  aure  : 
Dum  trepidant,  iit  basta  Tago  per  tern  pus  utrumque 
Stridens,  trajectoque  bsesit  tepefacta  cerebro. 
Ssevit  atrox  Yolscens,  nee  teli  conspicit  usquam  420 

Auctorem,  nee  quo  se  ardens  immittere  possit. 
Tu  tamen  interea  calido  mihi  sanguine  poenas 
Persolves  amborum,  inquit :  simul  ense  recluso 

K 
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Ibat  in  Euryalum.     Turn  vero  exterritns,  amens, 

Conclamat  Nisus ;  nee  se  celare  tenebris  425 

Amplius,  aut  tantum  potuit  perferre  dolorem : 

Me,  me  (adsuin,  qui  feci),  in  roe  convertite  ferrum. 

O  Rutuli !  mea  fraus  omnis ;  nihil  iste  nee  ausas, 

Nee  potuit :  coelum  hoc  et  eonseia  sidera  testor. 

Tantum  infelicem  nimium  dilexit  amieum.  430 

Talia  dicta  dabat :  sed  viribus  ensis  adactus 

Transabiit  costas,  et  Candida  pectora  rumpit. 

Volvitur  Euryalus  leto,  pulchrosque  per  artus 

It  cruor,  inque  humeros  cervix  collapsa  recumbit : 

Purpureus  veluti  cum  flos,  succissus  aratro,  435 

Languescit  moriens  ;  lassove  papavera  coUo 

Demisere  caput,  pluvia  quuro  forte  gravantur. 

At  Nisus  ruit  in  medios,  solumque  per  omnes 

Volscentem  petit ;  in  solo  Volscente  moratur.  439 

Quem,  circum  glomerati,  bostes  hinc  comminus  atque  hinc 

Froturbant.     Instat  non  secius,  ac  rotat  ensem 

Fulmineum  ;  donee  Rutuli  elamantis  in  ore 

Condidit  adverso,  et  moriens  animam  abstulit  hosti. 

Turn  super  exanimum  sese  projecit  amieum 

Confossus,  placidaque  ibi  demum  morte  quievit.  445 

Fortunati  ambo !  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  sevo, 
Dum  domus  ^neae  Capitoli  immobile  saxum 
Aecolet,  imperiumque  pater  Romanus  habebit. 

Victores  praeda  Rutuli  spoliisque  potiti,  450 

Volscentem  exanimum  flentes  in  castra  ferebant. 
Nee  minor  in  castris  luctus,  Rhamnete  reperto 
Exsangui,  et  primis  una  tot  csde  peremtis, 
Serranoque,  Num^que.     Ingens  concursus  ad  ipsa 
Corpora  semineeesque  viros,  tepidaque  reeentem  455 

Caede  locum,  et  plenos  spumanti  sanguine  riyos. 
Agnoscunt  spolia  inter  se,  galeamque  nitentem 
Messapi,  et  multo  phaleras  sudore  receptas. 

Et  jam  prima  novo  spargebat  lumine  terras, 
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Hthoni  cTOcenm  Hnquens,  Aurora,  cubile  :  460 

Jam  sole  infuso,  jam  rebus  luce  retectis, 

Tanias  in  anna  viros,  armis  circumdatus  ipse, 

Susdtat ;  seratasque  acies  in  proelia  cogit 

Qoisque  suas,  variisque  acuunt  rumoribus  iras. 

Quin  ipsa  arrectis,  visu  miserabile !  in  hastis  465 

Praefigunt  capita,  et  multo  clamore  sequuntur, 

Eoryali  et  Nisi. 

^neadae  duri  murorum  in  parte  sinistra 

Opposuere  adem,  nam  dextera  cingitur  amni ; 

Ingentesqne  tenent  fossas,  et  turribus  altis  470 

Stant  mcesti :  simul  ora  yirum  praeiixa  movebant, 

Nota  nimis  miseris,  atroque  fluentia  tabo. 

Interea  pavidam  volitans  pennata  per  urbem 
Nnntia  Fama  ruit,  matrisque  allabitur  aures 
Earyali :  at  Cubitus  miserse  calor  ossa  reliquit ;  475 

Excussi  manibus  radii,  revolutaque  pensa. 
Evolat  infelix,  et,  femineo  ululatu, 
Scissa  comam,  rouros  amens  atque  agmina  cursu 
Prima  petit ;  non  ilia  virum,  non  ilia  pericli, 
Telorumque,  memor ;  coelum  debinc  questibus  implet :  480 
Hunc  ego  te,  Euryale,  aspicio  ?  tune,  ilia  senectae 
Sera  meae  requies,  potuisti  linquere  solam, 
Crudelis  ?  nee  te,  sub  tanta  pericula  missum, 
Affari  extremum  miserae  data  copia  matri  ? 
Heu  !  terra  ignota,  canibus  date  prseda  Latinis,  485 

Alitibusque,  jaces  !  nee  te  in  tua  funera  mater 
Produxi,  pressive  oculos,  aut  vulnera  lavi, 
Veste  tegens,  tibi  quam  noctes,  festina,  diesque, 
Urguebam,  et  tela  curas  solabar  aniles. 
Quo  sequar  ?  aut  quae  nunc  artus,  avulsaque  membra,  490 
Et  funus  lacerum,  tellus  habet?  hoc  mihi  de  t4, 
Nate,  refers  ?  hoc  sum  terraque  marique  secuta  ? 
Figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas ;  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,  O  Rutuli !  me  primam  absumite  ferro  : 
Ant  tu,  magne  pater  divum,  miserere,  tuoque  495 
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Invisum  hoc  detrude  caput  sub  Tartara  telo ; 

Quando  aliter  nequeo  crudelem  abrumpere  vitam. 

Hoc  fletu  concuss!  animi,  moestusque  per  omnes 

It  gemitus  ;  torpent  infractae  ad  proelia  vires. 

Illam  incendentem  luctus  Idaeus  et  Actor,  500 

Ilionei  monitu  et  multum  lacrimantis  Iidi, 

Corripiunt,  interque  manus  sub  tecta  reponunt. 

At  tuba  terribilem  sonitum  procul  aere  canoro 
Increpuit :  sequitur  clamor,  coelumque  remugit. 
Accelerant  acta  pariter  testudine  Yolsci ;  505 

Et  fossas  implere  parant,  ac  vellere  vallum. 
Quaerunt  pars  aditum,  et  scalis  ascendere  muros. 
Qua  rara  est  acies,  interlucetque  corona 
Non  tam  spissa  viris.     Telorum  effundere  contra 
Omne  genus  Teucri,  ac  duris  detrudere  contis,  510 

Assueti  longo  muros  defendere  bello. 
Saxa  quoque  infesto  volvebant  pondere,  si  qua 
Possent  tectam  aciem  perrumpere :  quum  tamen  omnes 
Ferre  juvat  subter  densa  testudine  casus. 
Nee  jam  sufficiunt ;  nam,  qua  globus  imminet  ingens,  515 
Immanem  Teucri  molem  volvuntque  ruuntque  ; 
Quae  stravit  Rutulos  late,  armorumque  resolvit 
Tegmina.     Nee  curant  caeco  contendere  Marte 
Amplius  audaces  Rutuli,  sed  pellere  vallo 
Missilibus  certant.  520 

Parte  alia,  borrendus  visu,  quassabat  Etruscam 
Pinum,  et  fumiferos  infert  Mezentius  ignes : 
At  Messapus,  equum  domitor,  Neptunia  proles, 
Rescindit  vallum,  et  scalas  in  moenia  poscit. 

Yos,  O  Calliope !  precor,  aspirate  canenti,  525 

Quas  ibi  tunc  ferro  strages,  quae  funera  Tumus 
Ediderit ;  quem  quisque  virum  demiserit  Oreo : 
Et  mecum  ingentes  oras  evolvite  belli. 
Et  meministis  enim,  divae,  er  memorare  potestis. 

Turris  erat  vasto  suspectu,  et  pontibus  altis,  530 

Opportuna  loco  ;  summis  quam  viribus  omnes 
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Ezpugnare  Itali,  snmmdqae  evertere  opam  vi 

Certabant :  Troes  contra  defendere  saxis, 

Perque  cavas  densi  tela  intorquere  fenestras. 

Princeps  ardentem  conjecit  lampada  Tumus,  535 

£t  flammam  affixit  lateri ;  quae  plurima  vento 

Corripoit  tabnlas,  et  postibus  hsesit  adesis. 

Turbati  trepidare  intas,  frustraque  malorum 

Yelle  fugam.     Dum  se  glomerant,  retroque  residunt 

In  partem,  quae  peste  caret ;  turn  pondere  tnrris  540 

Procubuit  sabito,  et  ccelum  tonat  omne  firagore. 

Semineces  ad  terram,  immani  mole  secut^, 

Confixiqae  sais  telis,  et  pectora  duro 

Transfossi  ligno,  veninnt.     Vix  unus  Helenor 

Et  Lycus  elapsi :  quorum  primseyus  Helenor,  545 

Mseonio  regi  quem  serva  Licymnia  furtim 

Susulterat,  vetitisque  ad  Trojam  miserat  armis, 

Ense  levifl  nudo,  parm^que  inglorius  alba. 

Isque,  ubi  se  Tumi  media  inter  millia  vidit, 

Hinc  acies,  atque  hinc  acies  adstare  Latinas ;  550 

Ut  fera,  quae,  densd  venantum  septa  corona, 

Contra  tela  furit,  seseque  baud  nescia  roorti 

Injicit,  et  saltu  supra  venabula  fertur ; 

Hand  aliter  juvenis  medios  rooriturus  in  bostes 

Irmit ;  et,  qua  tela  yidet  densissima,  tendit.  555 

At,  pedibus  longe  melior,  Lycus,  inter  et  bostes. 

Inter  et  arma,  fugd  muros  tenet ;  altaque  certat 

Prendere  tecta  manu,  sociumque  attingere  dextras. 

Quem  Tumus,  pariter  cursu  teloque  secutus, 

Increpat  his  victor :  Nostrasne  evadere,  demens,  560 

Sperdsti  te  posse  manus?  simul  arripit  ipsum 

Pendentem,  et  magn&  muri  cum  parte  revellit : 

Qualis,  ubi  aut  leporem,  aut  candenti  corpore  cycnum, 

Sustulit,  alta  petens,  pedibus  Jovis  armiger  uncis ; 

Qoaesitum  aut  matri  multis  balatibus  agnum  565 

Martins  a  stabulis  rapuit  lupus.     Undique  clamor 

Tollitur      Invadunt,  et  fosaaa  aggere  compleBl; 
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Ardentes  tsdas  alii  ad  fastigia  jactant. 

llioneus  saxo  atque  ingenti  fragmine  montis 
Lucetium,  portae  subeuntem,  ignesque  ferentem;  570 

Emathiona  Liger,  Corynseum  sternit  Asilas ; 
Hie  jaculo  bonus,  hie  longe  fallen te  sagittd : 
Ortygium  Cseneus,  victorem  Csenea  Turnus ; 
Turnus  Itym,  Cloniumque,  Dioxippum,  Promolamqu^, 
£t  Sagarim,  et,  summis  stantem  pro  turribus,  Idan  ;     575 
Priveraum  Capys.     Hune  primo  levis  hasta  Themillae 
Strinxerat :  ille  manum  projecto  tegmine  demens 
Ad  vulnus  tulit :  ergo  alis  allapsa  sagitta, 
£t  laevo  iniixa  est  lateri  manus ;  abditaque  intus 
Spiramenta  animse  letali  vulnere  rupit.  580 

Stabat  in  egregiis  Areentis  filias  armis, 
Pictus  aeu  chlamydem,  et  ferrugine  clarus  Iberll, 
Insignis  facie  ;  genitor  quern  miserat  Arcens, 
Eductum  matris  luco,  Symsethia  circuin 
Flumina :  pinguis  ubi  et  placabilis  ara  Palici.  585 

Stridentem  fundam,  positis  Mezentius  hastisi 
Ipse  ter  adducta  circum  caput  egit  haben4  ; 
Et  media  adversi  liquefacto  tempora  plumbo 
Diffidit,  ac  multa  porrectum  extendit  arend. 

Turn  primum  bello  celerem  intendisse  sagittam  590 

Dicitur,  ante  feras  solitus  terrere  fugaces, 
Ascanius,  fortemque  manu  fudisse  Numanum ; 
Cui  Remulo  cognomen  erat ;  Turnique  minorem 
Germanum,  nuper  thalamo  sociatus,  habebat. 
Is  primum  ante  aciem  digna  atque  indigna  relatu  595 

Yociferans,  tumidusque  novo  prsecordia  regno, 
I  bat,  et  ingentem  sese  clamore  ferebat : 

Non  pudet  obsidione  iterum  valloque  teneri, 
Bis  capti  Pbryges,  et  morti  praet^ndere  muros  ? 
En,  qui  nostra  sibi  bello  connubia  poscunt!  600 

Quis  deus  Italiam,  quae  vos  dementia  adegit? 
Non  hie  Atridae,  nee  fandi  fictor  Ulyxes. 
Durum  ab  stirpe  genus,  natos  ad  flumina  primum 
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Deferimus,  s»?oqae  gela  daramus  et  imdis ; 

Yenatu  invigilant  pueri,  silvasqae  &tigant ;  605 

Flectere  ladus  equos,  et  spicula  tendere  comu. 

Aty  patdens  openim,  parvoque  assueta,  javentus 

Aut  rastris  terram  domat,  aut  quatit  oppida  bello. 

Omne  aevum  ferro  teritur,  versaque  juvencum 

Teiga  £EUigamii8  hasta ;  nee  tarda  senectus  610 

Debilitat  vires  animi,  mutatque  vigorem. 

Canitiem  galea  premimus ;  semperque  recentes 

Comportare  javat  praedas,  et  vivere  rapto. 

Yobis  picta  croco,  et  fulgenti  murice,  vestis ; 

Desidke  cordi ;  juvat  indulgere  choreis  ;  615 

Et  tunicse  manicas,  et  habent  Fedimicula  mitne. 

O  vere  Phrygue !  neque  enim  Phryges ;  ite  per  alta 

Dindyma,  ubi  assuetis  biforem  dat  tibia  cantum. 

Tympana  vos  baxusqae  vocant  Berecyntia  matris 

Idaes.     Sinite  arma  viris,  et  cedite  ferro.  620 

Talia  jactantem  dictis,  ac  dira  canentem, 
Non  tulit  Ascanias ;  nervoque  ob versus  equino 
Intendit  telum,  diversaque  brachia  ducens 
Constitit,  ante  Jovem  supplex  per  vota  precatus : 
Japiter  omnipotens,  audacibus  annue  coeptis  :  625 

Ipse  tibi  ad  toa  templa  feram  solemnia  dona, 
Et  statuam  ante  aras  aarata  fronte  juvencum 
Candentem,  pariterque  caput  cum  matre  ferentem, 
Jam  comu  petat  et  pedibus  qui  spargat  arenam. 

Audiit  et  coeli  Genitor  de  parte  serena  630 

Intonuit  Issvum :  sonat  una  fatifer  arcus. 
Effugit  horrendum  stridens  adducta  sagitta ; 
Perque  caput  Remuli  venit,  et  cava  tempora  ferro 
Trajicit :  I,  verbis  virtutem  illude  superbis. 
Bis  capti  Phryges  hsec  Rutulis  responsa  remittunt.        635 
Hoc  tantum  Ascanius.     Teucri  clamore  sequuntur, 
Laetitiique  fremunt,  animosque  ad  sidera  tollunt. 

^therid  turn  forte  plaga  crinitus  Apollo 
Desuper  Ausonias  acies  urbemque  videbat. 
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Nube  sedens,  atque  his  victorem  affiitur  lulam:  640 

Macte  nova  virtu te,  puer ;  sic  itor  ad  astra, 

Dis  genite,  et  geniture  deos.     Jure  omnia  bella 

Gente  sub  Assaraci  fato  ventura  resident : 

Nee  te  Troja  capit.     Simul  haec  effiitus,  ab  alto 

^there  se  mittit,  spirantes  dimovet  auras,  645 

Ascaniumque  petit.     Fonnam  turn  vertitur  oris 

Antiquum  in  Buten.     Hie  Dardanio  Anchisae 

Anniger  ante  fuit,  fidusque  ad  limina  custos  : 

Tum  comitem  Ascanio  pater  addidit.     Ibat  Apollo 

Omnia  longaevo  similis,  vocemque,  coloremque,  650 

£t  crines  albos,  et  sa&va  sonoribus  anna ; 

Atque  his  ardentem  dictis  affittur  lulum :  ^ 

Sit  satis,  ^neide,  telis  impune  Numanum 

Oppetiisse  tuis :  primam  banc  tibi  magnus  Apollo 

Concedit  laudem,  et  paribus  non  invidet  armis.  655 

Cetera  parce,  puer,  bello.     Sic  orsus  Apollo 

Mortales  medio  aspectus  sermone  reliquit, 

£t  procul  in  tenuem  ex  oculis  evanuit  auram. 

Agnovere  deum  proceres,  divinaque  tela, 

Dardanidse,  pharetramque  fug&  sensere  sonantem.  660 

Ergo,  avidum  pugnse,  dictis  ac  numine  Phcebi 

Ascanium  prohibent :  ipsi  in  certamina  rursus 

Succedunt,  animasque  in  aperta  pericula  mittant. 

It  clamor  totis  p^  propugnacula  muris ; 

Intendunt  acres  arcus,  amentaque  torquent;  665 

Stemitur  omne  solum  telis :  tum  scuta  cavseque 

Dant  sonitum  flictu  galeae ;  pugna  aspera  surgit: 

Quantus  ab  occasu  veniens,  pluvialibus  Hsedis, 

Verberat  imber  humum ;  quam  multl^  grandine  nimbi 

In  vada  prsecipitant,  quum  Jupiter,  horridus  austris,      670 

Torquet  aquosam  hiemem,  et  ccelo  cava  nubila  rumpit. 

Pandarus  et  Bitias,  Idaeo  Alcanore  creti, 
Quos  Jovis  eduxit  luco  silvestris  Isera, 
Abietibus  juvenes  patriis  et  montibus  sequos, 
Portam,  quas  ducia  imperio  commissaf  recludunt,  675 
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Fieti  armis ;  ultroque  invitant  moenibas  hostem. 

Ipsi  intus,  dextnl  ac  laev^  pro  turribas  astant, 

Armati  ferro,  et  cristis  capita  alta  corusci. 

Qaales  aeriae  liquentia  flamina  circum, 

Sive  Padi  ripis,  Atbesiiii  sea  propter  amoenum,  680 

Consurgant  geminae  qaercus,  intonsaque  coelo 

Attollcmt  capita,  et  sablimi  vertice  nutant. 

Imimpant,  aditus  Rutuli  at  videre  patentes. 

Continao  Qaercens,  et  palcher  Aqaicolas  armis, 

Et  praeceps  animi  Tmaras,  et  Mavortius  Hsemon,  685 

Agminibas  totis  aat  versi  terga  dedere, 

Aut  ipso  portae  posaere  in  limine  vitam. 

Tarn  magis  increscant  animis  discordibas  irae  ; 

Et  jam  coUecti  Troes  glomerantar  eodem, 

Et  conferre  manam  et  procurrere  longius  audent.  690 

Dactori  Tumo,  diversa  in  parte  furenti, 
Tarbantiqae  yiros,  perfertar  nantius,  hostem 
Fervere  caede  nova,  et  portas  praebere  patentes. 
Deserit  inceptam,  atqae,  immani  concitus  ira, 
Dardaniam  rait  ad  portam,  fratresque  superbos  ;  695 

Et  primam  Antiphaten,  is  enim  se  primus  agebat, 
Thebana  de  matre  notham  Sarpedonis  alti, 
Conjecto  stemit  jaculo :  volat  Itala  cornus 
Aera  per  tenuem,  stomachoque  infixa  sub  altum 
Pectus  abit :  reddit  specus  atri  vulneris  undam  700 

Spumantem,  et  fixo  ferrum  in  pulmone  tepescit. 
Turn  Meropem  atque  Erymanta  manu,  turn  sternit  Aphid- 

num ; 
Turn  Bitian  ardentera  oculis,  animisque  frementem; 
Non  jaculo,  neque  enim  jaculo  vitam  iUe  dedisset : 
Sed  magnum  stridens  contorta  phalarica  venit,  705 

Fulminis  acta  modo  ;  quam  nee  duo  taurea  terga, 
Nee  duplici  squama  lorica  fidelis,  et  auro, 
Sustinuit :  collapsa  ruunt  immania  membra. 
Dat  tellus  gemitum,  et  clypeum  super  intonat  ingens. 
Talis  in  Euboico  Baiarum  litore  quondam  IV^ 
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Saxea  pila  cadit,  magnis  quam  molibus  ante 

Constructam  ponto  jaciunt ;  sic  ilia  ruinam 

Prona  trahit,  penitusque  vadis  illisa  recumbit : 

Miscent  se  maria,  et  nigrse  attolluntur  arenae  : 

Turn  sonitu  Prochyta  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile        715 

Inarime  Jovis  imperiis  imposita  Typhoeo. 

Hie  Mars  armipotens  animum  viresque  Latinis 
Addidit,  et  stimulos  acres  sub  pectore  vertit ; 
Immisitque  Fngam  Teucris,  atrumque  Timorem. 
Undique  conveniunt ;  quoniam  data  copia  pugnse,         720 
Bellatorque  animo  deus  incidit. 
Pandarus,  ut  fuso  germanum  corpora  cemit, 
Et  quo  sit  fortuna  loco,  qui  casus  agat  res, 
Portam  vi  multa,  converso  cardine,  torquet, 
Obnixus  latis  humeris,  multosque  suorum,  725 

Moenibus  exclusos,  duro  in  certamine  linquit ; 
Ast  alios  secum  includit  recipitque  ruentes : 
Demens  !  qui  Rutulum  in  medio  non  agmine  regem 
Viderit  irrumpenteniy  ultroque  incluserit  urbi ; 
Immanem  veluti  pecora  inter  inertia  tigrim.  730 

Continuo  nova  lux  oculis  effulsit,  et  arma 
Horrendum  sonuere  :  tremunt  in  vertice  crists 
Sanguinese,  clypeoque  micantia  fulmina  mittit* 

Agnoscunt  faciem  invisam,  atque  immania  membra, 
Turbati  subito  Mneadas,     Turn  Pandarus  ingens  735 

Emicat,  et,  mortis  fraternae  fervidus  ir&, 
Effatur :  Non  hsec  dotalis  regia  Amatae ; 
Nee  muris  cohibet  patriis  media  Ardea  Turnura* 
Castra  inimica  vides :  nulla  hinc  exire  potestas. 
Olli  subridens  sedato  pectore  Tumus:  740 

Incipe,  si  qua  animo  virtus,  et  consere  dextram  : 
Hie  etiam  inventum  Priamo  narrabis  Achillen. 
Dixerat.     Ille,  rudem  nodis  et  cortice  crudo, 
Intorquet,  summis  adnixus  viribus,  hastam. 
Excepere  aurse  vulnus;  Saturnia  Juno  745 

Detorsit  veniens ;  portseque  infigitur  hasta. 
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At  non  hoc  telmn,  mea  quod  vi  dextera  versat, 

Effogies  :  neque  enim  is  teli  nee  vulneris  auctor. 

Sic  ait,  et  sublatum  alte  consurgit  in  ensem, 

Et  mediam  ferro  gemina  inter  tempora  frontem  750 

Dividit,  impubesque  immani  vulnere  malas. 

Fit  sonus  :  ingenti  concussa  est  pondere  tellus. 

Collapsos  artus,  atque  anna  omenta  cerebro, 

Stemit  humi  moriens ;  atque  illi  partibus  aequis 

Hoc  caput,  atque  illuc,  humero  ex  utroque  pependit.    755 

Diffugiunt  i^ersi  trepida  formidine  Troes ; 

Et,  si  continue  victorem  ea  cura  subisset, 

Rumpere  claustra  manu,  sociosque  immittere  portis, 

UMmus  ille  dies  bello  gentique  fuisset : 

Sed  furor  ardentem,  caedisque  insana  cupido  760 

Egit  in  adversos. 

Principio,  Phalerim  et  succiso  poplite  Gygen 
Excipit ;  bine  raptas  fugientibus  ingerit  hastas 
In  tergum  :  Juno  vires  animumque  ministrat. 
Addit  Halym  comitem,  et  confixa  Phegea  parma  ;         765 
Ignaros  deinde  in  muris,  Martemque  cientes, 
Alcandrumque,  Haliumque,  Noemonaque,  Prytanimque, 
Lyncea,  tendentem  contra,  sociosque  vocantem, 
Yibranti  gladio  connixus  ab  aggere,  dexter 
Occupat :  buic,  uno  dejectum  comminus  ictu,  770 

Cum  galea  longe  jacuit  caput.     Inde,  ferarum 
Yastatorem,  Amycum,  quo  non  felicior  alter 
Unguere  tela  manu,  ferruroque  armare  veneno : 
Et  Clytium  .^oliden,  et  amicum  Cretea  musis  ; 
Crethea,  Musarum  comitem,  cui  carmina  semper  775 

Et  citharae  cordi,  numerosque  intendere  nervis  : 
Semper  equos,  atque  arma  virum,  pugnasque  canebat. 

Tandem  ductores,  audita  caede  suorum, 
Conveniunt  Teucri,  Mnestheus  acerque  Serestus  ; 
Palantesque  vident  socios,  hostemque  receptum.  780 

Et  Mnestheus  :  Quo  deinde  fugam  ?  quo  tenditis  ?  inquit. 
Quos  alios  muros,  quae  jam  ultra  mcenia  habetis  I 
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Unus  homo,  et  vestris,  O  cives  !  undique  septus 
Aggeribus,  tantas  strages  impune  per  urbera 
Ediderit  ?  juvenum  primes  tot  miserit  Oreo  ?  785 

Non  infelicis  patriae,  veteruraque  deoram, 
£t  magni  ^ness,  segnes,  miseretque  pudetque  ? 
Talibus  accensi  firmantur,  et  agmine  denso 
Consistunt.     Tumus  paullatim  excedere  pugna, 
£t  fluvium  petere,  ac  partem  quse  cingitur  undS.  790 

Acrius  hoc  Teucri  damore  incumbere  magno, 
Et  glomerare  manum :  ceu  saevum  tnrba  leonem 
Cum  telis  premit  infensis ;  at  territus  ille, 
Asper,  acerba  tuens,  retro  redit ;  et  neque  teiga 
Ira  dare,  aut  virtus  patitur  ;  nee  tendere  contra,  795 

Ille  quidem,  hoc  cupiens,  potis  est  per  tela  virosque. 
Haud  aliter  retro  dubius  vestigia  Tumus 
Improperata  refert,  et  mens  exasstuat  ir&. 
Quin  etiam  bis  tum  medios  invaserat  hostes ; 
Bis  confusa  fugd  per  muros  agmina  vertit.  800 

Sed  manus  e  castris  propere  coit  omnis  in  unum : 
Nee  contra  vires  audet  Satumia  Juno 
Sufficere  ;  aeriam  ccbIo  nam  Jupiter  Irim 
Demisit,  germanss  haud  mollia  jussa  ferentem, 
Ni  Tumus  cedat  Teucrorum  moenibus  altis.  805 

Ergo  nee  clypeo  juvenis  subsistere  tantum. 
Nee  dextra,  valet :  injectis  sie  undique  telis 
Obruitur.     Strepit  assiduo  cava  tempora  cireum 
Tinnitu  galea,  et  saxis  solida  sera  fatiscunt ; 
DiscussaBque  jubae  capiti ;  nee  sufficit  umbo  810 

Ictibus :  ingeminant  hastis  et  Troes  et  ipse 
Fulmineus  Mnestheus.     Tum  toto  corpore  sudor 
Liquitur,  et  piceum  (nee  respirare  potestas) 
Flumen  agit ;  fessos  quatit  aeger  anhelitus  artus. 
Tum  demum  praeceps  saltu  sese  omnibus  armis  815 

In  fluvium  dedit :  ille  suo  cum  gurgite  flavo 
Accepit  venientem,  ac  moUibus  extulit  undis ; 
Et  lastum  sociia,  ^blutli  caede,  lemisit. 
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Panditur  interea  domus  omnipotentis  Olympi, 
Conciliumque  vocat  divum  pater  atque  bominum  rex 
Sideream  in  sedem  :  terras  unde  arduus  omnes, 
Castraque  Dardanidum  aspectat,  populosque  Latinos. 
Considunt  tectis  bipatentibus  :  incipit  ipse :  5 

CcBlicolae  magni,  quianam  sententia  vobis 
Versa  retro,  tantumque  animis  certatis  iniquis  ? 
Abnueram  bello  Italiam  concurrere  Teucris : 
Qoae  contra  vetitum  discordia  ?  quis  metus  aut  hos, 
Aut  hos,  anna  sequi,  ferrumque  lacessere  suasit?  10 

Adveniet  justum  pugnas,  ne  arcessite,  tempus, 
Cum  fera  Carthago  Romanis  arcibus  olim 
Exitium  magnum  atque  Alpes  iramittet  apertas. 
Turn  certare  odiis,  tum  res  rapuisse  licebit : 
Nunc,  sinite ;  et  placitum  laeti  componite  fcsdus.  15 

Jupiter  haec  paucis  :  at  non  Venus  aurea  contra 
Pauca  refert : 

O  Pater !  O  bominum  rerumque  setema  potestas ! 
Namque  aliud  quid  sit,  quod  jam  implorare  queamus? 
Cemis  ut  insultent  Rutuli,  Tumusque  feratur  20 

Per  medios  insignis  equis,  turaidusque  secundo 
Marte  ruat?  Non  clausa  tegunt  jam  moenia  Teucros  : 
Quin  intra  portas,  atque  ipsis  prcelia  miscent 
Aggeribus  murorum  ;  et  inundant  sanguine  fossae. 
iSneas  ignarus  abest.     Nunquamne  levari  25 

Obsidione  sines  ?  muris  iterum  imminet  hostis 
Nascentis  Trojan,  nee  non  exercitus  alter, 
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*Atque  iterum  in  Teucros  ^tolis  surgit  ab  Arpis 
Tydides.  Equidem  credo,  mea  vulnera  restant. 
£t  tua  progenies  mortalia  demoror  arma  1  30 

Si  sine  pace  tua,  atque  invito  numine,  Troes 
Italiam  petiere  ;  luant  peccata,  neque  illos 
Juveris  auxilio  :  sin,  tot  responsa  secuti, 
Quae  Superi  Manesque  dabant ;  cur  nunc  tua  quisquam 
Vertere  jussa  potest?  aut  cur  nova  condere  fata?  35 

Quid  repetam  exustas  Erycino  in  litore  classes  ? 
Quid  tempestatum  regem,  ventosque  furentes 
^olia  excitos  ?  aut  actam  nubibus  Irim  ? 
Nunc  etiam  Manes  (hsec  intentata  manebat 
Sors  rerum)  mo  vet,  et,  superis  immissa  repente,  40 

Allecto  medias  Italum  bacchata  per  urbes. 
Nil  super  imperio  moveor :  speravimus  ista, 
Dum  fortuna  fuit:  vincant,  quos  vincere  mavis. 
Si  nulla  est  regio,  Teucris  quam  det  tua  conjux 
Dura  ;  per  eversae,  genitor,  fumantia  Trojss  45 

Excidia  obtestor,  liceat  dimittere  ab  armis 
Incolumem  Ascanium,  liceat  superesse  nepotem. 
^neas  sane  ignotis  jactetur  in  undis, 
£t,  quamcumque  viam  dederit  Fortuna,  sequatur : 
Hunc  tegere,  et  dirse  valeam  subducere  pugnae.  50 

Est  Amathus,  est  celsa  Paphus,  atque  alta  Cythera, 
Idaliseque  domus  :  posids  inglorius  armis 
Exigat  hie  sevum.     Magnd  ditione  jubeto 
Carthago  premat  Ausoniam  :  nihil  urbibus  inde 
Obstabit  Tyriis.     Quid  pestem  evadere  belli  55 

Juvit,  et  Argolicos  medium  fugisse  per  ignes, 
Totque  maris  vastseque  exhausta  pericula  terrae, 
Dum  Latium  Teucri  recidivaque  Pergama  quserunt  ? 
Non  satins,  cineres  patriae  insedisse  supremos, 
Atque  solum  quo  Troja  fuit  ?  Xanthum  et  Simoenta       60 
Redde,  oro,  miseris  ;  iterum  que  revolvere  casus 
Da,  pater,  Iliacos  Teucris.     Tum  regia  Juno, 

Acta  furore  gravi :  Quid  me  alta  silentia  cogis 
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Rnmpere,  et  obductum  verbis  vnlgare  dolorem  ? 

iBnean  hominum  quisquam,  divumque,  subegit  65 

Bella  sequi,  aut  hostem  legi  se  inferre  Latino  ? 

Italiam  fatis  petiit  auctoribus ;  esto : 

Cassandrae  impulsus  furiis :  num  linquere  castra 

Hortati  sumos,  aut  vitam  committere  ventis  ? 

Num  puero  summum  belli,  num  credere  muros ;  70 

Tyrrhenamque  fidem,  aut  gentes  agitare  quietas  ? 

Quis  deus  in  fraudem,  quae  dura  potentia  nostri 

Egit?  ubi  hie  Juno,  demissave  nubibus  Iris? 

Indignum  est,  Italos  Trojam  circumdare  fiammis 

Nascentem,  et  patric^  Turnum  consistere  terra,  75 

Cui  Pilumnus  avus,  cui  diva  Venilia  mater : 

Quid,  face  Trojanos  atr4  vim  ferre  Latinis  ; 

Arva  aliena  jugo  premere,  atque  avertere  prsedas  ? 

duid,  soceros  legere,  et  greraiis  abducere  pactas  ; 

Pacem  orare  manu,  prsefigere  puppibus  arma  ?  80 

Tu  potes  .^nean  manibus  subducere  Gndum, 

Proque  viro  nebulam  et  ventos  obtendere  inanes ; 

£t  potes  in  totidem  classem  convertere  nymphas : 

Nos  aliquid  Rutulos  contra  juvisse,  nefandum  est  ? 

^neas  ignarus  abest ;  ignarus  et  absit :  85 

Est  Paphus,  Idaliumque  tibi ;  sunt  alta  Cythera : 

Quid  gravidam  bellis  urbem  et  corda  aspera  tentas  ? 

Nosne  tibi  fiuxas  Phrygiae  res  vertere  fundo 

Conamur?  nos?  an  miseros  qui  Troas  Achivis 

Objecit  ?  quae  causa  fuit,  consurgere  in  arma  90 

Europamque  Asiaraque,  et  fcedera  solvere  furto  ? 

Me  duce  Dardanius  Spartam  expugnavit  adulter  ? 

Aut  ego  tela  dedi,  fovive  Cupidine  bella? 

Turn  decuit  metuisse  tuis  :  nunc  sera  querelis 

Hand  justis  assurgis,  et  irrita  jurgia  jactas.  95 

Talibus  orabat  Juno  ;  cunctique  fremebant 
CcBlicolae  assensu  vario  :  ceu  flamina  prima 
Cum  deprensa  frerount  silvis,  et  caeca  volutant 
Mnrmura,  venturos  nautis  prodentia  ventos. 
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Turn  Pater  omnipotens,  rerum  cui  summa  potcstas,       100 

Infit.     £o  dicente,  deiiin  domus  alta  silescit, 

Et,  tremefacta  solo,  tellus ;  .silet  arduns  aether ; 

Turn  Zephyri  posuere  ;  premit  placida  s&quora  pontus. 

Accipite  ergo  animis  atque  haec  mea  figite  dicta. 

Quandoquidem  Ausonios  conjnngi  foedere  Teucris  105 

Haud  licitum,  nee  vestra  capit  discordia  finem ; 

Quae  cuique  est  fortuna  hodie,  quam  qulsque  secat  spem, 

Tros  Rutulusve  fuat,  nullo  discrimine  habebo : 

Seu,  fatis,  Italum  castra  obsidione  tenentur, 

Sive  errore  malo  Trojse,  monitisque  sinistris.  1 10 

Nee  Rutnlos  solvo.     Sua  cuique  exorsa  laborem 

Fortunamque  ferent :  rex  Jupiter  omnibus  idem : 

Fata  viam  invenient.     Stygii  per  fiumina  fratris, 

Per  pice  torrentes,  atr&que  voragine,  ripas, 

Annuity  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum.  1 15 

Hie  finis  fandi.     Solio  tum  Jupiter  aureo 

Surgit,  coelicolse  medium  quern  ad  limina  ducnnt. 

Interea  Rutuli  portis  circum  omnibus  instant 
Sternere  csede  viros,  et  moenia  cingere  flammis : 
At  legio  ^neadum  vallis  obsessa  tenetur;  120 

Nee  spes  uUa  fugse.     Miseri  stant  turribus  altis 
Nequidquam,  et  rard  muros  cinxere  coron^, 
Asius  Imbrasides,  Hicetaoniusque  ThymcBtes, 
Assaracique  duo,  et  senior  cum  Castore  Thymbris, 
Prima  acies.     Hos  germani  Sarpedonis  ambo,  125 

Et  Claras,  et  Themon,  Lycil^  comitantur  ab  alta. 
Fert  ingens,  toto  connixus  corpore,  saxum, 
Haud  partem  exiguam  montis,  Lyrnessius  Acmon, 
Nee  Clytio  genitore  minor,  nee  firatre  Menestheo. 
Hi  jaculis,  illi  certant  defendere  saxis,  130 

Molirique  ignem,  nervoque  aptare  sagittas. 
Ipse  inter  medios.  Veneris  justissima  cura, 
Dardanius  caput  ecce  !  puer  detectus  honestum, 
Qualis  gemma,  micat,  fiilvum  quse  dividit  auram, 
Aut  coUo  decuSf  aut  capiti ;  vel  quale  ^r  artem  135 
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Indiisiiiii  baxo,  ant  Oricid  terebintho, 

Lucet  ebur :  fiisos  oenrix  cui  lactea  crines 

Accipit,  et  molli  sobnectens  drculus  auro. 

Te  quoqne  magnmnimae  viderunt,  Ismare,  gentes 

Vulnera  dirigerey  et  calamos  armare  veneno,  140 

Maeonia  generose  domo :  nbi  pinguia  culta 

Exercentque  viriy  Pactolusqae  irrigat  auro. 

Adfuit  et  Mnestheus,  quern  pulsi  pristina  Turni 

Aggere  muromm  sublimem  gloria  tollit ; 

£t  Capys  :  bine  nomen  Campanae  ducitur  urbi.  145 

Illi  inter  sese  duri  certamina  belli 
Contulerant:  media  ^neas  freta  nocte  secabat. 
Namque,  nt  ab  Euandro  castris  ingressus  Etruscis, 
Regem  adit,  et  regni  memorat  nomenque  genusque ; 
Qnidve  petat,  qnidve  ipse  ferat ;  Mezentius  arma  150 

Quas  sibi  conciliet,  violentaque  pectora  Tumi, 
Edocet ;  humanis  quae  sit  fiducia  rebus 
Admonet,  immiscetque  preces.     Hand  fit  mora ;  Tarchon 
JuDgit  opes,  fcBdusque  ferit :  tum,  libera  fati, 
Classem  conscendit  jussis  gens  Lydia  divum,  155 

Extemo  commissa  duci.     ^neia  puppis 
Prima  tenet,  rostro  Phrygios  subjuncta  leones : 
Imminet  Ida  super,  profugis  gratissima  Teucris. 
Hie  magnus  sedet  .^neas,  secumque  volutat 
Eventus  belli  varios  :  Pallasque,  sinistro  160 

Affixus  lateri,  jam  quaerit  sidera,  opacas 
Noctis  iter ;  jam  quae  passus  terraque  manque. 

Pandite  nunc  Helicona,  deae,  cantusque  movete  ; 
Quae  manus  interea  Tuscis  comitetur  ab  oris 
^nean,  armetque  rates,  pelagoque  vehatur.  165 

Massicus  aerata  princeps  secat  aequora  Tigri  ; 
Sed  quo  mille  manus  juvenum,  qui  moenia  Clusi, 
Quique  urbem  liquere  Cosas :  quis  tela,  sagittae, 
Corytique  leves  humeris,  et  letifer  arcus. 
Una  torvus  Abas  :  huic  totum  insignibus  armis  170 

Agmen,  et  aurato  fulgebat  Apolline  puppia. 
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Sexcentos  ill!  dederat  Populonia  mater 

Expertos  belli  juvenes :  ast  Ilva  trecentos 

Insula,  inexhaustis  Chalybum  generosa  metallis. 

Tertius,  ille  hominum  divumque  interpres,  Asilas,  175 

Cui  pecudum  fibrae,  ccbU  coi  sidera  parent, 

£t  linguae  volucrum,  et  praesagi  fulminis  ignes, 

Mille  rapit  densos  acie  atque  horrentibus  hasds. 

Hos  parere  jubent,  Alpjieae  ab  origine,  Pisae, 

Urbs  Etrusca  solo.    Sequitur  pulcherrimus  Astur,         180 

Astur  equo  fidens,  et  versicoloribus  armis. 

Tercentum  adjiciunt,  mens  omnibus  una  sequendi, 

Qui  Caerete  dome,  qui  sunt  Minionis  in  arvis, 

Et  Pyrgi  veteres,  intempestaeque  Graviscae. 

Non  ego  te,  Ligurum  ductor,  fortissime  bello,  185 

Transierim,  Cinyra,  et,  paucis  comitate,  Cupavo, 
Cujus  olorinae  surgunt  de  vertice  pennas, 
(Crimen  amor  vestrum)  formaeque  insigne  patemae. 
Namque  ferunt,  luctu  Cycnum  Phaethontis  amati, 
Populeas  inter  frondes  umbramque  sororum  190 

Dum  canit,  et  mcestum  mus4  solatur  amorem, 
Canentem  molli  plum  a  duxisse  senectam  ; 
Linquentem  terras,  et  sidera  voce  sequentem. 
Filius,  aequales  comitatus  classe  catervas, 
Ingentem  remis  Centaurum  promovet :  ille  195 

Instat  aquae,  saxumque  undis  immane  minatur 
Arduus,  et  longa  sulcat  maria  alta  carina. 

Ille  etiam  patriis  agmen  ciet  Ocnus  ab  oris, 
Fatidicae  Mantus  et  Tusci  filius  amnis. 
Qui  muros,  matrisque  dedit  tibi,  Mantua,  nomen ;  200 

Mantua,  dives  avis ;  sed  non  genus  omnibus  unum ; 
Gens  illi  triplex,  populi  sub  gente  quatemi : 
Ipsa  caput  populis  ;  Tusco  de  sanguine  vires. 
Hi  no  quoque  quingentos  in  se  Mezentius  armat, 
Quos  patre  Benaco,  velatus  arundine  glauc^  205 

Mincius  infestl^  ducebat  in  aequora  pinu. 
It  gravis  Auiestes,  centenaq^^  arbore  fiuctus 
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Verberat  assargens  ;  spumant  vada  marmore  verso. 

Hanc  vebit  immanis  Triton,  et  caerala  conch4 

Exterrens  freta  :  cui  laterum  tenus  hispida  nanti  210 

Frons  hominem  presfert,  in  pristim  desinit  alvus  ; 

Spumea  semifero  sub  pectore  murmurat  unda. 

Tot  lecti  proceres  ter  denis  navibus  ibant 

Subsidio  Trojae,  et  campos  sails  ssre  secabant. 

Jamque  dies  coelo  concesserat,  almaque  curru  215 

Noctivago  Phcebe  medium  pulsabat  Olympum : 
^neas,  neque  enim  membris  dat  cura  quietem, 
Ipse  sedens  elarumque  regit,  velisque  ministrat. 
Atque  illi,  medio  in  spatio,  chorus  ecce !  suarum 
Occurrit  comitum  :  nymphss,  quas  alma  Cybebe  220 

Numen  habere  maris,  nymphasque  e  navibus  esse, 
Jusserat,  innabant  pariter,  fiuctusque  secabant, 
Quot  prius  seratae  steterant  ad  litora  prorse. 
Agnoscunt  longe  regem,  lustrantque  choreis. 
Quarum  quae  fandi  doctissima,  Cymodocea  225 

Pone  sequens,  dextrd  puppim  tenet,  ipsaque  dorso 
Eminet,  ac  Iseva  tacitis  subremigat  undis. 
Turn  sic  ignarum  alloquitui* :  Vigilasne,  deiim  gens, 
^nea  ?  vigila,  et  veils  immicte  rudentes. 
Nos  sumus,  Idaeae  sacro  de  vertice  pinus,  230 

Nunc  pelagi  nymphae,  classis  tua.     Perfidus  ut  nos 
Prsecipites  ferro  Rutulus  flamitf^que  premebat, 
Rupimus  invitae  tua  vincula,  teque  per  aequor 
Quaerimus.     Hanc  Genetrix  faciem  miserata  refecit, 
Et  dedit  esse  deas,  aevumque  agitare  sub  undis.  235 

At  puer  Ascanius  muro  fossisque  tenetur. 
Tela  inter  media,  atque  horrentes  Marte  Latinos. 
Jam  loca  jussa  tenet  forti  permixtus  Etrusco 
Areas  eques.     Medias  illis  opponere  turmas, 
Ne  castris  jungant,  certa  est  sententia  Turno.  240 

Surge  age,  et  Aurora  socios  veniente  vocari 
Primus  in  arma  jube,  et  clypeum  cape,  quem  dedit  ipse 
Invictum  ignipotens,  atque  oras  ambiit  auto. 
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Crastina  lux,  mea  si  non  irrita  dicta  putaris, 
.  Ingentes  Rntulse  spectabit  csedis  acervos.  245 

Dixerat ;  et  dextrd  discedens  impulit  altam, 
Haud  ignara  modi,  puppim  :  fugit  ilia  per  undas 
Ocior  et  jaculo,  et  yentos  sequante  sagitti. 
Inde  alise  celerant  cursus.     Stupet  inscius  ipse 
Tros  Anchisiades  :  animos  tamen  omine  tollit.  250 

Turn  breviter,  supera  aspectans  convexa,  precatur  : 
Alma  parens  Idaea  deum,  cui  Dindyma  cordi, 
Turrigerseque  urbes,  bijugique  ad  frena  leones  ; 
Tu  mihi  nunc  pugnae  princeps,  tu  rite  propinques 
Augurium,  Phrygibusque  adsis  pede,  diva,  secundo*      255 
Tantum  effatus  ;  et  interea  revoluta  ruebat 
Maturd  jam  luce  dies,  noctemque  f ug&rat. 

Principio  sociis  edicit,  signa  sequantur, 
Atque  animos  aptent  armis,  pugnseque  parant  se. 
Jamque  in  conspectu  Teucros  habet,  et  sua  castra,         260 
Stans  celsd  in  puppi :  clypeum  cum,  deinde,  sinistra 
Extulit  ardentem.     Clamorem  ad  sidera  toUunt 
Dardanidae  e  muris  :  spes  addita  suscitat  iras : 
Tela  manu  jaciunt :  quales  sub  nubibus  atris 
Strymoniae  dant  signa  grues,  atque  aetbera  tranant         265 
Cum  sonitu,  fugiuntque  notos  clamore  secundo. 
At  Rutulo  regi,  ducibusque  ea  mira  videri 
Ausoniis ;  donee  yersas  ad  Iftora  puppes 
Respiciunt,  totumque  allabi  classibus  aequor. 
Ardet  apex  capiti,  cristisque  a  vertice  flamma  270 

Funditur,  et  vastos  umbo  vomit  aureus  ignes : 
Non  secus,  ac  liquid^  si  quando  nocte  cometae 
Sanguinei  lugubre  rubent ;  aut  Sinus  ardor 
Ille,  sitim  morbosque  ferens  mortalibus  aegris, 
Nascitur,  et  laevo  contristat  lumine  coelum.  275 

Haud  tamen  audaci  Turno  fiducia  cessit 
Litora  praecipere,  et  venientes  pellere  terrfi. 
Ultro  animos  tollit  dictis,  atque  increpat  ultro : 
Quod  votia  opt&atis,  adest,  perfringere  dextrd. 
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In  maniuw^  Mars  ipse,  viri.     Nunc  conjugis  esto  280 

Qaisque  suae,  tectique  memor ;  nunc  magna  referto 
Facta,  patrum  laudes.     Ultro  occurramus  ad  undam, 
Dum  trepidi,  egressique  labant  vestigia  prima. 
Audentes  Fortuna  juvat. 

Haec  ait ;  et  secum  versat,  quos  ducere  contra,  285 

Vel  qail)iis  obsessos  {>ossit  concredere  muros. 

Interea  ^neas  socios  de  puppibus  altis 
Pontibus  exponit :  multi  servare  recursus 
Languentis  pelagi,  et  brevibus  se  credere  saltu ; 
Per  remos  alii.     Speculatus  litora,  Tarchon,  290 

Qua  vada  non  spirant,  nee  fracta  remurmurat  unda, 
Sed  mare  inoffensum  crescenti  allabitur  aestu, 
Advertit  subito  proras,  sociosque  precatur : 
Nunc,  O  lecta  manus !  validis  incumbite  remis ; 
Tollite,  ferte  rates  ;  inimicam  findite  rostris  295 

Hanc  terram,  sulcumque  sibi  premat  ipsa  carina. 
Frangere  nee  tali  puppim  statione  recuso, 
Arrepta  tellure  semel.     Quae  talia  postquam 
Effatus  Tarchon,  socii  consurgere  tonsis, 
Spumantesque  rates  arvis  inferre  Latinis  ;  300 

Donee  rostra  tenent  siccum,  et  sedere  carinae 
Omnes  innocuae.     Sed  non  puppis  tua,  Tarchon : 
Namque,  infiicta  vadis,  dorso  dum  pendet  iniquo, 
Anceps  sustentata  diu,  fluctusque  fatigat : 
Solvitur,  atque  viros  medlis  exponit  in  undis ;  305 

Fragmina  remorum  quos  et  fluitantia  transtra 
Impediunt,  retrahitque  pedem  simul  unda  relabens. 

Nee  Turnum  segnis  retinet  mora  :  sed  rapit  acer 
Totam  aciem  in  Teucros,  et  contra  in  litore  sistit. 
Signa  canunt.     Primus  turmas  invasit  agrestes  310 

^neas,  omen  pugnae,  stravitque  Latinos, 
Occiso  Therone,  virum  qui  maximus  ultro 
^nean  petit :  huic  gladio,  perque  aerea  suta. 
Per  tunicam  squalentem  auro,  latus  haurit  apertum. 
Inde  Lichan  ferit,  exsectum  jam  matre  perem]^t&^  ^\& 
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£t  tibi,  Phoebe,  sacrum,  casus  evadere  ferri 

Quod  licuit  parvo.     Nee  longe  Cissea  darum, 

Immanemque  Gyan,  steraentes  agmina  clavd, 

Dejecit  leto :  nihil  illos  Herculis  arma, 

Nee  validae  juvere  man  us,  genitorque  Melampus,  320 

Alcidae  comes,  usque  graves  dum  terra  labores 

Prsebuit.     Ecce  !  Pharo,  voces  dum  j^tat  inertes. 

Intorquens  jaculum,  clamanti  sistit  in  ore. 

Tu  quoque,  flaventem  prima  lanugine  malas, 

Dum  sequeris  Clytium  infelix,  nova  gaudia,  Cydon,       325 

Dardania  stratus  dextra,  securus  amorum, 

Qui  juvenum  tibi  semper  erant,  miserande,  jaceres ; 

Ni  fratrum  stipata  cohors  foret  obvia,  Phorci 

Progenies,  septem  numero,  septenaque  tela 

Conjiciunt :  partim  galed  clypeoque  resultant  330 

Irrita  ;  defiexit  partim  stringenda  corpus 

Alma  Venus.     Fidum  iBneas  a&tur  Achaten  : 

Suggere  tela  mihi ;  non  ullum  dextera  frustra 

Torserit  in  Rutulos,  steterunt  quae  in  corpora  Graium 

Iliacis  campis.     Turn  magnam  corripit  hastam,  335 

£t  jacit :  ilia  volans  clypei  transverberat  sera 

Maeonis,  et  thoraca  simul  cum  pectore  rumpit. 

Huic  frater  subit  Alcanor,  fratremque  ruentem 

Sustentat  dextrd :  trajecto  missa  lacerto 

Protenus  hasta  fiigit,  servatque  cruenta  tenorem  ;  340 

Dexteraque  ex  humero  nervis  moribunda  pependit. 

Turn  Numitor,  jaculo  fratris  de  corpore  rapto, 

^nean  petiit ;  sed  non  et  figere  contra 

Est  licitum  ;  magnique  femur  perstrinxit  Achatae. 

Hie  Curibus,  fidens  primsevo  corpore,  Clausus  345 

Advenit,  et  rigidd  Dryopem  ferit  eminus  hast^ 
Sub  mentum,  graviter  pressll ;  pariterque  loquentis 
Vocem  animamque  rapit,  trajecto  gutture :  at  ille 
Fronte  ferit  terram,  et  crassum  vomit  ore  cruorem. 
Tres  quoque  Threicios  Boreae  de  gente  supreme,  350 

Et  tres,  qnoa  Idas  pater,  et  patria  Ismara  mittit» 
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Per  varioB  stemit  casus.     Accurrit  Halesus, 

Aunmcseque  mauus ;  subit  et  Neptania  proles, 

Insignis  Messapus  equis.     Expellere  tendunt 

Nunc  hi,  nunc  illi :  certatur  limine  in  ipso  355 

Ausoniae.     Magno  discordes  sethere  venti 

Prcslla  ceu  tollunt,  animis  et  viribus  acquis : 

Non  ipsi  inter  se,  non  nubila,  non  mare  cedunt ; 

Anceps  pugna  diu ;  stant  obnixa  omnia  contra. 

Haud  aliter  Trojanae  ades,  aciesque  Latinae  360 

Concurrunt :  haeret  pede  pes,  densusque  viro  vir. 

At,  parte  ex  alii,  qua  saxa  rotantia  late 

Impulerat  torrens,  arbustaque  diruta  ripis, 

Arcadas,  insuetos  acies  inferre  pedestres, 

Ut  yidit  Pallas  Latio  dare  terga  sequaci ;  365 

Aspera  quis  natura  loci  dimittere  quando 

Suasit  equos ;  unum  quod  rebus  restat  egenis, 

Nunc  prece,  nunc  dictis  virtutem  accendit  amaris  : 

duo  fugitis,  socii?  per  vos,  et  fortia  facta, 

Per  ducis  Euandri  nomen,  devictaque  bella,  370 

Spemque  meam,  patrias  quae  nunc  subit  aemula  laudi, 

Fidite  ne  pedibus ;  ferro  rumpenda  per  hostes 

Est  via.     Qua  globus  ille  virum  densissimus  urguet ; 

Hac  vos,  et  Pallanta  ducem,  patria  alta  reposcit. 

Numina  nulla  premunt :  mortali  urguemur  ab  hoste       375 

Mortales  :  totidem  nobis  animae  manusque. 

Ecce  !  marls  magn&  claudit  nos  objice  pontus : 

Deest  jam  terra  fugae.     Pelagus,  Trojamne  petemus  ? 

Haec  ait,  et  medius  densos  prorumpit  in  hostes. 

Obvius  huic  primum,  fatis  adductus  iniquis,  380 

Fit  Lagus  :  hunc,  magno  vellit  dum  pondere  saxum, 
Intorto  figit  telo,  discrimina  costis 
Per  medium  qua  spina  dabat ;  hastamque  receptat 
Ossibus  haerentem.     Quem  non  super  occupat  Hisbo, 
nie  quidem  hoc  sperans :  nam  Pallas  ante  ruentem,      385 
Dum  furit,  incautum  crudeli  morte  sodalis, 
Excipit ;  atque  ensem  tnmido  in  pulmone  lecondVU 
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Hinc  Sthelenum  petit,  et  Rboeti  de  gente  vetosti 

Anchemolum,  thalamos  ausam  incestare  novercae. 

Vos  etiam,  gemini,  Rutulis  cecidistis  in  arvis,  390 

Daucia,  Laride  Thymberque,  simillima  proles, 

Indiscreta  suis  gratusque  parentibus  error. 

At  nunc  dura  dedit  vobis  discrimina  Pallas : 

Nam  tibi,  Thymbre,  caput  Euandrius  abstulit  ensis  ; 

Te  decisa  suum,  Laride,  dextera  quaerit,  395 

Semianimesque  micant  digiti,  ferrumque  retractant. 

Arcadas,  accensos  monitu,  et  praeclara  tuentes 
Facta  viri,  mixtus  dolor,  et  pudor  armat  in  hostes. 
Turn  Pallas  bijugis  fugientem  RhcBtea  prseter 
Trajicit.     Hoc  spatium,  tantumque  morse  fuit  Ilo ;        400 
Ilo  namque  procul  validam  direxerat  hastam : 
Quam  medius  Rhoeteus  intercipit,  optime  Teuthra, 
Te  fugiens,  fratremque  Tyren  ;  cumique  volutos 
Caedit  semianimis  Rutulorum  calcibus  arva. 
Ac,  velut,  optato  yentis  sestate  coortis,  405 

Dispersa  iromittit  silvis  incendia  pastor ; 
Correptis  subito  mediis,  extenditur  una 
Horrida  per  latos  acies  Vulcania  campos  : 
Ille  sedens  victor  flammas  despectat  ovantes  : 
Non  aliter  socium  virtus  coit  omnis  in  unum,  410 

Teque  juvat,  Palla.     Sed,  bellis  acer,  Halesus 
Tendit  in  adversos,  seque  in  sua  colligit  arma  : 
Hie  mactat  Ladona,  Pberetaque,  Demodocumque ; 
Strymonio  dextram  fulgent!  deripit  ense, 
Elatam  in  jugulum ;  saxo  ferit  ora  Thoantis,  415 

Ossaque  dispersit,  cerebro  permixta  cruento. 
Fata  canens  silvis  genitor  celarat  Halesum  : 
Ut  senior  leto  canentia  lumina  solvit, 
Injecere  manum  Parcse,  telisque  sacrirunt 
Euandri.     Quem  sic  Pallas  petit  ante  precatus :  420 

Da  nunc,  Thybri  pater,  ferro,  quod  missile  libro, 
Fortunam,  atque  viam  duri  per  pectus  Halesi ; 
Haec  arma,  exuviasque  viri,  tua  qaercus  habebit. 
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Aadiit  ilia  deos :  dum  texit  Imaona  Halesus, 

Arcadio  infelix  telo  dat  pectus  inermum.  425 

At  non  caede  yiri  tanta  perterrita  Lausus, 
Pan  ingens  belli,  sinit  agmina :  primus  Abantetn 
Oppositum  interlmit,  pugnse  nodumque  moramque. 
Sternitur  Arcadise  proles ;  sternuntur  Etrusci ; 
£t  V08,  O !  Grails  imperdita  corpora,  Teucri.  430 

Agmina  concurrunt  ducibusque  et  viribus  aequis. 
Extremi  addensent  acies  :  nee  turba  moveri 
Tela  manusque  sinit.     Hinc  Pallas  instat,  et  urguet ; 
Hinc  contra  Lausus ;  nee  multum  discrepat  aetas  ; 
Egregii  fonn4  ;  sed  quis  fortuna  negarat  435 

In  patriam  reditus.     Ipsos  concurrere  passus 
Hand  tamen  inter  se  magni  regnator  Olympi : 
Mox  illos  sua  fata  manent  majore  sub  hoste. 

Interea  soror  alma  monet  succedere  Lauso 
Tumum,  qui  volucri  curru  medium  secat  agmen.  440 

Ut  yidit  socios :  Tempus  desistere  pugnae  ; 
Solus  ego  in  Pallanta  feror  ;  soli  mibi  Pallas 
Debetur  :  cuperem  ipse  parens  spectator  adesset. 
Hsec  ait ;  et  socii  cesserunt  sequore  jusso. 
At,  Rutulum  abscessu,  juvenis  turn,  jussa  superba         445 
Miratus,  stupet  in  Turno,  corpusque  per  ingens 
Lumina  volvit,  obitque  truci  procul  omnia  visu ; 
Talibus  et  dictis  it  contra  dicta  tyranni : 
Aut  spoliis  ego  jam  raptis  laudabor  opimis, 
Aut  leto  insigni.     Sorti  pater  aequus  utrique  est.  450 

ToUe  minas.     Fatus,  medium  procedit  in  aequor : 
Frigidus  Arcadibus  coit  in  praecordia  sanguis. 
Desiluit  Turnus  bijugis  ;  pedes  apparat  ire 
Comminus.     Utque  leo,  specula  cum  vidit  ab  alta 
Stare  procul  campis  meditantem  in  proelia  taurum,         455 
Advolat ;  baud  alia  est  Tumi  veuientis  imago. 

Hunc  ubi  contiguum  missse  fore  credidit  hastae, 
Ire  prior  Pallas,  si  qua  fors  adjuvet  ausum 
Viribus  imparibus ;  jnagnumque  ita  ad  aetVieia  iatvu  \ 
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Per  patris  hospitium,  et  mensas  qaas  advena  adisti,       460 

Te  precor,  Alcide,  cGepds  ingentibas  adds  : 

Cernat  semineci  sibi  me  rapeie  arma  cruenta, 

Victoremqae  ferant  morientia  lamina  Turni. 

Audiit  Alcides  juvenem,  magnumque  sub  imo 

Corde  premit  gemitum,  lacrimasque  effimdit  inanes.      465 

Turn  Genitor  natmn  dictis  affiitur  amicis : 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies :  breve  et  irreparabile  tempos 

Omnibus  est  vitse;  sed  Ciunam  extendere  factis. 

Hoc  virtutis  opus.     Troj«e  sub  mcenibus  altis 

Tot  gnati  cecidere  deum  :  qoin  ocddit  ima  470 

Sarpedon,  mea  progenies.     Etiam  sua  Tumum 

Fata  vocant,  metasque  dati  pervenit  ad  aevi. 

Sic  ait,  atque  oculos  Rutulonim  lejicit  aryis. 

At  Pallas  magnis  emittit  viribus  hastam, 
Vaginaque  cava  fulgentem  deripit  ensem.  475 

Ilia  volans,  humeri  surgunt  qua  tegmina  summa, 
Incidit ;  atque,  viam  clypei  molita  per  oras. 
Tandem  etiam  magno  strinxit  de  corpore  TumL 
Hie  Tumus  ferro  praefixum  robur  acuto 
In  Pallanta,  diu  librans,  jacit,  atque  ita  fatur :  480 

Aspice  num  mage  sit  nostrum  penetrabile  telum. 

Dixerat ;  at  clypeum,  tot  ferri  terga,  tot  seris. 
Cum  pellis  totiens  obeat  circumdata  tauri, 
Vibranti  medium  cuspis  transverberat  ictu, 
Loricaeque  moras,  et  pectus  perforat  ingens.  485 

Hie  rapit  calidum  frustra  de  vulnere  telum : 
Una  eademque  via  sanguis  animusque  sequuntur. 
Corruit  in  vulnus :  sonitum  super  arma  dedere  : 
Et  terram  hostilem  moriens  petit  ore  cruento. 
Quem  Tumus  super  assistens  :  490 

Arcades,  haec,  inquit,  memores  mea  dicta  referte 
Euandro :  Qualem  meruit,  Pallanta  remitto  : 
Quisquis  honos  tumuli,  quidquid  solameu  humandi  est, 
Largior:  baud  illi  stabunt  ^neia  panro 
Hospitia*    Et  laevo  pressit  pede^  talia  fatus,  495 
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Exanimem,  rapiens  im mania  pondera  baltei, 

Impressuroque  neha ;  und  sub  nocte  jugali 

Cassa  manus  juvenum  foede,  thalamique  craenti : 

Qace  Clonas  Eurytides  malto  caelaverat  auro; 

Qao  nanc  Turnas  ovat  spolio,  gaudetque  potitus.  500 

Nescia  mens  hominum  fati,  sortisqae  futurae, 

Et  servare  modum,  rebus  sublata  secundis ! 

Tumo  tempus  erit,  raagno  cum  optaverit  emtum 

Intactum  Pallanta,  et  cum  spolia  ista  diemque 

Oderit.     At  socii  multo  gemitu  Iacrimisque»  505 

Impositum  scnto»  referunt  Pallanta,  frequentes 

O  dolor,  atque  decus  magnum,  rediture  parent! ! 

Haec  te  prima  dies  bello  dedit,  haec  eadem  aufert, 

Cum  tamen  ingentes  Rutalorum  linquis  acervos ! 

Nee  jam  fama  mali  tanti,  sed  certior  auctor  510 

Advolat  iBneae,  tenui  discrimine  leti 
Esse  suos  ;  tempus  yersis  succurrere  Teucris. 
Proxima  quaeque  metit  gladio,  latumque  per  agmen 
Ardens  limitem  agit  ferro ;  te,  Turne,  superbum 
Caede  nova,  quaerens.     Pallas,  Euander,  in  ipsis  515 

Omnia  sunt  oculis,  mensae  quas  advena  primas 
Tunc  adiit,  dextraeque  datae.     Sulmone  creatos 
Quatuor  hie  juvenes  ;  totidem,  quos  edncat  Ufens, 
Viventes  rapit,  inferias  quos  immolet  umbris, 
Captivoque  rogi  perfundat  sanguine  flammas.  520 

Inde  Mago  procul  infensam  contenderat  hastam  : 
Jlle  astu  subit ;  at  tremebunda  supervolat  hasta ; 
Et,  genua  amplectens,  efifatur  talia  supplex : 
Per  patrios  Manes  et  spes  surgentis  luli, 
Te  precor,  banc  animam  serves  natoque,  patrique.  525 

Est  domus  alta  ;  jacent  penitus  defossa  talenta 
Caelati  argenti ;  sunt  auri  pondera,  facti 
Infectique,  mihi.     Non  hie  victoria  Teucrum 
Vertitur ;  aut  anima  una  dabit  discrimina  tanta. 
Dixerat ;  iEneas  contra  cui  talia  reddit :  530 

Argenti  atgue  aari  memoraa  quae  malta  taleula, 
L  2 
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Gnatis  parce  tuis.     Belli  commercia  Turnus 

Sustulit  ista  prior,  jam  turn  Pallante  peremto. 

Hoc  patris  Anchisae  Manes,  hoc  sentit  lulus. 

Sic  fatus,  galeam  laeva  tenet,  atque  reflexa  535 

Cervice  orantis  capulo  tenus  applicat  ensem. 

Nee  procul  Hsemonides,  Pboebi  Triviaeque  sacerdos, 
Infula  cui  sacra  redimibat  tempera  vitta, 
Totus  collucens  veste,  atque  insignibus  armis  : 
Quern  congressus  agit  campo,  lapsumque  superstans      540 
Immolat,  ingentique  umbra  tegit ;  arma  Serestus 
Lecta  refer t  humeris,  tibi,  rex  Gradive,  tropseum. 

Instaurant  acies,  Vulcani  stirpe  creatus, 
Caeculus,  et,  veniens  Marsorum  montibus,  Umbro  : 
Dardanides  contra  furit.     Anxuris  ense  sinistram,         545 
Et  totum  clypei  ferro  dejecerat  orbem  ; — 
Dixerat  ille  aliquid  magnum,  vimque  afifore  verbo 
Crediderat,  coeloque  animum  fortasse  ferebat, 
Canitiemque  sibi  et  longos  promiserat  annos  ; — 

Tarquitus  exsultans  contra  fulgentibus  armis,  550 

Silvicolas  Fauno  Dryope  quern  nympha  crearat, 
Obvius  ardenti  sese  obtulit :  ille  reducta 
Loricam,  clypeique  ingens  onus,  impedit  basta. 
Tum  caput  orantis  nequidquam,  et  multa  parantis 
Dicere,  deturbat  terrse  ;  truncumque  tepentem  555 

Provolvens,  super  haec  inimico  pectore  fatur 
Istic  nunc,  metuende,  jace.     Non  te  optima  mater 
Condet  humo,  patrioque  onerabit  membra  sepulcro : 
Alitibus  linquere  feris  ;  aut  gnrgite  mersum 
Unda  feret,  piscesque  impasti  vulnera  lambent.  560 

Protenus  Antaeum  et  Lucam,  prima  agmina  Tumi, 
Persequitur  ;  fortemque  Numam,  fulvumque  Camertem, 
Magnanimo  Volscente  satum,  ditissimus  agri 
Qui  fuit  Ausonidum,  et  tacitis  regnavit  Amyclis. 
^gseon  qualis,  centum  cui  brachia  dicunt,  565 

Centenasque  manus,  quinquaginta  oribus  ignem 
JPectoribusque  arsisse,  Jovis  cum  iviVm\iia  contta 
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Tot  paribus  streperet  clypeis,  tot  stringeret  enses : 

Sic  toto  ^neas  dessevit  in  aequore  victor, 

Ut  semel  intepuit  macro.     Quia  ecce  !  Nipbsei  570 

Qaadrijuges  in  equos,  adversaque  pectora,  tendit ; 

Atque  illi,  longe  gradientem  et  dira  frementem 

Ut  yidere,  metu  yersi,  retroque  ruentes, 

Efiunduntque  ducem,  rapiuntque  ad  litora  curras. 

Interea  bijugis  infert  se  Lucagus  albis  575 

In  medioS)  fraterque  Liger  :  sed  frater  babenis 
Flectit  equos  :  strictum  rotat  acer  Lucagus  ensem. 
Hand  tulit  ^neas  tanto  fervore  furentes  : 
Irruit,  adversaque  ingens  apparuit  bastS. 
Cui  Liger :  580 

Non  Diomedis  equos,  nee  currum  cernis  Acbilli, 
Aut  Pbrygiae  campos  :  nunc  belli  finis  et  aevi 
His  dabituT  terns.     Vesano  talia  late 
Dicta  volant  Ligeri  :  sed  non  et  Troius  beros 
Dicta  parat  contra :  jaculum  nam  torquet  in  bostem.     585 
Lucagus  ut,  pronus  pendens  in  verbera,  telo 
Admonuit  bijugos,  projecto  dum  pede  Isevo 
Aptat  se  pugnse  ;  subit  oras  basta  per  imas 
Fulgentis  clypei,  tum  laevum  perforat  mguen  : 
Excussus  curru  moribundus  volvitur  arvis.  590 

Quern  pius  Mneaa  dictis  affatur  amaris  : 
Lucage,  nulla  tuos  currus  fuga  segnis  equorum 
Prodidit,  aut  vanae  vertere  ex  bostibus  umbrae : 
Ipse,  rotis  saliens,  juga  deseris*     Hsec  ita  fatus, 
Arripuit  bijugos.     Frater  tendebat  inertes  595 

Infelix  palmas,  curru  delapsus  eodem  : 
Per  te,  per  qui  te  talem  genuere  parentes, 
Vir  Trojane,  sine  banc  animam,  et  miserere  precantis. 
Pluribus  oranti  ^neas  :  Haud  talia  dudum 
Dicta  dabas.     Morere,  et  fratrem  ne  desere  frater.  600 

Tum,  latebras  animse,  pectus  mucrone  recludit. 

Talia  per  campos  edebat  funera  ductor 
Dardanius,  torrentis  aquae  vel  turbinis  atri 
L  3 
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More  furens.     Tandem  erumpunt,  et  castra  relinquunt, 
Ascanius  puer  et  nequidquam  obsessa  juventus.  605 

Junonem  interea  coropellat  Jupiter  ultro  : 
O  germana  mihi  atque  eadem  gratissima  conjux ! 
Ut  rebare,  Venus  (nee  te  sententia  fallit) 
Trojanas  su$tentat  opes ;  non  vivida  bello 
Dextra  viris,  anirausque  ferox,  patiensque  pericli.  610 

Cui  Juno  submissa :  Quid,  O  pulcherrime  oonjux  ! 
SoUicitas  aegram,  et  tua  tristia  dicta  timentem  ? 
Si  mihi,  quae  quondam  fuerat,  quamque  esse  decebat, 
Vis  in  amore  foret,  non  hoc*  mihi  namque  negares, 
Omnipotens,  quin  et  pugnse  subducere  Turnum,  615 

Et  Dauno  possem  incolumem  servare  parenti.        ^ 
Nunc  pereat,  Teucrisque  pio  det  sanguine  poenas. 
Ille  tamen  nostrd  deducit  origine  nomen, 
Pilumnusque  illi  quartus  pater  ;  et  tua  larga 
Saepe  manu  multisque  oneravit  limina  donis.  620 

Cui  rex  aetherii  breviter  sic  fatus  Olympi : 
Si  mora  praesentis  leti,  tempusque,  caduco 
Oratur  juveni,  meque  hoc  ita  ponere  sentis ; 
Tolle  fuga  Turnum,  atque  instantibus  eripe  fatis. 
Hactenus  indulsisse  vacat.     Sin  altior  istis  625 

Sub  precibus  venia  ulla  latet,  totumque  moveri, 
Mutarique,  putas  helium  ;  spes  pascis  inanes. 
£t  Juno  allacrimans  :  Quid,  si,  quae  voce  gravari$, 
Mente  dares ;  atque  haec  Turno  rata  vita  maneret  ? 
Nunc  manet  insontem  gravis  exitus  ;  aut  ego  veri         630 
Yana  feror.     Quod  ut  O  !  potius  formidine  falsa 
Ludar,  et  in  melius  tua,  qui  potes,  orsa  reflectas ! 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  coelo  se  protenus  alto 
Misit,  agens  hiemem,  nimbo  succincta,  per  auras ; 
Iliacamque  acieAi,  et  Laurentia  castra,  petivit.  635 

Tum  dea  nube  cavd  tenuem  sine  viribus  umbram 
In  faciem  ^ne^e,  visu  mirabile  monstrum ! 
Dardaniis  omat  telis ;  clypeumque  jubasque 
Divini  assimalat  capitis  ;  dat  inania  verba. 
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Dat  sine  mente  sonum,  gressusque  effingit  euntis  :        640 

Morte  obita  quales  fama  est  Yolitare  figuras, 

Ant  quae  sopitos  deludunt  somnia  sensus. 

At  primas  keta  ante  ades  exsultat  imago, 

Irritatque  vimm  telis,  et  voce  lacessit. 

Instat  cui  Turnus,  stridentemque  eminus  hastam  645 

Conjicit :  ilia  dato  vertit  vestigia  tergo. 

Turn  vero  Mneask  aversum  ut  cedere  Tumus 

Credidit,  atque  animo  spem  turbidus  hausit  inanem  : 

Quo  fugis,  iBnea  ?  tbalamos  ne  desere  pactos  : 

Hie  dabitor  dextri  tellus  quflesita  per  undas.  650 

Talia  yociferans  sequitur,  strictumque  corascat 

Macronem ;  nee  ferre  videt  sua  gaudia  ventos. 

Forte  ratis,  celsi  conjuneta  erepidine  saxi, 
£xpositis  stabat  scaHs,  et  ponte  parato  ; 
Qua  rex  Claosinis  advectus  Osinius  oris,  655 

Hue  sese  trepida  ^nese  fugientis  imago 
Conjicit  in  latebras :  nee  Tumus  segnior  instat ; 
Exsuperatque  moras,  et  pontes  transilit  altos. 
Vix  proram  attigerat :  rumpit  Satumia  funem, 
Avulsamque  rapit  revoluta  per  sequora  navem.  660 

Tum  levis  baud  ultra  latebras  jam  quserit  imago, 
Sed,  sublime  volans,  nubi  se  immiscuit  atras. 
Ilium  autem  iESneas  absentem  in  proelia  poscit ; 
Obvia  multa  virdm  demittit  corpora  morti. 
Cum  Turnum  medio  interea  fert  aequore  turbo  ;  665 

Respicit,  ig^arus  rerum,  ingratusque  salutis, 
£t  duplices  cum  voce  manus  ad  sidera  tendit : 
Omnipotens  genitor,  tanton  me  crimine  dignum 
Duxisti,  et  tales  voluisti  expendere  poenas  ? 
Quo  feror?  unde  abii?  quae  me  fiiga,  quemve  reducet  ?  670 
Laurentesne  iterum  muros  aut  castra  videbo  ? 
Quid  manus  ilia  viriim,  qui  me  meaque  arma  secuti  ? 
Quosne,  nefas  !  omnes  infandd  in  morte  reliqui  ? 
Et  nunc  palantes  video,  gemitumque  cadentum 
Accipio.     Quid  ago  f  aut  quae  jam  satia  \ma  ^<b\iv»^t  ^1^ 
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Terra  mibi?  vos  O  potius  miserescite,  venti! 

In  rupes,  in  saxa  (volens  vos  Tumus  adoro) 

Ferte  ratem,  saevisque  vadis  immittite  Syrtis, 

Quo  neque  me  Rutuli,  nee  conscia  fama  sequatur. 

HaBC  memorans,  animo  nunc  hue,  nunc  fluctuat  illuc :   680 

An  sese  mucrone  ob  tantum  dedecus  amens 

Jnduat,  et  crudutn  per  costas  exigat  ensem  ; 

Fluctibus  an  jaciat  mediis,  et  litora  nando 

Curva  petat,  Teucrumque  iterum  se  reddat  in  anna. 

Ter  conatus  utramque  viam :  ter  maxima  Juno  685 

Continuit ;  juvenemque,  animo  miserata,  repressit. 

Labitur  alta  secans  iluctuque  sestuque  secundo  ; 

£t  patris  antiquam  Dauni  defertur  ad  urbem. 

At  Jovis  interea  monitis  Mezentius  ardens 
Succedit  pugnae,  Teucrosque  invadit  ovantes.  690 

Concurrunt  Tyrrhenae  acies,  atque  omnibus  uni, 
Uni  odiisque  viro,  telisque  frequentibus,  instant. 
Ille,  velut  rupes,  vastum  quae  prodit  in  sequor, 
Obvia  ventorum  furiis,  exp6staque  ponto, 
Vim  cunctam  atque  minas  perfert  coelique  marisque,      695 
Ipsa  immota  manens.     Prolem  Dolicbaonis,  Hebrum 
Sterol t  humi,  cum  quo  Latagum,  Palmumque  fugacem  : 
Sed  Latagum  saxo,  atque  ingenti  fragmine  montis, 
Occupat  OS,  faciemque  adversam  ;  poplite  Palmum 
Succiso  volvi  segnem  sinit,  armaque  Lauso  700 

Donat  habere  humeris,  et  vertice  figere  cristas. 
Nee  non  Euanthem  Phrygium,  Paridisque  Mimanta 
^qualem,  comitemque  ;  un4  quern  nocte  Theano 
In  lucem  genitori  Amyco  dedit,  et,  face  praegnans, 
Cisseis  regina  Parim  :  Paris  urbe  patemd  705 

Occubat:  ignarum  Laurens  habet  ora  Mimanta. 

Ac,  velut  ille  canum  morsn  de  montibus  altis 
Actus  aper,  multos  Vesulus  quern  pinifer  annos 
Defendit,  multosque  palus  Laurentia,  silvd 
Pastus  arundinea,  postquam  inter  retia  ventam  est,       710 
Substitit,  infremuitque  ferox»  et  inkorruit  armos; 
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Nec  cuiqiiam  irasci,  propiasve  accedere,  virtus; 
Sed  jacolis  tatisque  procul  clamoribus  instant : 
Hie  aatem  impavidus  partes  canctatur  in  omnes, 
Dentibus  infrendens,  et  tergo  decutit  hastas.  715 

Hand  aliter,  justse  quibus  est  Mezentius  iras, 
Non  ulH  est  animus  stricto  concurrere  ferro  : 
Missilibus  longe,  et  vasto  clamore,  lacessunt. 

Yenerat  antiquis  Corythi  de  finibus  Acron, 
Grains  homo,  infectos  linquens  profugus  hymeneeos :      720 
Hunc  ubi  misoentem  longe  media  agmina  vidit, 
Purpureum  pennis»  et  pactae  conjugis  ostro ; 
Impastus  stabula  alta  leo  ceu  ssepe  peragrans, 
Suadet  enim  vesana  fames ;  si  forte  fugacero 
Conspexit  capream,  aut  suigentem  in  comua  cervum,    725 
Gaudet,  hians  immane,  comasque  arrexit,  et  hseret 
Visceribus  super  incumbens  :  lavit  improba  teter 
Ora  cruor : 

Sic  ruit  in  densos  alacer  Mezentius  hostes. 
Stemitur  infelix  Acron,  et  calcibus  atram  730 

Tundit  humum  exspirans,  infractaque  tela  cruentat. 

Atque  idem  fugientem  baud  est  dignatus  Oroden 
Stemere,  nec  jactd  csecum  dare  cuspide  Tulnus  : 
Obvius  adversoque  occurrit,  seque  viro  vir 
Contulit;  baud  furto  melior,  sed  fortibus  armis.  735 

Turn  super  abjecturo  posito  pede  nixus,  et  hast^ : 
Pars  belli  baud  temnenda,  viri,  jacet  altus  Orodes. 
Conclamat  socii  Isetum  paeana  secuti. 
lUe  autem  exspirans :  Non  me,  quienmque  es,  inulto, 
Victor,  nec  longum  IsDtabere :  te  quoque  fata  740 

Prospectant  paria,  atque  eadem  mox  arva  tenebis. 
Ad  quern  subridens  mixtd  Mezentius  ira: 
Nunc  morere  ;  ast  de  me  divum  pater  atque  hominum  rex 
Viderit.     Hoc  dicens,  eduxit  corpore  telum. 
OUi  dura  quies  oculos  et  ferreus  urguet  745 

Somnus ;  in  setemam  clauduntur  lumina  noctem. 

Csedicus  Alcatboum  obtnincat,  Saerator  Hy^as^^xv  \ 
l5 
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Partheniumque  Rapo,  et,  preedarum  viribus,  Orsen; 
Messapus  Cloniumque,  Lycaoniamque  Ericeten  ; 
Ilium  infrenis  equi  lapsa  tellare  jacentem,  750 

Hunc  peditem  pedes.     £t  Lycius  processerat  Agis  : 
Quern  tamen,  haud  expers,  Valerus,  yirtutis  avitse, 
Dejicit ;  at  Thronium  Salius,  Saliumque  Nealces, 
Insignis  jaculo,  et  longe  fallen te  sagitta* 

Jam  gravis  sequabat  luctus  et  matua  Mavors  755 

Funera :  caedebant  pariter,  pariterque  ruebant, 
Victores  victiqae :  neque  his  fuga  nota,  neque  illis. 
Di  Jovis  in  tectis  iram  miserantur  inanera 
Amborum,  et  tantos  mortalibus  esse  labores  : 
Hinc  Venus,  hinc  contra  spectat  Saturnia  Juno ;  760 

Pallida  Tisiphone  media  inter  millia  ssevit. 

At  vero,  ingentem  quatiens,  Mezentius,  has  tarn, 
Turbidus  ingreditur  campo.     Quam  magnus  Orion, 
Cum  pedes  incedit  medii  per  maxima  Nerei 
Stagna,  viam  scindens,  humero  supereminet  undas  ;       765 
Aut,  summis  referens  annosam  montibas  omnm, 
Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit : 
Talis  se  vastis  infert  Mezentius  armis. 
Huic  contra  ^neas,  specalatus  in  agmine  longo, 
Obvius  ire  parat.     Manet  imperterritus  ille,  770 

Hostem  magnanimum  opperiens,  et  mole  su&  stat ; 
Atque  oculis  spatium  emensus,  quantum  satis  hastae  : 
Dextra,  mihi  deus,  et  telum  quod  missile  libro, 
Nunc  adsint :  voveo  prsedonis  corpore  raptis 
Indutum  spoliis  ipsum  te,  Lause,  tropasum  775 

^neae.     Dixit ;  stridentemque  eminus  hastam 
Injicit :  ilia  volans  clypeo  est  excussa,  prooulque 
Egregium  Antoren  latus  inter  et  ilia  figit; 
Herculis  Antoren  comitem,  qui,  missus  ab  Argis, 
Haeserat  Euandro,  atque  Itald  consederat  urbe.  780 

Stemitur  infelix  alieno  vulnere,  coelumque 
Aspicit,  et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos. 
Turn  piua  ^dcm  hastam  jacit ;  iUa  i^r  orbem 
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JEre  cavum  triplid,  per  linea  terga,  tribusque, 

Transiit,  intextum  taaris  opus,  imaque  sedit  785 

Inguine  ;  sed  vires  hand  pertulit.     Ocius  ensem 

^neas,  yiso  Tyirfaeni  sanguine  Isetns, 

Eripit  a  femine,  et  trepidanti  fervidus  instat. 

Ingemuit  cari  grayiter  genitoris  amore, 

Ut  yidit,  Laasus ;  lacrimseque  per  ora  volutse.  790 

Hie  mortis  dorse  casum,  tuaque  optima  factai 
Si  qua  fidem  tanto  est  operi  latura  vetustaSy 
Non  equidem,  nee  te,  juvenis  memorande,  silebo. 

nie,  pedem  referens,  et  inutilis,  inque  ligattts, 
Cedebat,  clypeoque  inimicom  hastile  trahebat :  795 

Prorupit  juVenis,  seseque  immiscuit  armis  ; 
Jamque  assurgentis  dextra,  plagamque  ferentis, 
Mnex  subiit  mucronem,  ipsumque  morando 
Sustinuit :  socii  magno  clamore  sequuntur, 
Dum  genitor  nati  parmft  protectus  abiret ;  800 

Telaque  conjioiunt,  proturbantque  eminus  faostem 
Missilibus.     Furit  ^neas,  tectusque  tenet  se* 
Ac  velut,  effas&  si  quando  grandine  nimbi 
Praecipitant,  omnia  campis  diffugit  arator, 
Omnis  et  agricola ;  et  tut&  latet  arce  viator,  805 

Aut  amnis  ripis,  aut  alti  fomice  saxi, 
Dum  pluit  in  terris ;  ut  possint,  sole  reducto, 
Exercere  diem :  sic,  obrutus  undique  telis, 
£neas  nubem  belli,  dum  detonet  omnis, 
Sustinet,  et  Lausum  increpitat,  Lausoque  minatur  :       810 
Quo,  moriture,  ruis,  majoraque  viribus  audes  ? 
Fallit  te  incautum  pietas  tua.     Nee  minus  ille 
Exsultat  demens ;  ssevse  jamque  altius  irad 
Dardanio  surgunt  dnctori,  extremaque  Lauso 
Parcse  fila  legunt :  validum  namque  exigit  ensem  815 

Per  medium  iBneas  juvenem,  totumque  recondit. 
Transiit  et  parmam  mucro,  levia  arma  minacis, 
Et  tunicam,  molli  mater  quam  neverat  auro ; 
Implevitque  sinnm  sanguis  :  turn  vita  per  aut^ 
L  6 
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Concessit  moesta  ad  Manes,  corpusque  reliquit.  820 

At  vero,  ut  vultum  vidit  morientis,  et  ora, 
Ora  modis,  Anchisiades,  pallentia  miris  ; 
Ingemuit  miserans  graviter,  dextramque  tetendit; 
Et  mentem  patriae  subiit  pietatis  imago* 
Quid  tibi  nunc,  miserande  puer,  pro  laudibus  istis,        825 
Quid  pius  ^neas  tanta  dabit  indole  dignum  ? 
Arraa,  quibus  laetatus,  babe  tua  ;  teque  parentum 
Manibus  et  cineri,  si  qua  est  ea  cura,  remitto. 
Hoc  tamen  infelix  miseram  solabere  mortem  ; 
Mnead  magni  dextra  cadis.     Increpat  ultro  830 

Cunctantes  socios,  et  terra  sublevat  ipsum. 
Sanguine  turpantem,  comtos  de  more,  capillos. 
Interea,  genitor  Tiberini  ad  fluminis  undam 
Yulnera  siccabat  lymphis,  corpusque  levabat, 
Arboris  acclinis  trunco  :  procul  serea  ramis  835 

Dependet  galea,  et  prato  gravia  arma  quiescunt. 
Stant  lecti  circum  juvenes :  ipse,  seger,  aQhelans, 
Colla  fovet,  fusus  propexam  in  pectore  barbam  : 
Multa  super  Lauso  rogitat,  multumque  remlttit, 
Qui  revocent,  moestique  ferant  mandata  parentis.  840 

At  Lausum  socii  exanimem  super  arma  ferebant 
Flentes,  ingentem,  atque  ingenti  vulnere  victum. 
Agnovit  longe  gemitum  prsesaga  mali  mens. 
Canitiem  multo  deformat  pulvere»  et  ambas 
Ad  coelum  tendit  palmas,  et  corpore  inhaeret.  845 

Tantane  me  tenuit  vivendi,  nate,  voluptas, 
Ut  pro  me  hostili.  paterer  succedere  dextrse 
Quern  genui  ?:    Tuatie  haec  genitor  per  vulnera  servor, 
Morte  tua  vivens?     Heu  !  nunc  misero  mihi  demum 
Exitium  infelix  !  nunc  alte.yulnus  adactum!  850 

Idem  ego,  nate,  tuum  maculavi  crimine  nomen, 
Pulsus  ob  invidiam  solio,  sceptrisque  patemis. 
Debueram  patriae  poenas,  odiisque  meorum ; 
Omnes  per  mortes  animam  sontem  ipse  dedissem. 
A'unc  vivo;  neque  adhuc  homines,  lucemque  relinquo.  855 
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Sed  linquain.     Simul,  hoc  dicens,  attollit  in  segram 

Se  femur ;  et,  quamquam  vis  alto  vulnere  tardat, 

Haud  dejectus,  equum  daci  jubet.     Hoc  decus  ill], 

Hoc  solamen  erat ;  bellis  hoc  victor  abibat 

Omnibus*     Alloquitur  moerentem,  et  talibus  infit :        860 

Rhcebe,  diu,  res  si  qua  diu  mortalibus  ulla  est, 
Viximus.     Aut  hodie  victor  spolia  ilia  cruenta, 
£t  caput  ^nese,  referes,  Lausique  dolorum 
Ultor  eris  mecum ;  aut,  aperit  si  nulla  viam  vis, 
Occumbes  pariter.     Neque  enim,  fortissime,  credo,        865 
Jussa  aliena  pati  et  dominos  dignabere  Teucros. 
Dixit ;  et  exceptus  tergo  consueta  locavit 
Membra,  manusque  ambas  jaculis  oneravit  acutis, 
Mre  caput  fulgens,  crist&que  hirsutus  equinl^. 
Sic  cursum  in  medios  rapidus  dedit.     ^stuat  ingens     870 
Uno  in  corde  pudor,  mixtoque  insania  luctu, 
£t  Funis  agitatus  amor,  et  conscia  virtus* 
Atque  hie  ^nean  magna  ter  voce  vocavit. 

^neas  agnovit  enim,  laetusque  precatur : 
Sic  pater  ille  deum  faciat,  sic  altus  Apollo  ;  875 

Incipias  conferre  manum. 
Tantum  effatus  ;  et  infesta  subit  obvius  hasta. 
Ille  autem  :  Quid  me,  erepto,  saevissiroe,  nato, 
Terres?  hsec  via  sola  fuit,  qua  perdere  posses. 
Nee  mortem  horremus,  nee  divum  parcimus  ulli.  880 

Desine :  jam  venio  moriturus,  et  haec  tibi  porto 
Dona  prius.     Dixit ;  telumque  intorsit  in  hostem : 
Inde  aliud  super,  atque  aliud,  figitque,  volatque 
Ingenti  gyro ;  sed  sustinet  aureus  umbo. 
Ter  circum  astantem  lasvos  equitavit  in  orbes,  885 

Tela  manu  jaciens  ;  ter  secum  Troius  heros 
Immanem  aerato  circumfert  tegmine  silvam. 
Inde,  ubi  tot  traxisse  moras,  tot  spicula  tsedet 
Vellere,  et  urguetur,  pugna  congressus  iniqua  ; 
Multa  movens  animo,  jam  tandem  erumpit,  et  inter       890 
Bellatoris  egui  cava  tempora  conjicit  bastam. 
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ToUit  se  anectiim  quadrupesy  et  calcibos  moras 

Verberat,  efiusamqae  equitem,  super  ipse  secutusy 

Implicat;  ejectoque  incumbit  ceraaus,  anno. 

Clamore  incendunt  ooeluin  Troesque  Latiniqae.  895 

AdTolat  ^ifieas,  Tagin&qae  eripit  ensem, 

Et  super  haec :  Ubi  nunc  Mesendus  acer,  et  ilia 

Effera  vis  animi  ?     Contra  Tyrrbenus,  ut,  auras 

Suspiciens,  bausit  ocelum,  mentemque  reoepit : 

Hostis  amare,  quid  increpitas,  mortemque  minaiis  ?       900 

Nullum  in  csede  nefiu  :  nee  sic  ad  pnelia  veni ; 

Nee  tecum  mens  bsec  pepigit  mibi  foedera  Lausus. 

Unum  boc,  per,  si  qua  est  victis  venia  bostibus,  ore  ; 

Corpus  bumo  padare  tegi.     Scio  aoerba  meorum 

Circumstare  odia :  bunc,  oro,  defende  fiuorem ;  905 

Et  me  oonsortem  nati  concede  sepulcro. 

Haec  loquitur,  jugoloqoa  baud  insdus  accipit  ensem, 

Undantique  animam  difiundit  in  arma  cruoie. 
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OcEANUM  interea  surgens  Aurora  reliqnit : 

^neas,  quamquam  et  sociis  dare  tempus  hnmandis 

Praecipitant  curae,  torbataque  fbnere  mens  est, 

Vota  dedm  primo  victor  solvebat  £00. 

Ingentem  quercunii  decisis  undique  ramis,  5 

Constitait  tumulo,  fulgentiaque  induit  anna, 

Mezenti  ducis  exuvias ;  tibi,  magne,  tropaeum, 

Bellipotens  :  aptat  rorantes  sanguine  cristas, 

Telaque  trunca  viri,  et  bis  sex  thoraca  petitum 

Perfossumque  locis ;  dypeumque  ex  sere  sinistrse  10 

Subligat,  atque  ensem  collo  suspendit  ebumum. 

Turn  socios,  namque  omnis  eum  stipata  tegebat 

Turba  ducum,  sic  incipiens  hortatur  ovantes : 

Maxima  res  effecta,  viri ;  timor  omnis  abesto, 

Quod  superest :  hsec  sunt  spolia,  et  de  rege  superbo        15 

Primitiae  ;  manibusque  meis  Mezentius  hie  est. 

Nunc  iter  ad  regem  nobis,  murosque  Latinos. 

Anna  parate,  animis  el  spe  praesumite  bellum  ; 

Ne  qua  mora  ignaros,  ubi  primum  vellere  signa 

Annuerint  superi,  pubemque  educere  castris,  20 

Impediat,  segnesve  metu  sententia  tardet. 

Interea  socios,  inhumataque  corpora,  terrae 

Mandemus ;  qui  solus  honos  Acheronte  sub  imo  est. 

Ite,  ait  i  egregias  animas,  quae  sanguine  nobis 

Hanc  patriam  peperere  suo,  decorate  supremis  25 

Muneribus :  mcestamque  Euandri  primus  ad  urbem 

Mittatur  Pallas,  quem,  non  Tirtutis  egentem. 
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Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  fiinere  mersit  acerbo. 

Sic  ait  illacrimans,  recipitque  ad  limina  gressum, 
Corpus  ubi  exanimi  positum  Pallantis  Acoetes  30 

Servabat  senior ;  qui  Parrhasio  Euandro 
Armiger  ante  fuit ;  sed  non  felicibus  seque 
Turn  comes  auspiciis  caro  datus  ibat  alumno. 
Circum  omnes  famulumque  manus,  Trojanaque  turba, 
£t  moestum  Iliades  crinem  de  more  solutae.  35 

Ut  vero  ^neas  foribus  sese  intulit  altis, 
Ingentem  gemitum  tunsis  ad  sidera  tollunt 
Pectoribus,  moestoque  immugit  regia  luctu. 
Ipse,  caput  nivei  fultum  Pallantis  et  ora 
Ut  vidit,  levique  patens  In  pectore  vulnus  40 

Cuspidis  Ausonisfe,  lacrimas  ita  fatur  obortis : 
Tene,  inquit,  miserande  puer,  cum  laeta  veniret, 
Invidit  Fortuna  mibi,  ne  regna  videres 
Nostra,  neque  ad  sedes  victor  veherere  paternas  ? 
Non  hsec  Euandro  de  te  promissa  parenti  45 

Discedens  dederam,  cum  me  complexus  euntem 
Mitteret  in  magnum  imperium  ;  metuensque  moneret 
Acres  esse  viros,  cum  dura  proelia  gente. 
Bt  nunc  ille  quidem,  spe  multum  captus  inani, 
Fors  et  vota  facit,  cumulatque  altaria  donis  :  50 

Nos  juvenem  exanimum,  et  nil  jam  coelestibus  uUis 
Debentem,  yano  mcesti  comitamur  honore. 
Infelix  !  nati  funus  crudele  videbis. 
Hi  nostri  reditus,  exspectatique  triumphi  ? 
Haec  mea  magna  fides  ?  At  non,  Euandre,  pudendis        55 
Vulneribus  pulsum  aspicies  ;  nee  sospite  dirum 
Optabis  nato  funus  pater.     Hei  mihi!  quantum 
Praesldium,  Ausonia,  et  quantum  tu  perdis,  lule  ! 

Haec  ubi  deflevit,  tolli  miserabile  corpus 
Imperat;  et,  toto  lectos  ex  agmine,  mittit  60 

Mille  viros,  qui  supremum  comitentur  honorem, 
Intersintque  patris  lacrimis  ;  solatia  luctus 
Exigaa  ingentia,  misero  sed  debita  patn* 
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Hand  s^nes  alii  crates,  et  molle  feretrum, 

Arbuteis  texant  virgis,  et  vimine  querno ;  65 

Exstmctosque  toros  obtentu  frondis  inumbrant. 

Hie  juvenem  agresti  sublimem  stramine  ponunt : 

Qaalem,  virgineo  demessum  poUice,  florem, 

Sen  mollis  violsB,  seu  languentis  hyacinthi, 

Cni  neque  fiilgor  adhac,  nee  dum  sua  forma  reeessit ;      70 

Nee  jam  mater  alit  tellus,  viresque  ministrat. 

Tuoc  geminas  vestes,  aaroque  ostroque  rigentes, 

Extulit  ^neas,  quas  illi,  laeta  laborum, 

Ipsa  suls  quondam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 

Feeerat,  et  tenui  telas  discreverat  auro.  75 

Harum  unam  juveni  supremum  moestus  bonorem 

Induit,  arsurasque  comas  obnubit  amietu  ; 

Multaque  praeterea  Laurentis  praemia  pugnae 

Aggerat,  et  longo  prsedam  jubet  ordine  duci. 

Addit  equos,  et  tela,  quibus  spoliaverat  bostem.  80 

Vinxerat  et  post  terga  manus,  quos  mitteret  umbris 

Inferias,  caeso  sparsurus  sanguine  flammam  ; 

Indutosque  jubet  truncos  bostilibus  armis 

Ipsos  ferre  duces,  inimicaque  nomina  figi. 

Ducitur  infelix,  aevo  confectus,  Acoetes,  85 

Pectora  nunc  foedans  pugnis,  nunc  unguibus  ora ; 

Stemitur  et  toto  projectus  corpore  terrae. 

Ducunt  et  Rutulo  perfusos  sanguine  currus. 

Post  bellator  equus,  positis  insignibus,  ^thon. 

It  lacrimans,  guttisque  humectat  grandibus  ora.  90 

Hastam  alii,  galeamque,  ferunt ;  nam  cetera  Tumus 

Victor  babet.     Tum  moesta  pbalanx,  Teucrique  sequuntur, 

Tyrrbenique  omnes,  et  versis  Arcades  arm  is. 

Postquam  omnis  longe  comitum  processerat  ordo, 

Substitit  ^neas,  gemituque  haee  addidit  alto :  95 

Nos  alias  bine  ad  laerimas  eadem  borrida  belli 

Fata  vocant.     Salve  aetemum  mihi !  maxime  Palla ; 

^temumque  vale  !  Nee  plura  effatus,  ad  altos 

Tendebat  muros^  gressnmque  in  castra  feieba^t, 
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Jamque  oratores  aderant  ex  nrbe  Latina,  100 

Velati  ramis  oleae,  veniamque  rogantes ; 
Ck)rpora,  per  campos  feno  qose  fusa  jacebant, 
Redderety  ae  tamnlo  nneret  suooedere  teme : 
Nullam  cum  vicds  certamen,  et  sethere  cassis  ; 
Parceret  hospitibus  quondam,  socerisque,  yocatis.  105 

Quos  bonus  iBneas,  baud  asperaanda  piecantes. 
Prosequitur  venid,  et  verbis  baec  insuper  addit : 
Quaenam  vos  tanto  Fortuna  indigna,  Latini, 
Implicuit  bello,  qui  nos  fugiatis  amicos  ? 
Pacem  me  exanimis,  et  Martis  sorte  peremds,  1 10 

Gratis  ?  equidem  et  vivis  ooncedere  vellem. 
Kec  yeniy  nisi  Fata  locum,  sedemque,  dedissent ; 
Nee  bellum  cum  gente  gero :  rex  nostra  reliquit 
Hospitia,  et  Tumi  potius  se  credidit  armis. 
JEquius  buic  Tnmum  fuerat  se  opponere  morti.  115 

Si  bellum  finire  manu,  si  pellere  Teucros, 
Apparat ;  his  mecum  decuit  concurrere  telis : 
Yix^t,  cui  yitam  dens,  aut  sua  dextra,  dedisset. 
Nunc  ite,  et  miseris  supponite  civibus  ignem. 

Dixerat  ^neas :  olli  obstupuere  silentes  ;  120 

Conversique  oculos  inter  se,  atque  ora,  tenebant. 
Tum,  senior,  semperque  odiis  et  crimine,  Drances, 
Infensus  juveni  Tumo,  sic  ore  yicissim 
Orsa  refert :  O  fam4  ingens,  ingentior  armis, 
Vir  Trojane !  quibus  coelo  te  laudibus  sequem  ?  125 

Justitisene  prius  mirer,  belline  laborum  ? 
Nos  yero  haec  patriam  grati  refieremus  ad  urbem ; 
£t  te,  si  qua  yiam  dederit  fortuna.  Latino 
Jungemus  reg^.     Quaerat  sib!  foedera  Tumus. 
Quin  et  fataies  murorum  attollere  moles,  ISO 

Saxaque  subvectare  humeris  Trojana,  juvabit. 
Dixerat  heec,  unoque  omnes  eadem  ore  fremebant. 
Bis  senos  pepigere  dies ;  et,  pace  sequestrd, 
Tei  silvas  Teucri,  mixtique  impune  Latini, 
Emverejug^B*     Ferro,  sonat,  icta  bi^imit  135 
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Fnudnns ;  eTertnnt  actai  ad  sidera  piniis ; 
Robora  nee  ctmeis  et  olentem  sciiidere  cednmi, 
Nee  plaustris  cessant  vectare  gemendbus  onios. 
£t  jam  Fama  yolans,  tanti  pnenuntia  iuctas, 
Eaandmxn,  Euandiique  domos  et  mcenia,  complete         140 
Quae  modo  yictorem  Latio  Pallanta  ferebat. 
Arcades  ad  portas  mere,  et  de  more  yetusto 
Fanereas  rapuere  ^ces.     Lucet  ria  longo 
Ordine  flammarom,  et  late  discriminat  agros. 
Contra  torba  Pbrygom  venlens  plangentia  jongant        145 
Agmina.     Quae  postquam  matres  sucoedere  tectis 
Yiderunt,  moestam  incendunt  damoribos  urbem. 
At  non  Eoandrum  potit  est  vis  alia  tenere ; 
Sed  yenit  in  medios.    Feretro  Pallanta  reposto 
Procubuit  super,  atqoe  haeret,  lacrimansque  gemensque; 
£t  via  vix  tandem  voci  laxata  dolore  est:  151 

Non  haec,  O  Palla !  dederas  promissa  petenti, 
Cautius  ut  ssevo  velles  te  credere  MartL 
Hand  ignarus  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
£t  praedulce  decos  prime  certamine,  posset.  155 

Primitise  juvenis  miserae !  bellique  propinqui 
Dura  rudimenta!  et,  nulli  exaudita  deorum, 
Vota,  precesque  meae  !  tuque,  O  sanctissima  conjux ! 
Felix  morte  tua,  neque  in  hunc  servata  dolorem! 
Contra  ego  yivendo  vici  mea  feta,  superstes  160 

Restarem  ut  genitor.     Troiim  socia  arma  secutum 
Obruerent  Rutuli  telis !  animam  ipse  dedissem, 
Atqne  haec  pompa  domum  me,  non  Pallanta,  referret ! 
Nee  Yos  aiguerim,  Teucri,  nee  foedera,  nee,  quas 
Jnnximus  hospitio,  dextras :  sors  ista  senectas  165 

Debita  erat  nostras.     Quod,  si  immatura  manebat 
Mors  natum ;  cassis  Volscorum  millibus  ante, 
Ducentem  in  Latium  Teucros  cecidisse  juvabit. 
Quin  ego  non  alio  digner  te  funere,  Palla, 
Quam  plus  ^neas,  et  quam  magni  Phryges,  et  quam   170 
Tynhenigue  daoef,  Tjrriieniim  exercitus  oraxofi  *. 
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Magna  tropsea  ferunt,  quos  dat  tua  dextera  leto. 
Tu  quoque  nunc  stares  immanis  trancus  in  armis, 
Esset  par  setas,  et  idem  si  robur  ab  annis, 
Tume,     Sed  infelix  Teucros  quid  demoror  arinis  ?         175 
Vadite,  et  haec  memores  regi  mandata  referte : 
Quod  vitam  moror  invisam,  Pallante  perempto, 
Dextera  causa  tua  est ;  Tumum  gnatoque  patrique 
Quam  debere  vides.     Mentis  vacat  hie  tibi  solus, 
Fortuneeque,  locus.     Non  vitte  gaudia  quaero ;  1 80 

Nee  fas ;  sed  nato  Manes  perferre  sub  imos. 

Aurora  interea  miseris  mortalibus  almam 
Extulerat  lucem,  referens  opera  atque  labores 
Jam  pater  ^neas,  jam,  curvo  in  litore,  Tarchon 
Constituere  pyras.     Hue  corpora,  quisque  suorum,        185 
More  tulere  patrum  ;  subjectisque  ignibus  atris 
Conditur  in  tenebras  altum  caligine  coelum. 
Ter  circum  accensos,  cincti  fiilgentibus  armis, 
Decurrere  rogos  ;  ter  moestum  funeris  ignem 
Lustra vere  in  equis ;  ululatusque  ore  dedere.  190 

Spargitur  et  tellus  lacrimis,  sparguntur  et  arma. 
It  ccelo  clamorque  viriim,  clangorque  tubarum. 
Hinc  alii  spolia  ocdsis  derepta  Latinis 
Conjiciunt  igni,  galeas,  ensesque  decoros, 
Frenaque,  ferventesque  rotas ;  pars  munera  nota,  195 

Ipsorum  clypeos,  et  non  felicia  tela. 
Multa  bourn  circa  mactantur  corpora  Morti ; 
Setigerosque  sues,  raptasque  ex  omnibus  agris 
In  flammam  jugulant  pecudes.     Turn  litore  toto 
Ardentes  spectant  socios,  semiustaque  servant  200 

Bnsta ;  neque  avelli  possunt,  nox  humida  donee 
Invertit  coelum,  stellis  ardentibus  aptum. 

Nee  minus  et  miseri,  diversd  in  parte,  Latini 
Innumeras  struxere  pyras  ;  et  corpora  partim 
Multa  virdm  tente  infodiunt,  avectaque  partim  205 

Finitimos  tollunt  in  agros,  urbique  remittunt : 
Cetera,  confasadqxie  ingentem  c»d\s  aceivMm, 
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Nec  numero,  nee  honore  cremant ;  tunc  undique  vast! 

Certatim  crebris  coUucent  ignibus  agri. 

Terda  lux  gelidam  coelo  dimoverat  umbram :  210 

Moerentes  alcum  cinerem  et  confusa  ruebant 

Ossa  focis,  tepidoque  onerabant  aggere  terrse. 

Jam  vero  in  tectis,  prsedivitis  urbe  Latini, 
Praecipuus  fragor,  et  long!  pars  maxima  luctus. 
Hie  matres,  miserasque  nurus,  hie  eara  sororum  215 

Peetora  mcerentum,  puerique  parentibus  orbi, 
Dirum  exsecrantur  bellum,  Turnique  hymenseos: 
Ipsum  armis,  ipsumque  jubent  deeernere  ferro, 
Qui  regnum  Italiae  et  primos  sibi  poseat  honores. 
Ingravat  base  saevus  Dranees,  solumque  vocari  220 

Testa tur,  solum  posci  in  eertamina,  Tumum. 
Multa  simul  eontra  variis  sententia  dictis 
Pro  Turno  ;  et  magnum  reginae  nomen  obumbrat : 
Multa  yirum  meritis  sustentat  fama  tropaeis. 

HdB  inter  motus,  medio  in  flagrante  tumultu  225 

£eee !  super  moesti,  magna  Diomedis  ab  urbe, 
Legati  responsa  ferunt :  Nihil  omnibus  actum 
Tantorum  impensis  operum  ;  nil  dona,  neque  aurum, 
Nec  magnas  valuisse  preces :  alia  arma  Latinis 
Quaerenda,  aut  paeem  Trojano  ab  rege  petendam.  230 

Deficit  ingenti  luctu  rex  ipse,  Latinus : 
Fatalem  ^nean  manifesto  numine  ferri, 
Admonet  ira  deum,  tumulique  ante  ora  recentes. 
Ergo  concilium  magnum,  primosque  suorum, 
Imperio  accitos,  alta  intra  limina  cogit.  235 

Olli  convenere,  fluuntque  ad  regia  plenis 
Tecta  viis.     Sedet  in  mediis,  et  maximus  aevo, 
£t  primus  sceptris,  hand  laeta  fronte,  Latinus. 
Atque  hie  legatos,  ^tola  ex  urbe  remissos, 
Quae  referant,  &ri  jubet,  et  responsa  reposcit  240 

Ordine  cuncta  suo.     Tum  facta  silentia  Unguis, 
£t  Venulus,  dieto  parens,  ita  farier  infit : 

Yidimusy  O  cives  I  Diomedem,  Argivaque  CA&Ua\ 
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Atque,  iter  ementi,  casus  snperaTimns  omnes, 
Contigimusque  manum  qu&  coDcidit  Ilia  tellns.  245 

Ille  urbem  Argyripam»  patriss  cognomine  gentis, 
Victor  Oargani  coodebat  lapygis  arris. 
Postquam  introgressi,  et  coram  data  copia  faodi, 
Munera  praeferimus,  nomen  patriamque  docemus ; 
Qui  bellum  intulerint,  quae  causa  attraxerit  Arpos.        250 
Auditis  ille  heec  placido  sic  reddidit  ore : 
O  fortunatse  gentes  I    Satumia  regna, 
Antiqui  Ausooii*  quae  vos  fortuna  quietos 
Sollicitat,  Buadetque  ignota  laoessere  bella  ? 
Quicumque  lliacos  ferro  violavimus  agros  255 

(Mitto  ea,  quae  muris  bellando  exhansta  sub  altis  ; 
QuoB  Simois  premat  ille  viros),  infiEuida  per  orbem 
Supplicia,  et  scelerum  pceoas  expendimus  omnes^ 
Vel  Priamo  miseranda  manus :  scit  triste  Minervae 
Sidus,  et  Euboicae  cautes,  ultorque  Capbereus.  260 

Militift  ex  ilU  diversum  ad  litus  abacti* 
Atrides  Protei  Menelaus  adusque  columnas 
Exsulat,  ^tnaeos  vidit  Cyclopas  Ulixes. 
Regna  Neoptolemi  referani,  versosqu^  Penates 
Idomenei  ?    Libycone  habitantes  litore  Locros  ?  265 

Ipse  Mycenaeus,  magnorum  ductor  Achiviim, 
Conjugis  infandsB,  prima  inter  limina,  dextri 
Oppetiit ;  devictam  Asiam  subsedit  adulter. 
Invidisse  deos,  patriis  ut  redditus  aris 
Conjugium  optatum,  et  pulchram  Calydooa,  Tiderem  ?  270 
Nunc  etiam  horribili  visu  portenta  sequuntur, 
Et  socii  amissi  petierunt  aethera  pennis, 
Fluminibusque  yagantur,  aves  ;  heu  dira  meorum 
Supplicia  I  et  scopulos  lacrimosis  vocibus  implent. 
Haec  adeo  ex  illo  mihi  jam  speranda  fiierunt  275 

Tempore,  cum  ferro  ccelestia  corpora  demens 
Appetii,  et  Veneris  violavi  vulnere  dextram. 
Ne  vero,  ne  me  ad  tales  impellite  pugnas : 
Nee  mihi  cum  Teuorii  nllttm  post  eiuia  bellum 
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Pergama,  nee  veteram  memini  laetorve  maloram.  280 

Munera,  quae  patriis  ad  me  portatis  ab  oris, 

Vertite  ad  ^nean.     Stetiinus  tela  aspera  contra, 

Contulimusque  manna :  experto  credite,  quantos 

In  clypeum  assurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat  hastam. 

Si  duo  prseterea  tales  Idaea  tnliaset  285 

Terra  viros,  ultro  Inachias  venisset  ad  urbes 

Dardanus,  et  yersis  lugeret  Grraecia  &tis. 

Quidquid  apud  durae  cessatum  est  moenia  Trojae, 

Hectoris  ^neaeqne  manu  victoria  Graium 

Haesit,  et  in  decumum  vestigia  retulit  annum.  290 

Ambo  animis,  ambo  insignes  praestantibus  armis : 

Hie  pietate  prior.     Coeant  in  foedera  dextrae, 

Qua  datur :  ast,  armis  con  currant  arma,  cavete. 

£t  responsa  simnl  quae  sint,  rex  optime,  regis 
Audisti,  et  quae  sit  magno  sententia  bello.  295 

Yix  ea  legati ;  variusqne  per  ora  cucurrit 
Ausonidum  turbata  fremor :  cea  saxa  mbrantur 
Cum  rapidos  amnes,  fit  clanso  gui^te  murmur, 
Vicinaeque  fremunt  ripae  crepitantibus  undis. 
Ut  primum  placati  animi,  et  trepida  ora  quierunt,  300 

Praefatus  divos,  solio  rex  infit  ab  alto  : 

Ante  equidem  summa  de  re  statuisse,  Latini, 
£t  vellem,  et  fuerat  melius ;  non  tempore  tali 
Cogere  concilium,  cum  muros  assidet  hostis. 
Bellum  importunnm,  cives,  cum  gente  deorum,  305 

Invictisque  viris,  gerimus,  quos  nulla  fatigant 
Proelia,  nee  victi  possunt  absistere  ferro. 
Spem  si  quam  adscitis  ^tolum  habuistis  in  armis, 
Ponite :  spes  sibi  quisque :  sed,  faaec  quam  angusta,  videtis. 
Cetera  qua  rerum  jaceant  perculsa  mind,  310 

Ante  oculos  interque  manus  sunt  omnia  vestras. 
Nee  quemquam  incuso  :  potuit  quae  plurima  virtus 
Esse,  fuit :  toto  certatum  est  corpore  regni. 
Nunc  adeo,  quae  sit  dubiae  sententia  menti, 
Expediam,  et  paucis  (animoa  adhibete)  doce\K>.  ^\^ 
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Quserendi  nobis :  circumstant  undique  muros. 

Imus  in  adversos  ?  quid  cessas  ?  an  tibi  Mavors 

Ventosa  in  lingua,  pedibusque  fiigacibus  istis,  390 

Semper  erit  ? 

Pulsus  ego  ?  aut  quisquam  Tnerito,  foedissime,  pulsum 

Arguet,  Iliaco  tumidum  qui  crescere  Thybrim 

Sanguine,  et  Euandri  totam  cum  stirpe  videbit 

Procubuisse  domum,  atque  exutos  Arcadas  armis  ?         395 

Haud  ita  me  experti  Bitias  et  Pandarus  ingens, 

£t  quos  mille  die  victor  sub  Tartara  misi, 

Inclusus  muris,  hostilique  aggere  septus. 

Nulla  salus  bello  !     Capiti  cane  talia,  demens, 

Dardanio,  rebusque  tuis.     Proinde  omnia  magno  400 

Ne  cessa  turbare  metu,  atque  extollere  vires 

Gentis  bis  victse ;  contra  premere  arma  Latini. 

Nunc  et  Myrmidonum  proceres  Pbrygia  arma  tremiscunt. 

Nunc  et  Tydides,  et  Larisssos  Achilles! 

Amnis  et  Hadriacas  retro  fugit  Aufidus  undas !  405 

Vel,  cum  se  pavidum  contra  mea  jnrgia  fingit 

Artificis  scelus,  et  formidine  crimen  acerbat. 

Numquam  an  imam  talem  dextrft  hlUs  (absiste  moveri) 

Amittes  :  habitet  tecum,  et  sit  pectore  in  isto. 

Nunc  ad  te,  et  tua  magna,  pater,  consulta  revertor.    410 
Si  nuUam  nostris  ultra  spem  ponis  in  armis ; 
Si  tam  desert!  sumus,  et  semel  agmine  verso 
Funditus  occidimus,  neque  habet  Fortuna  regressum ; 
Oremus  pacem,  et  dextras  tendamus  inertes. 
Quamquam,  O !  si  solitae  quidquam  virtutis  adesset,     415 
lUe  mihi  ante  alios  fortunatusque  laborum, 
Egregiusque  animi,  qui,  ne  quid  tale  videret, 
Procubuit  moriens,  et  humum  semel  ore  momordit. 
Sin  et  opes  nobis,  et  adhuc  Intacta  juventus, 
Auxilioque  urbes  Italae,  populique,  supersunt ;  420 

Sin  et  Trojanis  cum  multo  gloria  venit 
Sanguine  ;  sunt  illis  sua  funera,  parque  per  omaes 
Tempestas :  cur  indecores  in  limine  prime 
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Deficimus  ?  car  tnte  tabam  tremor  occapat  artus  ? 

Multa  dies,  yarnqoe  labor  rontabilis  sevi,  425 

Retulit  in  melius;  mnltos  altema  reviseDs 

Lusit,  et  in  solido  rursos  Fortuna  locavit. 

Non  erit  anxilio  nobis  ^tolus,  et  Arpi : 

At  Messapus  erit,  felixqoe  Tolumnius,  et,  quos 

Tot  populi  misere,  duces;  nee  parva  sequetur  430 

Gloria  delectos  Latio,  et  Laurentibus  agris. 

Est,  et  Yolscorum  egregiS  de  gente,  Camilla, 

Agmen  agens  equitum,  et  florentes  sere  catervas. 

Quod,  si  me  solum  Tencri  in  certamina  poscont, 

Idque  placet,  tantumque  bonis  communibus  obsto  ;       435 

Non  adeo  has  exosa  manas  Victoria  fugit, 

Ut  tantd  quidquam  pro  spe  tentare  recusem. 

Ibo  animis  eontra ;  vel  magnum  prsestet  Achillen, 

Faetaque  Yulcani  manibus  paria  induat  arm  a, 

Ille  licet.     Yobis  animam  banc,  soceroque  Latino,         440 

Turnus  ego,  baud  nlli  veterum  virtute  secundns, 

Devovi.     Solum  Mneas  vocat.     £t  vocet  oro : 

Nee  Drances  potius,  sive  est  hsec  ira  deorum, 

Morte  luat ;  sive  est  virtus  et  gloria,  tollat. 

Illi  fa»c  inter  se  dubiis  de  rebus  agebant.  445 

Certantes ;  castra  Mneas  aciemque  movebat. 
Nnntius  ingenti  per  regia  teota  tumultu 
Ecce  !  ruit,  roagnisque  urbem  terroribus  implet: 
Instructos  aeie,  Tiberino  a  flumine  Teucros, 
Tyrrhenamque  manum,  totis  descendere  campis.  450 

Extemplo  turbati  animi,  concussaque  vulgi 
Pectora,  et  arrectse  stimulis  baud  moUibus  irae. 
Anna  manu  trepidi  poscunt ;  firemit  arma  juventus : 
Flent  mcesti,  mussantque,  patres.     Hie  undique  clamor 
Dissensu  vario  magnus  se  lollit  ad  auras :  455 

Haud  secus,  atque  alto  in  luco  cum  forte  catervse 
Consedere  avium,  piscosove  anine  Padusss 
Dant  sonitum  rauci  per  stagna  loquacia  oycni. 

Immo,  ait,  O  cires  I  trrepto  tempore  Tumu^^ 
M  2 
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Cogite  conclliam,  et  pacem  laudate  sedentes  :  460 

lUi  armis  in  regna  ruant.     Nee  plura  locutus 

Corripuit  sese,  et  tectis  citus  extnlit  altis. 

Tu,  Voluse,  armari  Volscorum  edice  maniplis ; 

Due,  ait,  et  Rutulos.     Equitem,  Messapus,  in  armis, 

£t  cum  fratre  Coras,  latis  diffundite  campis.  465 

Pars  aditus  urbis  firmet,  turresque  capessat : 

Cetera,  qua  juss6,  mecum  manus  inferat  arma. 

Ilicet  in  muros  totd  discurritur  urbe. 
Consilium  ipse  pater,  et  magna  incepta,  Latinus 
Deserit,  ac  tristi  turbatus  tempore  differt ;  470 

Multaque  se  incusat,  qui  non  acceperit  ultro 
Dardanium  ^nean,  generumque  adsciverit  urbi. 
Prssfodiunt  alii  portas,  aut  saxa  sudesque 
Snbvectant.     Bello  dat  signum  rauca  cruentum 
Buccina.     Turn  muros  vari&  cinxere  coroni  475 

Matronse,  puerique  :  vocat  labor  ultimus  omnes. 
Nee  non  ad  templum,  summasque  ad  Palladis  areas, 
Subvehitur  magnd  matrum  regina  catervd, 
Dona  ferens  ;  juxtaque  comes  Lavinia  virgo, 
Causa  mali  tanti,  oculos  dejecta  decoros.  480 

Succedunt  matres,  et  templum  ture  vaporant ; 
Et  moestas  alto  fundunt  de  limine  voces  : 
Armipotens,  praeses  belli,  Tritonia  virgo, 
Frange  manu  telum  Phrygii  praedonis,  et  ipsum 
Pronum  sterne  solo,  portisque  effunde  sub  altis.  485 

Cingitur  ipse  furens  certatim  in  proelia  Turnus. 
Jamque  adeo,  Rutulum  thoraca  indutus,  aenis 
Horrebat  squamis,  sarasque  incluserat  auro, 
Tempora  nudus  adhuc ;  laterique  accinxerat  ensem ; 
Fulgebatque  altd  decurrens  aureus  arce ;  490 

Exsultatque  animis,  et  spe  jam  prsecipit  hostem  : 
Qualis  ubi  abruptis  fugit  praesepia  vinelis 
Tandem  liber  equus,  campoque  potitus  aperto, 
Aut  ille  in  pastus  armentaque  tendit  equarum, 
Aut,  asauetua  aquce  perfundi  fiumine  noto,  495 
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Emicat,  arrectisque  firemit  cervicibus  alte 
Luxurians ;  luduntque  jubss  per  colla,  per  armos. 

Obvia  cui,  Volscorum  acie  comitante,  Camilla 
Occurrit,  portisque  ab  equo  regina  sub  ipsis 
DesUuit ;  quam  tota  cohors  imitata  relictis  500 

Ad  terrain  defluxit  equis  ;  turn  talia  fatur  : 
Tume,  sui  merito  si  qua  est  fiducia  forti, 
Audeo,  et  iBneadum  promitto  occurrere  turmss, 
Solaque  Tyrrhenos  equites  ire  obvia  contra. 
Me  sine  prima  manu  tentare  pericula  belli :  505 

Tu  pedes  ad  muros  subsiste,  et  mcenia  serva. 
Tumus  ad  hsec,  oculos  horrenda  in  virgine  fixus : 
O  decus  Italias  virgo !  quas  dicere  grates, 
Quasque  referre,  parem  ?  sed  nunc,  est  omnia  quando 
Iste  animus  supra,  mecum  partire  laborem.  510 

^neas,  ut  fama  fidem  missique  leportant 
Exploratoresy  equitum  levia  improbus  arma 
Praemisit,  quaterent  campos  ;  ipse,  ardua  montis 
Per  deserta,  jugo  superans,  adventat  ad  urbem. 
Furta  paro  belli  convexo  in  tramite  silvast  515 

Ut  bivias  armato  obsidam  milite  fauces. 
Tu  Tyrrhenum  equitem  collatis  excipe  signls ; 
Tecum  acer  Messapus  erit,  turmseque  Latinse, 
Tiburtique  manus  :  ducis  et  tu  concipe  cnram. 
Sic  ait,  et  paribus  Messapum  in  proelia  dictis  520 

Hortatur,  sociosque  duces ;  et  pergit  in  hostem. 

Est  curyo  anfractu  valles,  accommoda  fraudi, 
Armorumque  dolis,quam  densis  frondibus  atrum 
Urguet  utrimque  latus  ;  tenuis  quo  semita  duclt, 
Angustseque  ferunt  fauces,  aditusque  maligni.  525 

Hanc  super,  in  speculis,  summoque  in  vertice  montis, 
Planities  ignota  jacet,  tutique  recessus  ; 
Sen  dextra  Isevaque  velis  occurrere  pugnae ; 
Sive  instare  jugis,  et  grandia  volvere  saxa. 
Hue  juvenis  nota  fertur  regione  viarum ;  530 

Arripuitque  locum,  et  silvis  iosedit  iniquis, 

Kd 
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Velocem  interea,  fuperia  in  ledibus,  Opim, 
Unam  ex  inrginibufl  sociis,  tacr^ae  catenra, 
Compellabat,  et  has  trisd  Latonia  vooes 
Ore  dabat :  Graditar  bellum  ad  crudele  Camillay  535 

O  Tirgo !  et  nostris  nequidquam  dngitar  armis, 
Cara  mihi  ante  alias :  neque  enixn  novas  iste  Dianse 
Yenit  amor,  snbitaqae  animmn  dolcedine  moWt. 
Pulsus  ob  inyidiam  regno,  yiresque  superbas, 
Privemo  antiquH  Metabos  cum  excederet  urbe,  540 

Infantem,  fugiens  media  inter  proelia  belli, 
Sustulit  exsilio  comitem,  matrisque  vocavit 
Nomine  Casmilke,  mutatd  parte,  Camillam. 
Ipse,  sinu  prse  se  portans,  jaga  longa  petebat 
Solorum  nemoram  :  tela  undique  saeva  premebant,        545 
£t  circumfuso  volitabant  milite  VolscL 
Ecce  !  fugae  medio,  summis  Amasenus  abundans 
Spumabat  ripis  ;  tantus  se  nubibus  imber 
Ruperat.     Ille,  innare  parans,  infantis  amore 
Tardatur,  caroque  oneri  timet.     Omnia  secnm  550 

Versanti  subito  vix  base  sententia  sedit : 
Telum  immane,  manu  validly  quod  forte  gerebat 
Bellator,  solidum  nodis,  et  robore  cocto— 
Huic  natam,  iibro  et  silyestri  subere  clausam, 
Implicat,  atqoe  habilem  mediae  circumligat  hastae ;         555 
Qaam  dextra  ingenti  libraas,  ita  ad  aethera  iatur : 
Alma,  tibi  bane,  nemoram  coltrix,  Latonia  yirgo, 
Ipse  pater  famnlam  Toyeo ;  tua  prima,  per  auras, 
Tela  tenens,  supplex  hostem  fagit.     Aecipe,  testor, 
Diva,  tuam,  quae  nunc  dubiis  eoramittitur  aaris.  560 

Dixit ;  et  addacto  contortnm  hastile  laoerto 
Immittit :  sonuere  undae :  rapidum  super  amnem 
Infelix  fugit  in  jaculo  stridente  CamiUa. 
At  Metabus,  magnd  propins  jam  urgente  catervd, 
Dat  sese  fluvio,  atque  hastam  cum  virgine  victor  565 

Ghamineo,  donum  Triviae,  de  cesfHte  vdUt. 
Non  ilium  tectia  olte,  non  moeuibas,  urbes 
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Accepere,  neque  ipse  manus  feritate  dedisset : 

Pastorum  et  solit  exegit  montibus  asvum. 

Hie  natam,  in  dumis,  interque  horrentia  lustra,  570 

Armentalis  equas  raammis,  et  lacte  ferino, 

Nutribat,  teneris  immulgens  ubera  labris. 

Utque  pedam  primis  infans  vestigia  plantis 

Institerat,  jaculo  palmas  armavit  acuto  ; 

Spiculaque  ex  humero  parvse  suspendit,  et  arcum.         575 

Pro  crinali  auro,  pro  longse  tegmine  pallae, 

Tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertice  pendent. 

Tela  manu  jam  tum  tener4  puerilia  torsit, 

Et  fundam  tereti  circum  caput  egit  haben4; 

Strymoniamque  gruem,  aut  album  dejecit  olorem,  580 

Multae  illam  frustra  Tyrrhena  per  oppida  matres 

Optavere  nurum.     Soil  contenta  Dian4, 

Sternum  telorum,  et  virginitatis,  amorem 

Intemerata  colit.     Vellem  baud  correpta  fuisset 

Militia  tali,  conata  lacessere  Teucros :  585 

Cara  mibi,  comitumque  foret  nunc  una  mearum. 

Verum  age,  quandoquidem  fatis  urguetur  acerbis, 

Labere,  Nympha,  polo,  finesque  in  vise  Latinos, 

Tristis  ubi  infausto  committitur  omine  pugna. 

Haec  cape,  et  ultricem  pharetra  deprome  sagittam :        590 

Hac,  quicumque  sacrum  viol4rit  vulnere  corpus, 

Tros,  I  talus  ve,  mibi  pariter  det  sanguine  poenas. 

Post  ego  nube  cavd  miserandae  corpus,  et  arma 

Inspoliata,  feram  tumulo,  patriseque  reponam. 

Dixit :  at  ilia,  leves  cceli  delapsa  per  auras,  595 

Insonuit,  nigro  circumdata  turbine  corpus. 

At  manus  interea  muris  Trojana  propinquat, 
Etruscique  duces,  equitumque  exercitus  omnis, 
Compositi  numero  in  turmas.     Fremit  sequore  toto 
Insultans  sonipes,  et  pressis  pugnat  habenis,  600 

Hue  obversus,  et  hue  :  tum  late  ferreus  hastis 
Horret  ager,  campique  armis  subliraibus  ardent. 
Nee  non  Messapus  contra,  celeresque  Latim, 
m4 
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£t  cam  firatre  Coras,  et  Tirginis  a!a  Camillse, 
Adversi  campo  apparent,  hastasqae  redactis  605 

Protendunt  longe  dextris,  et  spicola  vibrant ; 
Adventasque  yiriim,  fremitasque  ardeacit  equoram. 

Jamque,  intra  jactum  teli  progressus,  uterque 
Constiterat :  snbito  emmpunt  clamore  furentesque 
Exhortantur  equos  ;  fandunt  simul  undique  tela,  610 

Crebra,  nivis  ritu,  coelumque  obtexitnr  umbrlL 
Continao  adversis  Tyrrhenas  et  acer  Aconteusy 
Connixi,  incurmnt  hastis,  primique  minam 
Dant  sonitu  ingenti,  perfractaque  quadrapedantum 
Pectora  pectoribas  mmpunt.     Excussus  Aconteus         615 
Fnlminis  in  morem,  ant  tormento  ponderis  acti, 
Praecipitat  longe,  et  vitam  dispergit  in  auras. 
Extemplo  tnrbaUe  acies  ;  versiqne  Latini 
Rejiciunt  pannas,  et  eqnos  ad  mcenia  vertnnt. 
Troes  agnnt :  princeps  tnnnas  indncit  Asilas.  620 

Jamque  propinquabant  portis,  rursusque  Latini 
Clamorem  tollunt,  et  mollia  coUa  reflectunt : 
Hi  fugiunt,  penitusque  datis  referuntur  habenis. 
Qualis  ubi,  altemo  procurrens  gurgite,  pontus 
Nunc  ruit  ad  terram,  scopulosque  supeijadt  unda  625 

Spumeus,  extremamque  sina  perfiindit  arenam  ; 
Nunc  rapidus  retro,  atque  sestu  revoluta  resorbens 
Saxa,  fugit,  litusque  vado  labente  relinquit. 
Bis  Tusci  Rutulos  egere  ad  moenia  versos ; 
Bis  rejecti,  armis,  respectant,  terga  tegentes.  630 

Tertia  sed  postquam  congressi  in  pnslia,  totas 
Implicuere  inter  se  acies,  l^tque  virum  vir  : 
Turn  vero  et  gemitus  morientum,  et,  sanguine  in  alto, 
Armaque  corporaque,  et,  permixti  caede  yirorum* 
Semianimes  volvuntur  equi ;  pugna  aspera  surgit.         635 
Orsilochus  Remuli,  quando  ipsum  horrebat  adire, 
Hastam  intorsit  equo,  ferrumque  sub  aure  reliquit. 
Quo  sonipes  ictu  furit  arduus,  altaque  jactat, 
Vulaeria  impatienSf  arrecto  pectoie,  crura ; 
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Yolvitor  ille,  excussus,  humi.     Cadllus  lollan,  640 

Ingentemque  animisy  ingentem  corpore  et  armis, 
Dejicit  Herminiam :  nudo  cui  verdce  fulva 
Cassaries,  nadiqae  humeri ;  nee  vulnera  terrent : 
Tantos  in  anna  patet.     Latos  haic  hasta  per  armos 
Acta  tremit,  duplicatque  virum  transfixa  dolore.  645 

Fnnditar  ater  ubique  craor  :  dant  funera  ferro 
Certantes,  pulchramqae  petunt  per  vulnera  mortem. 

At  medias  inter  caedes  exsultat  Amazon, 
XJnum  exserta  latus  pugnae,  pharetrata  Camilla : 
Et  nunc  lenta  manu  spargens  hastilia  denset ;  650 

Nunc  validam  dextrsL  rapit  indefessa  bipennem : 
Aureus  ex  humero  sonat  arcus,  et  anna  Dianse. 
Ilia  etiam,  si  quando  in  teigum  pulsa  recessit, 
Spicula  converso  fugienda  dirigit  arcu. 
At  circum  lectae  comites,  Larinaque  virgo,  655 

Tullaque,  et,  aeratam  quatiens,  Tarpeia,  securim, 
Italides  ;  quas  ipsa  decus  sibi  dia  Camilla 
Delegit,  pacisque  bonas,  bellique,  ministras : 
Qnales  Threiciae,  cum  flumina  Thermodontis 
Palsant,  et  pictis  bellantur,  Amazones,  armis  ;  660 

Seu  circum  Hippolyten,  seu  quum  se  Martia  curru 
Penthesilea  refert,  magnoque  ululante  tumultu 
Feminea  exsultant  lunatis  agmina  peltis. 

Quem  telo  primum,  qnem  postremum,  aspera  virgo, 
Dejicb  ?  aut  quot  humi  morientia  corpora  fundis  ?         665 
Eunaeum  Clytio  primum  patre:  cujos  apertum 
Adyersi  long&  transverberat  abiete  pectus. 
Sanguinis  ille  yomens  rivos  cadit,  atque  cmentam 
Mandit  humum,  moriensque  suo  se  in  vulnere  yersat. 
Turn  Lirim,  Pagasumque  super  :  quorum  alter,  habenas, 
Suffuso  revolutus  equo,  dum  colligit,  alter,  671 

Dum  subit,  ac  dextram  labenti  tendit  inermem, 
Praecipites  pariterque  ruunt.     His  addit  Amastrum 
Uippotaden  ;  sequiturque  incumbens  eminus  hast^ 
Tereaque,  Harpalycumque,  et  Demophoonta,  Chromm<^ak]t\ 
M  5 
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Qiiotque  emissa  manu  contorsit  spicula  virgo,  676 

Tot  Phrygii  cecidere  viri.     Procnl  Ornytus  armis 

Ignotis  et  equo  venator  lapyge  fertur : 

Cui  pellis  latos  humeros,  erepta  juvenco, 

Pugnatori  operit ;  caput  ingens  oris  hiatus  680 

£t  malae  texere  lupi  cum  dentibus  albis ; 

Agrestisque  manus  armat  sparus  :  ipse  catervis 

Yertitur  in  mediis,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est. 

Hunc  ilia  exceptum,  neque  enim  labor  .agmine  yerso, 

Trajicit ;  et  super  haec  inimico  pectore  fatur:  685 

Silvis  te,  Tyrrhene,  feras  agitare  putdsti  ? 

Advenit  qui  vestra  dies  muliebribus  armis 

Verba  redarguerit.     Nomen  tamen,  baud  leve,  patmm 

Manibus  hoc  referes,  telo  cecidisse  Camillas. 

Protenus  Orsilocbum,  et  Buten,  duo  maxima  Teucrum 
Corpora :  sed  Buten  adversum  cnspide  fixit,  691 

Loricam  galeamque  inter,  qua  colla  sedentis 
Lucent,  et  laevo  dependet  parma  lacerto  : 
Orsilocbum,  fugiens,  magnumque  agitata  per  orbem, 
Eludit  gyro  interior,  sequiturque  sequentem  ;  695 

Tum  validam  perque  arma  viro,  perque  ossa,  securim, 
Altior  exsurgens,  oranti  et  multa  precanti, 
Congeminat :  vulnus  calido  rigat  ora  cerebro. 

Incidit  buic,  subitoque  aspectu  territus  haesit 
Appenninicolae  bellator  filius  Auni,  700 

Haud  Ligurum  extremus,  dum  fallere  fata  sinebant. 
Isque,  ubi  se  nullo  jam  cursu  evadere  pugnae 
Posse,  neque  instantem  reginam  avertere,  cemit, 
Consilio  versare  dolos  ingressus,  et  astu, 
Incipit  haec  :  Quid  tam  egregium,  si  femina  forti  705 

Fidis  equo  ?  dimitte  fugam,  et  te  comminus  aequo 
Mecum,  crede  solo,  pugnaeqne  accinge  pedestri  ; 
Jam  nosces,  ventosa  ferat  cui  gloria  fraudem. 
Dixit :  at  ilia,  furens,  acrique  accensa  dolore, 
Tradit  equum  comiti,  paribusque  resistit  in  armis,  710 

Enae  pedes  nudo,  purSque  interrita  parm^. 
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At  javenis,  vicisae  dolo  ratus,  avolat  ipse, 

Hand  mora ;  oonvenisque  fugax  aufertur  habenis, 

Qaadrapedemque  citum  ferrata  calce  £itigat. 

Vane  Ligus,  frustraqae  animis  elate  superbit,  715 

Nequidquam  patrias  tentasti  Inbricus  artes ; 

Nee  fraus  te  incolumem  £dlaci  perferet  Auno. 

Haec  fatur  virgo  ;  et  pernicibus  ignea  plands 

Transit  equum  carsa,  frenisqoe  adversa  prehensis 

Congreditur,  poenasque  inimlco  ex  sanguine  sumit.        720 

Qoam  facile  accipiter  saxo,  sacer  ales,  ab  alto 

Conseqnitur  pennis  sublimem  in  nabe  columbam, 

Comprensamqne  tenet,  pedibasqae  eviscerat  uncis: 

Turn  cruor,  et  Tolsae  labuntur  ab  aetbere  plumse. 

Ac  non  haec  nullis,  bominnm  sator  atque  deorum,      725 
Observans  oculis,  sumnio  sedet  altas  Olympo. 
Tyrrhenum  genitor  Tarchonem  in  prcslia  saeva 
Suscitat,  et  stimulis  baud  moUibos  injicit  iras. 
Ergo  inter  caedes,  cedentiaque  agmina,  Tarchon 
Fertur  equo,  variisque  instigat  vocibus  alas,  730 

Nomine  quemque  yocans ;  reficitque  in  proelia  pnlsos : 
Quis  metus,  O  nnnquam  dolituri !  O  semper  inertes ! 
Tyrrheni  ?  quae  tanta  animis  ignavia  venit  ? 
Femina  palantes  agit,  atqne  baec  agmina  vertit  ? 
Quo  ferrum,  quidve  baec  gerimus  tela  irrita  dextris  ?      735 
At  non  in  Yenerem  segnes,  nocturnaque  bella ; 
Aut,  ubi  curva  choros  indixit  tibia  Bacchi, 
Exspectare  dapes,  et  plenae  pocula  mensas : 
Hie  amor,  hoc  stadium  ;  dum  sacra  secundus  baruspex 
Nuntiet,  ac  lucos  vocet  hostia  pinguis  in  altos.  740 

Haec  effatus,  equum  in  medios,  moriturus  et  ipse, 
Concitat,  et  Yenulo  adversum  se  turbidus  infert ; 
Dereptumque  ab  equo  dextra  complectitur  hostem, 
£t  gremium  ante  suum,  multd  vi  concitus,  aufert. 
Tollitur  in  coelam  clamor ;  cunctique  Latini  745 

Convertere  oealos.     Volat  igneus  aequore  Tarchon, 
Anna  yirumque  ferens  ;  tum  summd  ipsius  ab  b^l^ 
m6 
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Defringit  ferram,  et  partes  rimatur  apertas, 

Qua  vulnus  letale  ferat :  contra  iUe  repugnans 

Sustinet  a  jugulo  dextram,  et  vim  viribus  exit.  750 

Utque  volans  alte  raptum  cum  fiiWa  draconem 

Fert  aquila,  implicuitque  pedes,  atque  unguibus  hsesit ; 

Saucius  at  serpens  sinuosa  volumina  versat, 

Arrectisque  horret  squamis,  et  sibilat  ore, 

Arduus  insurgens:  ilia  baud  minus  urguet  obunco         755 

Luctantem  rostro;  simul  eetbera  verberat  alis : 

Hand  aliter  praedam  Tiburtum  ex  agmine  Tarchon 

Portatovans.     Duds  exemplum  eventumque  secuti, 

Maeonidae  incurrunt.     Turn,  fatis  debitus,  Arruns 

Velocem  jaculo  et  muM  prior  arte  Camillam  760 

Circuity  et,  quae  sit  fortuna  facillima,  tentat. 

Qua  se  cumque  furens  medio  tulit  agmine  virgo  ; 

Hl^c  Arruns  subit,  et  tacitus  vestigia  lustrat : 

Qua  victrix  redit  ilia,  pedemque  ex  hoste  reportat ; 

Hac  juvenis  furtim  celeres  detorquet  habenas.  765 

Hos  aditus,  jamque  hos  aditus,  omnemque  pererrat 

Undique  circuitum ;  et  certam  quatit  improbus  hastam. 

Forte,  sacer  Cybelae,  Chloreus,  olimque  sacerdos, 

Insignis  longe  Phrygiis  fulgebat  in  armis  ; 

Spumanteraque  agitabat  equum,  quern  pellis  aenis         770 

In  plumam  squamis,  auro  conserta,  tegebat. 

Ipse,  peregrinli  ferrugine  clarus,  et  ostro, 

Spicnla  torquebat  Lycio  Gortynia  comu  :/ 

Aureus  ex  humero  sonatarcus,  et  aureavati 

Cassida;  turn  croceam  chlamydemque,  sinusque  crepantes 

Carbaseos,  fulvo  in  nodum  collegerat  auro,  776 

Pictus  acu  tunicas,  et  barbara  tegmina  crurum. 

Hunc  virgo,  sive  ut  templis  praefigeret  arma 

Troia,  captivo  sive  ut  se  ferret  in  auro, 

Yenatrix  unum  ex  omni  certamine  pugnae  780 

Caeca  sequebatur ;  totumque  incauta  per  agmen 

Femineo  pra&dae,  et  spoliorum,  ardebat  amore : 

Telam  ex  insidua  qnum  tandem,  tempore  capto. 
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Concitat,  et  superos  Arruns  sic  voce  precatar  : 

Summe  deiiln,  sancti  custos  Soractis,  Apollo,  785 

Quern  primi  colimus,  cui  pineus  ardor  acervo 

Pascitar,  et  medium»  freti  pietate,  per  ignem 

Cultores  multd  premimus  vestigia  prand ; 

Da,  Pater,  hoc  nostris  aboleri  dedecus  armis, 

Omnipotens.     Non  exuvias,  pulsaeve  tropseum  790 

Yirginis,  aut  spolia  uUa,  peto :  mihi  cetera  laudem 

Facta  ferent.     Hsec  dira  meo  dnm  vulnere  pestis 

Pulsa  cadat,  patrias  remeabo  inglorins  urbes. 

Audiit,  et  voti  Phoebus  succedere  partem 
Mente  dedit ;  partem  volucres  dispersit  in  auras.  795 

Stemeret  ut  subitl^  turbatam  morte  Camillam, 
Annuit  oranti :  reducem  ut  patria  aha  videret, 
Non  dedit ;  inqoe  notos  vocem  vertere  procellae. 
Ergo,  ut  missa  manu  sonitum  dedit  hasta  per  auras, 
Convertere  animos  acres,  oculosque  tulere,  800 

Cuncti  ad  reginam  Yolsci.     Nihil  ipsa  nee  aurae, 
Nee  sonitus,  memor,  aut  venientis  ab  aethere  teli ; 
Hasta  sub  exsertam  donee  perlata  papillam 
Haesit,  virgineumqne  alte  bibit  acta  cruorem. 
Concurrunt  trepidae  comites,  dominamque  ruentem        805 
Suscipiunt.     Fugit  ante  omnes  exterritus  Arruns, 
Laetitid,  mixtoque  metu  ;  nee  jam  amplius  hastae 
Credere,  nee  telis  occurrere  virginis,  audet. 
Ac,  velut  ille,  prius  quam  tela  inimica  sequantur, 
Continuo  in  montes  sese  avius  abdidit  altos,  810 

Occiso  pastore,  lupus,  magnove  juvenco, 
Conscius  audacis  facti,  caudamque,  remulcens, 
Subjecit  pavitantem  utero,  silvasque  petivit: 
Hand  secus  ex  oculis  se  turbidus  abstulit  Arruns, 
Contentusque  fugd  mediis  se  immiscuit  armis.  815 

Ilia  manu  morions  telum  trahit :  ossa  sed  inter 
Ferrous  ad  costas  alto  stat  vulnere  mucro. 
Labitur  exsanguis  ;  labuntur  frigida  leto 
Lumina ;  purpureus  quondam  color  era  le^qvAX. 
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Turn  sic  exspirans  Accam,  ex  sBqualibus  unam,  820 

AUoquitur,  fida  ante  alias  qu»  sola  Camillse, 

Quicum  partiri  curas  ;  atque  hsec  ita  fatur : 

Hactenus,  Acca  soror,  potui :  nunc  vulnus  acerbam 

Conficit,  et  tenebris  nigrescunt  omnia  circani. 

Effuge,  et  haec  Turno  mandata  novissima  perfer :  825 

Succedat  pugnae,  Trojanosque  arceat  urbe. 

Jamque  vale  !     Simul  his  dictis  linquebat  habenas, 

Ad  terram  non  sponte  fluens.     Turn  frigida  toto 

Paullatim  ex  solvit  se  corpore,  lentaque  colla, 

£t,  captum  leto,  posuit  caput,  anna  relinquens ;  830 

Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras. 

Turn  vero  immensus  surgens  ferit  aurea  clamor 
Sidera ;  dejecta  crudescit  pugna  Camilla ; 
Incurrunt  densi  simul  omnis  copia  Teucrum, 
Tyrrhenique  duces,  Euandrique  Arcades  alas.  835 

At,  Triviae  custos,  jam  dudum  in  roontibus  Opis 
Alta  sedet  summis,  spectatque  interrita  pugnas. 
Utque  procul,  medio  juvenum  in  clamore  furentum, 
Prospexit  tristi  multatam  morte  Camillam, 
Ingemuitque,  deditque  has  iroo  pectore  voces :  840 

Heu !  nimium,  virgo,  nimium  crudele  luisti 
Supplicium,  Teucros  conata  lacessere  hello ! 
Nee  tibi  desertae  in  dumis  eoluisse  Dianam 
Profuit,  aut  nostras  humero  gessisse  sagittas. 
Non  tarn  en  indecorem  tua  te  regina  reliquit  845 

Extrema  jam  in  morte ;  neque  hoc  sine  nomine  letura 
Per  gentes  erit;  aut  famam  patieris  inultss. 
Nam,  quicumque  tuum  violavit  vulnere  corpus, 
Morte  luet  merita.     Fuit  ingens  monte  sub  alto 
Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  bustum  850 

Antiqui  Laurentis,  opacaque  ilice  tectum  : 
Hie  dea  se  primum  rapido  pulcherrima  nisu 
Sistit,  et  Arruntem  tumulo  speculatur  ah  alto. 
Ut  vidit  laetantem  animis,  ac  vana  tumentem ; 
Car,  j'nquh,  diversus  abis  ?  hue  dirige  gressum,  855 
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Hue,  periture,  veni ;  capias  ut  digna  Camillae 

Prsemia.     Tune  etiam  telis  moriere  Dianae  ? 

Dixit ;  et  aurata  yolucrem  Threissa  sagittam 

Depromsit  pharetrS,  cornuque  infensa  tetendit, 

£t  dux  it  longe,  donee  curvata  coirent  860 

Inter  se  capita,  et  manibus  jam  tangeret  asquis, 

Laeva  aciem  ferri,  dextra  nervoque  papillam. 

Extemplo  teli  stridorem,  aurasque  sonantes, 

Audiit  una  Arruna,  haesitque  in  corpore  ferrum. 

Ilium  exspirantem  socii,  atque  extrema  gementem,        865 

Obliti,  ignoto  camporum  in  pulvere  linquunt : 

Opis  ad  aetherium  pennis  aufertur  Olympum. 

Prima  fugit,  domina  amissa,  levis  ala  Camillas : 
Turbati  fugiunt  Rutuli ;  fugit  acer  Atinas ; 
Disjectique  duces,  desolatique  manipli,  870 

Tuta  petunt,  et  equis  aversi  ad  moenia  tendunt. 
Nee  quisquam  instantes  Teucros,  letumque  ferentes, 
Sustentare  valet  telis,  aut  sistere  contra; 
Sed  laxos  referunt  humeris  languentibus  arcus, 
Quadrupedumque  putrem  cursu  quatit  ungula  campum. 
Yolvitur  ad  muros,  caligine  turbidus  atr4,  876 

Pulvis;  et  e  speculis,  percussae  pectora,  matres 
Femineum  clamorem  ad  coeli  sidera  tollunt. 
Qui  cursu  portas  primi  irrupere  patentes, 
Hos  inimica  super  mixto  premit  agmine  turba :  880 

Nee  miseram  effugiunt  mortem  :  sed,  limine  in  ipso, 
Moenibus  in  patriis,  atque  inter  tuta  domorum, 
Confixi,  exspirant  animas.     Pars  claudere  portas  ; 
Nee  sociis  aperire  viam,  nee  moenibus  audent 
Accipere  orantes  :  oriturque  miserrima  caedes  885 

Defendentum  armis  aditus,  inque  arma  ruentum. 
Exclusi,  ante  oculos  lacrimantumque  ora  parentum, 
Pars  in  praecipites  fossas,  urgente  ruin  a, 
Volvitur;  immissis  pars  caeca  et  concita  frenis 
Arietat  in  portas,  et,  duros  objice,  postes.  890 

Ipsae  de  muris  summo  certamine  matres, 
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(Monstrat  amor  verus  patriae),  ut  videre  Camillam, 
Tela  manu  trepidse  jaciunt ;  ac,  robore  duro» 
Stipitibiis  ferram  sudibusque  imitantur  obustis 
Praecipites  ;  primssque  mori  pro  mcsDibus  ardent.  895 

Interea,  Tumum  in  silvis  uevissimus  implet 
Nuntius,  et  juveni  ingentem  fert  Acca  tumultum  : 
Deletas  Volscomm  ades,  cecidisse  Camillam, 
Ingmere  infensos  hostes,  et  Marte  secundo 
Omnia  corripuisse ;  metum  jam  ad  mcenia  ferri.  900 

Ille  fiirens,  (et  sseva  Jovis  sic  numina  poscnnt,) 
Deserit  obsesses  colles,  nemora  aspera  linquit. 
Yix  e  conspectu  exierat,  campnmque  tenebat ; 
Qunm  pater  ^neas,  saltus  ingressus  apertos, 
Exsuperatque  jugum,  silvaque  evadit  opacd.  905 

Sic  ambo  ad  muros  rapidi,  totoque  feruntar 
Agmine,  nee  longis  inter  se  passibus  absunt : 
Ac  simul  ^neas  fumantes  pulvere  campos 
Prospexit  longe,  Laarentiaque  agmina  Tidit ; 
Et  saevum  iBnean  agnovit  Tumus  in  armis,  910 

Adventumque  pedum  flatusque  audivit  equorum. 
Continuoque  ineant  pugnas,  et  proelia  tentent; 
Ni  roseus  fessos  jam  gurgite  Phoebus  Ibero 
Tinguat  equos,  noctemque,  die  labente,  reducat. 
Considunt  castris  ante  urbem,  et  moenia  valiant.  915 
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TuRNUS  ut,  infractos  ad  verso  Marte,  Latinos 

Defecisse  videt,  sua  nunc  promissa  reposci, 

Se  signari  oculis  ;  ultro  implacabilis  ardet, 

Attollitque  animos.     Pcenoram  quails  in  arvis, 

Saucius  ille  gravi  venantum  vulnere  pectus,  5 

Turn  demum  movet  arma  leo  ;  gaudetque  comantes 

Excutiens  cervice  toros ;  fixumque  latronis 

Iropavidus  frangit  telum,  et  fremit  ore  cruento  : 

Haud  secus  accenso  gliscit  violentia  Tumo. 

Turn  sic  affatnr  regem,  atque  ita  turbidus  infit :  10 

Nulla  mora  in  Tumo ;  nihil  est  quod  dicta  retractent 

Ignavi  ^neadae,  nee,  quae  pepigere,  recusent. 

Congredior.     Fer  sacra,  pater,  et  concipe  fcedus. 

Aut  h^c  Dardanium  dextrd  sub  Tartara  mittam, 

Desertorem  Asiae  (sedeant,  spectentque  Latini),  15 

Et  solus  ferro  crimen  commune  refellam ; 

Aut  habeat  victos,  cedat  Lavinia  conjux. 

OUi  sedato  respondit  corde  Latinus: 
O  praestans  animi  juvenis  !  quantum  ipse  feroci 
Yirtute  exsuperas,  tanto  me  impensius  aequum  est  20 

Consulere,  atque  omnes  metuentem  expendere  casus. 
Sunt  tibi  regna  patris  Dauni,  sunt  oppida  capta 
Multa  manu ;  nee  non  aurumque,  anirausque.  Latino  est: 
Sunt  alias  innuptas  Latio  et  Laurentibus  agris, 
Nee  genus  indecores.     Sine  me  haec,  haud  mollia  fatu,    25 
Sublatis  aperire  dolis ;  simul  hoc  animo  hauri. 
Me  natam  nuUi  reterum  sociare  procotum 
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Fas  erat,  idque  omnes  divique,  hominesque,  canebant. 

Victus  amore  tui,  cognato  sanguine  victus, 

Conjugis  et  rocestaB  lacrimis,  vincla  omnia  rupi :  SO 

Promissam  eripui  genero ;  arma  impia  surosi. 

£x  illo  qui  me  casus,  quae,  Turae,  sequantur 

Bella,  vides  ;  quantos  primus  patiare  labores. 

Bis  magn4  victi  pugnl,  vix  urbe  tuemur 

Spes  Italas  :  recalent  nostro  Tiberina  fluenta.  35 

Sanguine  adhuc,  campique  ingentes  ossibus  albent. 

Quo  referor  toties  ?  quae  mentem  insania  nmtat  ? 

Si  Turno  exstincto  socios  sum  adscire  paratus, 

Cur  non  incolumi  potius  certamina  tollo  ? 

Quid  consanguinei  Rutuli,  quid  cetera  dicet  40 

Italia,  ad  mortem  si  te  (Fors  dicta  refutet) 

Prodiderim,  natam  et  connubia  nostra  petentem  ? 

Respice  res  bello  varias ;  miserere  parentis 

Longsevi,  quera  nunc  mcestum  patria  Ardea  longe 

Dividit.     Haudquaquam  dictis  violentia  Turni  45 

Flectitur :  exsuperat  magis,  aegrescitque  medendo. 

Ut  primum  fari  potuit,  sic  institit  ore  : 

Quam  pro  me  curam  geris,  banc  preoor,  <^time,  pro  me 

Deponas,  letumque  sinas  pro  laude  pacisci. 

Et  DOS  tela,  pater,  ferrumque  baud  debile,  dextr4  50 

Spargimus  ;  et  nostro  sequitur  de  vulnere  sanguis. 

Longe  illi  dea  mater  erit,  quae  nube  fugacem 

Femined  tegat,  et  iianis  sese  ocoulat  umbris. 

At  regina,  nov4  pugnae  conterrita  sorte, 
Flebat ;  et  ardentem  generum  moritura  tenebat :  55 

Turne,  per  has  ego  te  lacrimas,  per  si  quis  Amatae 
Tangit  honos  animum ;  spes  tu  nunc  una  senectae, 
Tu  requies,  miserae;  decus  imperiuroque  Latini 
Te  penes ;  in  te  omnia  domus  inclinata  recumbit ; 
Unum  oro :  desiste  manum  committere  Teucris.  60 

Qui  te  cumque  roanent  isto  certamine  casus, 
Et  me,  Turne,  manent.     Simul  bsec  in  visa  reUnquam 
Lumina,  nee  geneuxm  £nean  captWa  ^idobo. 
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Ajceepit  vocem  laprimis  Lavinia  matris 

Flagrantes  perfusa  genas :  cui  plorimus  ignem  65 

Subjecit  rubor,  et  ealefacta  per  ora  cucurrit. 

Indum  sanguineo  veluti  violaverit  ostro 

Si  quis  ebur,  aut  mixta  nibent  ubi  lilia  multa 

Alba  rosd  :  tales  virgo  dabat  ore  colores. 

Ilium  turbat  amor,  figitque  in  virgine  vultus.  70 

Ardet  in  arma  magis  ;  paucisque  affatur  Amatam : 

Ne,  quaeso,  ue  me  lacrimis,  neve  omine  tanto, 

Prosequere,  in  duri  certamina  Martis  euntem, 

O  mater !  neque  enim  Turno  mora  libera  mortis. 

Nuntius  haec,  Idmon,  Phrygio  mea  dicta  tyranno,  75 

Haud  placitura,  refer  :  Cum  primum  crastina  coelo, 

Puniceis  invecta  rods,  Aurora  rubebit, 

Non  Teucros  f^t  in  Rutulos  :  Teucrum  arma  quiescant, 

£t  Rutuli :  nostro  dirimamus  sanguine  bellum  ; 

Illo  quaeratur  conjux  Lavinia  campo.  SO 

Hsec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  rapidusque  in  tecta  reeesslt, 
Poscit  equos,  gaudetque  tuens  ante  ora  frementes, 
Pilumno  quos  ipsa  decus  dedit  Orithyia ; 
Qui  candore  nives  anteirent,  cursibus  auras. 
Circumstant  proper!  aurigse,  manibusque  lacessunt  85 

Pectora  plaus^  cavis,  et  colla  comantia  pectunt. 
Ipse  debinc,  auro  squalantem  alboque  orichalco, 
Circumdat  loricam  bumeris  ;  simul  aptat  babendo 
Ensemque,  clypeumque,  et  rubrse  cornua  cristas  : 
Ensem,  quem  Dauno  ignipotens  deus  ipse  parent!  90 

Fecerat,  et  Stygid  candentem  tinxerat  unda. 
Exin,  quae  roediis,  ingent!  annixa  columnffi, 
JEdibus  astabat,  validam  vi  corripit  bastam, 
Actoris  Aurunci  spolium ;  quassatque  trementem, 
Vociferans :  Nunc,  O  nunquam  frustrata  vocatus .  95 

Hasta  meos  !  nunc  tempus  adest;  te  maximus  Actor, 
Te  Turn!  nunc  dextra  gerit :  da  sternere  corpus, 
Loricamque  manu  validd  lacerare  revulsam 
Semiviri  Phiygis,  et  fcedare  in  pulvere  cnive«> 
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Vibratos  calido  ferro,  myrrhiqne  madentes.  100 

His  agitor  funis  :  totoque  ardends  ab  ore 

Scintilla  absistunt ;  oculis  micat  acribns  ignis  ! 

Mugitus  veluti  cum  prima  in  proelia  taurus 

Terriflcos  ciet,  atque  irasd  in  comua  tentat, 

Arboris  obnixus  trunco;  ventosque  lacessit  105 

Icdbus,  aut  sparsft  ad  pugnam  proludit  arenl^. 

Nee  minus  interea,  matemis  ssevus  in  armis, 
^neas  acuit  Martem,  et  se  suscitat  irft, 
Oblato  gaudens  componi  foedere  bellum. 
Turn  socios,  moestique  metum  solatur  Inli,  110 

Fata  docens  ;  regique  jubet  responsa  Latino 
Certa  referre  yiros,  et  pacis  dicere  leges. 

Postera  vix  summos  spargebat  lumine  montes 
Orta  dies,  cum  primum  alto  se  gurgite  tollunt 
Solis  equi,  lucemque  elatis  naribus  efflant;  115 

Campum  ad  certamen  magnse  sub  mcenibus  orbis 
Dimensi  Rutulique  viri,  Teucrique,  parabant ; 
In  medioque  focos,  et  dis  communibus  aras 
Gramineas  :  alii  fontemque  ignemque  ferebant, 
Yelati  limo,  et  verben&  tempora  vincti.  120 

Procedit  legio  Ausonidum,  pilataque  plenis 
AgmiDa  se  fundunt  portis.     Hinc  Troius  omnis, 
Tyrrhenusque,  ruit  variis  exercitus  armis  ; 
Hand  secus  instructi  ferro,  quam  si  aspera  Martis 
Pugna  Yocet.     Nee  non  mediis  in  millibus  ipsi  125 

Ductores  auro  volitant  ostroque  superbi, 
£t,  genus  Assaraci,  Mnestheus,  et  fortis  Asilas, 
£t  Messapus,  equiim  domitor,  Neptunia  proles. 
Utque,  dato  signo,  spatia  in  sua  quisque  recessit, 
Defigunt  telluri  hastas,  et  scuta  reclinant.  130 

Turn  studio  effusse,  matres,  et  vulgus  inermum, 
Invalidique  senes,  turres  et  tecta  domomm 
Obsedere :  alii  portis  sublimibus  astant. 

At  Juno,  e  summo,  qui  nunc  Albanus  habetur, 
Turn  Deque  nomen  erat,  nee  bonos,  aut  g\otia«  monti,    135 
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Prospiciens  tamalo,  campam  aspectabat,  et  ambas, 

Laorentum  Troumque,  acies,  urbemque  LatioL 

Exteinplo  Torni  sic  est  affata  sororem, 

Diva  deam,  stagnis  quae,  fluminibusqae  sonoris, 

Prsesidet;  hunc  illi  rex  eetheris  altus  honorem,  140 

Japiter,  ereptd  pro  virginitate,  sacravit : 

Nympha,  decus  fluviorura,  animo  gratissima  nostro, 

Scis  at  te  cuncds  unam,  qusscumqae  Latinss 

Magnanimi  Joids  ingratum  ascendere  cubile, 

Praetulerim,  ccelique  libens  in  parte  locarim:  145 

Disce  tuam,  ne  me  incases,  Jatuma»  dolorem. 

Qua  visa  est  Fortana  pad,  Parcseque  sinebant 

Cedere  res  Latio,  Tamum,  et  tua  mcenia,  texi : 

Nunc  javenem  imparibus  video  concurrere  fatis, 

Parcaramqae  dies,  et  vis  inimica,  propinquat.  150 

Non  pugnam  aspicere  banc  oculis,  non  foedera,  possam. 

Ta,  pro  germano  si  quid  praesentius  audes, 

Perge ;  decet.     Forsan  miseros  meliora  sequentur. 

Yix  ea,  quum  lacrimas  oculis  Jutuma  profiidit ; 

Terque,  quaterque,  manu  pectus  percussit  bones  turn.     155 

Non  lacrimis  boc  tempus,  ait  Satumia  Juno  : 

Accelera;  et  fratrem,  si  quis  modus,  eripe  morti: 

Ant  tu  bella  cie,  conceptumque  excute  foedus. 

Auctor  ego  audendi.     Sic  exhortata,  reliquit 

Incertam,  et  tristi  turbatam  vulnere  mentis.  160 

Interea  reges,  ingenti  mole  Latinus 
Quadrijugo  vebitur  curru,  cui  tempora  circum 
Aurati  bis  sex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt, 
Solis  avi  specimen  ;  bigis  it  Tumus  in  albis, 
Bina  manu  lato  crispans  hastilia  ferro.  165 

Hinc  pater  iBneas,  Romanae  stirpis  origo, 
Sidereo  flagrans  clypeo  et  coelestibus  armis, 
£t  juxta  Ascanius,  magnae  spes  altera  Romae, 
Procedunt  castris  :  puraque  in  veste  sacerdos 
Setigeri  foetum  suis,  intonsamque  bidentem,  170 

Attolity  admovitque  pecus  flagranUbua  ara« 
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I  Hi,  ad  torgentem  conveni  lomina  loleB, 
Dant  fruges  manibus  talsas,  et  tempora  ferro 
Summa  notant  pecudom,  pateriaqoe  altaiia  libaat. 

Turn  piua  ^neaa  stricto  tic  ease  precator :  175 

Ktto  nunc  Sol  testis,  et  hmc  mihi  Terra  vocanti, 
Qiiam  propter  tantos  potoi  perferre  labores, 
Kt  pater  omnipotent,  et  tn,  Satumia  conjux. 
Jam  melior,  jam,  diva,  preeor ;  toque,  inclyte  Mavort, 
Cuncta  tuo  qui  Bella,  pater,  tub  nomine  torques ;  180 

Fontesque,  Fluviosqoe,  voco,  quseqoe  aetheris  alti 
lieligio,  et  quae  cteruleo  sunt  numina  ponto : 
Cesscrit  Ausonio  ti  fort  victoria  Tumo, 
Convenit,  Euandri  victos  discedere  ad  orbem; 
Ccdet  lulus  agrit ;  nee  post  arma  ulla  rebelles  185 

^neadas  referent,  ferrove  hsec  regna  lacessent. 
Sin  nostrum  annoerit  nobis  Victoria  Martem, 
Ut  potius  rcor,  et  potios  d2  nomine  firment; 
Non  ego  nee  Teocris  Jtalos  parere  jobebo. 
Nee  mihi  regna  peto:  paribus  se  ]^bus  ambn  190 

Invict»  gentes  tetema  in  foedera  mittaot. 
Sacra,  deosque,  dabo :  socer  arma  Latinos  babeto ; 
Imperiom  sollemne  socer  :  mihi  moenia  Teoeri 
Constituent,  urbique  dabit  Larinia  oomen. 

Sic  prior  iEneas  ;  sequitur  sic  deinde  Ljitinos»  ld5 

Suspiciens  coelum ;  tenditqoe  ad  sidera  dextram  : 
Hfoc  eadem,  iEnea,  Terram,  Mare,  Sidera,  joro^ 
I^atonaeque  genus  duplex,  Janumqoe  bifrontem, 
Vimque  deiim  infernam,  et  duri  sacraria  Ditis ; 
Audiat  ha^c  Genitor,  qui  foedera  fulmins  sancxt :  200 

Tango  aras  ;  me<iios  ignes,  et  nomiaa,  tester : 
Nulla  dies  pac«m  hanc  Italis,  nee  foedera*  nimpet» 
Quo  r«s  cuiuqut^  eadent :  nee  me  vis  alia  ToientemL 
Avvrt^t ;  uom  si  (vllurem  eiltindat  in  ondaB, 
Uiluvio  miiH.tm»»  <H»h4mqiie  ui  Tartara  solvat :  205 

(^1  »ivptruiii  hsHi  (,d»xti4  scvptrum  nam  foxtm  gn^htt) 
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Cam  semel  in  silvis,  imo  de  stirpe  recisum, 

Matre  caret,  posuitque  comas  et  brachia  ferro ; 

Olim  arbos  ;  nunc  aitificis  manus  aere  decoro  210 

Inclusit,  patribusque  dedit  gestare  Latinis. 

Talibus  inter  se  firmabant  fcsdera  dictis, 
Conspectu  in  medio  proceram :  tum  rite  sacratas 
In  flammam  jugulant  pecudes,  et  yiscera  vivis 
Eripiunt,  cumulantque  oneratis  lancibua  aras.  215 

At  vero  Rutulis  impar  ea  pugna  yideri 
Jamdudnm,  et  vario  misceri  pectora  motn  ; 
Tum  magis,  ut  propius  cemunt  non  viribus  sequis. 
Adjuvat,  incessu  tacito  progressns,  et  aram 
Suppliciter  venerans  demisso  lumine  Tumus,  220 

Tabentesque  genae,  et  juvenili  in  corpore  pallor. 
Quern  simul  ac  Jutuma  soror  crebrescere  vidit 
Sermonem,  et  vulgi  variare  labantia  corda ; 
In  medias  acies,  formam  assimulata  Camerti, 
Cui  genus  a  proavis  ingens,  clarumqne  patemse  225 

Nomen  erat  virtutis,  et  ipse  acerrimus  armis ; 
In  medias  dat  sese  acies,  baud  nescia  rerum, 
Rumoresque  serit  varios,  ac  talia  feitor : 
Non  pudet,  O  Rutuli !  pro  conctis  talibus  unam 
Objectare  animam  ?  numerone,  an  viribus,  aequi  230 

Non  sumus  ?     En !  omnes,  et  Troes,  et  Arcades,  hi  sunt ; 
Fatalisque  manus,  infensa  Etruria  Turno  : 
Yix  hostem,  alterni  si  congrediamur,  habemus. 
Ille  quidem  ad  superos,  quorum  se  devovet  aris, 
Succedet  fama,  vivusque  per  ora  feretur  :  235 

Nos,  patria  amissa,  dominis  parere  snperbis 
Cogemur,  qui  nunc  lenti  consedimus  arvis. 

Talibus  incensa  est  juvenum  sententia  dictis 
Jam  magis,  atque  magis  ;  serpitque  per  agmina  murmur. 
Ipsi  Laurentes  mutati,  ipsique  Latini.  240 

Qui  sibi  jam  requiem  pugnae,  rebusque  salutem, 
Sperabaot»  nunc  arma  volunt,  fcedusque  precantur 
Infectum,  ei  Tumi  loitem  misetsQtQT  m\c^\x«i.tfiL* 
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His  aliud  majus  Jutarna  adjnngit,  et  alto 

Dat  signum  ccelo ;  quo  non  praesentius  ullum  245 

Turbavit  mentes  Italas,  monstroqne  fefellit. 

Namqae  volans  rubri  folvus  Jovis  ales  in  asthri 

Litoreas  agitabat  aves,  turbamque  sonantem 

Agminis  aligeri ;  subito  cum,  lapsus  ad  undas, 

Cycnum  excellentem  pedibus  rapit  improbus  uncis.        250 

Arrexere  animos  Itali,  cunctseque  volucres 

Convertunt  clamore  fugam,  mirabile  visu  ! 

^theraque  obscurant  pennis,  hostemque  per  auras 

Facta  nube  premunt ;  donee  vi  victus,  et  ipso 

Pondere,  defecit,  praedamque  ex  unguibus  ales  255 

Projecit  fluvio,  penitusque  in  nubila  fugit. 

Turn  vero  augurium  Rutuli  clamore  salutant, 
Expediuntque  manus  :  primusque  Tolumnins  angur, 
Hoc  erat,  hoc,  vods,  inquit,  quod  ssepe  petivi ; 
Accipio,  agnoscoque  deos.     Me,  me  duce,  ferrum  260 

Corripite,  O  miseri !  quos  improbus  ad  vena  bello 
Territat,  invalidas  ut  aves :  et  litora  vestra 
Vi  populat :  petet  ille  fugam,  penitusque  profundo 
Vela  dabit.     Vos  unanimi  densate  catervas, 
Et  regem  vobis  pugnd  defendite  raptum.  265 

Dixit ;  et  adversos  telum  contorsit  in  hostes 
Procurrens :  sonitum  dat  stridula  comus,  et  auras 
Certa  secat.     Simul  hoc,  simul  ingens  clamor,  et  omnes 
Turbati  cunei,  calefactaque  corda  tumultu. 
Hasta  volans,  ut  forte  novem  pulcherrima  fratrum         270 
Corpora  constiterant  contra,  quos  fida  crearat 
Una  tot  Arcadio  conjux  Tyrrhena  Gylippo  ; 
Horum  unum,  ad  medium,  teritur  qua  sutilis  auro 
Balteus,  et  laterum  juncturas  fibula  mordet, 
Egregium  forma  juvenem,  et  fulgentibns  armist  275 

Transadigit  costas,  fulvdque  effundit  arend. 
At  fratres,  animosa  phalanx,  accensaque  luctu, 
Pars  gladios  stringunt  manibus,  pars  missile  femun 
Com'piuDt,  csdciqvLe  rnunt :  quos  agmma  contra 
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Procumint  LaQrentum  ;  hinc  densi  rursns  inundant      280 
Troes,  Agyllinique,  et  pictis  Arcades  arinis. 

Sic  omnes  amor  onus  habet  decernere  ferro. 
Diripuere  aras  ;  it  toto  turbida  coelo 
Tempestas  teloniro,  ac  ferreus  ingruit  imber ; 
Craterasque,  focosque,  ferunt.     Fagit  ipse  Latinus,       285 
Pulsatos  referens,  infecto  foedere,  divos. 
Infrenant  alii  carrus,  aut  corpora  saltu 
Subjiciunt  in  equos,  et  strictis  ensibus  adsunt. 
Messapus  regem,  regisque  insigne  gerentem, 
Tjrrrhenum  Aulesten,  avidus  confundere  fcedus,  290 

Adverse  proterret  equo  :  rait  ille  recedens, 
£t  miser,  oppositis  a  tergo,  involvitur  aris 
In  caput,  inque  bumeros :  at  fervidus  advolat  bastd 
Messapus  ;  teloque,  orantem  multa,  trabali 
Desuper,  altas  equo,  gra viler  ferit,  atque  ita  fatur :        295 
Hoc  habet ;  haec  melior  magnis  data  victima  divis. 
Concurrunt  Itali,  spoliantque  calentia  membra. 

Obvius  ambustum  torrem  Corynasus  ab  ar& 
Corripit,  et  venienti  Ebuso,  plagamque  ferenti, 
Occupat  08  flammis  :  olli  ingens  barba  reluxit,  300 

Nidoremque  ambusta  dedit.     Super  ipse  secutus 
Caesariem  laeva  turbati  corripit  hostis, 
Impressoque  genu  nitens,  terras  applicat  ipsum  : 
Sic  rigido  latus  ense  ferit.     Podalirius  Alsum, 
Pastorem,  primaque  acie  per  tela  ruentem,  305 

Ense  sequens  nudo,  superimminet :  ille  securi 
Adversi  frontem  mediara,  mentumque,  reducta 
Disjicit ;  et  sparso  late  rigat  arma  cruore. 
Olli  dura  quies  oculos,  et  ferreus  urguet 
Soronus;  in  aetemam  clauduntur  lumina  noctem.  310 

At  plus  ^neas  dextram  tendebat  inermem, 
Nudato  capite,  atque  suos  clamore  vocabat : 
Quo  ruitis  ?  quaeve  ista  repens  discordia  surgit  ? 
O  cobibete  iras  !  ictum  jam  foedus,  et  omnes 
Compositae  leges ;  roihi  jus  concorrere  8o\\\  ^\^ 
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Me  sinite,  atque  auferte  metus.     Ego  foedera  &xo 
Firma  manu :  Turnum  debent  haec  jam  mihi  lacra. 
Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verl>a,     . 
Ecce  !  viro  stridens  alia  allapsa  sagitta  est ; 
Incertum,  qua  pulsa  manu,  quo  turbine  adacta;  320 

Quis  tantam  Rutulis  laudem,  casusne,  deusne, 
Attulerit :  pressa  est  insignia  gloria  facti ; 
Nee  sese  JEneas  jactavit  vulnere  quisquam. 

Tumus,  ut  ^nean  cedentem  ex  agmine  vidit, 
Turbatosque  duces,  subiti  spe  fervidus,  ardet :  325 

Poscit  equos  atque  arma  simul,  saltuque  superbus 
Emicat  in  currum,  et  manibus  molitur  habenas. 
Multa  virum  volitans  dat  fortia  corpora  leto : 
Semineces  volvit  multos,  aut  agmina  curru 
Proterit,  aut  raptas  fugientibus  ingerit  bastas.  330 

Quails  apud  gelidi  cum  f  umina  concitus  Hebri 
Sanguineus  Mavors  clypeo  increpat,  atque  furentes, 
Bella  movens,  immittit  equos  :  illi  sequore  aperto 
Ante  Notes,  Zephyrumque,  volant :  gemit  ultima  pulsu 
Thraca  pedum ;  circumque  atrae  Formidinis  ora,         *    335 
Iraeque,  Insidiaeque,  del  comitatus,  aguntur. 
Talis  equos  alacer  media  inter  proelia  Tumus, 
Fumantes  sudore,  quatit,  miserabile  caesis 
Hostibus  insultans ;  spargit  rapida  ungula  rores 
Sanguineos,  mixtaque  cruor  calcatur  arena.  340 

Jamque  neci  Stbenelumque  dedit,  Tbamyrimque,  Pbolum- 

que, 
Hunc  congressus  et  bunc ;  ilium  eminus  :  eminus  ambo 
Imbrasidas,  Glaucum  atque  Laden,  quos  Imbrasus  ipse 
Nutrierat  Lycia,  paribusque  omaverat  armis, 
Vel  conferre  manum,  vel  equo  praevertere  ventos.  345 

Parte  alid,  media  Eumedes  in  prcelia  fertur, 
Antiqui  proles,  bello  praeclara,  Dolonis ; 
Nomine  avum  referens,  animo  manibusque  parentem : 
Qui  quondam,  castra  ut  Danaiim  speculator  adiret, 
Au8U8  Pelidae  pretium  sibi  poscere  currus :  350 
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I  Ham  Tydides  alio  pro  talibas  ausis 

Affecit  pretio ;  nee  equis  aspirat  Achillis. 

Hunc  procul  at  campo  Turnus  prospexit  aperto» 

Ante  levi  jacalo  longum  per  inane  secatus, 

Sistit  eqaos  bijoges,  et  curm  desilit,  atque  355 

Semianimi,  lapsoque,  supervenit ;  et,  pede  collo 

Impresso,  dextrae  mucronem  extorquet,  et  ^to 

Fulgentem  tinguit  jugulo  ;  atque  haec  in  super  addit ; 

£n !  agros,  et,  quam  hello,  Trojane,  petisti, 

Hesperiam  medre  jacens  :  haec  praemia,  qui  me  *  360 

Ferro  ausi  tentare,  ferunt ;  sic  moenia  condunt. 

Huic  comitem  Asbuten,  conjecta  cuspide,  mittit ; 

Cbloreaque,  Sybarimque,  Daretaque,  Thersilocbumque ; 

£t,  sternacis  equi  lapsum  cervice,  Thymceten. 

Ac,  velut  Edoni  Boreae  cum  spiritus  alto  365 

Insonat  Mgaso,  sequiturque  ad  litora  ductus  ; 

Qua  venti  incubuere,  fugam  dant  nubila  coelo : 

Sic  Turno,  quacumque  viam  secat,  agmina  cedunt, 

Conversaeque  ruunt  acies ;  fert  impetus  ipsum, 

£t  cristam  ad  verso  curru  quatit  aura  volantera.  370 

Non  tulit  instantem  Phegeus,  animisque  frementem : 

Objecit  sese  ad  currum,  et  spumantia  frenis 

Ora  citatorum  dextra  detorsit  equorum. 

Dam  trabitur,  pendetque  jugis,  bunc  lata  retectum 

Lancea  consequitur,  rumpitque  infixa  bilicem  375 

Loricam,  et  summum  degustat  vulnere  corpus. 

lUe  tamen,  clypeo  objecto,  conversus  in  bostem 

Ibat,  et  auxilium  ducto  mucrone  petebat ; 

Quum  rota  praecipitem,  et  procursu  concitus  axis, 

Impulit,  effunditque  solo :  Turnusque  secutus,  380 

Imam  inter  galeam,  summi  thoracis  et  oras, 

Abstulit  ense  caput,  truncuraque  reliquit  arenae. 

Atque,  ea  dum  campis  victor  dat  funera  Turnus, 
Interea  ^nean  Mnestheus  et  fidus  Acbates 
Ascaniusque  comes  castris  statuere  cruentum,  3S^ 

Altemos  longh  Diteatem  cuspide  gre8S\ui« 
n2 
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Sasvit,  et  infracti  luctatnr  amndine  telnm 

Eripere,  auxilioque  yiam,  quas  proxima,  poscit : 

Enie  lecent  lato  TulniiSy  teliqne  latebram 

Retcindant  penitns,  seseque  in  bella  remittant.  390 

Jamque  aderat,  Phoebo  ante  alios  dilectos,  lapis 

lasides ;  acri  qaondam  coi  captos  amore 

Ipse  suas  artes,  sua  munera,  la^ns  Apollo 

Augurium,  citharamque,  dabat,  celeresqoe  sagittas. 

Ille,  ut  deposit!  proferret  fota  parentis,  395 

Scire  potestates  herbamm,  usumque  medendi, 

Malait,  et  mutas  agitare  inglorius  artes. 

8tabat,  acerba  fremens,  ingentem  nixus  in  hastam, 

^neas,  magno  jnvenum  et  mcerentis  luli 

Concnrsu  lacrimisque  immobilis.     Ille  retorto  400 

Paeonium  in  morem  senior  succinctus  amicta, 

Multa  manu  medici,  Phcebique  potentibns  herbis, 

Kequidquam  trepidat ;  nequidqnam  spicula  dextri 

Sollicitat,  prensatque  tenaci  forcipe  fermm. 

Nulla  viam  Fortuna  regit ;  nihil  auctor  Apollo  405 

Subvenit ;  et  sasvus  campis  magis,  ac  magis,  horror 

Crebrescit,  propiusque  malum  est.     Jam  pulvere  coelum 

Stare  vident ;  subeunt  equites,  et  spicula  castris 

Densa  cadunt  mediis.     It  tristis  ad  asthera  clamor 

Bellantum  juvenum,  et  duro  sub  Marte  cadentum.         410 

Hie  Venus,  indigno  nati  concussa  dolore, 
Dictamnum  genetrix  Cretasd  carpit  ab  Idd, 
Puberibue  caulem  foil  is  et  flore  comantem 
Purpureo  :  non  ilia  feris  incognita  capris 
Gramina,  cum  tergo  volucres  haesere  sagittas.  415 

Hoc  Venus,  obscuro  faciem  circumdata  nimbo, 
Detulit ;  hoc  fusum  labris  splendentibus  amnem 
Inficit,  occulte  medicans  ;  spargitque  salubris 
AmbrosiflB  succos,  et  odoriferam  panaceam. 
Fovit  e&  vulnus  lymphd  longaevus  lapis,  420 

I^orans  :  subitoque  omnis  de  corpore  fngit 
Qujppe  dolor ;  omnii  stetit  imo  'vuVaete  taii^s^* 
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Jamqne,  seciita  manam,  nallo  cogente,  sagitta 

Excidit ;  atqae  novae  rediere  in  pristina  vires. 

Arma  citi  properate  viro !     Qaid  statis  ?    lapis  425 

Conclamat,  primusque  animos  accendit  in  liostem. 

Non  haec  humanis  opibus,  non  arte  magistra, 

Proveniunt,  neque  te»  iBnea,  mea  dextera  servat : 

Major  agit  deus,  atque  opera  ad  majora  remittit. 

lUe,  avidas  pugnae,  suras  incluserat  aoro  430 

Hinc  atqae  hinc,  oditque  moras,  hastamque  coruscat. 
Postquam  liabilis  lateri  clypeus,  loricaque  tergo,  est, 
Ascanium  fusis  circum  complectitar  armis, 
Summaque  per  galeam  delibans  oscula  fatur : 
Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  veramque  laborem  ;  435 

Fortunam  ex  aliis.     Nunc  te  mea  dextera  bello 
Defensum  dabit,  et  magna  inter  praemia  ducet. 
Tu  facito,  mox  cum  matura  adoleverit  aetas. 
Sis  memor  ;  et  te,  animo  repetentem  exempla  tuorum, 
£t  pater  i£neas,  et  avunculus  excitet  Hector.  440 

Hasc  ubi  dicta  dedit,  portis  sese  extulit  ingens, 
Telum  immane  manu  quatiens :  simul  agmine  denso 
Antheusque  Mnestbeusque  ruunt ;  omnisque  relictis 
Tnrba  fluit  castris :  turn  caeco  pulvere  campus 
Miscetur,  pulsuque  pedum  tremit  excita  tellus.  445 

Yidit  ab  ad  verso  venientes  aggere  Tumus, 
Yidere  Ausonii ;  gelidusque  per  ima  cucurrit 
Ossa  tremor.     Prima  ante  omnes  Jutuma  Latinos 
Audiit,  agnovitque  sonum,  et  tremefacta  refugit. 
nie  volat,  campoque  atrum  rapit  agmen  aperto.  450 

Qualis,  ubi  ad  terras,  abrupto  sidere,  nimbus 
It  mare  per  medium:  miseris,  beu!  praescia  longe 
Horrescunt  corda  agricolis :  dabit  ille  ruinas 
Arboribus,  stragemque  satis ;  met  omnia  late  : 
Antevolant,  sonitumque  ferunt  ad  litora  venti.  456 

Talis  in  adversos  ductor  Rhcetelus  hostes 
Agmen  agit ;  densi  cuneis,  se  quisque,  coactis 
Agglomerant.     Ferit  ense  gravem  Thymbraeus  0«mm^ 
n3 
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Aidietiiim  Miifrthfos,  ^oloneiii  obtnnicat  Adntes^ 

Ufenteroqiie  Ojras :  eadit  ipse  Tolmmiios  angnr,  460 

Primiu  in  adTenos  telom  qui  tonefat  bostes. 

Tollitnr  in  oorium  damor,  vcniqiie  yioMom 

PnlveniJenta  iiigi  Rotoli  djun  teiga  per  agrot. 

Ipse  neqoe  aTenos  dignatnr  tternete  morti ; 

Nee  pede  coogresaof  seqoo,  nee  tela  fereotes,  465 

Ineeqaitor :  aolnm  denti  in  ealigine  Tonram 

Vestigat  Instnuis,  tohun  in  ceitanina  potcit. 

Hoc  ooDcossa  metn  mentem,  Jntorna  viiago 
Anrigam  Tnrni  media  inter  lora  Metiscom 
Excntit ;  et,  longe  laptom  temone,  relinqnit:  470 

Ip«i  tnbit,  aanilmsqae  nndantet  flecdt  habenas, 
Cnncta  gerens,  Toeernqne,  et  cotpoa,  et  ama,  MetiaeL 
Nigra  Telut  magnas  domini  com  divitis  sedes 
Pervolat,  et  pennis  aha  attia  laitrat,  kimdo, 
Pabnla  panm  l^ena,  nidiiqne  loqnacibns  eseas;  475 

Bl  nnnc  porticibns  taenia,  noae  hvmida  eiretim 
Stagna,  sonat :  similia  medios  Jvtoma  per  liostes 
Fertnr  «qnisy  npidoqne  ToUun  olrft  omnia  eanu : 
Jamque  bie  gerauunm,  jamqoe  bic,  ottentat  ovaatem : 
Nee  conferre  nannm  patitnr :  Tolat  avia  longe.  4S0 

Hand  minus  jEneas  tortos  legit  obrins  orbes, 
Vestigatqne  Timm,  ct,  di^ecta  per  agmina,  magn& 
Voce  vocat.     Qnoties  oealos  conjecit  in  faodlem, 
Alipednraqoe  fogam  oonn  tentavit  eqnoram ; 
Aversos  toties  corros  Jntnma  retonit.  485 

Hen !  quid  agat  f  vario  neqnidqnam  floetaat  waftu  z 
Diversaeqne  voeant  animnm  in  contraria  curse. 
Huic  Messapusy  vCi  kBv4  duo  forte  ger^Mtt 
Lenta,  levis  curso,  prvfixa  bastilia  jBnTO» 
Horum  unum  oerto  contorqoens  dirigit  leta.  490 

fikibstitit  ^neas,  et  se  oollegit  in  anna» 
Poplite  subsidens:  tqneem  tamen  indta  iurnmom 
Hasta  tulit,  somaunque  excusdt  Tertioe  cristas. 
Tam  rero  aasmgont  iras,  insidiiBqQa  st^aetus, 
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Diversos  ubi  sentit  equos  curramque  referri,  495 

Multa  Jovem  et  Isesi  testatas  foederis  aras, 
Jam  tandem  invadit  medios  ;  et  Marte  secnndo 
Terribilis,  ssevam  nullo  discrimine  casdem 
Soscitat ;  iranimqae  omnes  effandit  habenas. 

Quis  mihi  nunc  tot  acerba  deus,  quis  carmine  caedes  500 
Diversas,  obitumque  ducum,  quos  aequore  toto 
Inque  yicem  nanc  Turnns  agit,  nunc  Troius  heros, 
Expediat  ?     Tanton  placuit  concurrere  rootu» 
Jupiter,  aetema  gentes  in  pace  futaras  ? 

^neas  Rutulum  Sucronem  (ea  prima  ruentes  505 

Pugna  loco  statuit  Teucros),  hand  multa  morantem, 
Excipit  in  latus ;  et,  qua  fata  celerrima,  crudum 
Transadigit  costa$,  et  crates  pectoris,  ensem. 
Tumus  equo  dejectam  Amycum,  fratremque  Diorem, 
Congressus  pedes,  hunc  venientem  cuspide  long^,  510 

Hunc  mucrone,  ferit ;  curruque  abscisa  duorum 
Suspendit  capita,  et,  rorantia  sanguine,  portat. 
Ille,  Talon,  Tanaimque  neci,  fortemque  Cethegum, 
Tres  uno  congressu,  et  moestum  mittit  Onyten, 
Nomen  Echionium,  matrisque  genus  Peridise  ;  515 

Hie  fratres,  Lyci4  missos  et  ApoIIinis  agris, 
£t  juvenem  exosum  nequidquam  bella,  Menceten, 
Arcada  :  piscosse  cui  circum  flumina  Lemse 
Ars  fuerat,  pauperque  domus  ;  nee  nota  potentum 
Munera  ;  conductaque  pater  tellure  serebat,  520 

Ac,  velut  immissi  diversis  partibus  ignes 
Arentem  in  siWam,  et  virgulta  sonantia  lauro  ; 
Aut  ubi  decursu  rapido  de  montibus  altis 
Dant  sonitum  spumosi  amnes,  et  in  aequora  currunt, 
Quisque  suum  populatus  iter :  non  segnius  ambo,  525 

^neas  Tumusque,  runnt  per  proelia ;  nunc,  nunc 
Fluctuat  ira  intus  ;  rumpuntur  nescia  vinci 
Pectora  ;  nunc  totis  in  vulnera  viribus  itur. 

Muiranum  hie,  atavos  et  avorum  antiqua  sonantem 
Nomina,  p^  regesque  actum  genus  omue  LAX\\io%^        V^^ 
N  4 
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Praecipitem  scopulo,  atque  ingeDtis  turbine  saxi, 
Excutit,  effunditque  solo  :  hunc  lora  et  juga  subter 
Provolvere  rotsd  ,  crebro  super  ungula  pulsu 
Incita  nee  domini  niemorum  proculcat  equorum. 
Ille  ruenti  Hyllo,  animisque  immane  frementi,  535 

Occurrit,  telumque  aurata  ad  tempora  torquet : 
Olli  per  galeam  fixo  stetit  hasta  cerebro. 
Dextera  nee  tua  te,  Graium  fortissime,  Creteu, 
Eripuit  Tumo ;  nee  di  texere  Cupencum, 
^nea  veniente,  sui :  dedit  obvia  ferro  540 

Pectora  ;  nee  misero  clypei  mora  profuit  serei. 
Te  quoque  Laurentes  viderunt,  iBoIe,  campi 
Oppetere,  et  late  terrain  consternere  tergo  ; 
Occidis,  Argivae  quern  non  potuere  phalanges 
Sternere,  nee,  Priami  regnorum  eversor,  Achilles;  545 

Hie  tibi  mortis  erant  metse :  domus  alta  sub  Id&, 
Lymessi  domus  alta,  solo  Laurente  sepulcrum. 
TotSB  adeo  conversae  acies,  omnesque  Latini, 
Omnes  Dardanidse ;  Mnestheus,  acerque  Serestus, 
Et  Messapus  equum  domitor,  et  fortis  Asilas,  550 

Tuscorumque  phalanx,  Euandrique  Arcades  alse. 
Pro  se  quisque,  viri  summa  nituntur  opum  vi : 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies ;  vasto  certamine  tendunt. 
Hie  mentem  ^neae  genetrix  pulcherrima  misit, 
I  ret  ut  ad  muros,  urbique  adverteret  agmen  555 

Ocius,  et  subita  turbaret  clade  Latinos. 
Ille,  ut  vestigans  diversa  per  agmina  Turnum, 
Hue  atque  hue  acies  circumtulit,  aspicit  urbem 
Immunem  tanti  belli,  atque  iropune  quietam. 
Continuo  pugnae  accendit  majoris  imago  ;  560 

Mnesthea,  Sergestumque  vocat,  fortemque  Serestum, 
Ductores  ;  tumulumque  capit,  quo  cetera  Teucrum 
Concurrit  legio  ;  nee  scuta  aut  spicula  densi 
Deponunt.     Celso  medius  stans  aggere  fatur : 
Ne  qua  meis  esto  dictis  mora :  Jupiter  hac  stat :  565 

Jiea  quia  oh  inceptum  subitum  mihi  segnior  ito. 
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m  hodie,  catisam  belli,  regna  ipsa  Latini, 

enum  accipere,  et  victi  parere,  fatentur, 

m,  et  aequa  solo  fumantia  culmina  ponaxn. 

et  exspectem,  libeat  dum  proelia  Tumo  570 

-a  pad,  rursnsque  velit  concurrere  victas  ? 

caput,  O  ciyes !  haec  belli  summa  nefandi. 

£ices  properi,  foedusque  reposcite  flammis. 
zerat ;  atque,  animis  pariter  certantibus,  omnes 

ciineam ;  densaque  ad  rauros  mole  femntur.         596 
3  improviso,  subitusque  apparuit  ignis, 
imtnt  alii  ad  portas,  primosque  trucidant; 
im  alii  torquent,  et  obumbrant  aethera  telis. 

inter  primos,  dextram  sub  moenia  tendit 

18,  magnaque  incusat  voce  Latinum ;  580 

;tarque  deos,  iteram  se  ad  proelia  cogi ; 

im  Italos  bostes ;  hsec  jam  altera  fcedera  rumpi. 

itur  trepidos  inter  discordia  ciyes  : 

alii  reserare  jubent,  et  pandere  portas 

anidis,  ipsumque  trahunt  in  mcenia  regem ;  585 

i  ferunt  alii,  et  pergunt  defpndere  muros : 

sas  ut  quum  latebroso  in  pumice  pastor 

gavit  apes,  fumoque  implevit  amaro ; 

intus,  trepidae  rerum,  per  cerea  castra 

urunt,  magnisque  acuunt  stridoribus  iraa  :  590 

itur  ater  odor  tectis  ;  turn  murmure  caeco 

I  saxa  sonant ;  vacuas  it  fumus  ad  auras. 

cidit  hseo  fessis  etiam  fortuna  Latinis, 

totam  luctu  concussit  fundi tus  urbem. 
na,  ut  tectis  venientem  prospicit  bostem,  595 

si  muros,  ignes  ad  tecta  volare, 
nam  acies  contra  Rutulas,  nulla  agmina  Tanii» 
ix  pugnae  juvenem  in  certamine  credit 
ictum  ;  et,  subito  mentem  turbata  dolore, 
usam  clamat,  crimenque,  caputque  malomm  ;        600 
aqua  per  mcsstum  demens  effata  furorem, 
areos  moritura  manu  discindit  amictuSi 
n5 
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£t  nodnm  inkftttAn  Itffi  tmlie  needt  ab  aM. 
Quam  cladem  wSnefnt  postquam  aeeepere  LatimB ; 
Filia  prima,  nanu  flvros,  Lavinia,  crines  60S 

!E)t  roseas  laniata  genas,  tum  cetera  cireum 
Turba  farit :  rewynant  fate  ptangoribin  aedes. 
Hinc  totam  infeSix  ^gator  fama  per  nrbem. 
Demittunt  mentes :  ft  seised  Teste  Laltinus, 
Conjogis  ftttDnitm  fbtis,  urbiaqtie  ruinft,  610 

Canitiein  nnintmdo  perfosam  pulvere  tnrpans ; 
Multaque  se  ineoaat,  qni  non  acoeperit  ante 
Dardanium  i^neao,  getieratnqtte  ascirerit  nltro. 
Interea,  extremo  bellaftor  in  eequore,  Tanitts 
Palantes  seqiiitar  pamcos,  jam  segnior,  atque  615 

7am  minus  atque  minna  snccesfu  li^tna  eqtumim. 
Attnlit  hunc  illioaeck  terroribus  aora 
Commhttam  damorem,  arrectasque  impnlit  aanw 
Confusae  sonus  urbk,  et  illastabile  mnrmur. 
Hei  mihi !  quid  tanto  tuibantur  moenia  lucta  ?  6^0 

'Qnisve  ruit  tantos  divers^  clamor  ab  uvbe  ? 
Sic  ait,  adducfisque  amens  subsisrtit  habenis  : 
Atque  huic,  in  Ikciem  fl<yror  nt  conTeraa  Metiaei 
Aurigae  curruroqne,  ^t  eqnos,  «t  lora,  regebat, 
Talibus  occurrit  dictis  :  Hac,  Turne,  aeqnamur  625 

'Trojugenas,  qua  pnma  viam  ^^ictoria  pandit ; 
Sunt  alii,  qui  teeta  manu  defendere  possint. 
Ingruit  ^neas  Italit,  et  prcelia  miscet ; 
£t  nos  sflBva  manu  mittanras  inneta  Tenorifl : 
Nee  numero  inftrior,  pugnee  nee  honove,  recedes.  680 

'Tomus  ad  haec : 

O  soror !  et  dudum  agnori,  qnnm  prima  per  artem 
Foedere  turbl^ti»  teque  Hsbc  in  bella  dedisti; 
Et  nunc  nequidquam  ikllis,  dea.     Sad  quia«  Olympo 
Demissam,  tantos  voluit  te  ferre  labores  ?  635 

Ah  fratris  miseri  letum  at  cnkdele  rkleres? 
Nam  quid  ago  ?  aut  qxm  jam  vpondet  Fottona  takitoaA  ? 
Vldi  ocaloB  ante  ipse  meos,  me  voce  (vaoantcnsy 
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Marranum,  quo  non  superat  mihi  carior  alter, 

Oppetere  ;  ingentem,  atque  ingenti  vulnere  victnm.       640 

Occidit  infelix,  ne  nostrum  dedecus  Ufens 

Aspiceret ;  Teucri  pothintar  corpore,  et  armis. 

Exscindine  domos,  id  rebus  defiiit  unum, 

P^petiar  ?  dextrd  nee  Drancis  dicta  refellam  ? 

Terga  dabo  ?  et  Tumnm  fugientem  haec  terra  videbit?  645 

Usque  adeone  mori  miserum  est  ?  vos,  O  mihi,  Manes  ! 

Este  boni ;  quoniara  Superis  aversa  voluntas. 

Sancta  ad  vos  anima,  atque  istius  inscia  culpae, 

Descendam,  magnorum  baud  unquam  indignus  avorum. 

Yix  ea  fatus  erat,  medios  Tolat  ecce  per  hostes,  650 

Vectus  equo  spumante,  Saces,  adversa  sagitta 
Saucius  ora ;  ruitque  implorans  nomine  Tumum  : 
Turne,  in  te  suprema  salus ;  miserere  tuorum. 
Fulminat  ^neas  armis,  summasque  minatur 
Dejecturum  arces  Italum,  excidioque  daturum  :  655 

Jamque  faces  ad  tecta  volant.     In  te  ora  Latini, 
In  te  oculos,  referunt :  mussat  rex  ipse  Latinus, 
Quos  generos  vocet,  aut  quae  sese  ad  fcedera  flectat. 
Praeterea  regina,  tui  fidissima,  dextra 
Occidit  ipsa  sua,  lucemque  exterrita  fiigit.  660 

Soli  pro  portis  Messapus  et  acer  Atinas 
Sustentant  aciem  :  circum  bos  utrimque  pbalanges 
Stant  densse,  strictisque  seges  mucronibus  horret 
Ferrea ;  tu  currum  deserto  in  gramine  versas. 
Obstupuit,  varid  confusus  imagine  rerum,  665 

Tumus  ;  et  obtutn  tacito  stetit :  sestuat  ingens 
Uno  in  corde  pudor,  mixtoque  insania  Inctu, 
Et  Furiis  agitatus  amor,  et  conscia  virtus. 

Ut  primum  discussae  umbrae,  et  lux  reddita  menti, 
Ardentes  oculorum  orbes  ad  mcenia  torsit  670 

TurbidttS,  eque  rotis  roagnam  respexit  ad  urbem. 
Ecce  autem  flammis,  inter  tabulata  volutus, 
Ad  coelum  undabat  vertex,  turrimque  tenebat ; 
Turrim,  compactis  trablbus  quam  eduxei^t  \^%«) 
n6 
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Sabdideratque  rotas,  pontesque  instraverat  altos.  675 

Jam  jam  fata,  soror,  superant;  absiste  morari : 

Quo  dens,  et  quo  dura  Yocat  Fortuna,  sequamur, 

Stat  conferre  manum  Muesd  ;  stat,  quidquid  acerbi  est 

Morte,  pati :  nee  me  indecorem,  germana,  videbis 

Amplius.     Hunc,  oro,  sine  me  furere  ante  furorem.       680 

Dixit ;  et  e  curru  saltum  dedit  ocius  arvis, 

Perque  bostes,  per  tela,  rait ;  rocestamque  sororem 

Deserit,  ac  rapido  cursu  media  agmina  rumpit. 

Ac,  veluti,  montis  saxum  de  vertice  praeceps 

Cum  rait,  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber  685 

Proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas ; 

Fertur  in  abraptnm  magno  mons  improbus  actu, 

Exsultatque  solo  ;  silvas,  armenta,  virosque, 

Involvens  secum  :  disjecta  per  agmina  Tnrnus 

Sic  urbis  rait  ad  muros,  ubi  plurima  fuso  690 

Sanguine  terra  madet,  striduntque  hastilibus  aursB ; 

Significatque  manu,  et  magno  simul  incipit  ore : 

Parcite  jam,  Rutuli ;  et  vos  tela  inbibete,  Latini ; 

Quaecumque  est  Fortuna,  mea  est ;  me  verius  unum 

Pro  vobis  fcedus  lucre,  et  deceraere  ferro.  695 

Discessere  omnes  medii,  spatiumque  dedere. 

At  pater  ^neas,  audito  nomine  Turai, 
Deserit  et  muros,  et  summas  deserit  arccjB ; 
Prsecipitatque  moras  omnes ;  opera  omnia  rampit, 
Laetitia  exsultans  ;  horrendumque  intonat  armis  :  700 

Qoantus  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eryx,  aut  ipse,  corascis 
Quum  fremit  ilicibus,  quantus,  gaudetque  nivali 
Vertice  se  attoUens,  pater  Appenninus,  ad  auras. 

Jam  vero  et  Rutuli  certatim,  et  Troes,  et  omnes 
Convertere  oculos  Itali,  quique  alta  tenebant  705 

Mcenia,  quique  imos  pulsabant  ariete  muros ; 
Armaque  deposuere  humeris.    Stupet  ipse  Latinus, 
Ingentes,  genitos  diversis  partibus  orbis. 
Inter  se  coiisse,  viros,  et  ceraere  ferro. 
Atgue  Uli,  ut  vacuo  patuenmt  eequore  campi,  710 
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Procursu  rapido,  conjectis  eminus  hastis, 

Invadunt  Martem  clypeis,  atque  aere  sonoro. 

Dat  gemitum  tellus :  turn  crebros  ensibus  ictus 

Congeminant :  foro  et  virtus  miscentur  in  unum. 

Ac,  velut,  ingenti  Sila,  summove  Taburao,  716 

Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  proelia  tauri 

Frontibus  incurrunt,  pavidi  cessere  magistri ; 

Stat  pecus  omne  metu  mutum,  mussantque  juvencse, 

Quis  nemori  imperitet,  quern  tota  armenta  sequantur ; 

Illi  inter  sese  multa  vi  vulnera  miscent,  720 

Comuaque  obnixi  infigunt,  et  sanguine  largo 

CoUa,  armosque,  lavant ;  gemitu  nemus  omne  remugit : 

Non  aliter  Xros  iEneas  et  Daunius  heros 

Concurrunt  clypeis.     Ingens  fragor  aethera  complet. 

Jupiter  ipse  duas  sequato  examine  lances  725 

Sustinet,  et  fata  imponit  diversa  duorum ; 
Quem  damnet  labor,  et  quo  vergat  pondere  letum. 
Emicat  hie,  impune  putans,  et  corpore  toto 
Alte  sublatum  consurgit  Turnus  in  ensem, 
£t  ferit.     Exclamant  Troes  trepidique  Latini,  730 

Arrectaeque  amborum  acies.     At  perfidus  ensis 
Frangitur,  in  medioque  ardentem  deserit  ictu ; 
Ni  fuga  subsidio  subeat.     Fugit  ocior  Euro, 
Ut  capulum  ignotum,  dextramque  aspexit  inermem. 
Fama  est,  praecipitem,  quum  prima  in  proelia  junctos    735 
Conscendebat  equos,  patrio  mucrone  relicto, 
Dum  trepidat,  ferrum  aurigae  rapuisse  Metisci : 
Idque  diu,  dum  terga  dabant  palantia  Teucri, 
Suffecit ;  postquam  arm  a  dei  ad  Vulcania  ventum  est, 
Mortalis  mucro,  glacies  ceu  futilis,  ictu  740 

Dissiluit :  fulvd  resplendent  fragmina  arenS. 
Ergo  amens  diversa  fugd  petit  aequora  Turnus ; 
Et  nunc  hue,  inde  hue,  incertos  implicat  orbes : 
Undique  enim  densa  Teucri  inclusere  coron& ; 
Atque  hinc  vasta  palus,  hinc  ardua  mcenia  cingunt       745 

Nee  minus  ^neas,  quamquam,  tardante  ^a^Vl^^ 
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Interdum  genua  impedhint,  eursumque  recnsant, 
iDsequitur,  trepidiqne  pedem  pede  fenridos  uigaet : 
Inclusum  velati  si  qoaado  flumine  nactus 
Cervum,  aat  punices  septum  formidine  pennae,  750 

Venator,  cursu,  canis  et  latratibus,  instat ; 
lUe  autem,  insidiis  et  ripd  territos  zltkj 
Mille  fugit,  refugitque,  Tias :  at  vividus  Umber 
Hasret  faians,  jam  jamqne  tenet,  similisque  tenenti 
Increpok  malis,  morsuque  elusos  inani  est.  755 

Tom  vero  exoritur  clamor :  ripseqne,  lacusque, 
Responsant  circa,  et  coelum  tonat  omne  tmnultu. 
Ille  simnl  fiigiens,  Ratolos  simnl  increpat  omnes, 
Nomine  quemque  vocans ;  notumque  efflagitat  ensem. 
JEnesLS  mortem  contra  prsesensque  minatnr  760 

Exjtium,  si  quisquam  adeat ;  terretqne  trementes, 
Excisurum  urbem  minitans ;  et  saacius  instat. 
Quinque  orbes  explent  cnrsu,  totidemqne  retexunt 
Hue  illuc.     Neqoe  enim  levia  aut  ludicra  petuntnr     • 
Praemia :  sed  Tumi  de  vitd  et  sanguine  certant.  765 

Forte,  sacer  Fauno,  foliis  oleaster  amaris 
Hie  steterat,  nautis  olim  venerabile  lignum ; 
Servati  ex  undis,  ubi  figere  dona  solebant 
Laurenti  divo,  et  votas  saspendere  vestes. 
Sed  stirpem  Teucri  nulio  discrimine  sacrum  770 

Sustulerant,  puro  ut  possent  concurrere  campo. 
Hie  hasta  ^ne^e  stabat ;  hoc  impetus  illam 
Detulerat,  fixam  et  lentd  in  radice  tenebat. 
Incubuit,  voluitque  manu  convellere  ferrum, 
Dardanides,  teloqoe  sequi,  quern  prendere  cnrsu  775 

Non  poterat.     Tum  vero,  amens  formidine,  Tumus, 
Faune,  precor,  miserere,  inqmt;  tuque  optima,  ferrum. 
Terra,  tene ;  colui  vestros  si  semper  honores^ 
Quos  contra  ^^neadse  bello  fecere  profanos. 
Dixit ;  opemqoe  dei  non  cassa  in  vota  vocavit  780 

Namque,  diu  luctaas,  lentoque  in  stirpe  moratus, 
Vinbua  baud  uIHs  Taluit  discludeie  motsus 


Roboris  ^neas.     Dam  nititar  acer,  et  instaiti 

Rarsus  in  aurigaB  ^wiem  motata  Metisci, 

Procurrity  fratriqne  ensea  dea  Daunia  reddit.  785 

Quod  Venns  audad  Njmphse  mdignata  lioere, 

Accessit,  telumqpie  aM  ab  radice  reTellit* 

Olli  sublimes,  armis  animisque  refecti, 

Hie  gladio  fidens,  faic  acer  et  arduus  hasta. 

Assistant  contra,  cerCamine  Martis  anheli.  790 

Junonem  interea  Rex  omnipotentis  Olympi 
AUoquitar,  fnlv^  pagnas  de  nube  tuentem : 
Quae  jam  finis  erit,  conjux  ?  quid  denique  restat? 
indigetem  JEneaa  scis  ipsa,  et  scire  £M:erts, 
Deberi  coelo,  fatisque  ad  sidera  tollL  705 

Quid  strms  ?  aut  qul^  spe  gelidis  in  nubibus  faseres  ? 
Mortalin  decuit  violari  valnere  dirum  ? 
Aut  ensem  (quid  enim  siue  te  Jutuma  videret  ?) 
Ereptum  reddi  Tumo,  et  vim  crescere  Tictis  ? 
Desine  jam  tandem,  precibusque  infiectere  nostris ;        800 
Nee  te  tantus  edat  tadtara  dolor,  et  mihi  corae 
Ssepe  tuo  dulci  tristes  ex  ore  recursent. 
Ventum  ad  supremum  est.     Terns  agitare,  vel  na^s, 
TiDJanos  potuisti;  iniandum  accendere  bellum, 
Deformare  domum,  et  luctu  miscere  hymenaeos :  805 

Ulterius  tentare  veto.     Sic  Jupiter  orsus ; 
Sic  dea  submisso  contra  Saturnia  rultu : 
Ista  quidem  quia  uota  mihi  tua,  magne,  Txuhmtas, 
Jupiter,  et  Tumum,  et  terras,  invita  reliquL 
Nee  tu  me  aeria  solam  nunc  sede  videres  810 

Digna,  indigna,  pati ;  aed,  flammis  dncta,  sub  ipsa 
Starem  acie,  traheremque  inimica  in  pvcelia  Teueroa. 
Jutumam  misero,  fieUeor,  succurrere  fratri 
Saasi,  et  pro  Tit4  majora  audere  probavi ; 
Non  ut  tela  tamen«  non  ut  contenderet  arcum :  815 

Adjuro  Stygii  caput  implacabik  fontis, 
Una  superatitio  superis  quae  reddita  di^is. 
Et  nunc  cedo  equidem,  pugoaaque  exosa  xeVVaci^. 
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Illud  te,  iiull4  fati  qaod  lege  tenetur, 

Pro  Latio  obtestor,  pro  majestate  tuomm :  820 

Qunm  jam  connubiis  pacem  felidbas,  esto, 

Component,  quum  jam  l^ea,  et  foedera,  jungent ; 

Ne  vetus  indigenas  nomen  mutare  Latinos, 

Neu  Troas  fieri  jubeas,  Teucrosque  vocari ; 

Ant  vocem  mutare  viros,  aut  vertere  vestem.  825 

Sit  Latium  ;  sint  Albani  per  saecida  reges ; 

Sit  Romana,  potens  Itala  virtute,  piopago ; 

Ocddit,  occideritque  sinas  cum  nomine,  Troja. 

Olli  subridens  hominum  rerumque  repertor : 

Kb  germana  Jovis,  Satumique  altera  proles,  830 

Jrarum  tantos  volvis  sub  pectore  fluctus ! 

Verum  age,  et  inceptnm  frustra  submitte  furorem. 

Do,  quod  vis ;  et  me  victusque,  volensque,  remitto. 

Sermonem  Ausonii  patrium,  moresque,  tenebunt ; 

Utque  est,  nomen  erit :  commixti  corpore  tantum  885 

Subsident  Teucri.     Morem,  ritusque  sacrorum, 

Adjiciam ;  faciamque  omnes  uno  ore  Latinos. 

Hinc  genus,  Ausonio  mixtum  quod  sanguine  surget. 

Supra  homines,  supra  ire  deos  pietate  videbis ; 

Nee  gens  ulla  tuos  asque  celebrabit  honores.  840 

Annuit  his  Juno,  et  mentem  laetata  retorsit. 

Interea  excedit  ccelo,  nubemque  relinquit. 

His  actis,  aliud  Genitor  secum  ipse  volutat ; 
Jutumamque  parat  fratris  dimittere  ab  armis. 
Dicuntur  geminse  pestes  cognomine  Dirse,  845 

Quas  et  Tartaream  Nox  intempesta  Megaeram 
Uno  eodemque  tulit  partu,  paribusque  revinxit 
Serpentum  spiris,  ventosasque  addidit  alas. 
Hse  Jovis  ad  solium,  ssevique  in  limine  regis. 
Apparent,  acuuntque  metum  mortalibus  aegris,  850 

Si  quando  letum  borrificum,  morbosque,  deiim  rex 
Molitur,  meritas  aut  bello  territat  urbes. 
Harum  unam  celerem  demisit  ab  sethere  summo 
Jupiter,  inque  omen  Jotumae  occurrere  jnssit. 
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lUa  volat,  celerique  ad  terrain  turbine  fertur  :  855 

Non  secus  ac,  nervo  per  nubem  impulsa,  sagitta, 

Armatam  ssevi  Parthus  quam  felle  veneni, 

Parthus,  sive  Cydon,  telum  immedicabile,  torsit, 

Stridens,  et  celeres  incognita  transilit  umbras. 

Talis  se  sata  Nocte  tulit,  terrasque  petivit.  860 

Postquam  acies  videt  Iliacas  atque  agmina  Tumi, 
Alitis  in  parvae  subitam  coUecta  figuram, 
Quae  quondam  in  bustis,  aut  culminibus  desertis, 
Nocte  sedens,  serum  canit  importuna  per  umbras  ; 
Hanc  versa  in  faciem,  Tumi  se  pestis  ob  era  865 

Fertque,  refertque,  sonans ;  clypeumque  everberat  alis. 
Illi  membra  nevus  solvit  formidine  torpor ; 
Arrectaeque  horrore  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit. 
At,  procul  ut  Dirae  stridorem  agnovit,  et  alas, 
Infelix  crines  scindit  Juturna  solutos,  870 

Unguibus  o.ra  soror  foedans,  et  pectora  pugnis  : 
Quid  nunc  te  tua,  Turne,  potest  germana  juvare  ? 
Aut  quid  jam  duras  superat  mihi  ?  qua  tibi  lucem 
Arte  morer?  talin  possum  me  opponere  monstro? 
Jam  jam  linquo  acies.     Ne  me  terrete  timentem,  875 

Obscenae  volucres :  alarum  verbera  nosco, 
Letalemque  sonum  ;  nee  fallunt  jussa  superba 
Magnanimi  Jovis.     Haec  pro  virginitate  reponit  ? 
Quo  vitam  dedit  aeternam  ?  cur  mortis  ademta  est 
Conditio  ?  possem  tantos  finire  dolores  880 

Nunc  certe^  et  misero  fratri  comes  ire  per  umbras. 
Immortalis  ego  ?  aut  quidquam  mibi  dulce  meorum 
Te  sine,  frater,  erit  ?  O  quae  satis  alta  dehiscat 
Terra  mibi,  Manesque  deam  demittat  ad  imos  ! 
Tantum  effata,  caput  glauco  contexit  amictu  885 

Multa  gemens,  et  se  fluvio,  dea,  condidit  alto. 

^neas  instat  contra,  telumque  coruscat 
Ingens,  arboreum,  et  saevo  sic  pectore  fatur : 
Quae  nunc  deinde  mora  est?  aut  quid  jam,  Turae,  retractas? 
Non  cursuy  sasvis  certandum  est  comminus  armift.  %^^ 
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Verte  omnes  tete  in  fades  ;  et  contrahe,  quidquid 

Sive  animis,  sive  arte,  vales  ;  opta  ardaa  pennis 

Astra  sequi,  clausumque  cav^  te  eondere  terrd. 

Ille,  caput  quassans :  Non  me  tua  fervida  terrent 

Dicta,  ferox ;  di  me  terrent,  et  Jupiter  hostis.  895 

Nee  plura  effatus,  saxum  circumspicit  ingens, 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod  forte  jaoebat. 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  discemeret  arvis ; 
Vix  illud  lecti  bis  sex  cervice  subirent, 
Qualia  nunc  hominum  producit  corpora  tellus ;  900 

nie,  manu  raptum  trepid^,  torquebat  in  hostem, 
Altior  insurgens,  et  cursu  concitus,  beros. 
Sed  neque  currentem  se  nee  cognoscit  euntem, 
Tollentemve  manu  saxumque  immane  rooventem  : 
Genua  labant,  gelidus  concrevit  frigore  sanguis.  905 

Tum  lapis  ipse  viri,  vacuum  per  inane  volutus^ 
Nee  spatium  evasit  totum,  neque  pertulit  ictum, 
Ac,  velut  in  somnis,  oculos  ubi  languida  pressit 
Nocte  quies,  neqnidquam  avidos  extendere  cursns 
Velle  videmur,  et  in  mediis  conatibus  aegri  910 

Succidimus  ;  non  lingua  valet,  non  corpore  notse 
Sufficiunt  vires,  nee  vox  aut  verba  sequuntur : 
Sic  Tumo,  quicumque  viam  virtute  petivit, 
Successum  dea  dira  negat.     Tum  pectore  sensns 
Vertuntur  varii.     Rutulos  aspectat,  et  urbem  ;  915 

Cunctaturque  metu,  telumque  instare  tremiscit : 
Nee,  quo  se  eripiat,  nee,  qu4  vi  tendat  in  hostem, 
Nee  currus  usquam  videt,  aurigamque  sororem. 

Cunctanti  telum  ^neas  fatale  coruscat, 
Sortitus  fortunam  ocolis,  et  corpore  toto  920 

Eminus  intorquet.     Murali  concita  nunquam 
Tormento  sic  saxa  fremunt,  nee  fulmine  tanti 
Dissultant  crepitus.     Volat,  atri  turbinis  instar, 
Exitium  dirum  hasta  ferens  ;  orasque  recludit 
Loricse,  et  clypei  extremos  septeroplicis  orbis.  925 

Et  medium  stridens  transit  femur*     Inoidit  ietas 
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Ingens  ad  terrain,  duplicate  poplite,  Tumus. 

Consurgunt  gemitu  Rutuli,  totusque  remugit 

Mons  circum,  et  vocem  late  nemora  alta  remittunt. 

Ille,  humilis  supplexque,  oculos  dextramque  precantem 

Protendens,  Equidem  merui,  nee  deprecor,  inquit;         931 

Utere  sorte  tud«     Miseri  te  si  qua  parentis 

Tangere  cura  potest ;  orO|  fuit  et  tibi  talis 

Anchises  genitor,  Dauni  miserere  senectae ; 

Et  me,  seu  corpus  spoliatum  lumine  mavis,  935 

Redde  meis.     Vicisti,  et  victum  tendere  palmas 

Ausonii  videre ;  tua  est  Lavinia  conjux  : 

Ulterins  ne  tende  odiis.     Stetit  acer  in  armis 

JEneas,  volvens  oculos,  dextramque  repressit : 

Et  jam,  jamqne  magis,  cunctantem  flectere  sermo  940 

Coeperat,  infelix  humero  cum  apparuit  alto 

Balteus,  et  notis  fulserunt  cingula  buUis 

Pallantis  pueri ;  victum  quem  vulnere  Tumus 

Straverat,  atque  humeris  inimicum  insigne  gerebat. 

Ille,  oculis  postquam  saevi  monumenta  doloris  945 

Exuviasque  hausit,  furiis  accensus,  et  ird 

Terribilis :  Tune  hinc,  spoliis  indute  meorum, 

Eripiare  mihi  ?  Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 

Immolat,  et  poenam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit. 

Hoc  dicens,  ferrum  ad  verso  sub  pectore  condit  950 

Fervidus :  ast  illi  solvuntur  frigore  membra, 

Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras. 


NOTES. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

I.  The  Poem  is  called  the  ^neid  from  its  hero  uEnecu,  whose 
wars  in  Italy  it  commemorates,  as  well  as  his  final  settlement  in  that 
country.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  wanderings 
of  ^neas  before  he  reached  the  shores  of  Italy,  are  brought  in  by 
way  of  episode. 

II.  It  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Latin 
formation  if  the  poet  had  called  his  production  the  ^nltU,  or,  as  we 
would  say  in  English,  the  ^nead.  Indeed,  one  ancient  manuscript 
has  this  very  form  (^neHs,  genii,  JSni&dos,  &c.).  Virgil,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  preferred  for  his  poem  an  appellation  of  Grecian 
origin  (uEnits,  Alvtiti:). 

III.  In  numy  manuscripts  the  following  lines  are  prefixed  to  the 
iEneid  : 

nU  ego,  qui  quondam  gracUi  modvlatut  acen& 
Carmen,  et,  egressuM  silnis,  vicina  cotgi 
Ut  quamms  avido  parerent  area  colono : 
Gratum  opus  agricolis :  at  nunc  korrentia  Martii, 

They  are  quite  unworthy,  however,  the  pen  of  Virgil,  and  would 
appear  to  have  proceeded  from  some  early  grammarian,  who  wanted 
taste  to  perceive  that  the  Arma  Tirumque  cano  of  the  Roman  poet 
formed  a  far  more  spirited  commencement  for  an  epic  poem.  Virgil 
here  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great  master  Homer. 

1.  Arma  virumque  cano.  "I  sing  of  arms  and  the  hero."  By 
arma  are  here  meant  the  wars  that  followed  the  arrival  of  uEneas 
in  Ital^ ;  and  by  virum,  the  hero  himself.  The  subject  of  the  entire 
poem  IS  thus  stated  in  a  few  words. — Trojai  qui  primus  ab  oris,  &c. 
**  Who,  an  exile  (from  his  country)  by  fate,  was  the  first  that  came 
from  the  coasts  of  Troy  to  Italy  and  the  Lavinian  shores.*' 

Primus  venit,  Antenor,  as  we  learn  from  verae  242  of  this  book, 
had  reached  Italy  before  iEneas,  but  the  latter  was  the  first  who 
had  come  to  the  spot  where  Lavinium  was  afterwards  built,  and 
where  the  foundations  were  thus  laid  of  the  subsequent  greatness  of 
Rome. — 2.  Latiniaque,  Pronounced  in  Bcaimin^  «a  LamivYiyq^^Vs^KC 
ByUahlee,    Consult  Metrical  Index, 
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3.  MuUum  UUy  &c.  **  Much  was  he  tossed  about."  With  jac- 
tatuji  supply  est.  Testis  in  the  plural  alludes  to  the  wanderings  of 
iEneas  iu  many  lands,  while  seeking  for  the  spot  where  he  was  fated 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  city. 

4.  Vi  superum.  "  By  the  power  of  the  gods.*'  The  reference  is 
not,  as  some  think,  to  Juno  alone,  but  to  all  the  gods  whose  inter- 
vention at  different  times  forms  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  poem. 
— Memorern,  "  Ever-mindful ; "  commonly  rendered  **  unrelenting," 
which,  though  it  conveys  the  sense,  does  not  hit  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness the  literal  meaning  of  the  Latin  adjective. 

5.  MuUa  quoque,  &c.  "Many  things,  too,  did  he  suffer  in  war 
also,"  i.  e.  after  he  had  reached  Italy.  Dum  conderet  urbem.  "  Until 
he  founded  a  city,"  i.  e.  Lavinium.  Dum  is  generally  regarded  here 
as  equivalent  to  donee.  The  true  force  of  the  particle,  however, 
appears  more  clearly  in  a  literal  rendering,  "  while  he  was  founding," 
i.  e.  while  events  were  taking  such  a  turn  as  enabled  him  eventually 
to  found.  Observe,  also,  the  peculiar  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
in  conderet,  "  until  he  founded,  as  is  said,  or,  as  early  legends  tdl,*' — 
6.  Deos.  **  His  gods,"  i.  e,  the  gods  of  his  country,  the  Penates  of 
Troy. 

Unde,  "  Whence  sprang."  Unde  here  refers  to  the  events  con- 
sequent on  the  arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italy,  and  may  therefore  be  more 
freely  rendered  "from  which  events." — Gentu  Latinum,  The  popular 
belief  of  the  Romans  was,  that  JEne&a  united  the  aborigines  whom  he 
found  in  Italy,  and  his  own  followers,  into  one  nation,  under  the 
name  of  Latini. — 7*  Albaniquepatres,  Not,  asHeyne  and  others  think, 
the  senators  of  Alba,  but  the  line  of  Alban  kings,  from  whom,  as  the 
fathers  of  his  race,  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  was  descended. 

8.  Musa.  The  Muse  of  epic  poetry.  So  Homer,  whom  Virgil 
imitates,  invokes  the  Muse  at  the  commencement  of  both  his  great 
poems. — Causas.  **  The  causes  of  all  this." — Qao  numine  lceso,SLe.  "  In 
what  her  divine  power  being  infringed,  or  smarting  with  resentment 
at  what."  Quo  equivalent  to  quo  negotio,  or  qua  ratione.  By  the  numen 
Icesum  the  poet  refers  to  the  circumstance  of  Juno*s  power  having 
been  found  by  that  goddess  to  be  inferior  to  the  decrees  of  fate,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Trojans  eventually  escaped  from  her  malign 
influence  and  settled  in  Italy  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quidte 
dolens  pictures  the  same  goddess  to  our  view  as  an  irritated  female, 
^vrought  upon  by  all  a  woman's  feelings,  on  account  of  the  "  spretof 
injuriaformcB**  (v.  27). 

9.  Tot  vohere  casus.  "  To  toil  through  so  many  hardships."  More 
freely,  "  to  struggle  with  so  many  calamities."  Servius  and  others,  who 
make  volvere  casus  an  hypallage  for  tdvi  casibus,  manage  to  spoil  a  very 
beautiful  figure.  The  hero,  while  toiling  against  many  a  hardship, 
is  compared  by  the  poet  to  a  traveller  whose  path  is  impeded  by 
numerous  obstacles  (fragments  of  rock,  for  example),  which,  by  per- 
severing efforts,  he  is  finally  enabled  to  remove  or  roll  from  before 
him. — 10.  Tot  adire  labores,  "  To  confront  so  many  labours,"  more 
literally,  "  to  go  against  (and  meet)." 

Pietate.  The  chief  trait  in  the  character  of  iEneas  is  his  "  piety," 
t.  e.  his  respect  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  his  un- 
wavering obedience  to  all  the  commands  of  the  gods.  Homer  praises 
Jiis  piety  in  the  Iliid  (20,  298),  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  borrowed 
the  idea  from  /lim.*— II.  Impvlerit*  In  the  sense  of  compulerit,  "  com- 
polled,"    Tantcenel'  **  Is  there  so  ^ftiC    TIVi*  ie\ui»X  vtob  vm^artci 
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fir  more  energy  than  the  siDgnlar  eould  have  done,  but  which  cannot 
be  exprened  m  a  translation. 

12.  Fuit.  **  There  was."  Implying  that  it  had  been  subsequently 
overthrown. — Tyrii  tcnuere  cdUmi.  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia. — 13.  Ccurthago,  Some  supply  nomine,  **  by 
name,"  but  without  necessity. — CknUra  lonoe,  <<  Facing  in  the  dis- 
tanoe."  Longe  refent  to  the  intervening  Alediterranean. — 14.  Divti 
cpwm.  ''Rich  in  all  the  elements  of  national  power." — Studiiaqw 
aaperrima  belli,    "  And  very  fierce  in  the  eaeer  pursuits  of  war." 

15.  Quam  unam,  ^  Which  one  city."  Unus  is  frequently  joined 
with  BuperhOives,  more  rarely,  as  in  the  present  instance,  with  com- 
paratives.— 16.  Cduitse,  <*To  have  re^urded." — Po$thabit&  Samo. 
**  Even  Samoa  being  held  in  less  esteem  ;"  literally,  **  being  regarded 
after  it."  The  islMid  of  Samoa,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  was  famous  for 
its  temple  and  worship  of  Juno.  The  goddess  Astarte  or  Astaroth, 
sometimes  styled  ''the  Queen  of  Heaven,"  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped at  Carthage,  and  in  some  of  her  attiibutes  resembled  the 
Roman  Juno.  Hence  the  poet  identifies  her  with  this  deity.  The 
ensural  pause  saves  the  final  vowel  of  Samo  from  elision. 

Hie  Ulius  arma,  &c.  Arms  and  a  chariot  are  here  assigned  to 
Juno,  though  not  properly  a  warlike  goddess.  The  idea  itself,  of 
giving  such  appendages  to  Deity,  seems  borrowed  from  the  habits  of 
the  b^roic  age. — 17.  Hoo  regnum  dea,  &c.  *'  The  goddess  even  then 
strives  earnestly,  and  cherishes  the  wish  that  this  may  become  a  seat 
of  empire  for  the  nations,"  i. «.  a  centre  of  empire,  as  Rome  after- 
wards was. — 18.  Jam  tMm,  i.  e.  even  so  early  as  in  the  age  of  ^neas, 
and  long  before  the  founding  of  Rome. — Si  qud,  '^  If  in  any  way." 
Supply  ratione, 

19.  Sed  enim,  &c.  The  particle  ted  here  denotes  some  opposition 
or  obstacle  to  what  precedes,  namely,  to  the  wish  of  Juno,  while 
eimm  points  to  the  reason  or  cause  of  that  opposition.  So  in  Greek 
<iXXd  yoQ.  Translate :  '*  But  (there  was  an  obstacle  to  this),  for 
she  bad  heard,"  &c — Ihtci,  *^  Was  being  derived."  The  race  here 
alluded  to  is  the  Roman. — 20.  Oiim,  ^*  In  after-ages." — Tyrias  arce$. 
By  the  **  Tyrian  towers"  is  meant  Carthage,  as  a  city  of  Tyrian 
origin. — VeriereL     In  the  sense  of  everteret, 

21.  Hine.  "  That  from  this  source,"  i.  e,  from  Trojan  blood. — 
LaUregem,  Equivalent  to  late  regnantem.  Compare  the  Homeric 
tifpVKpiUav, — 22.  Excidio  LibycB.  "  For  the  destruction  of  Libya," 
i  «.  of  Carthage.  Libya  is  here  used,  according  to  Greek  usage,  for 
Africa. — Volvere,  "  Decreed."  The  Parcse  cause  the  wheel  to 
revolve  as  they  spin  the  thread  of  individual  or  of  national  destiny  ; 
hence  the  expression  vdverefatum.  For  another,  and  probably  better 
expUnation,  see  note  on  verse  264. 

23.  Id  metuens,  Dumesnil  says,  that  metuo  expresses  apprehension 
of  an  evil  yet  distant ;  timeo  of  immediate  danger.  This  is  incorrect 
Timeo  is  a  generic  term,  signifying  "  to  fear,"  without  regard  either 
to  the  nature  of  the  object  or  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Metuo  implies 
that  a  hostile  disposition  is  always  dreaded  in  the  person  exciting  the 
fear,  and  that  the  evil  apprehended  is  great. 

Veteria  belli.    "  Of  the  former  war."     Vetus  and  antiquus  are  often 
naed  of  a  thing  not  long  passed. — Satumia,    An  epithet  applied  to 
JuBO  as  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  **  the  Satumian  goddess,"  or,  *'  the 
.daughter  of  Saturn."    The  term  Satumia  is  commoikl^'  T«^gbx^sb&  «s» 
ibe  nominative  to  arodxA  in  the  Slat  ^me,  ihe  vif»e^  (ttsuiYaDL^^  N» 
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28  (both  inclusive)  being  taken  as  a  parenthesis.  It  is  much  better, 
however,  to  view  the  whole  construction  as  an  anacoluthon,  the  result 
of  poetic  feeling.  Satumia  will  then  be  the  nominative  absolute, 
and  arcebat  will  have  the  nominative  iUa  understood. 

24.  Prima,  "  Previously."  Taken  as  an  adverb,  and  equivalent  to 
priu»  or  olim, — CarU  Argis,  "  For  her  beloved  Argos,"  i.  e,  for  her 
beloved  Greeks.  Argos  (in  the  plural  Argi,  -ortim),  the  old  capital 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  put  here  for  Greece  in  general. — 25.  CauscB 
irarum.     These  are  mentioned  immediately  after. 

26.  AU&  menu  repostum,  "  Deeply  treasured  up."  Altd  is  here 
used  for  alte,  Itepogtum,  by  syncope,  for  reposUum. — 27.  Judicium 
Paridis,  "The  decision  of  Paris,"  i.  e.  in  favour  of  Venus,  and 
against  the  claims  to  superior  beauty  on  the  part  of  herself  and 
Minerva. — Spretceque  injuria  formce,  **  And  the  affront  offered  to  her 
slighted  beauty."  Literally,  "  and  the  affront  of  her  slighted  beauty." 
28.  Genua  inmmm.  The  whole  regal  race  of  Troy,  as  derived  from 
Dardanus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Electra,  daughter  of  Atlas,  was 
hated  by  Juno  as  the  adulterous  offspring  of  a  rival. — Bapti, 
"  Caught  up  to  the  skies." — Honoret.  He  was  made  the  cup-bearer 
of  the  gods,  in  place  of  Hebe. 

29.  Ilis  accenaa  super.  **  Exasperated,  moreover,  at  these  things." 
The  sense  is,  not  only  fearing  the  overthrow  of  her  favourite  city  (id 
metuens),  and  mindful  of  the  former  war  {veteris  belli  memor),  but  also 
exasperated  at  the  decision  of  Paris,  and  the  honours  bestowed  upon 
Ganymede.    Super,  therefore,  is  put  for  intuper, 

jEquore  toto,  i,  e,  the  whole  surface  of  the  Mediterranean. — 30. 
Rdiquias  Danaum,  Literally,  "  the  leavings  of  the  Greeks,"  i.  e, 
those  saved  from  them  and  the  merciless  Achilles.  Atque  here  is 
equivalent,  in  effect,  to  "  and  particularly,"  Achilles  being  designated 
by  it  as  the  most  prominent  of  the  Greeks  in  slaughtering  the  Ti-o- 
jans. — Achillu  An  old  contracted  genitive  for  AchiU^i,  from  a  nomi- 
native AchUl^ui, 

31.  Arc^xU.  "She  kept." — 32.  MuUosque per  annos.  Their  wander- 
ings lasted  seven  years. — Maria  omnia  drcum.  i.  e,  over  every  part 
of  the  Mediterranean.  33.  TantcB  molis  erat,  "It  was  a  task  of  so 
much  arduous  toil."  Molis  conveys  the  idea  of  some  vast  weight  or 
burden  to  be  moved. 

34.  Via  e  eonspeotu,  &c.  Here  commences  the  action  of  the  poem, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  wanderings  of  iEneas,  and  within  not 
many  months  of  its  termination.  Ail  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  know  besides  is  thrown  into  episode  and  narration ;  by 
which  management  the  integrity  and  roundness  of  the  fable  are  more 
perfectly  preserved  ;  and  from  the  shorter  limits  of  the  action,  its 
impression  is  the  more  forcible.  Why  Mnesa  was  leaving  Sicily  at 
this  time  will  be  found  explained  at  the  close  of  the  third  book. — 35. 
Vela  dabant.    "  Were  they  spreading  their  sails." 

La!ti,  Because  now  near  Italy,  the  goal  of  their  wanderings. — Ei 
spumas  scUis,  &c.  "  And  with  coppered  prow  were  furrowing  the 
foam  of  the  salt  sea." — Ruebant.  Taken  actively.  The  waves  are 
upturned,  as  the  earth  is  by  the  plough  when  a  furrow  is  made. 
Hence  it  may  be  rendered  "  were  ploughing." 

36.  Sternum  vulnus,  "Her  never-dying  resentment  against  the 
Trojans." — 37.  Hcbc  secum,—**  Thus  communed  with  herself."  Sup- 
per <%yRfeiAj/  or  aiehalt. — Mene  incepto,  &c.  "For  me,  vanquished,  to 
desist  from  my  undertaking  V  \.or  ^^  S\\«\\  1,  nvh^yi^^^,  ^««&V)€k.«.1 
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Tlie  accQsative  with  the  infinitive  stands  here  nncnnnect^^d,  and 
expreHses  strong  indignation.  Grammarians  explain  it  by  an  eUipsis 
of  dfcei,  or  jmtaMt,  or  something  similar.  It  is  far  better,  however, 
to  regard  it  as  a  stn>ng  burst  of  feeling,  without  any  eili[>siA  at  all. 

39.  Quippe  TftorfatU  !  **  I  am  forbidden,  forsooth,  by  the  fates  !" 
Bitter  irony.  No  decree  of  destiny  prevented  Pallas  from  punishing 
those  who  had  offended  her.  Me,  however,  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
the  Fates,  it  seems,  restrain! — Palfasne  exvrere  dasfem,  &c.  .iMi- 
ner\'a  bnmght  a  violent  stoi*ro  on  the  fleet  of  Ajax,  when  returning 
home,  as  a  punishment  for  his  havhig  violated  Cassandra,  in  the 
temple  and  before  the  very  statue  of  the  goddess,  on  the  night  when 
Troy  was  taken. 

40.  uirgirum.  Not  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  the  Locrians,  whom 
Ajax  bad  led  against  Troy. —  41.  Unius  oh  nojxim,  &c.  "  On  acct>unt 
of  the  guilt  and  infuriated  lust  of  one  alone,  Ajax,  s<m  of  Oilous." 
Furiatf  i.  q.,/tfrioMm  libidinem.  The  term  furke  is  often  applied  to 
crimes  of  great  enormity,  unto  which  the  Furies  were  8U]>po«ed  to 
prompt  the  wicked  in  heart.  So  viii.  205,  "At  Caci  furiis  mens 
^fera:' 

42.  /fMW,  Jbri»  rapidum^  &c.  Minerva  is  often  represented  on 
gems  and  coins,  hurling  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.— 43.  EwrtUque. 
**  And  upturned."  44.  lUnm.  A'}A\,—Tranffixo.  **  Transftx«*d  by 
the  thunderbolt."  Hence,  said  poetically  to  breathe  forth  the  light- 
ning's flame. — 46.  Scopuloqtte  infxit  acnto.  According  to  Macrobius 
{Sat.  v.,  c.  22)  Virgil  borrowed  this  legend  from  one  of  the  lost  plays 
of  Euripides.  The  source  of  the  fable,  however,  is  found  in  Homer 
{Od.  iii.  135,  and  iv.  499,  Mqq.),  except  that  the  latter  poet  makes 
Ajax  to  have  perished  by  the  hand  of  Neptune. 

46.  QucB  incedo,  "  Who  move  majestic."  Incedo  is  here  put 
poetically  for  sum.  It  is  also  especially  applied  by  the  poets  to  a 
dignified  and  majestic  carriage,  and  is  therefore  selected  here  to  in- 
dicate the  peculiar  gait  of  the  queen  of  the  gods. — Joris  et  s(twr  ft 
conjux.  An  imitation  of  the  Homeric  Katjiyvrirriv  aXoxov  n  (II.  xvL 
432).  47.  Tot  annot  denotes  continuance,  whereas  U>t  annis  refers 
merely  to  interval. 

48.  Et  quisquam  numen^  &c.  "  And  does  any  one,  after  this,  adore 
the  divinity  of  Juno  1"  Read  adorcU,  not  adoret.  The  hidicative,  in 
such  interrogations,  expresses  sirrprise  or  indignant  feeling  ;  the  sub- 
jimctive,  doubt.  The  foi*mer  is  used  when  we  wish  to  show  that 
what  we  are  speaking  of  is  capable  of  being  done,  but  that  we  are  sur- 
prised at  its  being  done  ;  the  subjunctive,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates 
that  we  do  not  believe  anything  is  done. — 49.  Prceterea.  Equivalent 
here  to  post  taliaf  or  in  posterum,  and  answering  to  the  Homeric 
WuTa, — Imponet.  Virgil  joins  here  different  tenses,  adorat  and  im- 
ponet.  But  prceterea  adorat  is  the  same,  in  fact,  as  adorabit. — Honorem, 
**  A  victim,"  [in  honour  of  me.] 

61.  Nimborum  in  patriam.  **  Into  the  native  country  of  storms. " 
Nimbus,  a  dark  cloud  bringing  storm  or  rain. — Loca  fceta  furentibus 
atutrii,  "Regions  pregnant  with  raging  blasts."  The  southern 
blasts,  which  are  the  fiercest  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  here  put  for 
any  blasts. — 62.  jEoliam,  The  .£olia  here  meant  is  one  of  the 
Lipari  isUnds. — 64.  Imperio  premit.  "  Holds  in  check  by  his  s^ay." 
— Ae  vindis  et  carcere,  &c.  "  And  curbs  them  with  chains  and  a 
prison-house."  The  prison-house  is  the  vast  cave.  VvMAok  ^fsst 
vimemla)  Bguntively  far  etutodia. 

O 
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66.  Cdsa  arce.  "  On  a  lofty  rock."  The  cave  that  confines  the 
winds  is  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  ;  while  on  the  rocky  summit 
of  the  mountain  iEolus  sits  enthroned,  like  some  potentate  in  his 
stronghold  (arx). — 57.  MoUUque  animosj  &c.  **  And  soothes  their 
feelings,"  which  are  enraged  at  this  confinement 

68.  Nifaciat,  &c.  **  Unless  he  do  this,  they  assuredly,  in  rapid 
course,  would  bear  away  with  them  the  seas  and  lauds,  ay,  and  the 
deep  heaven  too,  and  sweep  them  through  the  air."  The  common 
translation  of  quippe,  here,  is  **  For  unless  he  do  this,"  &c.  ;  but  iis 
very  position  shows  this  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  equivalent  here  to 
ceite.  For  its  etymology  consult  PoU,  Etymol,  Fonck,,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
The  present  subjunctive  (faciat,  ferant,  verrant)  is  here  employed 
instead  of  the  imperfect,  in  order  to  impart  animation  to  the  sen- 
tence, and  bring  the  action  described  more  immediately  under  the 
eyes  of  the  reader. 

61.  Molemque  et  montes  altos,  ''  A  mass  of  lr>fty  mountains." 
Hendiadys,  for  molemqw  montium  (Utorum. — 62.  Fcedere  cetto.  By 
fixed  laws." — 63.  Jussus.  "  When  ordered  so  to  do,"  i.  e.  by  Jupiter. 

65.  Namque.  Equivalent  to  the  Greek  Kai  yap.  "And  (well  may 
I  address  thee),  for  to  thee,"  &c.  Heyne  and  otliers  make  namque 
here  the  same  as  quandoquidem,  ^  since  ;"  its  literal  meaning,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  given  it,  is  far  more  spirited. — 66.  M  mulcere. 
"  Both  to  soothe."  Dedit  mulcere  is  a  Greek  construction  for  dedU 
potegtatem  mulcendi, — 67.  Tyrrhenum  cequor,  "The  surface  of  the 
Tuscan  Sea."  The  Trojan  fleet,  having  left  Sicily,  was  now  appix)ac)i- 
ing  the  lower  or  western  coast  of  Italy. — 68.  Ilium  in  ItaliamporlaM, 
&.C.  A  beautiful  image.  Carrying  with  them  all  that  now  remained 
of  Troy,  in  order  to  found  another  Troy  in  Italy. 

69.  Incute  'dm  ftentis.  **  Strike  (additional)  force  into  thy  winds." 
Vejttis  is  here  the  dative. — SubtnersaaqHe  obrue  puppei,  **  Sink  their 
ships,  and  bury  them  for  ever  beneath  the  waves."  Equivalent  to 
subitterge  et  obrue  puppet.  The  poets,  when  speaking  of  two  continuous 
actions,  as  here,  express  the  earlier  action  of  the  two  by  the  par- 
ticiple. Submergere  is  merely  '*  to  submerge  ;"  but  obruere  is  to  keep 
down  what  is  sunken,  so  that  it  may  never  emerge  again. 

70.  Aut  age  diversot,  "  Or  drive  them  in  different  directions." — 
Diijji4X.    **  Scatter  far  and  wide." 

71.  Sunt  mihif  &c.  Juno  is  commonly  represented  as  attended  by 
the  Hora,  or  Seasons  ;  bere,  however,  she  has  the  Nymphs  as  hand- 
maidens.— Prautanti  oorpore,  "  Of  surpassing  loveliness." — 72.  Qua- 
rum,  qua!  forma,  &c.  **  Of  whom,  Deiopea,  who  is  the  fairest  in 
form,  I  will  join  unto  thee  in  firm  wedlocl^  and  will  consign  her 
unto  thee  as  thine  own.''  The  grammatical  construction  is  as  fol- 
lows :  quarumjungam  (tibi)  gtabUi  eonnubioypropriamque  dioabo,  (Dei- 
opeam)  quce  Ikk^ea  {Q%t)  pulcherrima  form&.  The  common  reading 
is  Deiopeam,  which  makes  a  much  simpler  construction,  but  the 
weight  of  MS.  authority,  as  well  as  elegant  Latinity,  is  in  favour  of 
the  form  given  in  our  text. 

73.  Connubio.  To  be  pronounced  here  as  a  quadrisyllable. — 7^.  Et 
pulchrA  facicU,  &c.  The  whole  idea  of  this  offer  is  borrowed  from 
Homer  (II,  xiv.  267, 9^')t  where  Juno  promises  Pasithea,  one  of 
the  younger  Graces,  to  Somnus.  Virgil  deviates  from  the  Homeric 
mj^,  however,  in  representing  iEolus  as  unmarried. — PulekrA  prole. 
^  With  a  baauteoas  ofiiBpring."  There  is  no  need  of  making  this  equi- 
nUent  to  pulohrcB  proHa,  or  of  TegaxdVug  \t  aa  «&  «\k\i)»«  &aQ»\site. 
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76.  Hcec  contra.  "  Uttered  these  words  in  reply."  Supply  dijsU. 
— Tuus  explorare  labor,  *'  It  w  thy  task  to  iuquire  and  see." — 
77.  Mihi  jussa  eapessere,  &c.  "It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  execute 
thy  commands."  Fas  est  means  here  "  It  is  my  duty,  enjoined  by  the 
goda." 

78.  Tu  mlhi  quodcumque,  &c.  "  Thon  procurest  for  me  whatever 
of  sovereignty  I  here  enjoy."  Or,  "  whatever  of  sovereignty  this 
may  be  [which  I  enjoy]."  We  have  here  a  legend  borrowed  from 
the  earliest  schools  of  philosophy.  Juno  typifies  the  Air  ;  and  iEolus 
owes  to  her  all  his  power,  since  the  air,  when  aroused,  produces  the 
winds. — Sceptra  Jovemque.  "  My  sceptre,  and  the  favour  of  Jove." 
Seeptra,  in  the  plural,  seems  here  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  sceptre  re- 
quiring a  stout  hand  to  wield,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  wielded  over 
tumultuous  subjects. — 80.  Nimbomm  potentem,  **  The  ruler  of  storm- 
clouds."     With  ^olus  the  spear  is  the  sceptre. 

81.  Cavum  conversd,  &c.  '*  His  spear-head  being  turned  around, 
he  smote  the  hollow  mountain  on  the  side," — 82.  Veltit  agmine  facto. 
**  As  if  formed  in  column  of  march."  Literally,  *'  a  column  of  march 
being  formed,  as  it  wei-e."  Observe  the  force  of  agmen. — 83.  Porta. 
«  Egress."     Literally,  "  an  outlet." 

84.  Incubuere  mari.  "  They  descended  with  violence  upon  the 
sea."  The  verb  is  incumbere,  not  incubare,  the  former  denoting  more 
of  action,  the  latter  of  rest.  The  image  in  the  text  is  derived  from 
the  downward  and  constantly-acting  pressure  of  some  heavy  body 
upon  another. — 86.  Ruunt.  "  Upturn."  Used  actively,  as  in  1.  35  ; 
it  is  neuter  in  1.  83. — Creber  procellis.  "  Frequent  in,  i.  e.  abound- 
ing in  rain-squalis."  *^  ProdUay"  says  Servius,  ^^  est  tis  venti  cum 
pluM.*' 

87.  Stridor  rudentum.  **  The  whistling  of  the  cordage."  It  is  the 
ntdentum  sibilus  of  Pacuvius. — 89.  Ponto  nox  incubat  atra.  **  Darkest 
night  sits  brooding  on  the  deep."  Incubare  is  here  employed,  not 
incumbere,  since  less  of  action  is  indicated. — 90.  Poli.  "  Tlie  whole 
heavens."  Observe  the  force  of  the  single  term  poli  in  the  plural. 
Iffnibus.  **  Lightnings." — 91.  Prcesentemque  viris,  &c.  "And  all 
tilings  threaten  msfcint  death  to  the  men,"  i.  e.  to  -^neas  and  his 
followers. 

92.  Sottuntur  frigore.  "  Are  relaxed  witn  chilling  terror." — 93. 
Daplices  paltnas.  "  Both  his  hands."  Generally  considered  as 
equivalent  to  umbos  manus.  Virgil  here  represents  his  heix)  as  in- 
fluenced by  fear,  but  it  was  the  fear  of  perishing  by  shipwreck,  and, 
what  was  still  more  dreadful,  of  being  thus  deprived  of  the  rites  of 
sepulture. 

94.  Refert.  "  He  utters." — 0  terqtie  quaterque  beati,  &.c.  "  O 
thrice  and  four  times  happy  they,  unto  whose  lot  it  fell  to  encounter 
death  before  the  eyes  of  their  fathers."  96.  Oppetere  for  mortem  op- 
petere. — Quts  contigit.  More  literally,  "unto  whom  it  happened." 
CotUingit  generally  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  good  fortune.  Quts  for 
guibits. —ComptLve  the  Odyssey  (v.  306),  rpnTnaKapeg  Aavaoi  Kai  re- 
rpaKiQ  ot  Tor  &\ovro  Tpoiy  kv  evpdy. 

0  I>anaum  fortissimcy  &c.  ^neas  styles  Diomed  here  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks,  since,  having  engaged  with  him  in  conflict,  he  was  only 
saved  from  death  by  the  intervention  of  his  mother  Venus.  (11.  v. 
239,  seqq. — 97.  Mene  ocoumbere  non  potuisse  !  "  That  I  could  not  have 
fallen  !"  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  used  abftoV\xl*i\^ , \ft  ^«\!l^\^ 
strong  emotion.  (Compare  note  on  line  37.) 
0  2 
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99.  Scevus.  "  Valiant."— /a<5««.  "  Lies  slain."  The  mind  of  the 
hero  is  occupied  merely  with  the  idea  of  Hector's  death,  and  his 
thoughts  carry  him  back  to  the  moment  when  the  latter  still  re- 
mained on  the  battle-field,  and  had  not  an  yet  received  the  rites  of 
sepulture.  Achilles  is  called  ^acides,  as  having  been  the  grandson 
of  ^acus. — Ubi  ingens  Sarpedon.  Supply  jaok.  Ingens  is  here  a 
translation  of  the  Homeric  rrtKwQioQ.  Sarpedon,  son  of  Jove,  and 
King  of  Lycia,  was  slain  by  Patroclus. 

100.  Ubi  tot  Simo'iSf  &c.  "  Where  the  Simois  rolls  along  so  many 
shields,  &c.,  snatched  away  beneath  its  watei*s."  The  Simois  was  a 
river  of  Troas,  rising  in  Mount  Ida,  and  falling  into  the  Xanthus  or 
Scamander. 

102.  TcUia  jactanti.  "  While  thus  earnestly  exclaiming."  Lite- 
rally, "  to  him  earnestly  uttering  such  things."  Jactanti  is  not  put 
for  the  simple  dicenti,  nor  is  it  equivalent  to  Tociferanti.  It  would 
appear  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  an  impassioned  mamier  and  of 
bitter  complaint. 

Stridens  AquUone  procella,  &c.  "A  blast  roaring  from  the  north 
strikes  full  against  the  sail."  More  literally,  "  coming  full  in  front, 
strikes  the  sail."  The  blast  came  in  the  direction  of  the  prow,  or 
right  ahead. — 104.  2\im  prora  avertit.  "  Thereupon  the  prow  turns 
away."  Supply  sese. — Et  undis  dot  latiis.  The  vessel  is  now  broad- 
side to  the  wind,  the  prow  having  swung  around. 

105.  Ifisequitur  cumuloy  &c.  "  A  mountain-surge,  curling  precipice- 
like, follows  in  one  mass."  More  literally,  "  a  precipitous  mountain  of 
water  follows  thereupon  in  one  heap." — 106.  Hi  summo  influctu,  &c. 
Heyne  refers  this  merely  to  the  ship  of  ^neas,  which,  while  pitching 
amid  the  waves,  would  have  one  part,  the  prow,  for  example,  raised 
on  high  along  with  those  of  the  mariners  who  kept  clinging  to  it, 
while  the  other  portion,  or  the  stem,  would  be  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion. Other  commentators,  however,  apply  the  words  to  different 
vessels  of  the  fleet,  some  elevated  on  high,  others  far  down,  with  the 
waves  towering  above  them.     This  latter  is  the  more  correct  opinion. 

Hi.  "  These."— if  is.  "  Unto  those."  Referring  to  the  crews  of 
different  vessels. — 107.  Terrain  aperit,  *^  Discloses  the  bottom." 
Poetically  said,  of  course.  The  meaning  is,  that  they  could  fancy 
they  almost  saw  the  bottom  amid  the  yawning  billows. — Furit  ctstus 
arenis.  ''  The  boiling  waters  rage  with  intermingled  sand,"  i.  e.  are 
mixed  with  sand  washed  up  from  the  bottom.  This  interpretation  is 
better,  than  to  make  arenis  equivalent  to  in  fundo  maris. 

108.  Tres  Notus  abreptasy  &c.  "Three  ships,  forced  away,  the 
south  wind  whirling  drives  on  hidden  rocks." — Torquet.  Equivalent 
to  torquens  impellit. — 109.  Saxa^  vocant  Itali,  &c.  "Rocks,  which, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  the  Italiau  mariners  term  altars,  a 
vast  ridge,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea."  The  reference  is 
supposed  to  be  to  two  small  rocky  islands,  called  iEgimuri,  lying  in 
the  sea  over-against  Carthage,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  The 
origin  of  the  name  arcs,  given  to  them  by  the  Italians,  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain.  It  arose,  probably,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  top  of 
an  altar,  as  they  appeared  just  above  the  waves.  Servius,  however, 
says  that  they  were  so  termed  because  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 
made  a  treaty  there.  But  Heyne  thinks  that  he  confounds  the 
^gimuri  with  the  iEgates  Insulae,  off  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily.  The 
same  critic  also  regards  the  entire  line,  Scixa,  tocant  Italic  &€.«  as 
apuriouB, 
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111.  In  hrma  et  syrtea  urguet.  ''Drives  upon  shoals  and  quick- 
sands." Servins  regards  this  as  a  hendiadys  for  in  brevia  tyiiium. 
There  is  no  allusion  here  to  the  Syrtea  of  ancient  geography :  it 
means  "quicksands"  generally.— 112.  Vadis.  "On  the  shallows." 
113.  Lyeios,  The  Lycians  were  among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans, 
coming  not,  however,  from  Lycia  properly  so  called,  but  from  a  part 
of  Troas,  around  Zelea,  inhabited  by  Lycian  colonists.  After  their 
leader,  Pandarus,  had  been  slain  by  Diomede,  they  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  ^neas. 

114.  Iptius  ante  ooulot.  ''Before  the  eyes  of  ^neas  himself." — 
Ingent  a  tertice  pontut.  "  A  vast  ocean-wave  from  above."  A  vertice 
equivalent  to  deauper. — 115.  ExctUitur  pronusque  moffister,  &c.  "  The 
helmsman  is  dashed  out,  and  rolled  headlong,  prone  into  the  waves  ; 
but  her  the  surge,  driving  onward,  whirls  around  thrice  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  rapid  whirlpool  swallows  up  in  the  deep." 

118.  Apparent  rati,  &c.  "  A  few  appear  swimming  here  and  there 
amid  the  vast  and  roaring  abyss." — GurgUe  tasto.  According  to 
etymologists,  gurgesy  in  its  primitive  meaning,  has  always  reference  to 
the  roar  of  waters. — 119.  Arma.  Shields,  for  example,  made  of 
criers  and  covered  over  with  skins,  and  hence  capable  of  floating  on 
the  waters. — Tabulceque,  "And  planks." — Per  undo*.  "Are  seen 
scattered  over  the  waves."  Supply  apparent,  from  the  previous 
clause. 

120.  Jam  wUidam,  &c.  "  Now  the  storm  has  conquered  the  stout 
ship  of  Ilionevs,"  &c. — 121.  Et  qua  tectus  Abas,  "And  that  in 
which  Abas  was  borne." — 122.  Lcucis  laterum  compagibtu,  Slc,  "  They 
all  let  in  the  fatal  water  through  the  loosened  joinings  of*  their  sides, 
and  gape  on  the  view  with  many  a  chink." — 123.  Imbrem.  Properly 
**rain,**  here  means  "sea- water;"  in  which  usage  Virgil  follows 
Emiius  and  Lucretius,  and  in  which  succeeding  poets,  Statius,  for 
example,  imitate  Virgil. — Inimicum,    For  exUiosum. 

124.  Magno  miiceri  murmure.  "To  be  distui'bed  by  a  loud  up- 
roar."— 125.  Etnistam.  "  To  have  been  sent  forth." — Et  imis  stagna 
refuM  vadii,  "  And  the  deep  calm  waters  of  Ocean  to  have  been 
thrown  upward  from  the  lowest  depths."  By  stagna  (literally, 
''standing  waters")  are  here  meant  the  depths  of  ocean,  that  remain 
nndistorbed  except  in  the  most  violent  storms. 

126.  Graviter  commotus.  "  Deeply  incensed." — 127.  Prospicio  con-  , 
▼eys  the  idea  of  looking  far  into  the  distance. — Placidum  caput.  "His 
placid  head."  There  is  no  contradiction  between  this  and  the  gra- 
wter  commotus,  since  Neptune,  though  incensed  against  the  winds, 
was  peaceful  and  benignant  towards  the  Trojans.  Besides  this, 
the  ^^pUtadum  caput"  was  an  habitual  characteristic  of  the  sea- 
god. 

12B.  Di^ctam,  "Scattered  about."— 129.  CcB^i^t/e  nitn^.  "And 
the  warfare  from  on  high."  A  strong  but  singular  expression. 
The  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  rushing  down  of  the  rain  and 
wind,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  violent  warfare  of  the  elements,  as  if 
the  heavens  themselves  were  descending. — 130.  Nee  latuere  dofi,  &c. 
"  Nor  did  the  wiles  and  bitter  resentment  of  Juno  lie  hidden  from 
her  brother  [Neptune],"  i.  e.  the  cause  of  all  this  immediately  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  namely,  the  wish  of  Juno  to  satiate 
her  hatred  against  the  Trojans,  an  opinion  in  which  he  was  fully 
confirmed  by  the  knowledge  of  her  artful  character. 

132.  Tantane  tos  generis,  &c.     "  Has  so  pres\m\pt\io\i%  «l  T:«\\wvt^ 
03 
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on  your  race  posseaeed  yout"  The  winds,  according  to  Hesiod 
( Titeog.  378),  were  the  off'spriug  of  Astrseus,  one  of  the  Titans,  and 
Aurora. — 133.  Meo  sine  uumine.  "Without  my  authority." — 134. 
Miscere,  "  To  throw  into  confusion." — TatUat  toUere  moUs.  "  To 
raise  such  mountain- waves."  Ueyne  trausiates  tantcu  moles,  "so 
great  confusion."  But  the  former  interpretation  is  certainly  more 
spirited. 

135.  Quf/s  ego —  !  "Whom  I —  1"  The  sentence  is  abruptly  broken 
off,  and  the  sea-god  cliecks  his  wrath.  Grammarians  term  tliis  an 
aposiopSsis,  and  make  vldscar  to  be  understood.  Nothing,  however, 
is  in  fact  understood.  The  god  was  going  to  say,  "  Whom  I  will 
severely  punish,"  but  stops  short,  and  leaves  the  sentence  unhuiKhed, 
deeming  it  better  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  checking  of  the  tempest. 
136.  Post  mihi  non  simili,  &c.  "  Ye  shall  on  tiie  next  occaHion  ex- 
piate your  offences  to  me  by  a  different  punishment,  &c."  Post 
used  adverbially. 

137.  JRegi  Destro,  "Unto  that  kmg  of  yours,"  i.e.  -^olus.— 138. 
Non  iUi  imperium  pelagi,  &c.  Neptune  was  a  god  of  the  iii*st  class, 
and  possessed  absolute  authority  over  his  watery  realms,  being  as 
indepeudent  there  as  Jove  was  in  his  own  dominions  of  the  sky. 
This  empire  of  Ocean  had  fallen  to  his  share,  the  world  having  been 
divided  in  this  way  between  the  three  brothers,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto.  iEolus,  therefore,  an  inferior  deity,  was  wrong  in  acting 
as  he  had  done.  His  control  over  the  winds  was  regulated  by  fixed 
laws  {certo  fcedere),  and  he  was  to  let  loose  the  winds  only  when 
ordered  ijussus)  so  to  do. 

139.  Tenet.  "  Holds  beneath  his  sway." — Immaniasaxa.  The  rocky 
island  of  iEolia. — 140.  Vestms,  Eure,  domos.  "The  abodes,  Eurus, 
of  you  and  yours,"  i.  e.  of  you  and  your  fellow-winds.  Observe  the 
use  of  'destras,  the  plural  possessive  ;  not  tuas,  which  would  have 
meant  the  abode  of  Eurus  alone. — Ilia  se  jaotet,  &c.  "  Let  JSolus 
boast  his  power  in  that  palace."     Literally,  "  boast  himself." 

142.  IHcto  cUius.  "  More  quickly  than  what  was  said,"  t.  e.  before 
he  had  fininhed  speaking.  Not,  as  Servius  says,  equivalent  to  eitivs 
quam  did  potest,  but  to  antequam  orationem  finiisset. — 144.  Cymothoc. 
One  of  the  Nereides. — TriJton.  A  sea  deity,  son  of  Neptune  and  Am- 
phitrite.  His  lower  extremities  were  those  of  a  fish. — Adnisms, 
**  Having  exerted  each  their  powerful  endeavours."  Though  in  the 
masculine,  this  term  applies  to  both  Cymothoe  and  Triton. — Observe 
the  force  of  ad  in  adnixus, 

146.  Ipse.  Refei-ring  to  Neptune. — 146.  Vastas  aperU  syrtes. 
"  Opens  the  vast  sand-banks,"  i.  e,  makes  a  passage  for  the  ships 
through  the  banks  of  sand  in  which  they  had  been  imbedded  by  the 
fury  of  the  waves. — Temperat  cequor.  "  Calms  the  sea."  More  literally, 
"  restrains." — 148.  Ac  veluti,  &c.  A  much-admired  simile,  in  which 
Neptune,  stilling  the  waves,  is  compared  to  a  man  of  piety  and  worth 
calming,  by  the  respect  which  his  presence  involuntarily  causes,  the 
angry  billows  of  an  excited  multitude. 

149.  ScBvU  animis.  "  Rage  m  feeUng."— 160.  Faces.  "  Fire- 
brands."— Furor  anna  ministrat,  Virgil  has  here  under  his  eyes  a 
Roman  mob.  No  citizen  was  allowed  to  appear  at  the  Comitia,  or 
even  in  the  city  itself,  with  arms  of  any  kind.  Hence  the  poet,  in 
describing  such  a  tumult,  says,  "  Their  fury  supplies  them  with 
anna."  The /aces  and  saxa  take  the  place  of  hastof  and  gladU. 
Jdi.  FietaUgravem  oc  wi«riti«.    "  Oi  gre«iX  ViA»wqs»  Vi^  his  piety 
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and  merits.*'  More  literally,  *'of  gi-eat  weight  (of  character).*' — 
153.  lUe.  The  common  reading  is  ist€y  which  Wagner  very  properly 
rejects.     Itte  is  the  pi'ououn  of  the  second  person. 

164.  Fragor.  "Uproar." — j^quora prospiciens,  "  Looking  forth  upon 
the  seas." — 155.  Codoque  inveotus  aperto.  "  And  home  over  the  deep 
beneath  a  serene  sky.** — 166.  FieotU.  "  Turns  hither  and  thither." — 
Cumt  tecundo.  "  To  his  rapid  car.**     Curru,  the  old  dative  for  curruK 

167.  Quce  proxima;  &c.  **  Strive  to  reach  in  their  course  the  shores 
that  are  nearest.*' — 168.  Vertuntur,  "  Turn  themselves.**  Like  the 
Greek  middle  voice,  and  equivalent  to  se  vertunt. 

169.  Est  in  seeessu  UmgOy  &c.  *^  There  is  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  recess.** — Insula  portum,  &c.  An  island  forms  a  secure  harbour 
by  the  opposition  of  its  sides  (to  the  outer  waters).**  This  islnnd, 
according  to  the  description  of  the  poet,  faced  the  inlet,  thus  making 
the  latter  a  secure  station  for  ships,  by  keeping  off  the  waters  of  the 
outer  sea. 

160.  Quibui  omnis  a6  alto,  &c.  '*  Against  which  every  wave  fiH)m 
the  deep  is  broken,  and  divides  itself  into  receding  curves.*'  The 
reference  is  to  the  curvature  of  the  broken  waves  after  they  have 
been  dashed  back  by  some  uitervening  obstacle.  Thus  Heyne  inter- 
prets the  passage.  The  common  interpretation  makes  the  water, 
after  the  wave  has  been  broken,  wash  around  into  the  cove.  This, 
however,  would  hardly  form  a  very  secure  harbour. 

162.  Hinc  atque  hinc,  &c.  **  On  this  side  and  on  that  are  vast  rocks, 
and  twin-like  chifs  raise  their  threatening  heads  towards  the  sky.** 
The  poet  is  now  describing  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  vast  beds  of  rock  terminating  in  lofty  cliffs. — 163.  Quorum 
tub  vertice,  &c.  **  At  the  base  of  which  the  waters  far  and  wide  lie 
safe  and  silent.**  Literally,  '^beneath  the  summit  of  (each  of) 
which."     The  high  cliffs  keep  off  the  wind. 

164.  Turn  silvis  seena  corums,  &c.  *'  Then  again,  crowning  the  high 
grounds,  is  a  wall  of  foliage,  formed  of  waving  (light-admittmg) 
forests,  while  a  grove,  dark  with  gloomy  shade,  hangs  threatening 
over,"  Desuper  for  supra,  "above,**  "on  the  high  grounds.**  With 
Bcena  supply  est.  In  the  ancient  theatres,  the  scena  was  the  wall 
which  dosed  the  stage  from  behind,  and  which  represented  a  suitable 
background.  Before  theatres  were  erected,  the  place  of  this  wall 
was  supplied  by  trees  and  foliage.  Now  in  VirgiPs  picture,  the  back- 
ground on  high  is  formed  of  forests,  which,  as  they  wave  in  the  wind, 
allow  glimpses  of  sun-light  to  penetrate  through  their  branches  ;  for 
Bnch  is  the  true  meaning  of  corusccB  here.  This  line  of  woods  the 
poet  terms  scena,  comparing  it  thus  with  the  wall,  either  of  foliage  or 
of  stone,  that  closed  the  ancient  stage.  Hence  we  have  ventured  to 
paraphrase  scena  by  "  a  wall  of  foliage.*'  The  passage,  however,  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  hardly  any  two  commentators  agree  about  the 
meaning  of  it. 

166.  Fronte  svh  adrersA,  "  Beneath  the  brow  (of  the  heights)  as  it 
faces  on  the  view.**  We  are  now  supposed  to  be  looking  towards  the 
bottom  or  innennost  part  of  the  inlet.  Here,  beneath  the  brow  of 
the  heights,  over  which  the  "  atrum  nemus^*  impends,  a  cave  is  seen, 
facing  the  view,  or  full  in  front.— Scopulispendentibtis  antrum,  "  There 
is  a  cave  amid  hanging  cliffs.** — 167.  Vivoque  sedilia  saxo,  "  And 
seats  of  living  rock,*'  i.  e.  natural  rock,  formed  not  by  art,  but  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

168,   JVon  tineula  ulla,     "No  fastenings."— \ft^.    Unco    woxwa* 
0  4 
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"  With  its  crooked  fluke."  The  anchor  used  by  the  ancients  was 
for  the  most  part  made  of  iron,  and  its  form  resembled  that  of  the 
modern  anchor. 

170.  Septem.  The  fleet  originally  consisted  of  twenty.  (Compare 
I.  381.)  Of  these,  three  preserved  from  the  rocks,  three  from  the 
quicksands,  and  tliis  one,  in  which  ^neas  himself  was  embarked, 
make  up  the  number  in  the  text.  Of  the  others,  one  had  sunk 
(1.  1 17).  The  arrival  of  the  remaining  twelve  is  announced  by  Venus 
(1.  399;. — 171-  Magna  telluris  amore.  "  With  an  eager  longing  for  the 
land." — 173.  Et  sale  tabentes,  &c.  "  And  recline  on  the  beech,  their 
limbs  drenched  with  brine."  TabeiUes,  literally,  carries  with  it  the 
additional  idea  of  limbs  enfeebled  by  long  exposure  to  the  action  of 
the  water. 

175.  SiiscepUque.  "  And  received." — 176.  Rapuitque  in  fornUe 
fiammam.  "  And  by  a  rapid  motion  kindled  a  flame  amid  the  fostering 
fuel."  Wagner  thinks  that  the  poet  alludes  here  to  the  mode  prac- 
tised among  shepherds  at  the  present  day,  who,  after  receiving  the 
fire  in  the  pith  of  a  dry  fungous  stalk,  kindle  this  into  a  flame  by  a 
rapid  vibi'atory  motion. — 177.  Turn  Cererem  corniptam  utidis,  &c. 
*'  Then,  exhausted  by  their  hardships,  they  bring  out  their  grain 
damaged  by  the  waters,  and  the  implements  of  Ceres,  and  prepare  to 
scorch  with  the  flames  their  corn  (thus)  rescued,  and  to  break  it  with 
the  stone." 

Anna.  A  general  term  for  the  implements  of  any  art.  Cerecdia 
arma  denotes  those  that  were  necessary  for  converting  grain  into 
roeiil,  and  then  into  bread. — 178.  Fern  rerum.  Supply  adversarum. — 
179.  Torrere.  Previous  to  grinding  corn,  observes  Valpy,  it  was 
commonly  scorched  by  our  own  ancestors :  hence  the  term  bran, 
from  the  German  brennen,  to  bum  ;  i.  e,  the  burned  part.  Before 
the  invention  of  mills,  when  the  reducing  grain  to  meal  was  a  domes- 
tic manufacture,  this  operation  was  facilitated  by  scorching  slightly 
the  grain,  as  in  semi-barbarous  countries  is  still  the  practice  ;  it  is 
afterward  pounded,  or  ground,  between  two  stones,  one  fixed,  the 
other  revolving. 

181.  Petit.  **  Takes  in.^^Anthea  si  quern,  &c.  "  If  he  may  see 
any  Antheus,"  &c.  «.  e.  any  one  answering  the  description  of  An- 
theus  ;  any  ship  like  that  of  Antheus. — 183.  CelHs  in  puppibus,  &c. 
The  shields  and  other  armour  were  commonly  placed  in  the  stern. — 
184.  Natem  in  conspectu  ntdlam.  Supply  aspicvt,  or  'cldet. — 185.  Tata 
armenta.  **  Whole  herds."  There  were  three  leaders,  each  followed 
by  a  herd. — 190.  Comibus  arboreis.  "  With  bi*a«chiug  antlers." — 
Valgus.  **  The  common  herd." — Et  omnem  miscet,  &c.  **  And  pursu- 
ing with  his  shafts,  scatters  the  whole  crowd  in  confusion  throughout 
the  leafy  groves."  See  note  1.  69. — 193.  Et  nuuierum  cum  HavU)uSy 
&c.  He  slays  seven,  one  for  each  ship. — 196.  Trinacno.  The  Trojan 
fleet  had  been  driven  into  Drepanum  in  Sicily.  (Compare  iii.  707.) 
A  ti-adition  existed,  that  in  this  neighbourhood,  .^gestus,  a  Trojan, 
whom  Virgil  names  Acestes,  had  established  himself,  .^neas  was 
received  by  him  a  second  time.     (Compare  v.  36,  seqq.) 

198.  0  socii,  &c.  "  0  my  companions,  0  ye  who  have  endured 
greater  hardships  (for  we  are  not  unacquainted  with  previous  ills)," 

&c. — Ante  malorum,     A  Greek   construction,    rwv   Trglv   jcajco/v. 

200.  Vos  et  Scylloeam  rabiem,  &c.  "  You  have  approached  both  the 
r»ge  of  Scylla,  and  the  rocks  resounding  far  within,"  i.  e,  and  the 
rocks  within  whose  deep  cavema  \a  \ieaxS  tVv^  xo^tiva^  <A  \5aa  N«^\»c«k, 
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(Consult  notes  on  iii.  424,  $eqq.)  —  201.  Accestis,  Contracted 
firum  cicceisutis. — Vos  et  Cyclopia  saxa,  &.c,  ^  You  have  also  made 
trial  of  the  rocks  of  the  Cyclopes,"  i.  e.  you  know  the  rocky 
shore  where  dwell  the  cruel  Cyclopes.  (Consult  notes  on  iii.  509, 
617,  &c.)— 203.  Forsan  a  hcBC  dim,  &c.  "  Perhaps  it  will  delight 
hereafter  to  recall  even  the  present  things  to  mind."  Hcec  refera 
not  to  the  *'  ScyUcBam  rahiem"  nor  the  *'  Cyclopia  ioxa"  but  to  their 
present  unhappy  condition. 

204.  Per  tot  disorimina  rerum.  "  Through  so  many  hazardous  con- 
junctures." Literally,  ^  through  so  many  hazards  of  affairs." — 205. 
Tendimua  in  Latium,  ''We  stretch  our  course  towards  Latium." 
Supply  our8um.—206.  Ottendunt.  **  Point  out  to  us,"  i.  e.  through  the 
m^um  of  oracles  and  auguries. — Fas.  "  It  is  the  decree  of  heaven." 
— 207.  Jhtrate.  «  Be  of  stout  hearts." 

209.  Spem  vuUu,  &(.  ^  Assumes  au  appearance  of  hope  in  his  look, 
keeps  down  deep  sorrow  in  his  breast."  ^ueas  is  afraid  of  dis- 
eouraging  his  followers,  if  he  show  any  sign  of  despondency. 

210.  lUi.  **  They,  on  the  other  hand  ;"  t.  e.  his  followers. — Accin- 
aunt  te,  "  Prepare  themselves."  Literally,  "  they  gird  themselves." 
The  poet  speaks  here  according  to  the  customs  of  his  own  country- 
men. When  the  Romans  wished  to  engage  in  any  active  work,  they 
girded  the  toga  more  closely  around  them,  and  by  this  means  drew 
it  up  more,  so  as  to  prevent  its  interfering  with  the  feet. — Dapibusque 
futuris.  **  And  for  the  approaching  banquet" 

211.  Tergora  deripiunt,  &c.  *'  They  tear  away  the  hide  from  the 
ribs,  and  lay  bare  the  flesh  beneath."  Viscera  here  means,  Quiequid 
sub  corio  est.  In  other  words,  it  is  equivalent  to  carries. — 212.  Panrs 
in  frugta  secant,  &c.  An  imitation  of  the  Homeric  MiarvWov  r 
apa  T  dXKa,  Kai  dfiif>'  dpeXoiffiv  tirupav.  (II.  i.  465.) — Tremeniia, 
**  Still  quivering." — 213.  Acna.  "  Brazen  caldrons."  In  the  heroic 
times  flesh  was  not  prepared  for  food  by  boiling :  these  caldrons 
were  merely  intended  to  contain  warm  water  for  ablution,  before 
partaking  of  the  banquet.— i^/ammo^gtt^  ministrant,  **  And  supply  the 
flames,"  t.  e.  and  kindle  a  blaze  beneath  them. 

214.  Bevocant.  "They  recruit."  Literally,  "recall."— 215.  Im- 
pUiUur  veteris  Bacchi,  &c.  "  They  sate  themselves  with  old  wine  and 
fat  venison." — Implentur  joined  with  the  genitive  by  a  Greek  con- 
struction. Verbs  of  filling,  &c.,  in  Greek,  take  a  genitive. — Ferince, 
Literally,  **  the  flesh  of  wild  animals."    Supply  camis. 

216.  Postquam  exemta  fames,  &c.  ''After  their  hunger  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  banquet,  and  the  viands  had  been  removed." 
Another  imitation  of  Homer  :  avrap,  iTrti  Trocrtof  kuI  Utitvoq  k^  ipov 
tvTO,  {It.  i.  469.)  As  regards  the  expression  **menscB  remotce,"  con- 
sult the  note  on  I.  723.— 217.  Bequirunt.  "  They  inquire  after."  The 
verb  requiro  is  here  applied,  with  great  beauty,  to  regret  for  the 
absent.— 218.  Seu  credant.  "  Whethei*  they  are  to  believe."— 219. 
Extrema  pati.  *'  Are  now  enduring  their  final  lot."  A  euphemism, 
for  "  are  now  dead."  This  mode  of  speaking  was  adopted  by  the 
ancients  in  order  to  avoid  the  evil  omen  that  might  accompany  too 
plain  an  expression.  So,  in  English,  we  say  "  decease,"  "  demise," 
&c.,  instead  of  "  death." — Nee  jam  exaudire  vocatos.  "  Nor  any  longer 
hear  when  called."  An  allusion  to  the  custom  of  calling  upon  the 
dead,  which  was  done  at  the  close  of  the  funeral  obsequies.  The 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  culled  upon  him  thrice  byname, 
and  thrice  repeated  the  word,  Vale^  "  FareweVV." 
O  5 
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220.  Aerit.  "  Valiant." — Oronti  is  here  an  old  form  of  the  genitive 
for  OrofUis.— 221.  Casuin,  "The  sad  fete." 

223.  Et  jam  finis  enU.  "  And  now  at  length  there  was  an  end," 
L  e,  of  the  "  longi  semumis,^*  or,  of  their  inquiries  and  laments  for 
their  absent  friends. — uEthere  tutMno.  *•  From  the  highest  heayens." 
— 224.  Detpiciens  inare  vdivolum.  "  Looking  down  upon  the  sea, 
where  many  a  sail  wings  its  flight."  Vdivolus  properly  means 
"flying  with  wings,"  i.  e.  moving  rapidly  ;  here,  however,  it  is  used 
to  signify  "  sailed  upon,"  or  "  navigable." — Jacentes,  **  Lying  spread 
beneath  his  view." 

226.  Lotos populos.  "The  out-stretched  na.iionB."— Sic  Tertice  ccdi 
eonstUU.  "  Stood,  while  thus  employed,  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
sky."  Si>o  used  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  construction  with  StQ  or 
ovTujg,  and  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  sicut  erat, — 226.  Constitit. 
Not  "stopped,"  but  "stood."  The  former  would  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  substitit.  Jupiter  is  represented  as  abiding  in  his  dwell- 
ing-place in  the  highest  heavens,  and  as  not  moving  therefrom,  but 
looking  down  thence  upon  the  earth. 

227.  Jctctawtem  pectore  euros.  He  saw  Carthage  and  Rome  in  the 
distant  future,  and  thought  of  the  bloody  warfare  that  was  destined 
to  take  place  between  the  rival  citien,  as  well  as  the  cruel  overthrow 
of  the  former. — 228.  Ttnstior.  "Plunged  in  more  than  ordinary 
sadness."  She  had  been  tristis  since  the  downfal  of  Troy ;  she 
was  now  tristior  at  the  idea  of  the  perils  that  encompassed  her 
son. 

230.  Et  fidmine  terres.  The  fulmen  is  here  the  badge  of  empire, 
and  the  whole  expression  is  much  stronger  than  the  ordinary  et  fid- 
tnen  geris  or  jads  would  have  been. — 231-2.  Quid  mens  jEaeas,  &c. 
^  What  offence  of  so  great  magnitude  has  my  ^neas  been  able  to 
commit  against  thee  !  What  one  have  the  Trojans  %  Against  whom, 
after  having  already  suffered  so  many  disasters,"  &c. — 233.  QtLibus 
dauditur  would  be  expressed  in  pruse  by  ut  iis  claudatur.  Imitated 
from  a  Greek  idiom  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tragic,  and  some- 
times met  with  even  in  the  prose-writers. 

Ob  Italiam,  **  On  account  of  Italy."  In  order  to  prevent 
their  settling  there,  and  overthrowing,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
favourite  city  of  Juno,  Carthage. — 234.  Certe  hinc  Bamanos,  &e. 
"  Surely  thou  didst  promise  that  from  these,  hereafter,  in  revolving 
years,  should  the  Romans  come  ;  that  hence  should  be  leaders 
(springing)  from  the  blood  of  Teucer  recalled  to  life,"  &c. ;  *.  e.  from 
the  re-established  line  of  Teucer. — 235.  Ductores.  "  Rulera  over  the 
nations." — Teucri.  Teucer,  father-in-law  of  Dardanus,  and  king  over 
part  of  Phrygia.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Trojan  race. 

236.  Omni  ditione.  "  Beneath  their  sovereign  sway."  Equivalent 
to  8umm&  potestate. — 237.  Qucb  te  genitor,  &c.  "  What  (new)  resolve 
lias  changed  thee,  O  father  1"  i,  e.  Why  hast  thou  changed  thy 
former  resolve  ? 

238.  Hoc  equideni  occasum,  &c.  "  With  this,  indeed,  was  I  wont  to 
find  solace  for  the  downfall  and  sad  destruction  of  Troy."  Lite- 
rally, "  was  I  wont  to  console  the  downfall,"  &c.  A  poetical  construc- 
tion, by  which,  instead  of  the  accusative  of  the  person  (solahar  me), 
we  have  the  accusative  of  the  evil  itself  on  account  of  which  conso- 
Jation  ia  needed.  Compare  Claudian,  "  Tali  solatur  vulnera  questu." 
(j^upt.  Hon,  et  Mar.   46.)--2'^9.    Fotis  oowCmria  fata  rependens. 
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^  Balancing  adyene  fates  with  fates  (of  fairer  hue)."  She  hoped 
thaty  the  gkwmier  the  present  destinies  of  the  Trojans  were,  tlie 
brighter  were  those  that  awaited  them  in  the  future. 

240.  Eadem  fi/rUma,  ^  The  same  evil  fortune.'*— ^otof.  «  Tossed 
to  and  fro  by  so  many  calamities.*' — 242.  Antenur  ifotuUy  &c.  Ante- 
nor,  a  son  of  the  sister  of  Priam,  led  a  colony  of  Heueti  from  Asia 
Minor  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  reached  tlie  head- waters  of  the 
Adriatic.  According  to  some,  he  founded  Patavium,  now  Padua ; 
a  legend  which  Virgil  here  adopts. — 243.  lUyricot  penetrare  sinus,  &c. 
**  To  penetrate  in  safety  the  lllyiian  bays,  and  reach  the  realms  of 
the  Libumi  far  within."  The  voyage  of  Antenur  up  the  Adriatic 
would,  of  course,  be  along  the  coast  of  Illyricum  on  the  right,  and 
hence  he  is  said  to  have  penetrated  the  numerous  bays  or  indenta- 
tions with  which  that  coast  abounds.  Penettxire,  however,  tiikes  a 
different  meaning  with  re^na  (grammarians  call  this  construction  a 
zeuffma),  and  signifies,  not  "  to  enter,"  but  ^  to  reach."  The  territo- 
ries of  the  Libumi,  an  lUyrian  race,  were  far  within  the  Adriatic,  and 
near  its  head-waters. 

244.  Et  fonUm  superare  Tifnati.  ^*  And  to  pass,  too,  beyond  the 
Boorce  of  the  Timavus."  The  voyage  of  Antenor  is  still  continued. 
He  leaves  the  shoi*es  of  the  Libumi,  passes  around  Histria,  and  then 
comes  to  the  river  Timavus,  by  which  he  sails.  The  Timavus  was  a 
small  stream,  rising  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  said  to  burst  forth 
from  caverns  amid  the  rocks,  having  in  this  way  nine  different  fouu- 
taiu-heads  or  sources,  forming,  soon  after,  one  sti'eam.  As  the  river 
rose  so  near  the  sea,  the  poet  figuratively  blends  its  soui*ce  with  its 
mouth,  making  Antenor  pass  the  former  in  his  course.  "  It  has  been 
well  ascertained,"  says  Cramer,  <<that  the  name  of  Timac  is  still 
preserved  by  some  springs  which  rise  near  S.  Giovanni  di  Carso  and 
the  castle  of  Duino,  and  form  a  river,  which,  after  a  course  of  little 
more  than  a  mile,  falls  into  the  Adriatic.  The  number  of  these 
sources  seem  to  vary  according  to  tlie  difference  of  seasons,  which 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  various  statements  which  ancient 
writers  have  made  respecting  them." 

245.  Ora.  The  openings  or  mouths  at  the  sources  of  the  river. — 
Montis.  The  mountain  or  hill  containing  the  caverns  whence  the 
stream  issues. — 246.  It  mare  praruptwn,  &c.  ''  A  bursting  sea  goes 
forth,  and  overwhelms  the  fields  with  a  roaring  ocean."  Some,  with 
lefl6  spirit,  translate  this,  ^  it  goes  forth  as  a  rushing  sea,"  &c.  Others, 
again,  make  proruptum  the  supine,  governing  mare  in  the  accusative, 
**  it  goes  forth  to  bi*eak  (and  drive  onward  before  it)  the  sea,"  i.  c. 
to  force  back  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic  by  the  impetuosity  of  its  own 
eorrent  This  is  Voss's  idea,  "  Geht  zu  brechen  das  Mcer,"  but  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  ^  pelago  premit  t»rva  sonanti,^* 

247.  Hie  tamen.  "  Here,  however."  Hie  refers,  not  to  the  vicinity 
of  tlie  Timavus,  but  to  the  coast  generally,  at  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic. Tamen,  in  this  passage,  has  a  meaning  very  nearly  allied  to  our 
^at  least,"  or  the  Latin  s(3tem.  Antenor,  at  least,  founded  a  city  in 
these  regions,  remote  and  barbarous  though  they  were,  ^neas,  ■ 
however,  after  all  the  splendid  promises  made  to  him  from  oracles 
and  other  sources,  has  not  yet  been  able  even  to  set  foot  in  Italy. — 
Seiesque  TeHoronun.  ^  And  a  Trojan  settlement"— 248.  Nomen  dedit. 
The  Heneti  who  accompanied  him  from  Paphlagonia,  became  in 
Italy,  by  a  slight  change  of  name,  the  Yeneti. — Armaque  fixU  Tro'ia, 
^  And  affixed  the  Trojan  arms  (to  the  temnle  vraWa^,"  \.e.  «2A.^«x\aLS« 
06 
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being  now  ended,  he  hung  up  or  consecrated  the  Trojan  arms  in  the 
temples  as  a  badge  of  peace.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients, 
when  they  discontinued  any  art  or  calling,  to  consecrate  the  instru- 
ments connected  with  it,  to  the  deity  under  whose  auspices  that  art 
or  calling  had  been  pursued. 

249.  Nunc  placidd,  &c.  "  Now,  laid  at  rest,  he  sleeps  in  placid 
peace."  Compostus,  by  contraction,  for  compositus.  Compono  is  the 
technical  term  employed  by  the  Latin  writei-s  in  cases  like  the  pre- 
sent. It  comprises  the  laying  out  of  the  corpse,  the  decking  of  the 
couch  with  the  funereal  garlands,  and  more  particularly  the  gathering 
of  the  ashes  into  the  urn.  Hence  it  is  equivalent,  in  some  respects, 
to  the  Greek  TrcptarfiXXcii/.— Some  commentators  make  this  passage 
refer,  not  to  the  death  of  Antenor,  but  to  his  enjoying  a  peaceful  and 
happy  reign  at  the  time  that  Venus  was  speakhig.  This,  however, 
would  make  a  disagreeable  tautology  with  ^^armaqu^  fixU"  and 
would  destroy,  besides,  all  the  force  of  nunc.  The  ancients  regarded 
a  happy  and  peaceful  death  {tvQavaaia)  as  the  true  goal  of  human 
felicity. 

250.  No8,  tua  progenies.  The  goddess  here,  through  a  mother's 
eagerness  for  his  welfare,  speaks  of  herself  and  her  son  as  having 
their  interests  identified. — Cosli  quibus  annuls  arcem,  "  To  whom  thou 
promisest  the  palace  of  the  skies,"  i.  e.  a  share  of  heaven,  ^neas 
was  to  be  deified  after  death. — 251.  Infandum,  "Oh  !  woe  imutter- 
able  !"  Infandum  here  and  elsewhere  alludes  to  that,  the  full  extent 
or  measure  of  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words. — Unius.  "  Of 
one,"  i.  e.  Juno. — Navibus  amissis.  An  intentional  exaggeration,  in 
order  to  add  force  to  her  complaints. — 262.  Prodimur.  "  Are  made 
the  victims  of  secret  machinations." — Longe  disjungimur,  "  Are  kept 
far  away." 

253.  Honos.  "  The  recompense." — Sio  nos  in  sceptra,  &c.  *•  Is  it 
thus  that  thou  restorest  us  to  the  sceptre  of  empire  ?"  More  lite- 
rally, "  Dost  thou  replace  us  in  this  way  for  (a  wielding  of)  the 
sceptre  1" 

254.  Olli.  Old  form  for  Illi. — 255.  Vultu  quo  serenat,  A  zeugma  lurks 
here  in  serenatf  *'  calms  the  sky,  and  hushes  to  repose  the  tempests." 
— 256.  OsGula  lihavit  natcB.  "Gently  pressed  his  daughter's  lips." 
A  beautiful  usage  of  the  verb  libo,  which,  acquiring  from  its  ordinary 
meaning,  "  to  make  a  libation,"  the  reference  to  a  part,  gets  subse- 
quently the  signification  of  "  to  taste"  or  "  sip."  So  here,  "  gently 
sipped  the  nectar  from  his  daughter's  hps." — Dehinc.  Pronounced  as 
a  monosyllable,  d'kinc. 

257.  Parce  metUy  Cytherea.  "  Spare  thy  fear,  goddess  of  Cythfira." 
Venus  was  so  called  from  the  island  of  Cythera,  near  which  she  was 
fabled  to  have  arisen  from  the  sea.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  a  blending  of  legends,  the  poet  styling  her  the  daughter  of 
Jove. — 3Ietu.  Old  form  of  the  dative  for  metui, — Manent  immota,  &c. 
"  The  destinies  of  thy  people  remain  unshaken  for  thee." — 258.  Tibi 
is  here  what  the  grammarians  call  " datitus  ethicus"  and  is  employed 
•  in  such  cases  as  the  present  to  give  to  the  discourse  a  touch  of  feeling 
or  sentiment.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  in  this  passage  to  our  ex- 
pression, "  let  me  assure  thee." 

Cernes.     Emphatic   here.     "Thou   shalt   behold." — Lcmnt.     For 

Lavinii.     Lavinium  was  the  city  which  iEneas  was  destined  to  found 

Jn  Italy,  and  call  after  the  name  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of 

•King  LAtinua. — 259,  Subliin^rnqvie  /eres,  &.c.  "  Axid.  thou  shalt  bear  oa 
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high  the  yaliant  Mo^m/*  &c.  By  a  beautiful  ima^e,  the  mother 
herself,  who  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  her  son,  is  to 
be  tlie  immediate  agent  in  effecting  his  deification  after  death.  The 
enrolment  of  a  mortal  among  the  gods  was  termed  his  apotheosis. 

261.  T\hl  fahor  enim, '  Tibi  is  here  equivalent  to  t\bi  soli.  Some 
join  tibi  in  construction  with  bellum  geret,  but  with  much  less  pro- 
priety.— Quando  hcee  te  cura,  &c.  "  Since  this  care  continually  dis- 
tresses thee."  Quajido  for  qunndoquidem.  Observe,  also,  the  force 
of  f«  in  remordet.     Literally,  "  gnaws  thee  again  and  again." 

262.  Longius  d  vohens,  &c.  "  And,  causing  them  to  revolve,  will 
set  in  motion  for  thee,  far  in  the  future,  the  secrets  of  the  fates." 
The  ancients  assigned  to  periods  of  time,  and  the  events  connected 
with  them,  a  revolving  course,  just  as  we  still  speak  of  the  revolution 
of  events,  of  revolving  years,  &c.  This  idea  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
present  passage,  the  peculiar  force  of  which  has  been  generally  mis- 
understood. The  events  of  age  after  age  form  so  many  grand  cycles, 
or  concentric  circles,  as  it  were,  each  spreading  out  more  widely 
than  the  previous  one  into  the  vast  field  of  the  future.  Of  these 
circles  Deity  is  the  common  centre,  and  around  him,  that  is,  in  ac- 
eordance  with  his  decree,  each  in  its  turn  revolves.  The  cycles  of 
the  past  have  performed  their  allotted  motion.  The  cycle  of  present 
eyents  is  now  revolving  ;  but  Jove,  directing  the  eye  of  his  daughter 
into  the  distant  future,  removes  the  veil  that  conceals  it  from-  all 
save  himself,  and  causes  one  of  the  quiescent  circles  of  after  ages, 
eomprising  all  the  grand  events  of  Roman  history  from  Romulus  to 
Augustus,  to  move  for  a  time,  for  her  instruction,  upon  its  destined 
round. — Longius.  More  literally,  "  from  a  further  distance,"  i.  e, 
than  thy  unaided  vision  can  extend.  The  ordinary  translation  is, 
"and  unrolling  further  the  secrets  of  the  fates,  will  declare  them 
tmto  thee."  The  idea  being  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  unrolling 
and  reading  of  a  scroll  or  manuscript.  This,  however,  is  far  inferior. 
— Volvens  inovebo.     Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  rolvendo  morebo. 

264.  (hwtundet.  "  He  shall  subdue."  Literally,  «  shall  bruise." 
-"Moresque  viris,  &c.  "And  shall  establish  civilization  and  cities 
for  the  men."  Mores,  here  the  civilized  habits  consequent  on  the 
introduction  of  laws  ;  so  that  Romulus  appears  now  in  the  light  of  a 
lawgiver. — Viris.  Alluding  to  the  ^^feroces  populi"  whom  he  shall 
have  subdued. 

265.  Tertia  dum  Latio,  &c.  *♦  Until  the  third  summer  shall  have 
beheld  him  reigning  in  Latium."  ^neas  was  to  reign  three  years 
after  settling  in  Italy. — Dum.  For  donee. — 266.  Temaque  transierint, 
Slc.  ''  And  three  winters  shall  have  passed  after  the  Rutuli  have 
been  subdued."  Literally,  "  the  Rutuli  having  been  subdued." 
These  were  the  subjects  of  Tumus,  the  rival  claimant  of  the  hand  of 
Lavinia. — Hibema.     For  hiemes.     Supply  tempora. 

267.  Cui  nunc  cognomen  Ivlo,  &c.  "  Unto  whom  the  surname  of 
Tolas  \b  now  added,"  i.  e.  who  is  now  surnamed  lulus.  He  was  the 
son  of  ^neas  by  Creiisa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  /m/o,  dative, 
by  attraction  to  cwi,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  instead  of  the  nomi- 
native. So  Est  mihi  nomen  Joanni,  "  My  name  is  John,"  for  Est  mihi 
nomen  Joannes. — 268.  Ilus  erat  dum,  &c.  **  He  was  Ilus,  as  long  as 
the  Trojan  state  stood  (erect)  in  a  kingdom,"  i.  e.  he  was  called  Ilus 
in  Troy,  before  the  downfall  of  that  city,  having  been  thus  named 
after  one  of  the  old  progenitors  of  the  Trojan  line.  This,  of  course^ 
it  mere  poetic  Action,  in  order  to  trace,  with  co\ixt\^  «Av]^a^^^y(\)  ^ 
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Trojan  origin  for  the  Julian  line,  through  the  names  lulus  and  Ilus. 
Heyne  considers  the  passage  a  spurious  one,  but  it  is  well  defended 
by  Wagner. 

269.  Triginta  magnos,  &c.  "  Shall  fill  up  with  his  reign  thii*ty 
great  circles  of  revolving  months,"  i.  e.  shall  complete  thirty  yeai*8. — 
volvendis.  Equivalent  here  to  gese  moventibus,  "rolling  themselves 
onward."  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  among  granunai'ians 
tliat  the  participle  iu  dus  is,  in  reality,  a  present  participle  of  the 
passive,  or,  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  of  the  middle  voice. — 270. 
Regnumque  ah  sede  Lavinty  &c.  "And  shall  then  transfer  the  kingdom 
Trom  the  settlement  of  Lavinium,  and  found  and  fortify  Alba  Longa." 
According  to  mythic  history,  Ascanius,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign,  removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Lavinium  to  Alba  Longa, 
having  founded  the  latter  city. — 271.  Muniet.  Observe  the  zeugma, 
or  double  signification  in  this  verb.  It  is  equivalent  here  to  exttruet 
ac  muniet. — MuUd  vi.  Referring  to  both  strength  of  situation  and 
the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

272.  Hie.  At  Alba. — Begnabitur  gente  Hectored.  "  There  shall  be 
a  line  of  kings  of  Trojan  race."  Literally,  "  it  shall  be  reigned  be- 
neath an  Uectorean  race."  The  Trojan  race  is  here  called  Hec- 
torean,  in  compliment  to  Hector,  the  great  champion  of  Troy. — 273. 
Donee  regina  saeerdos,  &c.  "Until  a  priestess  of  royal  pai'entage, 
Ilia,  made  a  mother  by  Mars,  shall  give  twin  offspring  at  a  birth." 
Ilia,  otherwise  called  Rhea  Silvia,  was  daughter  of  Numitor,  and 
mother,  by  Mars,  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  She  is  called  aacerdos 
here,  as  having  been  a  vestal  virgin.  The  name  Ilia  is  given  her 
by  the  poet  as  an  indication  of  her  descent,  through  ^ueas,  fi*om  a 
Trojan  stem. 

275.  Lupcefulvo  nutricis,  &c.  "Exulting  in  the  tawny  covering  of 
a  she-wolf,  such  as  his  foster-parent  was."  Alluding  to  the  custom 
on  the  part  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  arraying  themselves  in  the  skins 
of  wild  animals,  in  order  to  strike  more  terror  into  the  foe,  and  of 
either  making  a  part  of  the  hide  answer  the  purposes  of  a  helmet,  or 
of  decking  the  helmet  with  it. — Nutriois.  Alluding  to  the  story  of 
the  wolf  that  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  Virgil  docs  not  mean 
that  this  was  the  hide  of  that  same  animal ;  on  the  contrary,  nutrix 
is  here  merely  equivalent  to  "  qualis  ejus  genetrix  fuerat," 

276.  Excipiet  gentem.  "  Shall  receive  the  nation  beneath  his 
sway,"  t.  e.  shall  succeed  to  the  throne. — Mavwrtia  mcBuia.  "  The 
city  of  Mars."  Romulus,  the  reputed  son  of  Mare,  shall  found  a 
warlike  city,  Rome,  sacred  to  his  sire. — 277*  I>icetque,  "And  shall 
call  its  people." — Neo  metas  rerum  nee  tempora.  "  Neither  limits  of 
power,  nor  duration  of  sway."  Hence  Rome  becomes  the  eternal 
city,  a  title  appearing  often  on  her  coins. — 279.  Dedi.  Observe  the 
change  of  tenses  in  pono  and  dedi,  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  "  I  »e«  no 
limits  of  power,  because  I  have  giteuy*  &c. 

279.  Q;ain  aspera  Juno,  "  Nay,  the  harsh-spirited  Juno  hei*self;" — 
QucB  nunc  metu  faticjat.  "  Who  now  wearies  out  by  the  fear  that  she 
excites."  Metu  equivalent  to  metu  injiciendo.  Juno,  in  her  bitter 
persecution  of  the  Trojans,  fills  the  whole  universe  with  objects  of 
alarm  ;  so  that  even  the  sea,  and  earth,  and  sky,  participate  in  the 
terror  which  they  excite,  and  become,  at  length,  quite  wearied  out 
with  fear.  The  common  interpretation  is  :  "  Wearies  out,  &c., 
through  fesLTy"  i.  e.  tlirough  fear  lest  her  favourite  Carthage  fall  in 
after  ages,  she  wearies  out  heaven,  eaxl\\,  ajii^  f^s^^  "NVtb.  her  im- 
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portnnities  and  eomplaints.  This,  however,  is  somewhat  tame. — 
281.  Coniilia  in  melius  referet,  *^  Shall  chauge  her  counsels  for  the 
better,"  i  e.  shall  cease  to  persecute  the  deHcendants  of  iEneas. 

282.  Rerum  dominot,  gentewqiu  togatam.  **  Lords  of  the  world,  and 
the  gowned  nation."  The  toga  was  the  peculiar  badge  of  a  Roman, 
as  the  pallium  was  of  a  Greek.  He^ne  thinks  that  the  rerum  dominoe 
refers  to  warlike,  and  the  gentem  togatam  to  civic  virtues,  or  the 
arts  of  peace.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  [)uet 
meant,  by  this  latter  clause,  to  designate  the  Il<imans  in  a  more 
special  manner  by  their  national  costume.  Indeed,  from  the  anecdote 
related  in  Suetonius  (Octav.  40),  Augustus  himself  would  appear  to 
have  understood  it  in  this  same  sense. 

283.  Sic  plaeitum.  **  Such  is  my  pleasure."  Literally, ''  thus  is  it 
pleasing  unto  me."  The  full  form  is,  sic  plaeitum  est  mihl. —  Veuiet 
luMris  labentibus  cetas,  ^  A  period  shall  come  amid  glidin<^  years." 
Lustrum  properly  denotes  a  space  of  five  years ;  here,  however, 
luahris  is  used  poetically  for  annis,  as  taking  in  a  wide  range  of  the 
future. — 284.  JDomus  Assaraci.  **  The  line  of  Assaracus."  Alluding 
to  the  Romans,  as  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans  ;  Assaracus,  84)u 
of  Tros,  having  been  one  of  the  forefathers  of  ^neas. — Phthiam, 
eUxrasque  Mycenas,  &c.  The  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  is 
here  predicted  unto  Venus ;  Phthia,  Mycenae,  and  Argos,  being  put 
collectively  for  Greece  itself.  These  three  names  reciill  the  recollec- 
tion of  three  of  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  Troy,  and  are  theixifore 
selected  for  this  purpose.  Phthia,  in  Thessaly,  was  the  native  region 
of  Achilles ;  Mycense,  in  Argolis,  was  the  capital  of  Agamenmou ; 
and  the  city  of  Argos  was  under  the  sway  of  Diomede  when  the 
Trojan  war  broke  out.     (Compare  jEn.  vi.  839.) 

286.  Nascetur  pulehrA,  &c.  **  The  Trojan  Csesar  shall  be  bom,  of 
illustrious  origin."  The  reference  is  to  Augustus,  not  Julius  Cuesar. 
— 288.  Julius.  ^  Called  Julius  also."  Augustus  obtained  the  name 
of  Julius  from  his  adoptive  father,  Julius  Gesar,  who  was  his  uncle. 
Hence  he  is  called  Trojanus  in  the  text,  as  deducing  his  origin, 
throush  the  latter,  from  -^neas  and  Troy. — Demissum.  "  Handed 
down." — Hunc,  Augustus. — 289.  Spoliis  OrUntis  onustum.  Alluding 
to  the  overthrow  of  Antony  and  his  Eastern  forces  {jEn.  viii.  678, 
seqq.),  but  more  especially  to  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Parthians 
of  the  power  of  Augustus. 

290.  ikoura.  "  Safe  from  further  opposition."  No  power  shall 
then  --Jiy  longer  oppose,  and  even  the  wrath  of  Juno  shall  be  ap- 
peased.— Vocabitur  hie  quoque  votis.  "  He  too  shall  be  invoked  in 
vows,"  i.  e.  shall  receive  the  honours  of  divinity,  as  well  as  ^neas. 
(Compare  Georg.i.  42.)— 291.  Positis  hdlis.  "  Wars  being  laid  aside." 
Alluding  to  the  universal  peace  that  shall  mark  the  greater  pai-t  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

292.  Cana  Fides,  "  Hoary  Faith,"  t.  e,  the  Faith  of  early  days,  or 
of  the  good  old  times  that  marked  the  earlier  history  of  Riome.  To 
the  goddess  of  Fwth  are  here  figuratively  assigned  gray  or  hoary 
locks,  on  account  of  the  reputation  for  good  faith  which  the  Romans 
attributed  to  their  forefathers. — Vesta,  The  worship  of  Vesta  was 
the  oldest  among  the  Romans,  and  therefore  peculiarly  national 
{patria  religio)  ;  hence  Vesta  is  here  put  for  Religion  itself. 

Remo  cum  /ratre  Quirinus.  **  Romulus,  with  his  brother  Re- 
mus." A  type  of  fraternal  harmony  restored.  The  whole  passajge 
means  that  Good  Faith  shall  once  more  prevail,  the  ii&\iQiia\^>a^«SBi 
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be  re-tisiablishe<},  and  concord  and  brotherly  love  be  the  order  of 
the  day.     All  this  is  to  mark  the  happy  reign  of  Augustus. 

Quirinus.  A  name  bestowed  by  the  Roman  senate  on  Romulus, 
after  his  disappearance  from  among  men.  It  was  derived  from  the 
Sabine  curis,  "  a  spear,"  and  meant  **  defender,"  and  was  particularly 
applied  to  the  god  Janus,  as  the  defender,  or  combatant,  by  ex- 
cellence. Hence  the  glorious  nature  of  the  title  when  bestowed  on 
Romulus,  indicating,  as  it  were,  the  perpetual  defender  of  the  Roman 
city. — 294.  Belli  portce.  There  is  a  personification  in  Belli,  the  term 
properly  meaning  here  the  divinity  who  presides  over  war.  Tlie 
allusion  in  the  text  is  to  the  closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus,  which 
was  open  in  war,  but  shut  in  peace.  During  the  whole  period  of 
Roman  history  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  this  temple  had  been 
only  closed  twice :  once,  during  the  reign  of  Numa,  and  a  second 
time,  at  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War.  Augustus  had  the  high 
honour  of  shutting  it  the  third  time,  A.U.C.  T^t  when  universal 
tranquillity  had  been  restored  by  his  sway. — J^wror  impius,  *'  Ira- 
pious  Fury."  Another  personification. — 296.  Nodis,  Put  for  ccUenis. 
The  door  in  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling, 
allowed  the  worshippers  to  view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the 
divinity,  and  to  observe  the  rites  performed  before  it.  The  whole 
light  of  the  building,  moreover,  was  commonly  admitted  through  the 
same  aperture. 

297.  Maid  genitum,  "  Him  of  Maia  bom."  Mercury  is  meant, 
the  son  of  Maia  and  Jove,  and  the  messenger  of  his  father. — 299. 
Fati  nescia.  "  Ignorant  of  their  destiny."  Dido,  not  aware  that  the 
Trojans  were  seeking,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  fate,  a 
resting-place  in  Italy,  and  fearful  lest,  after  landing,  they  might 
seize  upon  her  newly-erected  city,  might  have  given  orders  to  her 
subjects  to  bum  the  ships  of  iEneas,  and  drive  the  strangers  from 
her  territories.  Hence  the  entreaty  of  Ilioneus  (1.  525),  ^  prohibe 
infandos  a  navibu8  igjies."  Dido,  therefore,  did  not  know  that  Jupiter 
had  decreed  that  the  Trojans  should  pass  from  Africa  to  Italy,  and 
not  settle  in  Carthage. 

301.  Remigio  alamm.  "  By  the  oarage  of  his  wings."  The  waving 
movement  of  his  pinions  is  beautifully  compared  to  the  upward  and 
downward  motion  of  the  oar,  especially  when  seen  in  the  distance. — 
Aatitit.  Observe  the  beautiful  use  of  the  perfect  to  indicate  rapidity 
of  movement :  "  has  taken  his  stand." — 302.  Ponunt  Poeni,  &c.  "  The 
Carthaginians  lay  aside,"  &c.  The  name  Poeni  indicates  the  Phce- 
nician  origin  of  the  Carthaginians.  lndeed,Poenus  is  nothing  more  than 
^oivi^  itself,  adapted  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue;  just  as  from 
the  Greek  ^oivuciog  comes  the  Latin  form  Pcenicus,  found  in  Cato 
and  Varro,  and  from  this  the  more  usual  Punicus. 

303.  Volente  deo.  It  is  a  fine  idea  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  make 
Mercury,  the  god  of  civilization  and  human  culture,  bring  about  the 
change  of  feeling  here  referred  to. 

305.  Vdvens.  "  Revolving."  Wunderlich  takes  this  in  the  sense 
of  "  after  having  revolved,"  in  which  opinion  Thiol  agrees ;  but 
Wagner  considers  it  equivalent  to  qui  volvebcU,  not  qui  volverat. — 306. 
Ut  primum  lux  alma,  &c.  *'  Resolved,  as  soon  as  the  cheering  light 
of  day  was  afforded,  to  go  forth,"  &c.  Exire,  and  the  other  infinitives, 
are  governed  by  constituit. — 307.  Qtww  ww<o  accesserit,  &c.  "  To  try  to 
ascertain  {queer ere)  to  what  shores  he  may  have  approached  with  the 
wind," — 308.  Qui  teneant,  &c.  "Who  may  occxr^-j  Ihem,  whether  men 
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or  wild  beasts,  for  he  sees  them  to  be  uncultivated. — 309.  Exacta. 
**  The  results  of  his  search."     Equivalent  to  exquisUa. 

310.  In  convexo  nemorum,  &c.  "Beneath  a  hollow  rock,  with 
jutting  woods  (projecting  over),  shut  in  all  around  by  trees  and 
gloomy  shades."  The  fleet  was  concealed  beneath  an  over-arching 
rock,  covered  above  with  thick  woods,  which,  projecting  forth,  formed 
a  kind  of  outward  curve,  and  cast  a  deep  shade  upon  the  waters 
below.  They  who  make  convexo  here  equivalent  to  concavo,  and  sig- 
nifying merely  "a  recess  within  the  grove,"  mistake  entirely  the' 
sense  of  the  passage. — 312.  Comitatus.  Used  in  a  passive  sense. — 
Achate,  Achates,  in  the  ^neid,  is  the  faithful  companion  of  the 
hero  of  the  poem,  just  as  in  Homer,  Meriuues  is  the  companion  of 
Idomeneus,  Sthenelus  of  Diomede,  and  Patroclus  of  Achilles. — 313. 
Bina  manu  lato,  &c.  "  Brandishing  in  his  hand  two  spears  with  the 
head  of  broad  iron."  Bina,  by  poetic  usage,  for  duo. — Crispans, 
Referring  properly  to  the  rapid  and  swinging  motion  of  the  weapons, 
as  ./Eneas  proceeds. 

314.  Cui  ntater  media,  &c.  '*  Unto  him  his  mother,  meeting  him 
full  in  front,  presented  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  wood."  The  com- 
mon prose  form  would  be  tuLU  sese  obviain,  which  the  metre  here  for- 
bids.— 315.  Os  habitumque  gerens.  "  Wearing  the  mien  and  attire." 
Gerem  not  put  for  habens,  as  some  think,  but  curries  with  it  the  idea 
of  something  assumed  for  a  particular  occasion,  which  is  not  one's 
own.  Hence  Servius  well  remarks  :  "  et  bene  gerens,  non  habens, 
quod  geri  ptUantur  cUienaJ' 

316.  Et  virginis  anna,  &c.  "And  the  arms  of  a  virgin,  either  a 
Spartan  one,  or  such  as  the  Thracian  Harpalyce  weai'ies  out  her 
steeds,  and  outstrips  in  fleet  course  the  rapid  Hebrus,"  i.  e.  ^*  or  like 
the  Thracian  Harpalyce  when  she  wearies  out,"  &c.  The  common 
text  has  a  semicolon  after  SpaiiancB,  and  no  stop  after  anna,  which 
will  give  the  following  meaning,  "  and  the  arms  of  a  Spartan  virgin, 
or  such  as,"  &c.  This,  however,  is  extremely  awkward.  We  have 
adopted  in  its  place  the  punctuation  of  Wagner,  which  merely  re- 
quires vel  to  be  supplied  before  Spartanae.  The  full  expression  then 
will  be,  "(vel)  Spartance  (virginis)  xd  (talis  virgiuis)  quails  (est) 
Thre'issa  Harpalyce  {(luum)fatiyat  equos,"  &c.  The  comparison  with 
the  Spartan  virgin  has  reference  merely  to  her  hunting  equipments. 

316.  Spartanae.  The  Spartan  virgins  were  trained  by  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus  to  all  kinds  of  manly  exercises,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  hunting  an^  riding. — Equos.  The  various  steeds  on 
which  she  rides  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  her  Amazonian 
habits. — 317.  Harpalyce.  The  daughter  of  Harpalycus,  king  of 
Thrace.  Her  mother  having  died  when  she  was  but  a  child,  her 
father  fed  her  with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her  to 
martial  exercises  and  Amazonian  habits. — PrcBvertUur.  Used  here 
as  a  deponent  verb. 

Hebrum.  The  Hebrus  was  a  river  of  Thrace,  now  called  the 
Maritza. — We  have  retained  the  common  reading  Hebrum,  which 
rests  on  MSS.  authority,  instead  of  adopting  Eurum,  the  emendation 
of  Rutgersius.  The  principal  objection  to  Hebrum  is,  that  this  river 
is  by  no  means  a  rapid  stream.  The  ancient  poets,  however,  in- 
dulged in  great  license  frequently  as  regarded  streams  in  far-distant 
lands,  and  Virgil  might  easily  assign  to  the  remote  Hebrus,  of  which 
and  its  wild  country  so  little  was  known  by  the  Rowvaiia,  \Xife  <^Mtf» 
meter  of  a  rapid  stream.    Hebrum  is  also  retained  b^  ^^  a^u^x. 
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318.  De  more.  "  Accoi*ding  to  custom,"  i.  e.  the  custom  of  a  hun- 
tress.— HahUem  arcum.  "  A  light,  convenient  bow,"  L  e.  light  to  carry, 
and  easy  to  bend. — 319.  Dederatque  eomam  diffundere  ventis.  "  And 
had  given  her  locks  to  the  winds  to  scatter."  The  more  usual  con- 
struction would  have  been,  diffundendam  vewtisy  '^  and  had  given  her 
locks  to  be  scattered  by  the  winds."  The  infinitive,  however,  is 
employed  instead  of  diffundendamy  by  a  Greek  idiom  :  IhtoKiv  dvkfioig 
^peiv,  i.  e.  wore  ^kpttv. 

320.  Nuda  yeHH,  Genu  is  the  accusative,  by  a  Greek  idiom. 
Litei-ally,  *^  naked  as  to  the  knee."  The  allusion  is  to  the  short  tunic, 
that  was  drawn  up  above  the  knee,  leaving  this  bare,  by  means  of 
the  girdle.  Diana  is  so  represented  on  ancient  coins,  and  such,  too, 
was  the  attire  of  the  Spartan  virgins. — Nodoque  sinus  coll^ita  fiw.nteg. 
**  And  having  the  flowing  folds  of  her  robe  gii*ded  up  into  a  knot." 
Literally,  ^  gathered  up  as  to  her  flowing  folds  in  a  knot."  The  teiiu 
stKus  commonly  means  the  bosom  formed  by  a  part  of  the  toga  thrown 
over  the  left  arm  across  the  breast ;  here,  however,  it  refers  to  the 
folds  or  gatherings  of  the  tunic,  lying  loosely  u{>ou  the  breast,  and 
secured  in  their  places  by  a  knot  in  the  girdle. 

321.  Ac  prior ^  &c.  "  And,  *  Ho  !  warriors,*  she  is  the  first  to 
exclaim,  '  tell  me  if  haply  you  have  seen  any  one  of  my  sisters  wan- 
dering here.*  " — Juvenes.  The  term  jutenis,  among  the  Romans,  was 
applied  to  a  person  up  to  forty-five,  and  even  fifty  years  of  age.  It 
is  commonly  rendered  here  **  young  men,"  or  "  youths,"  with  very 
little  good  taste. — 322.  Quam.  For  cUiquam. — 323.  Succinctam  pka- 
retr&,  &c.  **  Girt  with  a  quiver,  and  with  the  hide  of  a  spotted  lynx," 
i.  e.  and  wearing  a  lynx's  skin  secured  around  the  waist  by  a  belt. 

325.  Contra  sic  orsus,  **  Thus  began  in  reply."  So  the  Greek  ex- 
pression, dtrriop  i/lifda, — 326.  3f<A»,  "By  me."  The  dative,  by  a 
Gi'eek  construction,  for  a  tne. — 327.  0,  quam  U  m^norem,  &c.  **0, 
who  shall  I  say  thou  ai*t,  maiden  <"  i.  e,  O,  how  shall  I  address 
thee  ?"  For  quam  memorem  te  esse  ? — 328.  Nee  vox  hominem  sonat. 
"  Nor  does  thy  voice  sound  like  that  of  a  human  being." — 0!  deit 
certe,  &e.  '*  O  !  assuredly  a  goddess,  be  thou  propitious,  and  what- 
ever divinity  thou  mayest  be,  alleviate  our  suffering."  With  Quo'- 
cuinque  supply  dea. — 329.  Phoebi  soror.  From  her  costume  as  a  hun- 
tress he  thinks  she  may,  perhaps,  be  Diana.  -  Nympharum,  The 
Dryads,  or  nymphs  of  the  woods. 

331.  Et  quo  sab  caelo^  &c.  Construe,  et  dooms  sub  quo  coelo,  &c. — 
332.  Jactemur.  "  We  are  still  the  sport  of  misfortune." — Locorumque. 
The  final  syllable  que  is  added  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  line 
by  synapheia,  qu*  erramus. — 334.  Multa  tibi,  &c.  Construe,  multa 
hostia  cadet  tibi  nostrd  dextrd  ante  (tuas)  ara«.— 336.  Tali  konore. 
Referring  to  the  offer  of  sacrifice. — 337.  Cothurno.  The  cothurnnsy 
or  buskin,  rose  above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the 
calf  {surd),  and  sometimes  reiiched  as  high  as  the  knees.  It  was 
laced  in  front,  and  the  object  in  so  doing  was  to  make  it  fit  the  leg  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  skin  or  leather  of  which  it  was  made  was 
dyed  purple,  or  of  other  splendid  colours.  It  was  worn  principally 
by  horsemen,  hunters,  and  men  of  rank  and  authority. 

'  338.  Tyrios  et  Agenoris  urbem.   "  Tyrians  and  the  city  of  Agenor," 

t.  e,  colonists  from  Tyre,  and  the  city  founded  by  these.    Agenor  was 

an  early  king  of  Phoenicia  (according  to  the  Greek  legends),  father 

of  Cudwua,  and  an  ancestor  of  Dido' a.   Heue^  C^xtVva^e,  founded  by 

one  of  his  descendants,  is  figurative\^  c8A\«d«A\«t\iaax\».\aft,«&>JL  >&« 
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poet  had  styled  it  the  city  of  the  Agenoridse.—  Vides.  As  .^neas 
was  still  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  could,  of  coui-se,  see  neither 
people  nor  city,  the  words  of  the  text  are  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  *'  M 
tUMt  Tyrii  et  Agenorii  ttf6f." 

339.  iSed  fines  Libyd,  &c.  ^  But  the  region  itself  is  Libyan,"  «.  e. 
the  country  of  which  these  realms  foion  part  is  Libya.  The  term 
Libya  is  here  used,  according  to  Greek  and  poetic  usage,  to  signify 
Africa  generally.  See  1.  22. — Genui  intraetabiU  beUo.  *^  A  race  un- 
conquerable in  war."  Geniu  here  refers  to  Libyes,  as  implied  in 
LUtyou  Wagner,  however,  places  a  semicolon  after  Libyci,  and  refers 
yenuM  to  the  Carthaginians,  in  prospective  allusion  to  their  conflicts 
with  the  Romans. 

340.  Itnperium  Dido,  &c.  "  Dido,  having  come  from  the  city  of 
Tyre,  sways  the  sovereignty." — Itnperium  regit.  Equivalent  to  »m- 
perium  regendo  exercet, — 341.  Gennanum,  ^  Her  brother." — Longa  est 
injwriay  &c,  ^  Long  is  the  narnitive  of  her  injuries  ;  the  details  are 
long  and  intricate.  I  will  therefore  merely  enumerate  the  most 
important  particulars." — ^343.  SgehoBUs.  The  more  correct  form  of 
the  name.  The  common  text  has  Sichwus,  Observe  the  first  syllable 
long  heire  in  Sgchceus,  but  short  in  line  348,  and  everywhere  else. 
The  ancient  poets  allowed  themselves  great  Ucense  in  the  prosodiacal 
use  of  foreign  words,  especially  proper  names,  thus :  Sic&nuSy  Stcdnusy 
Sic&nus,  Siedtud,  Sio&nid  ;  Apilusj  Apulia,  &c. 

JXtissimus  agri.  As  the  wealtli  of  the  Phoenicians  did  not  con- 
sist in  lands,  but  arose  from  commerce,  Huet  suggests  auri  here 
for  O/gri.  But  Virgil  was  thinking  of  his  own  times  and  country,  and 
therefore  applies  what  suited  those  to  another  land  and  earlier  age. — 
344.  Miserce,  **  On  the  part  of  his  unhappy  spouse."  MisercB  is  here 
the  genitive.  There  is  no  need  of  making  it  the  dative,  by  a  Helle- 
nism, for  a  miserd, — 343.  Intactcm.  "  Previously  uuwedded."  Equi- 
valent to  virginem. — Primisque  jugdrtU  otnimbus.  "  And  had  joined 
her  in  her  first  nuptials."  Literally,  ^  with  the  first  omens,"  i.  e, 
auspices.  A  part  for  the  whole,  the  auspices  forming  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  nuptial  rites. 

346.  Eegna,  "The  sovereignty."— 347.  Scelere  ante  altos,  &c. 
**  More  atrocious  in  wickedness  than  all  other  men."  Literally,  "  be- 
fore all  other  men."  Instead  of  the  ablative,  aliis  omnibus,  we  have 
the  accusative  with  ante  by  a  Greek  construction.  This  is  done  when 
a  much  wider  range  than  ordinary  is  intended  to  be  expressed. — 
348.  Quos  inter  medius,  &c.  "  Between  these  two  there  arose  fierce 
enmity." — lUe  Sycfueum  impius,  &c.  Construe,  llle  impius,  atque 
ececus  amore  auri,  securm  ainorum  germancp,  clam  superatferro  Sychaeum 
iMiOaiUum  ante  a/ras, — 349.  Aras.   Altars  were  either  square  or  round. 

CcBCus,  "  Blinded." — 350.  Seourus  amorum  germancB.  "  Regardless 
of  the  deep  love  of  his  sister  (for  her  husband)."  Amorum.  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  plural  here. — 351.  Et  cegram  multa,  &c.  "  And, 
wickedly  inventing  many  a  tale,  deceived  with  empty  hope,  the 
heart- sick,  loving  queen."  Literally, ''  and,  bad  man,  feigning  many 
things,"  &c  With  deliberate  wickedness  he  invented  many  tales  by 
which  to  account  for  the  absence  of  Sychseus,  and  thus  inspired  Dido 
with  the  vain  hope  of  again  beholding  her  husband. 

353.  Ipsa  sed.  See.     Construe,  sed  ipsa  imago  inhumati  eonjugis  venit 
(ilU,  se,  Didoni)  in  somnis,  &c. — In  somnis.     "  As  she  slept." — In- 
humati.    The  corpse  of  Sychieus  had  been  conveyed  slvi^l^  \^^  >^« 
*  I  immediately  niter  the  deed,  and  left  uuburied  m  wii»fe  ^aacK^X* 
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spot.  This  denial  of  the  rites  of  sepulture  increased,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  tiie  ancients,  the  atrocity  of  the  aiiUir  ;  hence,  too,  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Sychaeus  to  Dido,  it  being  the  common 
belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  unquiet,  and  wandered 
about,  until  they  obtained  the  rites  of  interment. 

354.  Ora  modi*  attollens,  &c.  "  Lifting  up  a  visage  wondrous  pale." 
Literally,  "  lifting  up  features  pale  in  wonderful  ways."  Attollens, 
as  here  employed,  denotes  the  apparition's  slowly  rising  up  on  the 
view  of  the  dreaming  Dido. — 365.  Crudel-es  aras,  &c.  **  Disclosed  to 
her  the  cruel  altars,  and  his  bosom  pierced  by  the  sword,"  i.  e,  showed 
her  in  her  dreams  the  altai*s  before  which  he  had  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered, &c.— 356.  CcBcumque  domus,  &c.  "  And  unfolded  to  her  view 
all  the  hidden  wickedness  of  the  family."  Domus  here  stands  for 
cognati,  i.  e.  fratris. 

358.  AtixUimnque  vice,  &c.  "  And,  as  aid  f(»r  her  journey,  discovers 
to  her  ancient  treasures  in  the  earth." — Recludit,  When  the  appari- 
tion points  out  to  her  where  the  treasures  lie  hid,  it  is  said  itself,  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  to  bring  them  out  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.— 359.  Ignotum  argenti,  &c,  "An  unknown  sum  of  silver  and 
gold."  Literally,  "  an  unknown  weight,"  according  to  the  early  way 
of  speaking,  when  the  precious  metals  were  weighed,  and  a  regular 
coinage  had  not  as  yet  been  introduced.  Dido  knew  nothing  of  these 
-  treasures  until  they  were  revealed  to  her.  Sychseus  had  concealed 
them,  not  through  avarice,  but  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  rapa- 
city of  Pygmalion. 

361.  Conveniunt  quibusy  &c.  "  There  assemble  (all)  unto  whom 
there  was  either  violent  hatred,  or  keen  fear,  of  the  tyrant."  Supply 
omnes  before  quibus.  Odium  crvdele,  like  the  Greek  yTicoQ  dirrjvkgf 
properly  means  the  hatred  felt  by  a  cruel  mind.  Here,  however, 
crudeU,  like  scevm,  atrox,  and  similar  terms,  is  poetically  used  for 
magnus  or  ingens.  So,  again,  metus  acer  is  here  the  same  as  metus 
veliemens,  and  refers  to  a  spirit  not  only  influenced  by  fear,  but  also, 
in  some  degree,  exasperated  by  harsh  treatment. 

362.  Nates,  quae  forte  paratce,  corripiunt,  "  They  seize  on  some 
ships  that  happened  to  be  ready." — 364.  Pygmalionis  opes,  not  trea- 
sures belonging  to  him,  but  which  he  had  so  deeply  and  wickedly 
coveted. — Dux  femina  facti.  "  A  woman  (is)  leader  in  the  deed." 

365.  Ubi  nunc  cernes.  "  Where  thou  wilt  presently  perceive." 
Burmann  and  Heyne  read  it  thus.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  cernis,  which  he  makes  equivalent  to  cernei'e  licet,  or  cemere  potes. 
He  insists  that  nunc  cernes  is  not  correct  Latinity  for  *^  thou  wilt  pre- 
sently perceive." 

367.  Mercatique  solum,  &c.  "And  purchased  as  much  ground 
(called  Byrsa  by  them  from  the  name  of  the  deed)  as  they  could 
enclose  with  the  hide  of  a  bull."  According  to  the  common  story. 
Dido,  when  she  came  to  Africa,  purchased  of  the  natives  as  much 
ground  as  could  be  encompassed  by  a  bull's  hide.  After  making  this 
agreement,  she  cut  the  hide  into  small  strips,  and  enclosed  in  this 
way  a  large  extent  of  territory.  Here  she  built  a  citadel,  which  she 
called  Byrsa,  from  /Svpaa, "  a  hide,**  in  allusion  to  the  transaction. 
This  whole  story,  however,  is  a  mere  fable  of  the  Greeks.  The  name 
of  the  Carthaginian  citadel  was  derived  from,  or,  rather,  was  the 
same  with,  the  Punic  term  Barsa,  meaning  "  a  fortification,"  or  "  a 
citadel."  The  Greeks  would  seem  tw  have  softftued  down  Basra  or 
jffosra  into  Bvpcra. — 368.  Tergo.    Put  iot  tergore. 
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369.  Sed  vos  qui  tandem  ?  "  But  who,  pray,  are  ye  ?" — 370.  Tcdihus. 
Supply  'cerbU. — Ille,  Agreeing  with  respondit  understood. 

372.  0  Dea  !  «  prirnA,  &c.  **  O  goddess,  if,  retracing  events  from 
their  earliest  origin,  I  proceed  (to  unfold  them  to  thee),  and  if  there 
be  leisure  for  thee  to  Msten  to  the  annals  of  our  sufferings,  the  star  of 
eve  will  lay  the  day  to  rest,  the  heavens  being  closed,  before  I  reach 
the  end  of  my  narrative." — Pergam.  Supply  erponere,  or  narrare. — 
373.  Vacet,  Supply  tibi. — 374.  Ante  diem  damo,  &c.  A  beautiful 
image.  According  to  the  popular  belief,  the  sun-god,  when  his  daily 
course  was  ended,  retired  to  repose.  In  the  language  of  poetry. 
Vesper  leads  him  to  his  rest,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  are  closed  until 
the  return  of  another  day. — Ante.  **  Sooner,"  or  "first." 

375.  N08  Trojd  antiqud,  &c.  Construe,  tempestas,  forte  suA,  appulU 
not,  vectos  antiquB.  TrojS,  C si  forte  nomen  Trojce  lit  per  vestras  aures,  i.  e. 
"has  reached  your  ears,'')  per  diversa  cequora  Llbycis  oris. — 377- 
Forte  8ud.  "  By  its  own  chance,"  i.  e.  the  chance  that  usually  accom- 
panies a  storm.     Moi*e  freely,  "  in  its  wonted  manner." 

378.  Raptos  ex  haste  Penates.  By  the  Penates  are  meant  the  secret, 
tutelary  divinities  of  Troy. 

380.  Italiam  qucero  patriam,  &c.  "  I  seek  Italy,  my  (true)  native 
country,  and  the  early  home  of  my  race  that  sprang  from  supreme 
Jt)ve."  Genus  is  here  equivalent  to  proavorum  sedes,  and  the  whole 
passage  alludes  to  an  early  legend,  which  makes  Dardanus,  who  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  and  the  founder  of  the  Trojan  line,  to 
have  come  originally  from  Italy.  According  to  the  tradition  here 
referred  to,  Dardanus  came  first  from  Corythus  in  Etruria  to  Samo- 
thrace,  and  passed  thence  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  settled,  and 
became  the  stem-father  of  the  Trojan  race.  The  descent  of  iEneas 
from  this  early  monarch  was  as  follows  :  "1.  Dardanus  (son  of 
Jove)  ;  2.  Ericthonius ;  3.  Tros  ;  4.  Assaracus  ;  5.  Capys ;  6.  An- 
chises  ;  7«  iEneas.  Hence  the  hero  speaks  of  Italy  as  his  true  native 
land,  and  of  his  lineage  as  sprung  from  Jovfe.  We  have  adopted  in 
the  text  the  punctuation  of  Wagner,  who  removes  the  semicolon 
which  the  common  editions  have  after  patriam,  and  insei*ts  et  before 
genus.  If  we  follow  the  old  pointing,  the  meaning  will  be,  "my 
lineage  is  from  supreme  Jove  ;"  an  allusion  to  his  origin,  which  is 
brought  in  very  abruptly  and  awkwardly. 

381.  Denis.  By  poetic  usage  for  decern. — Conscendi.  "  I  embarked 
on." — Phrygium  aequor.  The  sea  that  washes  the  immediate  shores  of 
Troas,  in  allusion  to  Phrygia  Minor. — 382.  Data  fata  secutus.  "  Having 
followed  the  destinies  vouchsafed  me,"  i.  e.  from  on  high,  through 
the  medium  of  oracles,  &c.  The  proper  expression  is  oraculum  dare, 
or  oracula  data.  Here,  however,  fata  stands,  in  reality,  for  oracufa. 
Compare  the  expression  fata  Sibyllina,  "  Sibylline  oracles  "  or  "  pre- 
dictions."—383.  Conmlsae.  "Shattered." 

385.  Nee  plura  querentem,  &c.  "  Venus,  having  suffered  him  to 
complain  no  further,  interrupted  him  as  follows,  in  the  midst  of  his 
grief." — Qtierentem.  The  more  usual  construction  would  be  the  infi- 
nitive queri. — 387.  Quisquis  es,  haud  credo,  &c.  "  Whoever  thou  art, 
thou  dost  not,  1  am  sure,  breathe  the  vital  air,  hated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  skies,"  i.  e.  thou  must  certainly  be  a  favourite  of  heaven, 
since  thou  hast  been  allowed  to  come  to  the  fair  city  of  Cai*thage,  and 
behold  its  grandeur  and  beauty. — Auras  vitales.  Virgil  always  usea 
aurcB  in  the  plural^  to  denote  the  atmosphere  or  air  wYvkYi  v)Q\ix«Bi.^'&. 
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— 388.  Qui  adtenetit.  Observe  the  force  of  the  relative  with  the  sub- 
junctive.    Equivalent  to  cum  advenerit,  "  since  thou  hast  come." 

390.  Namque  tibi,  &c.  "  For  I  announce  unto  thee  the  safe  return 
to  harbour  of  those  companions  who  were  separated  from  thee  by 
the  8torm."--392.  Ni  frustra  autjurium,  &.c.  "  Unless  my  self- 
deceiving  parents  taught  me  augury  in  vain."  Vani,  i.  e,  deceiving 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  were  versed  in  the  art  of  divina- 
tion, and  could  impart  it  to  their  child. 

393.  AsfAce  bis  seaos,  &c.  She  shows  him  a  flock  of  twelve  swans, 
from  whose  movements  she  foretels  unto  him  that  the  twelve  missing 
ships  have  come,  or  are  now  coming,  in  safety  to  land.  —LcBtante* 
cigmine.  "  Exulting  in  a  movhig  line." — Cycnoi,  Venus  causes  swans 
to  appear  to  her  sun,  because  this  bird  was  sacred  to  her,  and  was 
also  of  good  omen  for  those  who  traversed  the  sea,  from  its  never 
dipping  under  water.     Hence,  an  old  poet  says  : 

**  Cycnus  in  auguriis  nautis  gratissimus  ales. 
Hunc  optant  semper,  quia  nunquam  mergitur  aqua.** 

394.  jEtheriA  quos  lapm^  &c.  "  Whom  the  bird  of  Jove,  having 
glided  from  the  ethereal  region,  was  (a  moment  ago)  driving  in  con- 
fusion through  the  open  sky." — Jov%»  ales.  The  eagle. — Aperto.  Be- 
cause extending  widely  for  the  flights  of  the  feathered  race. 

395.  Nunc  terras  ordine  longo,  &c.  "  Now,  in  a  long  train,  they 
seem  either  to  be  occupying  the  ground,  or  to  look  down  upon  it 
already  occupied.  Even  as  they,  returning,  sport  with  loud-flappin>; 
pinions,  and  have  (now)  encompassed  the  ground  with  their  band, 
and  given  forth  notes  (of  joy),  so  thy  vessels,  and  the  youth  of  thy 
people,"  &c.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  been  much  contested. 
Some  make  captas  equivalent  to  capiendas ;  others  explain  reduces  by 
*' returning  to  the  skies."  All,  however,  without  exception,  read 
polum  instead  of  solum.  This  last  is  a  conjecture  of  Burmann's, 
which  we  have  ventured  to  adopt  on  account  of  its  singular  neatness. 
The  key  to  the  whole  explanation  of  the  omen  is  to  be  found  in  the 
application  that  is  made  of  it  to  the  missing  ships  of  .^neas  ;  and 
attention  to  this  circumstance  would  have  saved  many  of  the  com- 
mentators much  trouble.  The  omen,  moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  appear  to  iEneas  under  one  aspect,  but  in  thi'ee 
difl'erent  points  of  view.  Venus  first  points  to  the  twelve  swans 
moving  along  in  a  straight  line  (agmine).  A  moment  after,  and 
while  she  is  still  speaking,  they  begin  to  sink  slowly  to  earth  ;  and 
when  the  goddess  uttera  the  words  nunc  terras  ordine  longo,  &c.,  a 
part  of  them  have  already  alighted  (capere  terras  Tideniur);  the 
remainder  are  looking  down  at  those  who  have  alighted  (captas  jam 
terras  despectare  ridentur),  and  are  preparing  to  follow  their  example. 
The  next  moment  all  are  seated  on  the  ground,  clustering  together 
(ocetu  cinxere  S(^um),  and  expressing  by  their  notes  the  joy  they  feel 
at  their  escape  {cantus  dedere).  So  with  the  twelve  ships  of  .^Eneas. 
The  storm  that  scattered  them  is  the  eagle  from  on  high  :  having 
escaped  from  this,  and  shaped  their  course  slowly  towards  the  land, 
some  of  them  are,  at  the  very  moment  that  Venus  is  speaking, 
already  safe  in  harbour;  the  others  are  entering  under  full  sail, 
looking  at  their  companions  now  riding  at  anchor  before  their  view. 
The  next  moment  all  are  in,  mutual  greetings  take  place^  and  criei 

of  joy  are  heard. 
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402.  Dixit  et  cufertens,  &c.  "  She  said,  and,  turning  away,  flashed 
on  the  view  with  her  rosy  neck."  We  have  here  one  of  the  marks 
of  divinity,  according  to  ancient  ideas,  namely,  a  bright-flashing  and 
roseate  hue,  the  ^^fusus  et  candore  mixtus  rubor"  of  Cicero,  (iV".  D. 
i.  27.) — Avertens,  Supply  te, — 403.  AmlyroeicBque  coma,  &c.  "  And 
from  her  head  the  ambrosial  locks  breathed  a  heavenly  odour."  A 
second  mark  of  divinity.  Ambrosicp  is  here  equivalent  to  ambroaiA 
itlUoff  '*  anointed  or  perfumed  with  ambrosia,"  the  immortal  unguent 
of  the  gods.  Compare  the  ^tXov  bdfifji;  irvivfia  in  Eunpides,  by 
which  Hippolytus  recognizes  the  divinity  of  Diana.  Venus  and 
Diana  are  generally  represented  with  their  hair  dressed  in  the  simple 
style  of  the  young  Greek  girls,  whose  hair  was  parted  in  front,  and 
conducted  round  to  the  back  of  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the  upper 
part  of  the  ears.  It  was  then  tied  in  a  plain  knot  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  or,  at  other  times,  though  less  frequently,  at  the  top  of  the 
head. 

40*5.  Et  vera  irtcessu  patuit  dea,  ^  And  in  her  gait  the  true  goddess 
was  disclosed  to  the  view."  Another  proof  of  her  divinity.  The 
walking  of  the  gods  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  swift,  smooth, 
gliding  motion,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  serpent.  Heliodorus  speaks 
of  the  wavy  motion  of  the  immortals,  not  by  opening  their  feet,  but 
with  a  certain  aerial  force. — Dea,  lUe.  In  scanning  this  line,  Dea 
is  not  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable,  an  erroneous  opinion 
entertained  by  some  editors  ;  on  the  contrary,  tliere  is  an  hiatus 
after  it,  although  the  word  ends  with  a  short  vowel  ;  and  the  pause 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  prevents  the  operation  of  the  synaloepha. 
(BentUy,  ad  Horat.  Od.  ui.  14,  11.) 

407.  Qaid  natum  toties,  &c.  "  Why  dost  thou,  cruel  also,  mock  thy  son 
so  often  with  untrue  appearances  V'  Venus  had  often  appeared  to  him 
before,  and  as  often  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared. — Cruddia 
qvtoque.  Implying  that  Juno  was  not  the  only  deity  cruel  to  him, 
since  his  own  mother  seemed  to  court  this  same  charge. — 409.  Veras 
wee*.  **  The  language  of  reality,"  i.  e,  words  spoken  in  one's  proper 
character,  and  not  under  an  assumed  form. — 410.  Incusat,  *'  He  re- 
proaches her." 

44 1 .  Obscuro  gradientes,  &c.  "  Encompassed  them  as  they  moved 
onwai*d  with  darkened  air."  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  Homer,  whose  deities  thus  conceal  their  favourites  from  mortal 
view.  — 412.  Et  multo  nehulce,  &c.  **  And  the  goddess  poured  around 
them  the  abundant  covering  of  a  mist."  Literally,  **  poured  them 
around  with." — 4\7k.  Eos.  A  negligent  expression.  The  poets  gene- 
rally avoid  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  is,  where  they  are  encli- 
tic, or  merely  signify  "him,"  "them,"  &c.,  and  employ  them  chiefly 
when  orthotone  and  emphatic. — Contingere.  "To  injure."  More 
literally,  "  to  lay  hands  upon  them." — 414.  Molirive  moram.  "  Or  to 
cause  any  delay,"  i.  e.  to  interpose  any  obstacle  (moles)  that  might 
occasion  delay. 

415.  Ipsa  Paphum  sublimit  obit.  "She  herself  departs  on  high  for 
Paphos." — Sedesqtte  revisit,  &c.  "  And  with  joy  revisits  her  accus- 
tomed seats." — 416.  Lceta  refers  to  the  delight  which  the  goddess 
took  in  her  favourite  Paphos  ;  not,  as  some  think,  to  the  joy  which 
she  felt  on  account  of  the  safety  of  her  son. — Templum.  Supply  est. — 
Centumqtte  Sabceo,  Sec.  "  And  (where)  a  hundred  altars  glow  witK 
Sabeean  incense,  and  exhale  the  perfume  of  freshly -tw\ued  ^Bx\Ka^"&?'* 
VAternlly,  ^bre»tbe  with  freah  garlands.'*    The  altar  ol  tSae  ^w^\vymi 
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Venus  was  never  stained  with  tlie  blood  of  animal  sacrifices.  The 
offerings  were  flowers  and  frankincense. — Sabceo.  Tlie  Sabaei  oc- 
cupied a  region  in  Arabia  Felix,  whence  the  best  frankincense  was 
obtained. 

418.  Corripuere  viam  inUrea,  &c.  "  Meanwhile  they  hastened  on 
their  way." — 419.  Plurimits.  "  Of  lofty  height." — 420.  Adversasque 
agpectcUy  &c.  "  And  faces  from  above  its  confronting  towers." — 421. 
Molem,  magaiia  quondam.  **  The  noiass  of  buildings,  formerly  (mere) 
portable  huts."  We  have  given  magaiia  here  the  meaning  which 
Gresenius  assigns  to  it,  **  ttbguria  Numidarum  portaHa,  qucB  plaustris 
circumferebantur"  i.  e.  portable  huts  that  were  carried  about  on 
waggons.  Servius  says  that  the  true  form  of  the  word  is  magariaj 
not  magaiia,  because  magar  signified,  in  Punic,  *'  a  villa." — 422.  Stre- 
pitumque,  &c.  '^  And  the  bustle,  and  the  paved  ways."  Strata  viarum 
is  a  Grsecism  for  stratas  vias. 

423.  Instant.  "Ply  the  work."  Supply  operi.  More  literally, 
"  press  on." — Pars  ducere  muros.  "  Some  are  extending  the  walls." 
We  have  followed  Wagner,  who  places  a  colon  after  Tyrii.  This 
will  convert  dttcere,  moliri,  &c.,  into  historical  infinitives,  with  the 
meaning  of  the  indicative  present. — 424.  Subtolvere.  •*  Are  rolling 
up,"  i.  e.  to  the  heights  where  the  citadel  is  to  stand.  **  Literally, 
**  are  rolling  from  beneath,  or  under."^-425.  Pars  optare  locum,  &c. 
''  Some  are  selecting  a  spot  for  a  dwelling,  and  encloshig  it  with  a 
furrow."  The  furrow  is  the  space  dug  all  round  to  receive  the 
foundation-stones,  and  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark  out  the 
limits  of  the  new  dwelling. 

426.  Jura  tnagistratusque,  &c.  "  They  are  appointing  modes  of 
judicial  procedure,  and  magistrates,  and  a  revered  senate."  This 
line  comes  in  very  awkwardly  between  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent ones,  in  both  of  which  mention  is  made  of  building,  &c.  To 
obviate  this  difHculty,  some  translate  the  present  verse  as  follows : 
''  They  are  choosing  places  for  courts  of  justice,  and  for  magistrates, 
and  the  revered  senate."  Such  a  translation,  however,  can  never 
be  fairly  obtained  from  the  words  in  question,  and  it  is  therefore  best 
to  regard  the  line  as  a  spurious  one,  an  opinion  in  which  most  com- 
mentators agree. 

427.  Alta  theatri  fundamenta,  &c.  "Others  are  laying  the  deep 
foundations  of  a  theatre."  Mention  of  a  theatre  at  Carthage  has 
given  rise  to  objections  on  the  part  of  some  critics.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, is  perfectly  excusable.  In  endeavouring  to  depict  the  greatness 
and  splendor  of  Carthage,  he  calls  in  to  his  aid  certain  featu<*es  which 
belonged  more  properly  to  imperial  Rome. — 429.  Scents  decora  alta 
futuris.    "  The  lofty  decorations  for  future  scenes." 

430.  Qualis  apes,  &c.  "  Such  toil  is  theirs,  as  employs  tne  bees, 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun,  throughout  the  flowery  fields,  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  when  they  lead  forth  the  grown-up  offspring 
of  their  race."  The  grammatical  construction  is,  talis  labor  est  Hits, 
qualis  labor  exercet  apes,  &c.^-433.  Stipant.  "They  press  close," 
i.  e.  stow  closely  away,  or  compress  into  a  narrow  compass. — 435. 
Fucos.  **  The  drones."  These  are  the  male  bees,  which,  after  sub- 
serving the  purposes  of  fecundation,  are  driven  out  by  the  working- 
bees. — A prcesepibus.  "From  the  hives." — 436.  Medolentque  thymo, 
&c.  "And  the  fragrant  and  abundant  honey  is  redolent  of  thyme." 
Mella,  in  the  plural,  denotes  great  aWndance. 
437.  O  /ortutiati,  &c.    -^ueas  euNiea  X\\em  >^ift\r  ^osA  tnctune  in 
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being  already  occupied  with  tbat  which  he  had  so  long  ardently 
desired  in  his  own  ease,  namely,  the  building  of  their  city.— 438.  Et 
fcutigia  sutpieit  uHnt,  ^And  he  looks  up  to  the  city's  topmost 
towel's."  He  thinks  with  a  sigh  of  the  difference  between  his  present 
condition  and  that  of  the  l^rian  colonists,  and,  while  he  is  thus 
employed,  his  eye  involuntarily  rests  on  their  proud  structures 
already  soaring  into  the  sky. — Fastigia,  More  literally,  **  the  sum- 
mits." The  term  properly  means  the  high,  elevated,  gable  end  of  a 
building  ;  the  peak  of  the  roof. 

439.  Infert  te.  **  He  moves  onward."— 440.  UUi,  A  Grsecism,  for 
ab  uUo, — 441.  LaiisrimHt  umbrcs.  ''  Most  luxuriant  of  shade."  Lcetxa- 
nmu»  equivalent  to  viberrimta.  The  common  text  has  umbrik,  but  the 
genitive  is  preferable,  as  denoting  more  of  fulness  and  abundance. — 
442.  ^ao  primum  jactati,  &c.  ^In  which  very  spot  the  Carthaginians, 
after  having  been  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  waves  and  the  tempest, 
first  dug  up  an  omen,  which  royal  Juno  had  pointed  out,  the  head  of 
a  spirited  steed."  With  quo  construe  locoy  and  connect  primum  with 
^odere,—AA4k.  Monstrdrat.  By  an  oracle,  or  some  other  indication. 
— Caput  aerit  equi.  The  Carthaginian  coins  had  the  head  of  a  horse 
impressed  on  one  side,  in  allusion,  as  is  said,  to  this  early  tradition. 
According  to  one  account,  Juno  ordered  Dido,  by  an  oracle,  to  settle 
in  that  place  where  she  should  find  a  horse's  head. 

Sie  ftam  fore,  &c.  **  For  thus  did  she  indicate  that  the  nation- 
shoald  be  illustrious  in  war,  and  easy  to  be  supported  for  ages." 
Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  amung  commentators  as  to  the 
meaning  of  faciUm  victu  in  this  passage.  Heyne  makes  victu  the  ah- 
lative  of  victus,  and  explains  facilem  by  *'  abounding  in  the  means  of 
Bubsisfence,"  ».  e.  richly  supplied  with  them  by  a  fruitful  territory. 
Wagner,  however,  regards  victu  as  the  supine  of  vivo ;  so  that  the 
phrase  in  question  will  then  be  equivalent  to  ^*  easy  to  be  supported 
or  sustained,"  t.  e.  abounding  in  resources,  and  easily  able,  therefore, 
to  maintain  its  ground.  This  accords  better,  moreover,  with  the 
nature  of  the  omen.  The  horse's  head  was  a  type  of  power,  indi- 
cating that  the  nation  would  be  a  warlike  one,  and  acquire  extensive 
possessions  and  resources  by  the  force  of  arms. 

446.  Sidonia  Dido.  **  Sidoniau  Dido."  So  called  from  Sidon,  one 
of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia,  older  even  than  Tyre.  The  term  is  there- 
fore equivalent  here  to  **  Phoenician." — 447.  Condebat.  **  Was  build- 
ing." We  would  expect  here  condiderat,  "  had  built ;"  but  conddxxt, 
perhi^s,  indicates  that  some  part  of  the  structure  still  remained  un- 
finished.— Et  numine  divcB.  "  And  with  the  presence  of  the  goddess." 
Servius,  whom  Heyne  follows,  makes  this  refer  to  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  formed  of  gold  or  some  other  precious  material.  It  would 
rather  seem  to  allude  to  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  to  the 
belief  that  the  temple  was  honoured  occasionally  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  divinity  worshipped  in  it. 

448.  jErea  cui  gradibus,  &c.  "  For  which  a  brazen  threshold  rose 
on  steps,  and  door-posts  of  brass  connected  with  this ;  (for  which) 
the  hinee  creaked  unto  brazen  doors."  Both  Hmina  and  traba  refer 
to  mrgmant.  We  still,  in  speaking  of  ancient  works  of  art,  employ 
the  terms  ^  brass"  and  '' brazen,"  and  the  custom  has  been  followed 
by  us  in  the  present  case.  It  is,  however,  an  incorrect  mode  of 
speaking.  Brats,  as  we  use  the  term  in  modem  times,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  copper  &nd  zinc,  whereas  the  specimens  ot  axie\e£ii\i  ^\&cXj& 
formed  of  the  material  termed  ces,  are  found,  u^^u  aA«\^«A)  \j(>  CATi<- 
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tain  no  zinc,  but,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  copper  and  tin»  To  this  mixture  the  appellation  of  6rr»ji«e 
is  now  exehisively  given  by  artists  and  founders,  and  ought,  in  strict- 
ness, to  be  used  by  us  also  in  speaking  of  ancient  worits. 

Limina.  The  threshold  was,  with  the  ancients,  an  object  of  su- 
perstitious reverence,  and  it  was  thought  unfortunate  to  tread  on  it 
with  the  left  foot.  On  this  account,  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple 
were  of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper,  after  placing  his 
right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  would  then  place  the  same  foot  on  the 
threshold  also. 

Nexceque,  The  line  ends  with  nenp,  and  que  is  joined  to  the  suc- 
ceeding verse  by  synapheia. — 449.  Cardo,  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  hinges  exactly  like  those  now  in  common  use. 

452.  Et  affiictu  mdiui  confidere  rebus.  **  And  to  have  a  better  con- 
fidence in  his  fallen  fortunes." — 454.  DuWy  qucefortuna  iit  vr&t,  &c. 
**  While  he  gazes  with  wonder  at  what  is  the  fortune  of  the  city,  and 
at  the  skill  of  the  artists,  compared  one  with  the  other,  and  the 
elaborate  finish  of  their  works." — 456.  Videt  Iliaocu,  &c.  He  be- 
holds on  the  walls  of  the  temple  certain  paintings,  seven  in  number, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war. — 
JBx  ordine,  "  In  order."— 468.  Atridas.  "  The  sons  of  Atreus." 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. — Sctrum  ambobus,  **  Bitterly  hostile  to 
both  parties,"  i.  e.  to  the  Atindse  and  to  Priam.  Achilles  wa^  incensed 
against  Agamemnon  on  account  of  Brise'is,  and  with  Menelaus  also, 
whose  interests  were  identified  with  those  of  his  brother.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  he  was  irritated  against  Priam  and  the  Trojans  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  Patroclus.  The  allusion  in  the  case  of  Priam, 
however,  is  principally  to  the  harsh  reception  which  Achilles  at  first 
gave  to  the  aged  monarch,  when  the  latter  came  to  beg  from  him  the 
dead  body  of  Hector. 

459.  ConstitiL  *^  He  stood  (rooted  to  the  ground),"  t.  e.  amazed 
at  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  sight — 460.  NoUri  non  plena  taborU, 
**  Is  not  full  of  our  suffering  1"  i. «.  of  the  story  of  our  sufferings. 
—461.  En  Priamus!  "  See,  here  is  our  Priam  I"  A  fine  touch  of 
nature.  The  Trojan  hero,  after  glancing  rapidly  at  other  objects, 
dwells  with  true  national  feeling  on  the  figure  of  the  aged  Piiam,  and 
on  his  many  virtues. 

Sunt  hie  diam,  &c.  "Even  here  has  praiseworthy  conduet  its 
own  reward,  (even  here)  are  there  tears  for  misfortunes,  and  human 
affairs  exert  a  touching  influence  on  the  heart."— 463.  Hcbo  fama, 
**  This  fame  of  ours,"  i.  e.  of  our  achievements  and  sufferings. — 464. 
Inani  picturd.  "  With  the  empty  painting."  Inania  here  means 
*  empty,"  or  "  unreal,"  in  so  far  as  the  figures  were  not  the  objects 
themselves. — 465.  Flumine.  "Flood  (of  tears)."  The  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  the  Carthaginian  temple  are  conceived,  says  Symmons, 
in  the  happiest  humour  of  poetic  invention  ;  and  the  hint  of  them  is 
altogether  unborrowed.  Homer  frequently  alludes  to  sculpture,  but 
never  to  painting,  which  was  the  improvement  of  the  imitative  art  in 
a  later  age. 

466.  Namque  vid^t,  &c     The  first  painting  (there  were  seven 

altogether)  is  now  described.    The  subject  is  an  engagement  between 

the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  marked  by  varied  success. — Bellantes  Per- 

yama  circum,    "  As  they  warred  around  Troy."  Pergcuna  (the  plural 

ofjPerpamus)  properly  means  lYie  cVUdeV  q1  Troy,  here  taken  for  the 

whole  city. 
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469.  Neo  proeuf  kine,  &e.  We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  the 
second  painting,  which  is  the  death  of  Rhesus,  and  the  leading  away 
of  his  famous  steeds.  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  came  to  Troy  with  a 
band  of  auxiliaries,  after  the  war  had  continued  for  a  luug  period, 
and  brought  with  him  the  far-famed  coursers,  in  relation  to  which  it 
bad  been  predicted,  that  the  city  would  become  impregnable,  if  once 
they  tasted  the  forage  of  Troy  or  drank  of  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus. 
Diomede  and  Ulysses  having  ascertained  the  arrival  of  the  Thracian 
king  on  the  very  day  of  his  coming,  and  that  he  had  encamped  with- 
out the  city,  entered  the  place  of  encampment  that  very  night,  slew 
Rhesus  and  many  of  his  followers  while  asleep,  and  carried  off  the 
steeds  to  the  Grecian  army. 

Nivei»  Tdi».  **  With  their  snow-white  coverings."  Referring  to 
the  white  canvass  of  which  they  were  made.  There  is  here,  liuw- 
ever,  an  anachronism.  Neither  Greeks,  nor  Trojans,  nor  auxiliaries, 
were  under  canvass.  The  Greeks  were  hutted ;  the  Thracians  would 
seem  to  have  been  lying  on  the  bare  ground. — 470.  Primo  prodUa 
Bomno.  "  Betrayed  by  the  first  (and  deepest)  sleep."  A  beautilil 
idea.  What  was  done  during  sleep  is  called  a  betrayal  by  sleep 
itself.— 472.  Ardente»que  avertit  equos,  &c.  ^  And  turned  away  the 
fiery  steeds  towards  the  Grecian  camp." 

474.  Parte  olid,  &c.  The  third  painting,  the  subject  of  which  is 
Troilus,  son  of  Priam.  This  young  prince,  having  engaged  with 
Achilles,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell  from  his  chariot  back- 
ward. His  feet,  however,  became  entangled  in  some  way  with  the 
reins,  and  he  was  dragged  along  on  his  back,  his  shield  gone,  but 
still  holding  the  reins  with  one  hand  and  grasping  his  spear  with  the 
other.  The  spear,  however,  was  inverted,  and  only  marked  the 
STound  idly  with  its  point.  It  will  be  observed  that  Virgil  here 
deviates  from  Homeric  usage,  according  to  which  those  heroes  who 
fought  from  chariots  had  a  charioteer  by  their  side.  Troilus,  on  the 
contrary,  is  alone  in  his  car,  and  fights,  and  manages  his  steeds,  at 
fme  and  the  same  time.  Perhaps  the  poet  intended  that  the  rems 
should  pass  around  his  body,  and  thus  require  but  little  guidance 
from  the  left  hand. 

Armis  (tmissit.  **  His  shield  being  lost.*'  Many  apply  the  terra 
armis  here  to  both  shield  and  spear.  This,  however,  is  not  correct. 
Armii  here,  as  very  frequently  elsewhere,  refers  merely  to  defensive 
armour. — 476.  Curruque  lutret  resupinus,  &c.  "  And  lying  supine,  still 
adheres  to  the  empty  chariot."  His  feet-are  entangled  in  the  reins, 
and  serve  to  connect  his  body  with  the  chaiiot.  His  head  and  neck, 
and  the  part  of  his  body  about  the  shoulders,  are  dragged  along  the 
ground. — 477.  Lara  tenens  tamen.  '*  Clinging,  notwithstanding,  to 
the  reins."  The  spirit  of  the  young  warrior  appears  even  in  death. 
He  still  grasps  the  reins,  as  if  seeking  by  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
mount his  car. 

478.  Et  versA  puhis,  &c.  ^  And  the  dust  is  marked  by  his  inverted 
spear."  There  is  great  beauty  and  graphic  force  in  rend.  The 
point  of  the  spear  is  turned  avoay  from  tlie  foe,  and  only  imprints  an 
idle  furrow  on  the  ground.  Many  commentators  make  haata  here 
refer  to  the  spear  of  Achilles,  with  which  Troilus  had  been  pierced. 
But  then,  in  order  to  justify  the  expression  versiL  kastd,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  spear  to  have  passed  quite  through  the  body  of  the  prince, 
and  its  point  on  the  other  side  to  be  marking  tV\e  ^tQ^Ti<\)  ^Yiak^ 
would  eertainljr  not  be  in  very  good  taste. 
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•  479.  Interea  ad  temptum,  &c.  The  fourth  painting.  It  repre- 
sented the  Trojan  matrons  bearing  in  solemn  procession  the  peplus 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  story  is  related  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Iliad  (v.  286),  where  Hecuba,  with  the  other  Trojan  women, 
carries  the  peplus  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to  entreat  the  goddess  to 
remove  Diomede  from  the  fight,  where  he  had  been  making  immense 
slaughter.  All  that  Homer  says  of  this  peplus  is,  that  it  was  the 
richest  vestment  in  Hecuba's  wardrobe,  having  been  embroidered  by 
Sidonian  women,  and  brought  by  Paris  from  Sidon. 

Non  cequce  PaUadis,  "  Of  the  unpropitious  Minerva." — Peplumque 
ferebant.  The  peplus  was  a  shawl  which  commonly  formed  part  of 
the  dress  of  females.  It  was  often  fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  ; 
but  was  frequently  worn  without  one.  It  passed  entirely  round  the 
body,  and  the  loose  extremity  of  it  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder 
and  behind  the  back. 

481.  Tunsce  pectora  palmts.  ^Beating  their  bosoms  with  their 
hands."  More  literally,  "  beaten  as  to  their  bosoms,"  Ac,  the  accu- 
sative of  nearer  definition,  where  some,  without  any  necessity,  under- 
stand quoad  or  secundum,  as  tunsce  (quoad)  pectora. — 482.  IHva  solo 
Jixos,  &c.  '<  The  goddess,  turned  away,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground."  Virgil's  imagery  here  is  superior  to  Homer's.  The  latter 
makes  Minerva  shake  her  head  in  token  of  refusal :  Stg  l^ar  ivxo- 
fievriy  dvsvivi  dk  IlaXX^f  'AOrivrj.     {II.  vi.  311.) 

483.  Ter  circum  Hiacos,  &c.  The  fifth  painting ;  the  subject, 
Priam  ransoming  from  Achilles  the  dead  body  of  Hector. — Raptate- 
rat  Hectora  muros,  &c.  Virgil's  account  differs  from  that  of  Homer. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  dead  body  of  Hector  was  attached  to 
the  chariot  of  Achilles,  and  insultingly  dragged  away  to  the  Grecian 
Heet ;  and  thrice  every  day,  for  the  space  of  twelve  days,  was  it  also 
dragged  by  the  victor  around  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.  (II.  xxii.  399, 
$eq. — lb.  xxiv.  14,  seq.)  Homer  says  nothing  of  Hector's  body  having 
been  dragged  thrice,  or  even  at  all,  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
merely  makes  Hector  to  have  fled  thrice  around  the  city  before 
engaging  with  Achilles.  The  incident,  therefore,  which  is  here  men- 
tioned by  Virgil,  must  have  been  bon'owed  by  him  from  some  one  of 
the  Cyclic  bards,  or  some  tragic  poet ;  for  these,  it  is  well  known, 
allowed  themselves  great  license  in  diversifying  and  altering  the 
features  of  the  ancient  heroic  legends. 

484.  Exanimumque  auro,  &c.  *'  And  was  (now)  selling  (to  Priam) 
his  lifeless  body  for  gold."  ilomer  speaks  of  the  "  immense  ransom  " 
(dmptiai  drroiva)  which  Priam  brought,  amounting  to  *'  ten  whole 
talents  of  gold"  (xpvtrov  dsxa  rrdvra  rdXavra). — 486.  Spolia,  The 
arms  of  which  Achilles  had  despoiled  him. — Currus.  The  chariot 
unto  which  he  had  bound  his  dead  body. 

488.  Se  quoque  principibuSf  &c.  The  sixth  painting.  It  repre- 
sents a  battle  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks,  in  which  ^neas 
liimself  bears  part,  and  in  which  the  Eastern  forces  of  Memnon  are 
engaged. — 489.  Eoasque  aoies,  &c.  "And  the  Eastern  forces,  and 
arms  of  swarthy  Memnon."  Memnon,  according  to  poetic  legends, 
was  a  son  of  Aurora,  who  brought  a  body  of  forces  from  the  distant 
East  to  aid  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks.  He  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
He  is  represented  as  of  a  dark-brown,  or  Oriental  complexion,  ap- 
proaching to  a  sable  hue. 

490.  JSucU  Atnazonidumy  &c.    "  Penthesilea,  fierce-raging,  leads 
CD  her  bands  of  Amazons,  vrith  cxe&cenXi  \ax%c»?^    *Y\i<&  «ab\eet  of 
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the  seventh  and  last  painting  is  here  described,  namely,  the  Amazons 
bringing  aid  to  the  Trojans,  and  led  on  by  their  queen,  Penthesilfia. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Mars,  and  came  to  Troy  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war.  After  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  she  was  slain  by 
Achilles. — Lunatis  peltis.  The  p^a  was  a  small,  light  targe,  or 
buckler,  of  different  shapes.  In  the  hands  of  the  Amazons,  how- 
ever, it  appears  on  the  works  of  ancient  art,  sometimes  elliptic,  at 
other  times  variously  sinuated  on  the  margin,  but  most  commonly 
with  a  semicircular  indentation  on  one  side,  answering  to  the  lunaJtae 
peltcg  of  the  text. 

492.  Aurea  nUmectens,  &c.  "  Binding  a  golden  girdle  beneath  her 
exposed  breast ;  the  warrior*  female  !  and,  though  a  virgin,  dares  to 
contend  with  men  !"  The  Amazons  are  generally  represented  on 
ancient  monuments  and  gems,  with  one  breast  exposed,  and  the 
other  concealed  by  drapery.  The  roundness  of  form  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  is  very  perceptible.  The  story  of  their  having  but  one  breast, 
the  other  being  cut  off  for  convenience  in  drawing  the  bow,  is  a  mere 
fable,  and  warranted  by  no  remains  of  ancient  art. 

494.  Hcee  dum  Dardanio,  &c.  '*  While  these  things  seem  worthy 
of  all  his  wonder  unto  the  Trojan  ^neas."  Some  make  jEneas 
equivalent  here  to  ah  ^nea,  and  dependent  on  vldetUur.  "While 
these  things,  deserving  of  wonder,  are  viewed  by  the  Trojan  ^neas." 
This,  however,  wants  force. — 495.  Obtutuque  hcsret,  &c.  **  And  re- 
mains rooted  to  the  spot  in  one  earnest  gaze."  HcBret  here  is 
extremely  forcible,  **  clings  (to  these  scenes  of  other  days)." — 497. 
Ineesnt.  Incedo  here,  again,  as  in  a  previous  instance,  conveys  the  idea 
of  blended  dignity  and  grace.  Observe  the  beautiful  use  of  the  per- 
fect in  ineettU :  '*  While  ^neas  stands  lost  in  silent  musing,  the  queen 
Mas  come.** 

498.  Qualia  in  Eurotce  ripis,  &c.  "  Such  as  Diana  leads  the  choral 
dances,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  or  along  the  mountain -tops  of 
Cynthus,"  i.  e.  as  beautiful  and  graceful  as  Diana  is  when  she 
leads,  &c. — Eurotce.  The  Eurotas  was  a  river  of  Laconia,  running 
by  Sparta.  It  is  now  the  Vasili-potamo.  It  is  here  mentioned  be- 
caose  Diana  was  worshipped  at  Sparta  with  peculiar  honours. — 
CytUhi.  Cynthus  was  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Delos,  the  natal 
place  of  Diana.  Here,  also,  Diana  was  particularly  worshipped. 
—499.  Exereet  ehoros.  The  term  chorus  always  carries  with  it  the 
blended  ideas  of  dancing  and  song. 

600.  Crlomerantur,  **  Crowd  around." — Oreades,  "  Mountain- 
nymphs."  From  the  Greek  'Opcia^cC)  and  this  from  opoQ,  "  a  moun- 
tain."— 601.  Gradiensque,  "  And  as  she  steps  along." — Deas,  The 
nymphs  just  mentioned. — 502.  Pfrtentant  gaudia,  "  Joys  diffuse 
themselves  through."  Literally,  "explore,"  "try  thoroughly."  A 
beautiful  image.  Joys  seek  to  take  up  their  abode  in  every  part  of 
her  bosom,  and  explore  for  this  purpose  its  inmost  recesses. — LcUoncB. 
Latona  became  by  Jupiter  the  mother  of  Diana  and  Apollo. 

604.  Instans  operi.  "  Urging  on  the  work,  and  (with  it)  her  future 
realms."  Opus  is  the  work,  taken  collectively,  on  which  depends  the 
development  of  her  kingdom  and  power. — 505.  Tumforibus  divae,  &c. 
^Then,  in  the  gates  of  the  goddess,  under  the  arched  roof  of  the 
temple."  Some  of  the  commentators  discover  a  contradiction  in 
terms  between  fmbus  and  testudine,  and  make  the  fonsvet  «>.Y^Vj  X» 
the  gates  of  the  sanctuary,  or  adytum,  itself,  andi  xio\,  «ja  ^^  Y*^^ 
evidently  intended,  to  the  mere  gates  of  the  tem^\e.  'l^\a  -^tqcrs^a 
P3 
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from  their  supposing  that  medid  taiudine  templi  means  "  beneath  the 
centre  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  temple."  Such,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  There  is  an  important  difference  between  mediutf 
when  used  alone  with  a  noun,  as  in  the  present  instance,  and  when  a 
preposition  is  added.  Thus  mediA  »Uv&,  ^  amid  a  wood  ;'*  but  in 
medi&  sUva,  "  in  the  very  middle  of  a  wood  ;"  medio  tnari,  ^  amid 
(i.  e.  in)  the  sea  ;"  but  in  medio  mart,  ^in  the  middle  of  the  sea." 
So,  in  the  present  case,  medi&  testudine,  ^  under  the  vaulted  roof,"  i. «. 
with  the  arched  roof  rising  all  around  ;  but  in  medi&  tedudine, 
**  under  the  very  centre  of  the  arched  roof."  ( Wagner,  Qucest.  Virg. 
xiv.  6,  6.) 

506.  Septa  armis.  ^  Surrounded  by  arms,"  «.  e.  armed  followers, 
body-guards.  Armis  for  armatis  or  satdlitibiu. — Sdioque  alte  tubnixa. 
*'  And  supported  by  a  throne  on  high."  The  throne  was  raised  on 
high,  and  her  feet  were  supported  by  a  footstool. 

507.  Jura  dabat  legesque,  &c.  '*  (And  now)  she  was  beginning  to 
dispense  justice  unto  her  subjects,  and  to  equalize  the  labour  of  their 
respective  tasks  by  fair  apportionments,  or  else  to  determine  them  by 
lot."  Jura  dabat  legesque  means,  literally,  "  she  was  giving  out  the 
unwritten  and  written  pnnciples  of  justice,"  i.  e.  was  cUspensing 
justice  according  to  law. — 508.  Sorte  trahebai.  Poetically  for  toriem 
trahebat.  Observe  in  this  whole  passage  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
imperfect. 

509.  Concursu  magno.  "  With  a  large  attendant  concourse,"  i.  e,  of 
Tyrians,  actuated,  some  by  hostile  feelings,  others  by  an  emotion  of 
curiosity.  Compai'e  1.  539,  et  teq. — 511.  Ater  quos  cequore,  &c. 
^  Whom  the  gloomy  tempest  had  dispersed  over  the  sea,  and  carried 
to  a  far- distant  part  of  the  Carthaginian  shores." — 515.  Res  incogniia. 
•*  Uncertainty  as  to  the  issue."  Literally,  *♦  the  unknown  issue,"  or 
**  affair." — 516.  I>i8simulant.  "  They  restrain  their  feelings." — Specu- 
laiUur,  &c.  "  Watch  to  discover  what  fortune  may  have  attended  the 
men  (since  their  shipwreck)  ;  on  what  shore  they  leave  their  fleet ; 
why  they  come  in  a  body  ;  for  individuals  selected  from  (each  of)  the 
ships  were  moving  along." — 517-  Linquant,  Observe  the  force  of 
the  present  tense.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  where  they  may 
have  left  their  fleet,  and  where  it  still  remains." — 518.  Quid  veniant, 
&c.  The  reading  and  punctuation  of  Wagner.  The  ordinary  text 
runs  as  follows  :  Quid  veniant :  cunotis  nam  lecti  nambus  ibant.  ^^neas, 
however,  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  their  coming,  as  at  their 
coming  in  a  body  (cune^i).  The  reason  of  their  appearing  thus  was, 
in  order  that  their  embassy  might  have  a  more  imposing  appear- 
ance. 

519.  Oranies  veniam,  "Entreating  the  favour  of  an  audience." 
This  meaning  is  more  consistent  with  the  remainder  of  the  line  than 
the  common  version,  ''the  favour  of  landing  and  refitting  their 
ships.'* 

520.  Et  coram  data,  &c.  ''  And  liberty  was  given  them  of  speaking 
before  the  queen."  More  freely,  **in  the  royal  presence." — 621. 
Maximus,  "  The  eldest  (of  tlieir  number)."  Supply  ncUu, — Plaoido 
pectore,  i,  e,  in  language  calculated  to  conciliate,  coming,  as  it  did, 
from  a  calm  and  unrufiBed  breast. — 522.  Ckii  oondere  Jupiter  dedit. 
**  Unto  whom  Jupiter  hath  granted  to  found."  An  imitation  of  the 
Greek  construction.— 523.    Superbas  equivalent  to  feroces,  and  the 

native  African  tribes  are  meant,  not  iVve  'I^jrKaiXA.    /uctida  has  here 
agener&l  reference  to  all  the  fiultemug  m^ueivofe^  oi  v£tV^^£aAiutf»i  %iik 
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felt  tlirongh  the  medium  of  justice  and  laws. — 524.  Maria  omnia. 
Supply  per. 

525.  Prohibe  in/audos,  &c.  The  Carthaginians  had  menaced  the 
Trojans  with  the  conflagration  of  their  ships,  in  case  they  ventured 
to  land.  The  flames  are  hence  called  infandm,  because  in  riolation 
of  divine  as  well  as  human  law,  and  especially  offensive  to  Jove 
(Zevc  ^Ivtoc),  the  great  god  of  hospitality. — 526.  Parce  pio  generi. 
**  Spare  an  unoffending  race,"  i.  e,  who  have  dune  you  no  wrong  ; 
who  come  not  as  robbers  to  plunder  your  shores.  Pius,  like  pietas, 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  just  observance  of  duty,  nut  only  towards 
the  gods,  but  our  fellow-men  also.  Hence  pittas  is  often  used  for 
justUia. — Et  propius  res  aspiee  notltras.  ^  And  take  a  nearer  view  of 
our  present  aiffuirs,''  «.  e.  be  not  influenced  by  any  hasty  impressions 
to  which  our  appearance  on  your  shores  may  have  given  rise. 

627>  Libyoos  penates.  **The  Libyan  abodes."  Penates,  the  gods 
worshipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  abode  are  here  put  for  the 
abode  itself. — 528.  Ant  raptas  ad  litora,  &c.  *^  Or  to  seize  and  drive 
away  booty  to  the  shores.'^  Raptas  vertere  is  equivalent  to  rapere  et 
wrtere.  The  allusion  in  praedas  is  principally  to  flocks  and  herds. — 
629.  Non  ea  vis  animo,  &c.  "  No  such  hostile  intent  (dwells)  in  our 
bosom,  nor  is  there  so  much  haughty  daring  to  the  vanquished.'  — 
Ea  VM.     For  talis  violentia. 

530.  Locus.  "  A  region." — Hesperiam.  Italy  was  called  "  Hespe- 
pia,"  or  "  the  western  land,"  because  lying  to  the  west  of  Greece. 
The  name  is  of  Greek  origin  :  *E9irepia,  from  JftrTTf pop,  **  the  west," 
in  both  of  which  words  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  yti. — 531.  Potevs  armis, 
&c.  *^  Powerful  in  arms  and  in  fruitfuluess  of  soil." — 532.  Cotuere. 
**  Once  cultivated  it."  The  CEnotri  were  a  tribe  of  the  great  Pelasgic 
race,  and  at  a  very  early  period  occupied  a  portion  of  the  south - 
easternmost  coast  of  Italy,  called  from  them  CEnotria.  With  Virgil 
and  the  poets  of  a  later  day,  the  CEnotri  stand  as  a  general  designa- 
tion for  the  Pelasgic  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  GSnotria  as  a  general 
name  for  that  country  itself. 

Nunc  fama,  minores,  &c.  "  Now  there  is  a  report  that  their  de- 
scendants liave  called  the  nation  Italy,  fix)m  the  name  of  a  leader  (of 
theirs)." — Minores.  Supply  natu. — 533.  Duds  de  nomine.  The  whole 
legend  is  a  fabulous  one.  The  leader  meant  is  Italus,  an  early  king 
of  Italy,  who  lived  only  in  fable. — Gentem.  Poetically  for  terram.^ 
634.  Hio  cursus  fuit.  **  This  was  our  course,"  i.  e.  this  is  the  land 
that  we  sought  in  our  course.  We  have  adopted  the  reading  and 
explanation  of  Wagner,  and  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  best  manu- 
scripts. The  ordinary  i*eading  is  Hue  cursus  fuit.  **  Hither  was  our 
course." — The  words  Hie  cursus  fuit  form  the  flrst  of  the  hemistichs, 
or  half-lines,  left  imperfect  by  Virgil,  and  which  he  intended  no  douot 
to  complete,  had  his  life  been  spared. 

635.  ^uum  stdntOf  &c.  **  When,  on  a  sudden,  the  stormy  Orion, 
rising  from  the  wave."  Heyne  joins  subito,  as  an  adjective,  with 
fiuetu,  and  explains  the  two  thus  connected  by  "  repentind  tempestaJte 
eommotSi."  There  is  more  poetry,  however,  in  the  cummon  arrange- 
ment.— Nimbosus  Orion.  Both  the  rising  and  setting  of  this  constel- 
lation were  accompanied  by  storms.  It  belongs  to  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  consists  of  thirty-eight  stars. — 636.  In  vada  coeca. 
**  Upon  hidden  shoals  "  CcBca  equivalent  to  latentia. — Penitusque 
procacibus  austris,  &c.  "  And,  with  southern  bla&ta  d\B^iiT\\w^^«t'»\-^^ 
drove  us  in  different  directions,  over  the  vfave&,  o^ei  ^9i.W!\<&<«&  x^y^^ 
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the  briny  sea  overpowering  us."  We  have  connected  penitus  with 
procacibuSy  and  not,  as  is  generally  done,  with  digpidit.  The  express 
sion  penitus  procacibus  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  might  be  para- 
phrased by  *'  deriding  all  our  efforts  to  withstand  them.*' — 537>  Su' 
perante  talo.  All  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  mariner  beingcompletely 
set  at  nought  by  the  drenching  mountain- wave. — 538.  JPaud.  Be- 
cause they  supposed  ^Eneas  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  be  lost. — 
Adnavimus.  '*  We  have  floated.''  This  single  term  forcibly  paints 
the  shattered  condition  of  their  vessels.  It  was  not  sailing,  but 
merely  floating. 

539.  Q^od  genus  hoc  homiuum  1  '*  What  race  of  men  is  this !"  «.  e. 
how  fierce  and  inhuman.  The  common  pointing  is  :  Quod  genut  hoo 
kominum,  quceve,  &c. — Ilunc  morem  permiUit.  **  Permits  this  cus- 
tom," i.  e.  of  rudely  repelling  strangers. — 540.  HospUio  prohibemur 
arauB.  '^  We  are  excluded  from  the  hospitality  of  the  shore,"  i.  €, 
not  allowed  to  land. — 541.  Primaque  terray  &.c  ^On  the  very  verge 
of  your  laud,"  i.  e.  on  the  very  shore,  where  the  land  first  appears 
emerging  from  the  waters. 

542.  Genus  humanwny  i,  e.  the  opinion  which  men  in  general  will 
entertain  of  such  barbarity. — Mortalia  arma,  i.  e.  the  just  vengeance 
which  men  may  seek  to  inflict. — 543.  At  sperate  deos  memores,  &c. 
**  Yet  expect  that  the  gods  are  mindful  of  right  and  of  wrong." 
Sperale  is  here  used  as  iXiri^ia  often  is  in  Greek,  with  the  signification 
of  expecting,  apprehending,  &c.  Hoogeveen,  in  his  remarks  on 
Vigor,  lays  down  an  excellent  rule  for  cases  like  the  present. 
Wherever  we  find  a  verb  with  two  directly  opposite  significations,  as, 
for  example,  rim,  "  to  honour,"  and  "  to  punish,"  we  must  regard 
neither  of  these  as  the  true  and  primitive  meaning,  but  must  seek 
for  some  third  one,  by  which  both  the  others  may  be  explained. 
Thus  in  tiw,  the  primitive  idea  is  "  to  recompense,"  "  to  pay,"  &c. ; 
and  so  in  iXTri^bi  and  spero^  the  original  meaning  is  '^  to  expect,"  "^  to 
look  out  for,"  and  then  either  to  "  hope"  for  good,  or  to  "  apprehend" 
the  coming  of  evil.  (Hoog,  ad  Vig.  c.  5,  s.  ^,  reg.  2.) 

544.  Quo  justior  alter,  &c.  ''  Than  whom  there  was  not  another 
more  scrupulous  in  piety,  nor  greater  in  war  and  in  arms,"  i,  e,  more 
scrupulous  in  performing  all  the  duties  that  piety  enjoined.  Heyne 
and  others  consider  justior  pietate  a  harsh  constructiun,  and  therefore 
place  a  comma  after  cUter,  thus  making  pietate  depend  upon  major. 
The  expression  major  pieUUe,  however,  in  connexion  with  major  bello 
et  armis,  has  very  little  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  good  taste. — 
545.  Bello  et  armis.  The  former  of  these  terms  has  reference  to 
^neas  as  a  chief  and  leader  in  war ;  the  latter,  as  personally  brave 
in  fight. 

546.  Si  'cescitur  aura  cetheriA,  ''If  he  (still)  enjoys  the  air  of 
heaven,"  i.  e.  still  breathes. — 547.  Neque  adhuc  crud€libus,  &c.  "  Nor 
lies  as  yet  amid  the  cruel  shades,"  t.  e,  of  the  other  world. — 548.  Non 
metuSf  officio,  &c.  "  We  have  no  fear  lest  you  repent  of  having  striven 
to  be  beforehand  with  him  in  kindness,"  i.  e,  lest,  in  the  contest  of 
mutual  good  offices,  you  repent  of  having  conferred  on  him  the  first 
obligation  by  succouring  us  his  followers.  The  common  text  has 
officio  nee  te,  &c.,  in  which  case  non  metus  will  be  equivalent  to  non 
metus  sit  tibi.  But  why  should  any  fear  have  arisen  in  Dido's  bosom  ! 
What  had  she  to  apprehend  from  the  Trojans  1  Non  metus,  therefore, 
must  be  taken  for  non  m€tw  est  iio6w. — Cert&sse  j^rioretn.  After  priorem 
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649.  Sunt  €t  ^aulii  regionibus^  &c.  ^  There  are  for  us  both  cities 
and  fields  in  Sicilian  regions,  and  (there  too  is)  the  illustrious 
Aoestes,  sprung  from  Trujan  blood."  Ilioneus  does  not  mean,  as 
some  suppose,  that  the  race  of  Trojan  descent  will  repay  her  kind- 
ness ;  but  the  mention  of  these  settlements  in  Sicily  is  here  intro- 
duced in  order  to  quiet  any  fears  which  the  queen  may  have  enter- 
tained of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Trojans,  of  settling  in 
Africa.  Compare  verses  557  and  558. — 550.  Anaque.  Some  read 
armetque,  which  is  recognized  by  several  good  MSS.;  and  the  defence 
offered  for  this  reading  is,  that  Ilioneus  wishes  to  alarm  the  fears  of 
Dido  and  her  court.  This,  however,  is  at  variance  with  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  speech. 

551.  Liceai  subducere,  "  Let  it  (only)  be  allowed  us  to  draw  up 
on  shore."  In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  ancients 
when  vessels  were  brought  to  land. — 552.  Et  tUvis  aptare  traUi. 
**  And  to  select  suitable  timber  in  the  woods,"  i.  e,  for  spars,  planks, 
&c.  Aptare  is  equivalent  here,  as  Servius  remarks,  to  aptas  diger^. 
— Et  ttringere  remot.  "  And  drcMSs  (the  boughs  of  trees  for)  oars." 
This  is  one  of  those  concise  forms  of  expression  that  bid  defiance  to 
a  dose  translation.  The  literal  meaning  is,  '*  to  strip  oars,"  i.  e,  to 
strip  off  the  foliage  and  smaller  branches  from  the  boughs  of  trees, 
and  smootli  and  shape  them  into  oars. — 553.  Si  datur  Italiamf  &c. 
''In  order  that,  if  it  be  granted  us  to  stretch  our  course  to  Italy, 
after  our  companions  and  king  have  been  recovered,  we  may  seek 
with  joy,"  &c 

656.  Sin  cAsumta  scUus,  "  But  if  (the  source  of  all  our)  safety  has 
been  taken  from  us,"  i,  e.  if  ^neas,  in  whom  all  our  hopes  of  final 
deliverance  from  misfortune  were  centred,  has  been  taken  from  us 
by  the  hand  of  death  ;  if  he,  with  whose  safety  our  own  was  identi- 
fied, has  perished. — Et  te,  pater,  &c.  Observe  the  beautiful  turn 
given  to  the  sentence  by  this  sudden  apostrophe. — 536.  Nee  spesjam 
rettat  lulu  *'  Nor  hope  of  lulus  now  remains,"  t.  e,  if  lulus,  too,  is 
taken  from  us.— -557.  At  petamus.  "  Yet  at  least  we  may  seek." — 
Paratcu,     *'  Prepared  fur  us,"  i.  e.  that  stand  ready  to  receive  us. 

569.  Talibus  Ilioneus,  Supply  verbis  reginam  alloguitur, — Ore  f rente- 
bant.  "  Murmured  assent,"  i.  e,  in  half-suppressed  accents  bignified 
their  assent. 

661.  Vvltum  demissa.  ^  With  downcast  look."  Literally,  *'  down- 
cast as  to  look."  A  beautiful  trait  of  nature  :  the  modesty  of  a 
female,  even  though  a  queen,  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  Compare 
Euripides  {Hec.  952),  alrtov  n  Kai  vofjioc  TvvaXKag  Avdpwv  firj  j3XI- 
Wf  IV  iyavriov, — 562.  Solvite.  "  Dismiss." — Sedudite  ouras,  "  Lay  aside 
your  cares."  Literally,  "  shut  out  cares,"  i.  e.  from  your  bosoms. — 
663.  lies  dura,  **  A  hard  necessity." — Talia  moliri,  "To  use  such 
precautions."  She  fears  the  power  of  her  brother  Pygmalion. — 564. 
Cuttode,     Put  for  custodibus, 

566.  Virtutesque  tirosque,  &c.  **  And  its  deeds  of  valour,  and  its 
warriors,  or  of  the  conflagration  kindled  by  so  great  a  war,"  i.  e.  or 
of  the  ruin  which  so  great  a  war  has  brought  with  it.  The  expres- 
don  virtutesque  virosque  may  also  be  taken  as  a  hendiadys  for  virtu- 
tetque  virorwn,  "  and  the  valiant  deeds  of  its  warriors." 

567.  Non  obtusa  adeo,  &c.  "  We  Carthaginians  bear  not  bosoms 
so  blunted  (to  all  kindly  feeling),  nor  does  the  Sun  yoke  his  coursers 
so  far  away  from  the  Tyrian  city."  Alluding  to  the  popular  belief 
of  the  day,  that  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  had  \fi^  x^^\usa\5SQ\ 
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of  feeling,  and  were  characterized  by  more  mdeness  and  barixaity 
than  those  of  warmer  latitudes. 

669.  Hesperiam  magnam,  ^  The  great  Hesperia.'*  Magnam  equi- 
yalent  to  fwUniUrti, — Satumia  area,  **  Saturoiao  fields,*'  i.  e,  Italian. 
Italy  was  sometimes  called  Satumia  terra,  from  Satumus  or  Saturn, 
who  was  fabled  to  have  reigned  there  after  his  expulsion  from  the 
akies  by  Jupiter. — 570.  Er yds  fines.  "  The  territories  of  Eryx,"  i.  e, 
the  lands  around  Mount  Eryx,  which  was  situate  near  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily.  This  mountain  took  its  name  from  Eryx,  son  of 
Butes  and  Venus,  who  was  killed  by  Hercules  and  buried  here.  On 
its  western  declivity  stood  the  town  of  Eryx,  and  at  no  great  distance 
to  the  east  stood  Segeste  or  ^gesta,  the  city  of  Acestes. — 671. 
Auxilio  ttUos,  "  Rendered  secure  by  my  aid." — Opibus,  "  With  my 
resources." 

672.  VuUis  et  his  mecum,  &c.  "  (Or)  are  yon  willing  even  to  settle 
along  with  me  in  these  realms  on  equal  terms !" — 673.  Urbem  quam 
stalttto,  &c.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek.  The  noun,  when  placed 
after  the  relative,  is  sometimes  put  in  the  same  case  with  it,  though 
a  different  case  is  required  by  its  own  connexion.  Thus,  Atque  <dii 
quorum  at  comoedia  prisca  virorum,  for  cUii  viri  quorum,  &c.  This  is 
sometimes  done  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  noun  even  pre* 
cedes.  The  expression  in  the  text,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  Urbs, 
quam  urbem  statue,  ^oestra  est,  i.  e.  urbs  quam  statuo,  &c. — 674.  Miki 
nuUo  disorimine  agetur,  ^  Shall  be  treated  by  me  with  no  distinction." 
In  prose  it  would  be  fiahdntur, 

670.  Aforet.  "Were  present  here."— 677-  IHmittam.  «I  will 
send  in  different  directions." — 676.  Certos.  "  Trustworthy  persons," 
t.  «.  who  will  bring  back  a  faithful  account. — 677*  Et  Libyas  lustrare 
extrema,  &c.  "  And  will  order  them  to  search  the  extreme  parts  of 
Libya,  (and  see)  ir,  having  been  shipwrecked,  he  wanders  in  any 
woods  or  cities."— 678.  Quibus.     For  Aliquibus. 

682.  QucB  nuno  animo,  &c.  "  What  intention  now  rises  in  your 
mind  ?" — 684.  Unus.  Referring  to  Orontes. — 686.  Dictis  respondsnty 
&c.  "  Every  thing  else  tallies  with  the  words  of  your  mother." 
Venus  had  said  (1.  390),  "  Namque  tibi  reduces  socios  Nuntio,  &c. — 
687.  Scindit  se,  &c.  "  Divides,  and  melts  away  into  the  pure  open 
air."— 688.  EestitU  JEneas.  "There  stood  ^neas."  Literally, 
"  iEneas  remained,"  t.  e.  after  the  cloud  had  melted  away  from 
around  him. — 689.  Os  humerosque.  "  In  visage  and  in  shoulders  like 
a  god,"  t.  e.  in  broad  and  muscular  shouldei*s,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
breadth  of  bosom.  The  ancients  were  fond  of  ascribing  a  broad  and 
powerful  chest  to  their  divinities,  especially  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Mars.     Os  and  humeros  are  accusatives  of  nearer  definition. 

Namque  ipsa  deooram,  &c.  "  For  his  mother  herself  had  breathed 
upon  her  son  beauty  of  lucks,  and  the  bright  light  of  youth,  and  (had 
kindled  up)  sparkling  graces  in  his  eyes,"  &c. — 691.  Purpuretm, 
Equivalent  to  splendidum  or  nitens,  since  not  only  its  colour,  but  its 
bright  surface  also,  were  admired  in  the  ancient  purple. — Lcetos  ho- 
nores.  The  term  laitus  here  does  not  so  much  relate  to  any  thing 
joyous,  as  to  that  which  is  bright  and  sparkling  ;  while  by  honores 
is  meant  whatever  serves  to  impart  grace,  or  render  an  object  at- 
tractive and  becoming.  Hence  Heyne  explams  it  in  this  passage  by 
ptUehritudo. 

692.  Quale  manus,  &c.  ^  Such  beauty  as  the  hand  of  the  artist 
imparta  to  ivory,  or  whea  silver,  qt  PaansaoL  inaxblo  ia  surrounded 
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with  the  yellow  gold.**  Literally,  ^  such  beauty  as  the  hands  add 
to  ivory."  The  true  force  of  the  comparison  is  this :  the  manly 
beauty  of  ^neas  was  as  much  increased  by  the  graces  which  Venus 
diffused  over  his  person,  as  the  native  beauty  of  ivory,  of  silver,  or 
Parian  marble,  when  the  skill  of  the  artist  has  been  expended  on 
them. — 693.  Pttriusw  lapis.  The  marble  obtained  from  the  island  of 
Paros,  in  the  ^gean,  was  highly  prized  for  statues.  Marble  set  in 
gold  was  sculptured,  it  is  thought,  in  relief. 

595.  Coram,  quem  qucgritisy  &c.  "  I,  whom  you  seek,  am  present 
here  before  you,  the  Trujan  iEneas."— 597.  In/andot,  "  Unutterable." 
— 598.  QtiCB  JKW,  reliquiof  Danauniy  &.c.  ^  Who  dost  offer  to  make  us, 
that  are  a  remnant  saved  from  the  Greeks,  that  are  already  worn  out 
by  every  misfortune  of  both  land  and  sea,  that  are  destitute  of  all 
things,  sharers  in  thy  city,  in  thy  home.*' — 600.  Sodas.  Equivalent 
toaootarevis. 

Orates  penaltere  dignasy  &c.  '^  To  return  thee  suitable  thanks 
18  not  in  our  power.  Dido,  nor  in  that  of  whatever  portion  of  the  Tro- 
jan race  anywhere  exists,  a  race  that  is  now  scattered  throughout 
the  wide  world."  The  full  construction  will  be,  non  opts  est  nostra/, 
neo  GetUis  Dardaniai,  quidquid  Gentis  Dardanias  est  ubique;  gentis  qua 
sparsaest,  &c. 

003.  Si  quct.  **  If  any."  For  si  aliqua, — Si  quid  usquam  justitus, 
Ac,  ^  If  justice,  and  a  mind  conscious  t<j  itself  of  rectitude,  be  any 
thing  any  where,"  i.  e,  be  any  where  aught  save  an  empty  name. — 
605.  QucB  ttxM  laka  secula,  i.  e,  what  times  so  fortunate.— ^6.  Qui  tanti 
parentes,  ^  What  so  illustrious  parents." — 607.  Dum  monttbus  umbrae, 
&c.  *'  As  long  as  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  shall  travei-se  the 
projecting  sides  of  the  same,"  i.  e,  as  long  as  the  shadows  thrown 
fr<mi  the  forests  on  the  mountains  shall  darken  the  sides  of  the  same 
as  they  move  around  with  the  sun.  As  the  sun  turns  round  these 
shadows  fall  successively  on  different  parts  of  the  mountain  side. 

608.  PoUu  dum  sidera  pasoet.  ''As  long  as  heaven  shall  feed  the 
stars."  The  stiirs  were  supposed  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosopher!! 
to  be  fed,  that  is,  to  have  what  tliey  lost  of  light  supplied  again  by 
fine  emanations  or  vapours  from  earth  and  sea.  Hence  in  Lucretius, 
**unde  cetker  sidera  pascUf^* — 610.  Qiuce  me  eunque  tocant  terra. 
**  Whatever  lands  call  me,"  i.  e.  to  take  up  my  final  residence  therein. 
He  means,  that  he  will  ever  remember  her  kindness,  in  whatever 
land  he  may  be  called  by  the  fates  to  settle. 

612.  Pott.  Used  adverbially.— 615.  §tti«  awo*.  «*  What  destiny." 
616.  Quce  vis  immanibvs,  &c.  "  What  power  brings  thee  into  contact 
with  these  savage  shores  1"  i.  e.  where  the  savage  tribes  of  Libya 
dwell.— 617.  Tune  iUe  Jineas.  ^  Art  thou  that  ^neas !"— Danfanio. 
Observe  the  hiatns  at  the  end  of  this  word,  through  the  operation  of 
the  ceesura.— 618.  Pkrygii  Simocntis.  **0f  the  Trojan  Simois."  A 
river  of  Troas,  rising  in  Mount  Ida,  and  falling  into  the  Scamander 
or  Xanthus. 

619.  Atque  equidem  memini,  &c.  ''And  I  do  indeed  remember 
that  Teucer  came  to  Sidon,  having  been  driven  out  from  his  paternal 
territories."  Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon  and  Hesione,  was  half- 
brother  uf  Ajax.  The  latter  slew  himself  in  the  course  of  the  Trojan 
war,  on  account  of  the  arms  of  Achilles,  which  had  been  awarded  to 
Ulysses;  and  the  indignation  of  Telamon  at  the  supineness  uf  Teucer 
in  not  having  avenged  his  brother's  death,  caused  him  to  banish  the 
young  prince  from  his  native  island.  Teucer  tXieTev^Y^xi.  x«>ixt«.^  \a 
P6 
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Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Salamis,  called  after  his  home. 
He  was  aided,  according  to  Virgil,  in  effecting  this  new  settlement, 
hy  Belus,  the  father  of  Dido,  and  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This, 
however,  is  a  poetic  anachronism,  in  relation  to  which  consult  the 
Life  of  Virgil  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume.  Dido  lived,  in 
£Eu:t,  many  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Equally  incorrect, 
in  point  of  history,  is  the  statement  that  Belus  reigned  over  both 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  since  the  latter  city,  at  this  time,  was  independent 
of  the  former. 

621.  Belus,  There  is,  of  course,  no  historical  truth  in  what  is 
here  stated  respecting  this  pretended  parent  of  Dido.  The  whole 
account  is  a  poetic  fiction.  Belus  is  a  name  of  Oriental  origin,  being 
derived  from  Bed  or  Baal,  **  Lord  "  or  "  Master."  This  same  root 
occurs  in  the  Carthaginian  names,  Hannibal,  Atdru-bal,  Mahar-bal, 
&c. — 622.  Tenebat.  The  imperfect  here,  in  conjunction  with  vastabat, 
implies  that  he  was  just  beginning  to  rule  over  the  island. 

623.  Casus.  "The  fall."— 624.  Begesque  Pelas^i,  "And  the 
Grecian  kings."  Pelasgi,  the  name  of  the  early  race  who  occupied 
Greece  before  the  dominion  of  the  Hellenes,  and  who  are  generally 
thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  common  stem  with  the  latter, 
is  here  put  for  Grceci. — 625.  Ipse  hostis.  **  Your  foe  himself."  Re- 
ferring to  Teucer. — Ferebat,  "Used  to  extol."— 626.  Segue  ortum 
antiqud,  &c.  Teucer  was,  in  fact,  of  Trojan  origin  on  the  mother's 
side,  since  he  was  the  son  of  Telamon  and  Hesione,  daughter  of  Lao- 
medon.  This  princess  was  given  in  marriage  to  Telamon  by  Hercules, 
on  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the  latter. 

627.  Succedite.  "  Enter  beneath."— 633.  Non  ignara  mali,  &c.  "  Not 
ignorant  of  misfortune,  I  learn  (from  my  own  case)  to  afford  succour 
to  the  wretched."  This  is  the  famous  line  of  which  Heyne  says,  that 
any  youth  who  does  not  dwell  on  it  with  a  feelihg  of  delight,  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  a  further  perusal  of  Virgil.  [So  Gray.  "  And 
from  her  own  she  learnt  to  melt  at  other's  woe."] 

632.  Divum  templis  indicit  honorem.  "  Proclaims  a  sacrifice  for 
the  temples  of  the  gods."  Virgil  here  deviates  from  the  custom  of 
heroic  times,  and  follows  that  of  his  own.  In  the  heroic  ages,  as  we 
learn  from  Homer,  the  arrival  of  a  stranger-guest  was  greeted  with 
a  sacrifice  imder  the  roof  of  the  entertainer,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  banquet  on  the  remains  of  the  victim. — 633.  Nee  minus 
interea.  "  Meanwhile  too."  Literally,  "  nor  less  meanwhile." — 634. 
Magnorum  horrentia  centum,  &c  "  A  hundred  bristly  backs  of  large- 
sized  swine." 

636.  Munera  Icetitiamque  dii.  "As  presents  and  the  means  of 
passing  a  joyous  day."  Dii  an  old  form  for  diei.  There  is  great 
doubt  about  the  true  reading.  The  MSS.  vary  between  die,  dii,  and 
dei.  They  who  read  dei,  refer  this  to  Bacchus,  and  either  make  a 
hendiadys  of  munera  loBtUiamque,  "  the  joyous  gifts  of  the  god,"  op 
join  munera  in  construction  with  the  previous  line,  and  place  a  comma 
after  it.  The  objection  to  oM  is,  that  the  mention  of  Bacchus  is  too 
abrupt;  and,  besides,  if  munera  indicates  any  thing  different  from 
what  is  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse,  the  copula  ought  to  bo 
expressed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  place  a  comma  after  munera^ 
the  effect  is  stiff  and  frigid.  In  favour  of  dii  it  may  be  urged,  that 
Aulus  Gellius  recognizes  this  reading.  (N,  A,  ix.  14.)  Perhaps  the 
most  rational  conclusion  is  that  Virgil  wrote  neither  dii  nor  dei  (for 
certainly  neither  has  much  to  i^commend  \i\  and  that  this  is  one  of 
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those  passages  which  the  death  of  the  poet  prevented  him  from 
putting  into  a  proper  shape 

(S37-  Regali  spUndida  luxu  instruitur,  **  Is  splendidly  arrayed  in 
regal  sumptuousness."  SpUndida  iruiruitur  is  a  prolepsis  here  for 
ut  tplendida  esset,  &c. — 639.  Arte  laborata  wstet,  &c.  ''  Ck>uch  cover- 
ings are  there,  wrought  with  elaborate  art,  and  of  rich  purple." 
Supply  adsurU  with  vestes.—dAO,  Ingeru  argentum  mensis,  &c.  '^  There 
is  massive  silver  on  the  tables,  and  embossed  in  gold  are  the  brave 
deeds  of  their  sires."  Supply  adest  with  argentum,  Wunderlich, 
however,  and  Wagner  refer  ingena,  not  to  massiveness,  but  to  abund- 
ance of  plate. — Coslata.  The  terms  oodare  and  codcUura  are  constantly 
employed  to  denote  work  fashioned  in  relief. — 642.  Dueta,  "  Traced." 
^—GentiSy  i.  e,  of  the  royal  line. 

643.  Neque  enim  patrius,  &c.  "  For  a  father's  love  suffered  not 
his  mind  to  enjoy  repose." — 64.5.  Ascanioferat  hcee,  "  To  bear  these 
tidings  to  Ascanius."  The  subjunctives  ferat  and  ducat  depend  on 
fU  understood,  and  which  is  implied,  in  fact,  in  prcemittit.  This  is 
the  earlier  construction,  and  occupies  a  middle  rank  between  the 
bare  infinitive  and  the  expression  of  ut. — 646.  Omnis  in  Ascanio,  &c. 
**  All  the  solicitude  of  the  fond  parent  centres  in  Ascanius." 

648.  Signt»  auroque  rigentem,  *'  Stiffening  (to  the  view)  with 
figures  and  with  gold,"  t.  e.  with  forms  of  human  beings,  or  repre- 
sentations of  things,  embroidered  thereon  in  gold.  The  term  ''cloak," 
though  commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  translation  of  palla,  conveys 
no  accurate  conception  of  the  form,  material,  or  use  of  the  latter. 
The  palla,  as  well  as  the  pallium  and  palliolum,  was  always  a  rec- 
tangular piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  or,  at  least,  nearly  square.  It  was, 
indeed,  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was  taken  from  the  loom, 
being  made  entirely  by  the  weaver.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
its  most  common  material  was  wool.  It  was  often  folded  about  the 
body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from  cold,  and  without  any 
regard  to  gracefulness  of  appearance.  A  more  graceful  mode  uf 
wearing  it  was  to  attach  it  by  means  of  a  brooch,  and  allow  it  to 
hang  down  from  the  shoulders. 

649.  Et  oircumtextum  eroceo^  &c.  "  And  a  veil  bordered  all  around 
with  the  saffron-hued  acanthus,"  i.  e,  having  a  border  of  yellow 
acanthus  flowers.  The  acanthus  generally  bears  a  white  flower; 
one  kind,  however,  yields  a  flower  of  a  reddish-yellow  hue,  and  it  is 
to  this  that  Virgil  alludes  here. 

650.  Quo8  ilia  Mycenis  extulerat.  **  Which  she  had  brought  from 
Mycenae,  when  she  was  seeking  Troy,  and  an  unlawful  union  (with 
Paris)." — Mycenis.  Put  here  for  Greece  generally,  just  as  Argivce  is 
to  be  taken  as  equivalent  merely  to  Gtcbccb;  for  Helen  was  of  SparUin 
origin,  and  fled  with  Paris  from  Sparta. 

^3.  Ilione,  maxima  natarum,  &c.  "  Ilione,  eldest  of  the  daughters 
of  Priam."  She  married  Polymestor,  king  of  Thrace. — 654.  CoUoque 
wumile  baccatum,  *'  And  a  bead  necklace,"  i.  e.  a  necklace  consisting 
of  berries,  small  spheres  of  glass,  amethyst,  &c.,  strung  together.  It 
is  a  very  common  error  to  translate  monile  baccatum,  **  a  pearl  neck- 
lace." Ancient  necklaces  have  been  found,  in  which  small  golden 
lizards  alternate  with  drops. 

655.  Et  duplicem  gemmvs,  &c.  "  And  a  diadem  double  with  gems 
and  gold,"  i.  e,  a  gulden  diadem  adorned  with  gems. — 656.  Hoio 
cderanSf  i.  e.  hastening  to  procure  and  bring  these  things.  He  had 
received  his  orders  in  v.  644,  seqq. 
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657,  Cytherea.  Consult  note  on  v.  257. — Novat  arUAwnai.  "^Re- 
volves new  artifices." — 658.  Faciem  mutotiM.  **  Changed  in  form." 
Fades,  though  usually  denoting  the  face  or  visage,  is  sometimes,  as 
here,  taken  for  the  wliule  person. 

659.  Donisque  furentem  incendat,  &.c.  '^  And  inflame  with  the  gifts 
the  impassioned  queen,  and  in  wrap  the  fire  (of  love)  into  her  very 
bones,"  i.  «.  iutroduce,  or  cause  to  enter,  &c.  Cicero  uses  implioan 
in  a  similar  way.  (De  Divin.  i.  36.)  Some  connect  donU  with  fu- 
retUem,  but  improperly. — 661.  Qaippe  domum  timet ,  &c.  ^'  For  she 
fears  the  line  of  dubious  faith,  and  the  Tyrians  of  double  tongue," 
i.  e.  the  treacherous  Tyrians,  who  utter  words  in  two  senses,  a  true 
and  a  false  one.  BUingues  properly  means  *'  speaking  two  languages." 
The  bad  faith  of  the  Carthaginians  (Punica  fides)  became  proverbial 
among  the  Romans. — Doinum  ambiguam.  Venus  suspects  the  line  of 
Dido,  from  the  specimen  of  treachery  that  had  been  given  by  Pyg- 
malion. We  have  altered  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  with 
Wagner.  The  common  text  has  a  period  after  ignenif  and  a  semicolon 
after  bilingttes,  which  pointing  will  give  quippe  the  force  of  "  namely." 
662.  Urit.  "  Disquiets  her."  Supply  earn.— Sub  noctem,  **  With 
the  night."  More  literally,  "  at  the  approach  of  night."  The  poet 
represents  the  goddess,  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  passing  sleepless 
nights  through  anxiety  for  her  son. — 664.  Me€e  vires,  "My  strength," 
i.  e,  true  source  of  all  thy  mother's  mighty  influence. — 665.  PcUris 
summi  Typhoia  tda.  "  The  giant-quelling  bolts  of  the  omnipotent 
Father."  Literally,  "  the  Typhoian  missiles,"  i.  e,  the  thunderbolts 
with  which  Jupiter  smote  down  the  monstrous  giant  Typhueus,  when 
he  warred  against  the  skies. 

666.  Tuanumina,  ** Thy  aid."— 667.  Ut,  "How, "—668,  Nota  tibu 
**  Is  well  known  to  thee."  The  plural  for  the  singular,  notum  tibi  est, 
in  imitation  of  an  idiom  prevalent  among  the  Greek  tragic  writers. 
Thus,  dadoffikv  wq  ioiKt,  rtivit  KarOavtlVf  *^  It  is  decreed,  as  it 
seems,  that  this  female  die."  {Soph,  Antig.  576.) 

670.  Hunc,  "  This  brother  of  thine."— 671.  Et  vereor,  quo,  Ac. 
"  And  I  fear  me,  whither  this  Junonian  hospitality  may  be  tending," 
i.  e.  this  hospitality  in  a  city  over  which  Juno  presides. — 672.  Hand 
tatUo  cessabit,  &c.  "  She  will  not  cease  (from  her  machinations)  in 
6o  critical  a  posture  of  affairs."  More  literally,  at  so  important  a 
hinging-point  of  affairs." 

673.  Capere  ante  dolis,  &c.  i  e.  to  surround  the  queen  so  effec- 
tually with  lore  for  iEneas,  that  this  may  form  an  irresistible  barrier 
to  any  evil  machinations  of  Juno. — 674.  Ne  quo  se  numine  muteL 
"  That  she  may  not  change  her  sentiments  through  the  influence  of 
any  divinity." 

676.  Qud,  "  In  what  way."  Supply  ratione. — Nostram  nuno  acoipe 
metUem.  **  Listen  now  to  my  scheme." — 677*  Regius  puer.  Ascanius, 
as  i£neas  is  often  called  rex  jEneas, — 679.  Felago  et  flammis,  &c. 
'*  Remaining  from  the  deep  and  the  flames  of  Troy." — 680.  Super 
aUa  Cythera,  &c.  *'I  will  hide  in  my  own  sacred  abode  in  lofty 
Cythera  or  in  Idalium."  The  preposition  super  is  not  unfrequently 
used  for  in  and  ad,  where  lofty  places  are  referred  to.  Thus  Ovid  : 
"Super  alta  perennis  Astra  ferar"  (Met.  xv.  875) ;  and  again  in 
Livy,  "  Castris  super  ripam  posiiis**  (xxi.  5).  On  the  other  hand, 
sub  is  similarly  used  in  speaking  of  low  situations,  as,  for  example,  of 
valleys ;  tlms,  "  Vidimus  obscuris  primum  sub  vaUibus  urbem,"  {  Virg, 
^n.  ix,  244,) 
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C^ra,  The  Greek  aecasative  plural.  Cythera  was  an  island  in 
the  ^gean  Sea,  to  the  south  of  Laconia.  It  was  celebrated  in  fable 
as  having  received  Venus  on  her  rising  from  the  sea,  and  hence  was 
sacred  to  her. — 681.  Idalium,  A  mountain  and  grove  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  sacred  to  Venus. — 682.  Ne  qu6.  toire  dolos,  &c  "  That 
he  may  not  in  any  way  be  able  to  learn  our  stratagem,  or  present 
himself  in  the  very  midst  of  it."  More  literally,  '*  come  in  contact 
with  us,"  ^  meet  us,"  and  thereby  disconcert  our  schemes. 

683.  Tu  faciem  iUius,  &.C.  ^  Do  thou,  with  guileful  art,  counterfeit 
his  form,"  &c.  FalU  faciem  a  concise  mode  of  speaking  for  fomiem 
efus  simiUando  faUe,  *'  deceive  by  assuming  his  form. "---684.  Puer. 
•*A  boy  thyself "—686.  Laticemque  Lyceum.  "And  the  liquor  of 
Lyseus,"  L  e.  wine.  Bacchus  was  called  Lyceus,  in  Greek  Avaioc, 
from  Xow,  "  to  release,"  or  *'  free,"  because  he  frees  the  mind  from 
cares.— 687.  Fiyei,  '<  Shall  imprint."— 688.  OccuUum  intpires,  &c. 
^  Thou  mayest  breathe  into  her  the  hidden  fire,  and  deceive  her 
with  thy  poison." 

691.  Ascanio  placidamf  &c.  "  Bedews  with  placid  sleep  the  limbs 
of  Ascanius."  The  expression,  irrigat  per  membra  quietem,  is  poetic 
fur  irrigat  membra  quiete.  Sleep  descends  upon  Ascanius  with  its 
refreshing  influence  like  the  dew  of  the  night  upon  the  face  of  nature. 
Hence  a  Greek  poet  would  speak  of  vypdg  Cttvoc,  **  humid  sleep.*' 
— 692.  Fotum,  "  Cherished."  Venus  is  compared  to  a  fond  parent 
cherishing  her  offspring  in  her  bosom. 

693.  lfl)i  motlis  amaraeuSf  &c.  ''Where  the  soft  marjoram,  breath- 
ing upon,  embraces  him  with  its  flowers  and  fragrant  shade."  The 
perfume  of  the  amaracus  (sweet-marjoram)  is  said  to  produce  sleep, 
and,  according  to  Pliny  (H,  N.  xxi.  11),  the  best  grew  in  Cyprus, 
whither  Ascanius  is  now  conveyed.  Observe  the  beautiful  image  in 
iupiraiu:  the  flower  breathes  upon  the  boy,  and  steeps  his  senses  in 
repose. 

696.  Duce  Icettu  Aohate,  Equivalent  to  duce  gattdens  Achate,  and  a 
mere  ornamental  expression  for  Achatem  habens  duoem. — 697*  Aulceit 
jam  u  regina,  &c.  ''The  queen  has  already  taken  her  seat  on  a 
golden  couch  (adorned)  with  rich  coverings,  and  has  placed  herself 
in  the  midst."  Not,  as  some  maintain,  on  the  middle  seat  or  reclining- 
place  of  the  couch,  the  seats  on  either  side  of  her  being  intended 
respectively  for  ^neas  and  the  false  Ascanius  ;  but,  simply,  occupy- 
ing what  would  be  in  modern  parlance  the  head  of  the  table,  with  the 
couches  for  the  guests,  both  Trojans  and  Tyrians,  arranged  on  each 
side  and  extending  down  the  hall. 

AtUans.  By  these  are  here  meant,  not  hangings,  but  couch- 
coverings,  or  veites  stragulce, — 698.  AureA,  To  be  pronounced,  in 
scanning,  as  a  dissyllable,  aur&. — SpondA.  Properly  the  open  side  of 
the  couch,  at  which  persons  entered.  It  is  here  put  for  the  couch 
itself. — LocavU,    Supply  tese, 

700.  Stratoque  super,  &c.  "  And  recline  upon  the  outspread 
purple,"  i.  e,  upon  the  couches  over  which  are  spread  purple  coun- 
terpanes, or  wstes  stragtdce.  Literally,  "it  is  reclined  (by  them)," 
Observe  the  force  of  d%8  in  discumhitur,  as  referring  to  the  different 
places  of  the  guests  on  the  diflerent  couches.  The  poet  here  speaks 
in  accordance  with  Roman  custom.  This  people  reclined  at  their 
meals.  On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three  persons.  They 
lay  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  axm.^  tA\<^ 
head  a  little  nuaed,  the  back  supported  by  cuabion&^axkii^^^Xv^ssX^'^ 
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Btretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the  feet  of  the  first 
behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the 
third,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  When  they  ate,  they  raised 
themselyes  on  their  elbow,  and  made  use  of  the  right  hand.  A 
banqueting-room  generally  contained  three  couches  {Tptig  cXIvat), 
holding  nine  guests,  and,  from  the  number  of  couches,  was  called 
triclinium, 

701.  DatU  famuli,  &c.  Water  is  carried  around  for  cleansing  the 
hands  of  the  guests  previous  to  eating.  It  was  poured  from  a  ewer 
upon  the  hands  of  the  person,  a  basin  being  held  under. — Cereremque 
eanistrit,  &c.  "  And  supply  bread  from  baskets."  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  husbandry,  is  here  put  by  metonymy  for  bread.  The  loaves  of  the 
ancients  were  generally  circular,  and  more  or  less  flat. 

702.  Tonsisque  ferunt,  &c.  "  And  bring  towels  with  shorn  nap." 
The  mantUia  here  meant  were  woollen,  with  a  soft  and  even  nap. 
They  were  intended  for  drying  the  hands  after  washing,  and  also  to 
answer  as  napkins.  They  would  be  particularly  needful  in  the  latter 
case,  as  the  ancients  ate  with  their  fingers. 

703.  Quinquoffinta  intus  famuke,  &c.  "  In  the  interior  of  the 
mansion  were  fifty  maid-servants."  Intua  here  marks  the  place 
where  the  culinary  operations  were  conducted. — 704.  Penum  gtruere,  et 
fiammis,  &c.  "  To  arrange  the  food  for  culinary  purposes,  and  en- 
large the  auspicious  influence  of  the  Penates  by  means  of  fires  at 
the  hearth,"  i.  e.  to  bring  out  the  family-stores  from  the  penus,  and 
cook  the  viands  at  the  hearth.  The  Penata  presided  over  the  penus, 
or  general  receptacle  of  family-stores.  They  were  supposed  also  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  those  operations  by  which  food  was 
rendered  more  available  for  human  purposes  ;  operations,  namely,  of 
a  culinary  nature,  by  which  the  extent  of  their  beneficial  superin* 
tendence  would  be  greatly  enlarged.  This  idea  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
cidclere,  which  is  used  here  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  in  the 
Moretum  of  Virgil,  v.  38,  where  gelidot  adolere  liquores  means  **  to 
render  the  cold  water  more  available,"  "  to  increase  its  usefulness," 
"to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  action."  So  adolere  verbenag,  thura, 
hostiam,  &c,  to  make  the  vervain,  the  frankincense,  the  victim,  have 
a  more  enlarged  action  or  influence ;  in  other  words,  to  burn  them 
on  the  altar,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  enlarge  their  sphere  of  action,  and 
convert  them  into  means  of  propitiating  the  gods. 

706.  Qui  onerent  ....  pojiant.  Equivalent  to  quibus  eura  ett  ut 
Querent  ....  ponant.  Hence  we  see  why  the  subjunctive  is  pre- 
ferable here  to  the  indicative. 

707.  Per  limina  Iceta  frequentes,  &c.  "  Assemble  in  great  numbers 
throughout  the  joyous  avenues  of  the  mansion,"  i.  e.  joyous,  because 
about  to  be  the  scene  of  festivity.  Limina  is  here  put  by  synecdoche 
for  domus. — 708.  Toris  pictis,  '*  On  the  embroidered  couches." 
Pictis  is  a  beautiful  epithet  here,  meaning,  literally,  ^  painted,"  i.  e. 
by  the  needle. — 7 10.  Flagrantesque  Dei  vulttu.  "And  the  gk>wing 
countenance  of  the  god."  The  reference  is  particularly  to  the  spark- 
ling fire  of  the  eyes. — 7 11.  Pictum.  "  Embroidered  along  its  border." 

712.  Infdix  Phoenissa.  "The  unliappy  Phoenician  (queen),"  i,  e. 
Dido. — Petti  devota  futurce,  "  Wholly  given  up  to  a  passion  destined 
to  be  her  destruction."  Literally,  "  devoted  unto  future  destruction." 
713.  Expleri  mentem  nequit.  "Cannot  be  satisfied  in  mind,"  i.  e, 
cannot  sate  the  feelings  that  disquiet  her. 
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brace  and  on  the  neck  of  ^Eneas,  and  had  gratified  the  ardent 
affection  of  him  who  was  not  his  parent."  Literally,  **  of  his  false 
parent."  Servios  explains  foUsi  by  "  qui  faUebatur"  but  this  is 
extremely  harsh. — 717*  Beginam  petit.  These  words  seem  plainly 
to  favour  the  idea  that  iEneas  and  the  pretended  Ascanius  were 
recliniug  apart  from  Dido,  and  not  occupying  the  same  couch  with  the 
queen. — 718.  Hceret,  "  Keeps  clinging  to  him." — Fovet.  "  Fondles 
him." 

Inscia  Dido,  &c.  "  (She)  Dido  being  ignorant  how  mighty  a  god 
18  settling  down  upon  her,  a  wretched  one,"  i.  e.  is  bearing  down 
upon  her  with  all  his  power.  We  have  placed  a  semicolon  after 
fotety  80  as  to  make  a  new  clause  commence  with  inscia.  This  gives 
a  more  forcible  turn  to  the  sentence  than  the  common  pointing, 
namely,  a  comma  after  fovet. — 719-  Insidat,  Wagner  prefers  insideat, 
a  verb  of  rest,  and  explains  it  by  the  peculiar  position  of  the  parties, 
the  queen  being  in  a  reclining  posture  on  the  couch,  and  the  boy 
resting  upon  her  bosom. 

720.  McUris  Acidalice.  ''Of  his  Acidalian  mother."  Venus  was 
ealled  Acidalia,  from  a  fountain  of  the  same  name  at  Orchomenus 
m  Bceotia,  which  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in  which  the  Graces,  her 
handmaids,  were  wont  to  bathe. — Abclere  Sychceum.  "  To  efface 
(firom  her  bosom  the  image  of)  Sychaeus." — 721.  Et  vivo  tentat,  &c. 
**  And  strives  to  preoccupy  with  a  living  love  her  feelings  long  since 
unmoved  by  passion,  and  her  heart  (long)  unaccustomed  to  its  con- 
trol." Observe  the  force  of  pro!  in  composition  :  i,  e.  before  the 
remembrance  of  Sychseus  again  becomes  powerful. 

723.  Pottquam  prima  quies,  &c.  '*  After  the  first  cessation  had 
taken  place  unto  the  banquet,  and  the  viands  were  removed,"  i.  e, 
after  the  mere  eating  was  gone  through  with.  Menses  is  here  merely 
equivalent  to  dapes,  and  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Ho- 
meric custom  of  removing  the  tables  themselves.  In  verse  736,  Dido 
pours  out  a  libation  upon  the  table  still  remaining  before  her. 

724.  Crateras  magnos  statuunt.  ''They  set  down  large  mixers." 
The  crater  was  a  vessel  in  which  the  wine,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  ancients,  who  very  seldom  drank  it  pure,  was  mixed  with  water, 
and  from  which  the  cups  were  filled.  The  liquid  was  conveyed  from 
the  crater  into  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  a  cyathus,  or  small 
ladle. 

JB5f  vina  coronant.  "  And  cro\vn  the  wine,"  i.  e.  deck  with  gar- 
lands the  mixer  containing  the  liquor.  Buttmann,  in  his  Lexilogus 
(p.  293,  294,  Eng.  Trand.),  has  very  satisfactorily  shown  that  we  are 
not,  in  rendering  these  words,  to  think  of  the  Homeric  iTrtore^ecrdai 
icoTolOy  "to  fill  high  with  wine,"  since  Virgil,  in  that  case,  would 
have  written  vinoque  coronant, 

725.  Fit  strepitus  tectis.  "  A  loud  din  arises  throughout  the  hall." 
The  noise  of  many  voices  engaged  in  conversation. — Dependent  lychni, 
&c.  "  Blazing  lamps  hang  down  from  the  fretted  ceilings  overlaid 
with  gold."  The  ceilings  of  the  Roman  houses  seem  originally  to 
have  been  left  uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof,  or 
the  upper  story,  being  visible.  Afterwards  planks  were  placed  across 
these  beams,  at  certain  intervals,  leaving  hollow  spaces  called  lacu- 
naria,  or  laquearia,  which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  and 
ivory,  and  sometimes  with  paintings. 

728.  Gh-avem  gemmis  auroque pateram,    "  A  boY^l  \\e».v^  V\\Ja. 

gems  and  gold/*  L  e.  a.  golden  patera  studded  wiih  ^em«.  T\i«  ^«Xat& 
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was  a  broad  and  comparatively  shallow  bowl,  used  for  libations,  and 
also  fur  drinking  out  of  at  banquets.  They  were  not  always  supplied 
with  handles. 

729.  ImplevUque  meroy  &c.  Unmixed  wine  {irnero)  was  always  used 
for  libatiiins. — Belw.  Not  the  father  of  Dido,  but  a  distant  ancestor, 
and  probably  the  founder  of  the  line. — Et  omnes  a  Belo.  '*  And  ail 
from  Belus  (downward),"  i.  e.  and  all  his  descendants. — 730.  Soliti. 
"  Were  wont  to  fill."     Supply  implere. 

731.  Jupiter,  Dido  here  offers  up  a  prayer  to  Jupiter  as  the  god 
of  hospitality. — HospUibug,  "  To  those  who  are  connected  by  the  ties 
of  hospitality,"  «.  e.  to  both  guest  and  host. — 732.  Hunc  IcBtum 
TyrUsque,  &c.  *'  May  it  be  thy  pleasure,  that  this  day  prove  a  joyous 
one  to  both  the  Tyrians  and  those  who  have  come  from  Troy." — 
733.  Nostrosqtu  hujus,  &c.  *'  And  that  our  descendants  may  hold  this 
(same  day)  in  their  remembrance,"  i.  e,  may  remember  to  celebrate 
it  as  often  as  it  returns.     With  minores  supply  natu. 

734.  Et  bona  Juno.  "And  propitious  Juno."— 735.  Coetum.  "The 
present  meeting." — Faventes.  "With  favouring  feelhigs." — 763.^  in 
mensam  laticum,  &c.  "  And  poured  out  upon  the  table  a  libation  of  the 
honouring  liquor,"  i.  e.  of  wine,  the  liquor  wont  to  be  poured  out  in 
honour  of  the  gods. — 736.  Laticum.  For  laticis.  The  plural,  as  more 
intensive,  is  here  put  for  the  singular. — 737'  Libato,  "  The  libation 
having  been  made,"  i.  e,  a  part  of  the  wine  having  been  thus  poured 
out.  With  libato  supply  tnno. — Summo  tenus  attigit  ore.  "  She  touched 
(the  remaining  contents  of  the  bowl)  with  the  tip  of  her  lips." — 738. 
Increpitans.  "  With  a  chiding  air,"  i.  e,  with  the  air  and  manner  of 
one  playfully  chiding  him  for  his  apparent  delay,  and  conveying  a 
challenge,  as  it  were,  to  drain  the  cup. — Impiger  hausU,  "  Not  slowly 
drained."  Some  incorrectly  render  hausit  "  seized." — 739.  Et  pleno 
te  proluU  auro,  "  And  drenched  himself  with  the  contents  of  the  fiill 
golden  cup."  Compare  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5,  16),  rnuUd  prolutus  mppd, 
**  drenched  with  plenty  of  poor  wine." 

740.  CUhard  erinitus  lopas,  &c.  "  The  long-haired  lopas,  with 
his  golden  lyre,  pours  forth  in  loud  song  what  things  mightiest 
Atlas  had  taught  him."  Some  editions  read  quern  maximus  AtlaSf 
Slc,  "whom  mightiest  Atlas  had  taught;"  but  the  words  '* lopas 
eithard  penonat"  require  an  accusative  of  the  object,  not  of  the  sub- 
ject— Singers  at  banquets  generally  wore  their  hair  long,  in  imitation 
of  Apollo. 

741.  Maximus  Atlas.  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  was  celebrated  m 
fable  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  also  for  his 
invention  of  the  sphere.  In  this  way  some  explained  the  other  fable 
of  his  supporting  the  heavens. 

742.  Errant^m  lunam.  "  Of  the  wandering  moon,"  ».  e.  of  the 
path  desciibed  by  the  moon  in  the  heavens. — Solisque  labores.  "  And 
of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,"  i.  e,  eclipses  and  their  causes. — 743. 
Ignes.  "  The  fires  of  heaven,"  i.  e.  the  lightning. — 744.  Arcturum, 
Arcturus  is  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  {apxroc,  ovpa),  in 
the  constellation  of  Bodies. — Pluviasque  Hyadas.  "  And  the  rainy 
Hyades."  The  Hyades  are  stars  at  the  head  of  the  Bull,  whose 
setting,  both  in  the  evening  and  morning  twilight,  was  a  sure  har- 
binger of  rainy  weather.  Their  number  is  variously  given ;  most 
commoD]y,  however,  as  seven.    The  name  Hyades  {^Tddtg)  is  derived 

irom  {/at,  "  to  rain." 
6r€mino9que  Triona.    ^  And  tV\e  tvf  o  'fiean^^  \.  e.  V!bA  Qec««i\Ke  and 
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the  Less.  The  literal  meaning  of  Triones  is  **  the  ploughing  oxen," 
this  being  the  name  more  commonly  applied  to  the  two  bears  by  the 
Romans.  Hence  SepUmtr'w,  and  also  SeptenUrionea,  "  the  North,"  i.  e. 
the  seven  stars,  or  oxen  (triones),  forming  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  near  the  North  Pole. 

745.  Q^aid  taidwii  Oceano,  &c.  **  Why  the  winter-suns  hasten  so 
much  to  dip  themselves  in  the  ocean,  or  what  delay  impedes  the  slow- 
moving  nights,"  i.  e.  why  the  days  are  so  short  in  winter,  and  the 
nights  so  long. — 747.  Ingeminant  plausu.  **  Redouble  their  plaudits." 
More  poetical  and  elegant  than  ingeminant  plausum. — TroHsque  m- 
quuntur,     **  And  the  Trojans  follow  their  example." 

748.  Vario  noctem  sermone  trahebat,  **  Prolonged  the  night  in  varied 
converse."  More  elegant  than  sermonefn  trahebat  in  noctem. — 749, 
Longumque  bibebat  amorem.     "  And  drank  in  long  draughts  of  love." 

751.  Aurorce  filius,  Memnon,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  Servios 
says  that  the  arms  of  Memnon  were  fabricated  by  Vulcan,  but  this  is 
a  mere  figment  of  the  grammarians.  Dido's  curiosity  was  excited 
by  Memnon's  having  come  from  the  remotest  £a8t,  and  she  was 
anxious  merely  to  ascertain  his  particular  costume. — 762.  Diomedia 
equi.  The  horses  of  Rhesus,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  Dio- 
inede.  Consult  1.  472.— Qtcan^iM.  i.  e.  how  great  in  bodily  strength 
and  in  heroic  valour.     No  allusion  is  meant  to  any  greatness  of  size. 

755.  Septiina  atstcu,    '^  The  seventh  summer,"  t.  e,  year. 
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1.  Conticuere  omnes,  &c.  **  All  became  silent,  and  kept  their  looks 
(fixed  upon  him)  in  deep  attention."  The  aorist  conticuere  denotes 
an  instantaneous  result ;  the  imperfect,  tenebant,  a  continued  action. 
— IntetUi,  Much  stronger  than  attenti  would  have  been.  The  latter 
is  merely  opposed  to  negligentes;  whereas  the  former  is  a  metaphorical 
expression,  borrowed  from  the  bendiug  of  a  bow,  and  indicates, 
therefore,  an  eager  degree  of  attention. 

2.  Alto,  **  Lofty."  A  mere  ornamental  epithet.  The  couches  of 
the  ancients,  at  banquets,  were  generally  high,  in  order  to  display  to 
more  advantage  the  rich  coverings  and  other  ornaments,  and  were 
ascended  by  means  of  a  bench  or  steps,  ^neas  begins  his  narrative 
vrhile  reclining  on  one  of  these. 

3.  In/andum.  "  Unutterable."— 4.  Ut,  "  To  tell  how."— Zamen- 
tabile,  **  Worthy  of  being  lamented." — 6.  Quceque  ipse  miserrima 
vidi,  &c.  **  As  well  as  those  most  afflicting  scenes  which  I  myself 
beheld,  and  of  which  I  formed  a  large  part,"  i.  e.  and  in  which  I 
personally  took  a  conspicuous  share. — 6.  Quis  taliafandOf  &c.  "  Who 
of  the  Myrmidons,  or  Dolopians,  or  what  soldier  of  the  cruel  Ulysses, 
can  refrain  from  tears  while  relating  such  things  1"  Observe  the 
unusual  employment  of  the  gerund,  equivalent  to  quum  talia  fatur,—~ 
Myrmidonumy  &c.  The  Myrmidones  and  Dolopes  were  both  Thes- 
satian  tnbes  under  the  sway  of  Achilles,  and  forming  part  of  his 
forces  before  Troy.  The  Dolopes  were  under  the  immediate  commsAd. 
of  Phoenix,  the  friend  and  foi-mer  preceptor  of  l\\e  feow  w\  V«\«o». — 
8.  Tanperet,    Supply  si^    Observe  the  differen'^e  Y>clv< ecu  temperofrt 
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with  the  accusative,  "to  reguLite,"  and  temperare  with  the  datiye, 
"  to  restrain." 

9.  PrcBcipUat,  Supply  se.  Night  is  here  personified,  and,  like  the 
son,  moves  through  the  heavens  in  a  chariot.  Her  coui'se  is  from 
east  to  west,  along  an  imaginary  arc,  or  semicircle,  the  middle  point 
of  which  is  the  zenith,  or  the  part  of  the  heavens  directly  over  our 
heads.  The  first  half  of  her  course  is  an  ascending,  the  latter  half  a 
descending  one,  and  on  completing  her  route  she  plunges  with  her 
car  into  the  western  ocean.  PrcecipUat  here  refers  to  the  latter  half 
of  her  course,  when  the  chariot  of  night  plunges  downward,  after 
leaving  the  zenith,  and  hence  the  time  indicated  by  the  words  of 
J^neas  is  shortly  after  midnight. 

Suadetitque  cadentia  sidera,  &c.  **  And  the  sinking  stars  invite  to 
repose."  Literally,  "  advise  slumbers."  Cadentia  must  not  be  ren- 
dered "  setting."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  merely  this, 
that  the  stars  had  now  passed  the  meridian,  and  commenced  their 
downward  course ;  in  other  words  that  it  was  now  past  midnight 
Ruseus,  therefore,  is  entirely  wrong  in  making  ^Eneas  not  begin  his 
story  until  the  stars  were  setting,  that  is,  until  near  break  of  day. 
As  the  narrative  is  a  long  one,  and  occupies  two  books,  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  concluded  until  broad, day  light,  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  book. 

10.  Amor.  "  A  desire." — Cognotcere.  "  To  become  acquainted  with." 
The  infinitive  is  here  employed,  by  a  Grsecism,  for  the  genitive  of  the 
gerund,  cognoscendiy  *'  of  becoming  acquainted  with."  So  in  the  next 
line,  audire  for  audiendi,  11.  Stpremum  laborem.  "The  last  (sad) 
effort." 

12.  Meminigse  horret,  &c.  "  Shudders  at  the  remembrance,  and 
habitually  shrinks  back  through  grief."  Mefugit  is  here  employed, 
not,  as  Servius  thinks,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but  as  the 
aorist  to  denote  what  is  habitual  and  customary.  It  is  equivalent 
therefore,  to  refugere  solet.— IS.  Incipiam,  **I  (nevertheless)  will 
berin." 

Fracti.  "  Broken  in  spirit." — Fatisque  repulsi.  "  And  repelled  by 
the  Fates,"  i.  e.,  in  their  every  attempt  to  take  the  city.  It  was 
fated  that  Troy  should  not  be  taken  until  after  a  siege  of  nine  years. 
15.  Instar  montis.  ''As  vast  as  a  mountain."  Consult  note  on 
vi.  866.  16.  Sectd  abiete.  "  With  cut  fir,"  t.  <?.  with  planks  of  fir. 
Abiete  must  be  pronounced  here  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,  ab-yite. 
n.  Votum  pro  reditu  simulant.  "They  pretend  that  it  has  been 
vowed  for  a  (safe)  return,"  i.  e.  that  it  is  a  votive  offering  to  Minerva, 
intended  to  propitiate  the  goddess,  and  secure  a  favourable  return  to 
their  homes.  Votum  here  is  not  a  noun,  but  is  put  for  votum  esse,  as 
referring  to  equum. —  Vagatur,  **  Spreads." 

18.  Hue  delecta  virum,  &c.     "Hither,  having  selected  them  by 
lot,  (they  bring,  and)  shut  up  within  its  dark  sides  chosen  warriors." 
Literally,  "chosen  bodies  of  warriors."     Observe  the  double  con- 
struction in  hue  indudunty  implying  a  bringing  to,  and  shutting  up 
within. — 20.  Artnato  mUite.    "  With  armed  soldiery."     This  story  of 
the  wooden  horse  was  derived  from  the  Odyssey,  and  from  the  Cy- 
clic poets ;  but  the  skill  with  which  Virgil  has  raised  this  idle  fiction 
into  importance  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
21.  Est  in  conspeotu  Tenedos.    "  There  lies  in  view  (of  the  Trojan 
huid)  Tenedos."     The  distance  between  \\vSa  y^«lw^  «bW^  tVve  mainland 
M  only  forty  stadia,  or  a  Uttle  moie  Wiwi  iswi  %sv^  w  XmbM  tsE^^s^— 
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Notimma  fatnA,  Heyne  refers  these  words  to  the  reputation  which 
the  temple  and  worship  of  Apollo  Smintheus  procured  for  the  island. 
The  poet,  however,  would  rather  seem  to  have  had  in  view  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  later  times,  when  the  island  had  become  con- 
spicuous in  the  songs  of  the  posthomeric  bards. 

22.  Dives  opum.  ^  Abounding  in  wealth."  Heyne  refers  this  to 
the  riches  of  the  temple.  The  allusion,  however,  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  one,  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. — 23.  Nunc  tantutn  sinus, 
&c  **  At  present  there  is  merely  a  bay  there,  and  a  faithless  station 
for  ships,"  i.  e.  a  station  on  the  security  of  which  no  continued 
reliance  can  be  placed. 

25.  Nos  abiisse  rati  &c.,  i,  e.  nos  rati  sumus  eos  abiisse.  "We 
concluded  tha^  they  were  gone  and  had  sought  Mycenee  with  the 
wind." — Mycenas,  By  synecdoche,  for  Greece  in  general ;  the  capital 
of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  for  the  whole  country  whence  his 
forces  came. 

26.  Omnis  Teucria,  "All  Troy."  Servius  supplies  gens;  Heyne 
regio.  The  former  is  preferable.  The  country  itself  was  generally 
called  after  Dardanus  ;  the  people  themselves,  after  Teucer,  son  of  the 
«iver-god  Scamander.— 27.  Dorica  castra,  **  The  Grecian  camp."  A 
more  euphonious  reading  would  have  been  Doria  castra.  Virgil  here 
follows  the  later  and  posthomeric  poets,  in  making  Dorica  equivalent 
to  Crrceca,  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  by  the  general  name  of  Adum, 
Argivi,  and  Danai,  but  never  by  that  of  Dorians ;  and  the  reason  is 
because  the  Doric  race  did  not  become  a  ruling  power  in  Greece 
until  eighty  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  when  they  invaded  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus along  with  the  Heraclidee. 

29.  Dolopum,  The  Dolopians  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer  among 
the  forces  of  Achilles ;  still,  however,  as  we  learn  from  Eustathius, 
they  formed  part  of  his  troops.  They  were  under  the  sway  of  Peleus, 
and,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  note,  1.  3,  were  led  to  the  Tro- 
jan war  by  Phoenix.  Virgil,  in  the  conspicuous  mention  which  he 
makes  of  them,  appears  to  have  followed  some  posthomeric  legend. 
— Tenddxxt,  **  Lay  encamped."  Literally,  "  stretched  their  tents." 
Supply  tentoria.  There  is  an  anachronism  in  tendebat.  The  Grecian 
troops  at  Troy  were  in  huts  not  in  tents. 

30.  Classibus  hie  locus.  '*  Here  was  the  spot  for  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet,"  i.  e,  here  was  the  naval  encampment.  The  Greeks,  after  land- 
ing, drew  their  vessels  up  on  shore,  and  surrounded  them  on  the 
land  side  with  a  rampart.  Classibus  properly  denotes  here  the  arma- 
ments of  the  several  tribes  and  communities,  as  forming,  in  the 
aggregate,  the  main  fleet. — Hie  acie  certare  solebant.  "  Here  (the 
respective  armies)  were  wont  to  contend  in  battle  array."  The  com- 
mon text  has  aeles,  but  acie  is  much  more  elegant  and  spirited. 

31.  Pars  stupet,  &c.  "  Some  gaze  stupidly  at  the  fatal  offering  to 
the  spotless  Minerva,  and  (then  again)  they  express  their  wonder  at 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  horse."  The  horse  is  here  called  the  offering 
of  (t.  e,  intended  for)  that  goddess.  Some  think  that  stupet  and 
mirantur  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  the  poet  does  not  mean 
to  indicate  contemporaneous,  but  successive  emotions.  The  feeling 
of  stupid  amazement  comes  first,  and  then  that  of  active  wonder 
succeeds. 

32.  Thymoetes,    Servius  cites  a  legend  to  the  following  effect  *.  It 
had  been  predicted  that  a  boy  should  be  bom  on  Sk  cex^sCvci  ^"^^^^aa 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  Troy,     On  the  day  ftxed  \>^  ^Sa  'V^eo^^^s^^ 
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both  the  wife  of  Thymoetes,  and  Hecuba,  Priam's  queen,  were  de- 
livered of  sons,  and  the  monarch  immediately  thereupon  ordered  the 
wife  and  child  of  Thymcetes  to  be  put  to  death,  which  was  accord- 
uigly  done.  Hence  Thymcetes,  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  the 
text,  was  actuated  in  the  advice  which  he  gave  by  a  desire  of  ven- 
geance.—33.  Duci  put  for  ut  ducatur.  So  locari  for  locetur.  Virgil 
makes  the  Trojans  display  somewhat  more  wisdom  than  Homer 
ascribes  to  them  on  this  occasicm.  With  the  former  they  deliberate 
before  the  horse  enters  the  city  ;  with  the  latter,  after  it  has  reached 
the  citadel.     {Odyss,  viii.  504,  teqq.) 

Arce  locari,  Heyne  thinks  that  this  means  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
in  the  citadel.  The  size  of  the  horse,  however,  militates  against  such 
an  idea. — 34.  Dolo.  Consult  note  on  line  32,—Seu  jam  Trojasy  &c. 
**  Or  (because)  the  destinies  of  Troy  now  determined  so."  Literally, 
**now  brought  it  so  (along  with  them)." 

35.  Capys.  Already  mentioned  among  the  followers  of  i£neas,  in 
i.  183. — Et  quorum  melior,  &c.  "  And  they  whose  minds  were  influ- 
enced by  wiser  sentiments."  Litei*ally,  "  to  whose  mind  there  was  a 
better  opinion." — 36.  Aut  pelago  Danaum,  &c.  "  Bid  us  either  cast 
headlong  into  the  deep  the  treacherous  snare  and  suspected  offeringa 
of  the  Greeks,  and  consume  it  by  flames  placed  beneath."  Insidiat 
Danaum  and  suspecta  dona  refer  to  the  horse.— 37.  Subjectitque,  We 
have  retained  this  reading  with  Wagner  in  place  of  mbjectisoe,  which 
is  adopted  by  Hunter,  Voss,  and  others.  The  copulative  is  here 
perfectly  correct,  the  proposition  being  twofold,  either  to  destroy  or 
bore  through  the  horse,  and  the  first  part  being  subdivided  into 
destruction  by  water  and  by  fire.  (Consult  Wagner,  QiMMt.  Virg. 
xxxiv.  1.) 

38.  Terebrare  et  tentare.  "  To  bore  through  and  explore."  Tentare, 
literally,  "  to  make  trial  of,"  is  here  elegantly  used  for  eatplorare, — 
39.  SoindUur  inoertumf  &c.  "  The  wavering  population  are  divided 
into  conflicting  opinions." 

40.  Primus  ante  omnes.  ''First  before  all."  Alluding  to  the 
crowd  that  followed  him. — 41.  Ardens,  **  With  impetuous  zeal."— 
42.  Et  procul.  "  And  while  yet  afar  (exclaims)." — 43.  Avectos^  i.  e. 
have  sailed  away  to  Greece. — 44.  Sic  notus  Ulixes  1  *'  Is  Ulysses 
thus  known  to  you  :"  i.  e.  do  you  know  so  little  of  the  deep  and  crafty 
character  of  Ulysses,  as  to  suppose  that  he  would  allow  such  an  op- 
portunity as  this  to  pass  unimproved  \ 

47.  Inspectura  domos,  &c.  "  To  command  a  view  of  our  dwellings, 
and  to  come  down  from  above  upon  our  city."  The  idea  is  borrowed 
from  some  large  military  engine,  or  tower,  which  is  filled  with  men 
and  brought  near  to  some  city.  They  who  are  within  this  machine 
obtain  first  a  view  of  the  place  from  their  high  position,  and  then,  by 
means  of  small  bridges  {pontes),  descend  upon  the  city  wails.  Some- 
what in  a  similar  way  the  armed  men  in  the  belly  of  the  horse  will 
descend  upon  the  city  of  Troy. 

48.  Aut  cUiquii  latet  error.  "Or  else  some  other  guile  lurks 
within  it."  Aliquis  for  alius  quis. — 49.  Et  dona  ferente*,  **  Even 
when  bringing  gifts,"  i.  e,  unto  the  gods,  or  even  when  wearing  the 
garb  of  religion. 

50.  Validis  ingentem  virihus,   &c.     "  He  hurled   his  huge   spear 
viritb  powerful  strength  agtdnst  the  side  and  against  the  belly  of  tiie 
beaet  swelling  out  with  its  pined  \.\m\)%T«^^  \.  e.  >nV\«yq  the  timbersy 
Jet  into  one  another,  imitated  tVie  cutv«k\.>&T«  <]^  «b\Msi»fe^«  ^»^^ 
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52.  Tretneru,  "Quivering.** — UUroque  reeu$$o,  &.e.  ''And  the  womb 
being  shaken  by  the  blow,  its  hollow  caverns  resounded  and  gave 
fovth  a  groan." 

64.  Etti  fata  devrnj  &c.  '^  And  if  the  destinies  of  heaven  had 
not  been  against  us  ;  if  our  own  minds  had  not  been  infatuated,  he 
would  have  impelled  us  to  mutilate  with  the  steel  tlie  Grecian  lurk- 
ing-places."  *^  Observe  the  zeugma  in  l<Bva,  which  has  one  meaning 
as  applied'to/oto,  and  another  when  referring  to  mens. — 55.  Impu- 
lerat.  Hejme  and  others  make  this  stand  for  impulisaet.  But  the 
indicative  implies  that  he  would  certainly  have  impelled  them  to  the 
■tepy  had  not  the  two  causes  just  mentioned  operated  against  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  impulittet  expresses  nnoertainty ;  ^  he  might  perhaps 
kave  impelled,**  &c.  Impulerat,  therefore,  may  be  literally  rendered 
*  be  had  unpelled." 

Fadare.  A  strong  term.  To  hack  and  hew,  and  thus  render  an 
object  all  unsightly  and  repulsive ;  in  other  words,  fctdum  <Uiquidfa- 
etre, — 56.  Trojaque  nunc  ttaret,  &c.  **  And  Troy  would  now  be  standing, 
aod  thou,  lofty  palace  of  Priam,  wouldst  still  remain.**  We  have 
•dieted  ttarH,  with  Wagner,  instead  of  gtare*,  which  makes  a  dis- 
agreeable jingle  with  maneres,  Virgil  evidently  wrote  ttaret  to  avoid 
this  similarity  of  termination  ;  and,  besides,  there  is  far  more  of 
feeling  in  the  sudden  change  from  the  nominative  to  the  vocative. 
So  TiL  684 :  **  Quos  dives  Anagnia  pcuoU;  Quos,  Amasene  pater" 

57.  Manus  rerinctum,  ^  Bound  tightly  as  to  his  hands.'*  Manus 
Is  the  accusative  of  nearer  definition. — 59.  Dardanidas.  Equivalent 
to  Trojani,  —  Qui  »e  ultro,  &c.  i.  e.  who  had  pur|)osely  thrown 
himself  in  their  way.— 60.  Hoc  ipaum  ut  ttrueret,  ''  That  he  might 
bring  about  this  very  result,"  t.«.  to  be  arrested  by  them  and  brought 
before  Priam.  More  literally,  '*  that  he  might  put  this  same  thing 
in  train." 

61.  Fidens  animi,  ^'  Resolute  of  spirit.**  More  poetical  than 
€mimoJidenti. — Atque  in  utrumque  paratus,  &e.  "  And  prepared  for 
either  issue,  whether  to  execute  his  treacherous  purpose,  or  to  en- 
counter certain  death.**  62.  Versare  equivalent  to  agitare  or  esercere, 
**  to  put  into  active  and  unremitted  operation.** 

63.  Visendi.  For  isidendi  or  aspieiendi. — 64.  Circumfusa  ruit, 
*Pour  tumultuously  around.**  Equivalent  to  circumfunditur, — Cer- 
tantque  iUudere  capto.  '*  And  vie  with  one  another  in  insulting  the 
captive.'* 

65.  Aceipe  nunc.  See.  '*  Listen  now  to  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks, 
and  from  one  instance  of  wickedness  learn  the  character  of  the  whole 
nation.'*  With  a4X!ipe  supply  auribus. — Crimine  ab  uno.  Equivalent, 
in  fact,  to  06  ( or  ex)  sc^^re  unius,  '^  From  the  wickedness  of  one  of 
tbeir  number.** 

67.  Namque  ut  conspectu,  &c.  "  For,  as  he  stood  amid  the  gaze  of 
all,  with  an  agitated  air,  completely  defenceless,  and  looked  all 
around  with  earnest  gaze  upon  the  Trojan  bands.'*— 7V{r6at«#,  inermia. 
Observe  the  force  imparted  to  the  clause  by  the  absence  of  the  con- 
nective c<»njunction  — 68.  Oculis  circumspexit.  An  expression  beauti- 
fully graphic.  We  see  Sinon  looking  slowly  around  liim,  and  fixing 
his  earnest  gaze  in  succession  on  various  parts  of  the  surrounding 
group.  Observe,  also,  the  art  of  the  poet  in  making  the  line  a  spon- 
daic one,  so  that  the  cadence  of  the  vei'se  may  be  an  echo  tu  tb& 
sense. 

70.  ^idmiki,  &c,    Sinon  means  that  the  land  \&  «\ff)X  tc^gB^^^sook 
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by  the  Trojans,  while  the  sea  is  now  equally  forbidden  to  him  since 
it  swarms  with  the  vessels  of  the  Greeks. — 71  •  Locus,  **  Any  place 
of  shelter." — Et  super  ipsi,  &c.  **  And,  moreover,  the  Trojans  diem- 
selves,  with  imbittered  feelings,  demand  punishment  together  with 
my  blood." — 72.  Poenas  cum  sanguine  is  equivalent  to  poenas  et  son- 
guinem,  or  poenas  sanguineas. 

73.  Quo  gemitu,  &c.  **By  this  cry  of  sorrow  our  feelings  were 
completely  changed,  and  every  act  of  violence  was  checked." — ^4. 
Cretus.  Supply  sit, — 75.  Quidferat.  "  What  he  may  have  to  com- 
municate." More  literally,  "what  (account)  he  may  bring  (with 
him)." — Memoret,  quce  sitfducia  capto.  "  To  declare  what  ground  of 
confidence  there  may  be  to  him  a  captive,"  «.  e.  on  what  grounds  he 
hopes  for  mercy,  now  that  he  is  a  captive  in  our  hands.  Or,  in  other 
words,  with  what  hope  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  made  prisoner. 
—^6,  lUe  hcBC,  deposUa  tandem,  &c.  Some  critics  object  to  this  line, 
partly  because  it  is  wanting  in  several  MSS.,  and  partly  because,  as 
they  think,  the  words  depositd  formidine  do  not  suit  the  bold  and 
reckless  character  of  Sinon  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  the  same  Hue 
occurs  at  iii.  612,  and  seems  hardly  needed,  as  we  have  inquU 
following  in  the  78th  line.  The  second  objection  is  of  no  force  what- 
ever, since  depositd  formidine,  like  turbatus,  in  the  66th.  line,  refers  to 
a  mere  piece  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Sinon  ;  but  the  other  arguments 
against  the  admissibility  of  the  verse  in  question  have  a  considerable 
weight. 

77.  Fuerit  quodcumqw.  "  Whatever  may  be  the  result." — 78.  At- 
golicA  de  gente.  **0{  Grecian  race."  Sinon 's  speech  is  composed 
with  wonderful  art.     It  begins  with  truth  and  ends  in  falsehood. — 

79.  Hoc primum,  "This  I  will  first  acknowledge."     Supply ya^«&or. — 

80.  Fortuna  improba.  "  Evil  fortune." — Vanum,  "  Unworthy  of 
reliance." 

81.  Fando  aliquod  si  forte,  &c.  "  If  perchance,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  any  mention  of  Palamedes,  the  descendant  of  Belus, 
has  come  unto  thine  ears."  The  common  text  has  aliquid,  which 
must  then  be  joined  with  fando.  "  If  perchance,  in  the  course  of  any 
conversation,  the  name,"  &c.  Heiusius,  however,  and  the  best 
editors  after  him,  read  aliquod,  and  join  it  with  nomen,  giving  this 
last  the  meaning  of  "  mention,"  or  "  account." — Fando,  Equivalent 
here  to  narrando,  or  aliorum  narratione, 

82.  BdidcB,  This  patronymic,  as  coming  from  Belus,  ought  to  have 
a  short  penult,  Belidce,  But  Ovid  has  Beltde  {Ep,  xiv.  73)  ;  and 
^tsXivLB,  Bdtdoe  fraibres  {v\.  29\).  Priscian,  besides,  informs  us  that 
certain  patronymics  lengthen  the  penult  contrary  to  rule,  and  among 
the  examples  of  this  that  are  mentioned  by  him  we  find  Bdtdes, 

83.  Fals&  sub  proditione.  "  Under  a  false  charge  of  treachery." 
He  was  falsely  charged  by  Ulysses  with  having  been  bribed  to  ftir- 
nish  supplies  to  the  Trojans. — 84.  Infando  indieio,  "On  wicked 
information,"  i,  e,  testimony  wickedly  untrue.  His  condemnation 
was  brought  about  by  Ulysses,  who  hid  a  sum  of  money  in  his  tent, 
and  counterfeited  a  letter  from  him  to  Priam.  The  Greeks  stoned 
Palamedes  to  death  for  his  supposed  treachery. — Quia  beUa  vetabat, 
«  Because  he  gave  his  opinion  against  the  war."  Sinon  here  intro- 
duces It  falsehood  of  his  own,  in  order  that  the  Trojans,  regarding 

Palamedes  as  having  been  friendly  to  them,  might  be  the  more 
inclined  to  feel  compassion  for  Yi\a  foWoYjex.— ^.  BemvMreTiecv  "  Sent 
^own   to  death."    Ned  for  ad  neccm.    Con\^»x«  deiMMwrt  QSiM|^i«» 
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Oreo,  for  (td  Oreum. — Castum  lumine.  Equivalent  to  vUcb  lumine  pri- 
tatum. 

86.  CotuanguinUate  propinquum.  ''  Nearly  related  by  blood." — 87. 
In  arma  for  cui  arma  gerenda, — Primk  ab  annis,  "  From  its  very 
oommencemeDt."  Equivalent  to  ab  initio  belli.  They  who  make  it 
signify  "  from  early  youth,"  will  find  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with 
the  **  dulcet  nati"  in  verse  138. 

88.  Dum  stabab  regno  incolumit.  '^As  long  as  he  stood  firm  in  regal 
power,"  i.  e.  as  long  as  his  regal  authority,  his  power  as  one  of  the 
Grecian  princes,  remained  unimpaired.  With  regard  to  stabfU  inco- 
lumitf  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  prose  form  is  generally  sto  et 
incolumis  mm ;  the  poetic,  sto  ineolumis, 

Regumque  vigebat  coneiliis,  ^  And  as  long  as  he  was  wont  to 
have  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  Grecian  princes."  Some  read 
regnum  instead  of  regum,  but  this  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  regno  incolumis, — 90.  Gessimus, 
«  Enjoyed." 

Pellacis.  "  Wheedling."  It  embraces  not  only  the  Homeric  iroi- 
KiKofATiTris,  but  also  the  other  striking  characteristic  of  Ulysses,  his 
skill  in  the  employment  of  bland  and  cajoling  words,  aifivXioKTi  Xo- 
yoitri, — 91.  Hand  ignota  loquor,  ^*  I  speak  of  things  not  unknown." 
A  litotes  for  bene  nota. — Superis  ab  oris.  "  From  these  regions  of 
upper  day." — Concessit.  For  decessU, — 92.  In  tenebris,  "  In  private," 
«.  «.  in  the  gloom  of  my  own  tent,  shunning  all  converse  with  my 
fellow-men. 

94.  Demens.  **  Fool  that  I  was,"  t.  e.  in  provoking  the  resentment 
of  80  powerful  a  chieftain  as  Ulysses. — Fors  si  qua  tulisset,  "  If 
any  chance  should  bring  (such  a  result  along  with  it),"  t.  e.  should 
bring  about  such  a  result. — 96.  Victor  ad  Argos,  Heyne  thinks 
that  this  is  too  arrogantly  said  for  a  private  soldier,  and  thinks  that 
in  agros  would  have  been  a  better  reading.  In  this,  however,  he 
follows  the  modem  rather  than  the  ancient  manner  of  thinking  and 
writing.  To  a  Roman  ear  the  expression  'cictor  miles  presented 
nothinguncommon. 

96.  Fromisi  me  uUorem,  "  I  promised  myself  as  an  avenger,"  i.  e. 
that  I  would  avenge  his  death. 

97.  Hino  mihi  prima  mali  labes,  &c.  "  Hence  for  me  the  first 
plague-spot  of  ruin.  From  this  time  forth  Ulysses  kept  continually 
seeking  to  alarm  me  with  new  accusations  ;  from  this  time  forth  to 
dissemmate  dark  rumours  among  the  crowd,  and,  conscious  of  guilt, 
to  seek  for  the  means  of  defending  himself." — Lobes.  A  strong  term 
here.  It  is  the  spot  on  the  surface  that  shows  decay  or  corruption 
lurking  beneath. — 98.  Terrere.  The  historical  infinitive  for  terrebat. 
So  spargere  and  qucerere. —  Voces  ambiguas.  Ambiguously- worded 
rumours,  tending  to  excite  suspicion  against  Sinon. — 99.  Consdw, 
Heyne  and  Wagner  make  this  mean  ''  communing  with  his  accom- 
plices," and  then  arma  will  denote  ^  the  means  of  ruining  Sinon." 
This,  however,  is  much  less  natural  than  the  interpretation  above. 

1<X).  Donee  (kdchawte  ministro.  "  Until,  by  means  of  Calchas 
his  (ready)  tool."  Calchas  was  the  soothsayer  of  the  Grecian  host, 
and  nothing  of  importance  could  be  done  without  his  having  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  divination  the  will  of  the  gods.  Sinon  says  just 
enough  here  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  his  auditors,  and  then  breaks 
abruptly  off. 

J 01,  Sedquid  e^o  hoec  aiOem,  &c.    *•  But  tVieii,  tk^ii)  nAvn  ^^  \>  V> 
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no  purpose,  recal  to  mind  these  painful  themes  !**  Some  editors 
make  auUm  redundant  here.  Others  give  autem  the  force  of  tandem 
Neither,  however,  appear  to  be  correct.  Sed  denotes  a  direct  oppo- 
sition ;  autem,  on  the  other  hand,  serves  to  distinguish  and  contrast, 
or  marks  a  transition  from  one  subject  to  another. 

102.  Quidve  wioror,  m  omnis,  &c.  **  Or  why  do  I  delay  you,  if  you 
regard  all  the  Greeks  in  one  and  the  same  light,  and  if  it  be  sufficient 
for  yuu  to  hear  this,  (namely,  that  they  are  Greeks)  !*'  So  the  old 
sa^'insf,  "  Know  one,  know  all." 

103.  Jamdudum,  "  This  very  instant."  A  poetical  usage,  jam- 
dudum  being  equivalent  here  to  quam  primum.  The  prose  form  of 
expressi<m  will  be  jamdudum  deb^xjUif  sumere  pcenas.  "  You  ought 
long  since  to  have  inflicted  punishment" — 104.  Hoc  Ithacus  velU,&c, 
^  This,  doubtless,  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca  will  wish  fur,  and  the  Atridse 
will  purchase  for  a  large  amount."  Observe  the  force  of  the  sub- 
junctive :  "  This,  if  I  know  the  men,  &c. — Ithacus,  Ulysses,  as 
chieftain  of  Ithaca.     Otherwise  called  Ithacensis,  'Idac^aioc.  &c 

105.  Causas.  **  The  causes  of  what  he  states,"  t.  e,  the  grounds  on 
which  his  assertions  are  based. — IOC.  Pdasgce,  For  Grofoa. — 107. 
Fieto  pectore,  **  With  guileful  heart." 

108.  Fugam'moliri.  **  To  prepare  their  flight."  Moliri  equivalent 
to  pararf.  Literally  "to  bestow  labour  upon." — 110.  Fwissentque 
utinam  !  ^*  And  would  that  they  had  done  so  !"  Sinon  wishes  by  this 
to  convey  the  idea  that,  if  they  had  done  so,  his  present  misfortunes 
would  never  have  occurred. — Aspera  ponti  hiems,  **Some  violent 
storm  of  ocean." — 111.  Euntes,  "  When  on  the  point  of  departing." 
The  use  of  the  prt  sent  for  the  future  participle  is  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Virgil,  and  is  only  met  with  in  the  verb  eo.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  but  two  instances  of  the  use  of  iturus  by  the  poet,  namely, 
▼i.  680,  and  758.     (Wagner,  Qucest.  Virg.  xxxix.  2.) 

112.  Prcecipue  quumjam,  &c  Observe  the  art  of  Sinon  in  merely 
making  this  slight  allusion  to  the  horse,  in  order  to  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  Trojans. — Trabibus  acerni$.  In  verse  16  it  was  *^9eet& 
abiete.^* — 114.  Suspensi.  i.  e.  doubtful  what  to  do. — Eurypylum,  A 
Grecian  hero,  mentioned  by  Homer,  11.  ii.  734,  and  elsewhere. — 
ScUantem.  We  have  adopted  this  reading,  with  Wagner  and  Jahn, 
as  more  elegant  than  scUatum,  and  as  resting  also  on  the  authority  of 
numerous  MSS.  Wagner,  who  adduces  many  similar  instances  from 
other  writers,  explains  mittimus  EurypylwH  scitantem,  by  **  mittimus 
Eurjfpylum,  isque  scitatur.*' 

1  i6.  Sanguine  et  virgine  cofsA.  "  By  blood  and  a  virgin  slain,"  i,  e, 
by  the  blood  of  a  virgin  slain.  Alluding  to  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia 
at  Aulis.  Virgil  here  deviates  from  the  common  account,  which 
makes  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  to  have  been  carried  off  by 
Diana,  and  a  hind  to  have  been  substituted  by  the  goddess. 

117.  Quum  primum  Iliaeas,  &c.  "  When  firet  ye  came  to  the 
Ti'ojan  shores."  A  mere  general  allusion  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  ;  not  meaning  that  the  maiden  was  sacrificed  after  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  had  reached  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  scene  of  the  fable  was 
laid  at  Aulis  in  Greece. — 118.  Reditus.  The  plural  is  used  as  refer- 
ring to  the  retuni  of  the  chieftains  to  their  several  homes  in  Greece. 
— Anim&que  Htandum  Argclica.  "  And  Heaven  must  be  propitiated 
by  a  Grecian  life."  The  full  form  is,  vobis  fitandum  est  deos,  "  you 
must  propitiate  the  gods."  Lttare  \a  "  to  ipTv>^\\:\3BL\%;'  «t «  «,v\^ase  by 
aactrUice/'  and  is  analogooa  to  ihe  OreeVL  coKku^^t*. 
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120.  Pet  ima  osm.  "Through  their  inmost  bones." — 121.  Cuifata 
pcunerU.  **  Through  fear,  for  whom  the  fates  may  be  preparing  this ; 
whom  Apollo  may  demand,"  t.  e,  as  the  victim. — Parent,  Supply  hoc, 
as  referring  to  the  animd  lUandum  ArgolicA. 

123.  ProtrakU,  "Drags  forth.*'— Qtue  sitU  ea  numina,  &c,  "He 
demands  (of  him)  what  may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  in  this  ease." 
More  literally,  "  what  this  will  of  the  gods  may  be,"  t.  «.  the  will  or 
pleasure  of  the  gods,  as  shadowed  forth  by  the  response  of  the  oracle. 
— 124.  Crudele  canebant  artifids  scelus.  *'  Foretold  unto  me  the  ciniel 
wickedness  of  the  artful  plotter,"  i.  e,  Ulysses. — 125.  Et  taciti  tentura 
fjidebant.  "  And  in  the  silence  of  their  own  bosoms  saw  the  things 
about  to  come,"  i.  e.  saw  plainly  what  my  fate  would  be.  Taciti 
equivalent  to  apud  se,  or  secum, 

126,  Quinos,  For  quinque.  The  poets  disregard  very  commonly 
the  distinction  between  distributive  and  cardinal  numerals,  and  use 
the  former,  as  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  lAtter^—Tectusque, 
**  And  dissembling."  Teetus  occurs  frequently  in  this  same  sense  in 
Cicero,  and  Emesti  explains  it  by  "  ^t  occuUat  concilia,  negotia ;  dis- 
timtdat,"  (Clav.  Cie.  t,  v.)  127.  Prodere  Toce  8ud.  Literally,  *'to 
indicate  by  his  voice." 

129.  OmposUo.  "In  accordance  with  previous  compact."  Put 
for  ex  or  d!e  compoiito. — Rumpit  vocem,  "  He  breaks  silence." — 130. 
Et  qucB  sibi  quisque  timebat,  &c.  "  And  the  very  things  which  each 
feared  for  himself,  he  endured  with  patience  when  turned  off  to  the 
min  of  one  wretched  individual,"  i.  e.  when  turned  to  effect  the 
ruin,  &c. 

132.  MVii  sacra  parari.  "  The  sacred  rites  began  to  be  prepared 
for  me,  and  the  salted  meal  and  iillets  to  be  placed  around  my 
temples."  Parari  is  the  historical  infinitive. — 133.  Salsof  frugeSf  i.  e, 
the  mola  taha,  or  sacrificial  cuke,  made  of  roasted  barley-meal  bruised 
and  mixed  with  salt.  Yoss  {ad  Edog.  p.  429)  informs  us  that  the 
taHtas  fruges  or  mola  salsa  of  the  Romans  was  different  from  the 
oi>\oxvrat  of  the  Greeks.  Virgil  here  ascribes  to  the  Greeks  the 
ceremonies  that  were  observed  at  sacrifices  among  the  Romans,  a 
practice  quite  common  to  him.  This  mola  salsa  was  sprinkled  on 
the  head  of  the  victim  before  it  was  slain. —  VittoB.  Not  only  was  the 
victim  adorned  with  garlands,  but  the  persons  offering  the  sacrifice 
generally  wore  them  around  their  heads,  and  sometimes  also  carried 
them  in  their  hands.  The  reference  here  is  to  those  intended  for  the 
victim. 

134.  Vincula,  The  reference  is,  not  to  the  vittos,  as  some  sup- 
pose, but  to  the  bonds  by  which,  as  a  victim,  lie  would  be  kept 
fettered  until  the  day  of  sacrifice. — 136.  Liinosoqv^  lacuj  &c.  "  And, 
through  the  night,  I  lay  hid  in  a  miry  lake,  screened  from  view  amid 
the  tall  grass." 

136.  jbum  tela  darent,  &c.  "  Until  they  should  give  their  sails  (to 
the  wind),  if  haply  they  intended  to  give  them."  Heyne,  who 
suspects  that  the  words  si  forte  dedissent  form  a  spurious  completion 
of  an  imperfect  line,  punctuates  as  follows  :  dum  vela,  darent  si  forte, 
dedissent.  The  old  pointing,  however,  is  far  superior  in  melody,  and, 
besides  this,  dedissent  is  here  put  for  daturi  essent,  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive frequently  taking  the  place  of  the  periphrastic  future,  in 
both  prose  and  poetry. 

139.  Fors,   "  Perhaps."    Put  for/orson. — Ad  poena*  cJb  ivoAtoi,^^* 
"^WiU  demand  for  puntainnent  in  my  stead,  on  accouiitQlTK^  eii^»:^^'^ 
Q2 
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Observe  the  force  of  reposcent,  "  to  demand  in  the  place  of  another," 
analogous  to  dvraiTiiv. — 140.  Et  culpam  hanc,  &c.  "  And  will  expiate 
this  offence  of  mine  by  the  death  of  those  wretched  ones.'*  PiabutU 
equivalent  to  expiabunt,  which  itself  takes  the  place  of  uloitcetUur  or 
punient. 

141.  Quod  te  oro.  "  I  entreat  thee,  therefore."  Quod  is,  literally, 
**  on  account  of  which,"  being  in  the  accusative,  and  governed  by 
propter  understood.—  Conscia  veriy  i,  e.  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  my 
words. — 142.  Per,  si  qua  est,  &c.  "By  whatever  pure  regard  for 
what  is  just  and  right  may  still,  as  yet,  remain  any  where  among 
mortals."  An  elliptical  expression.  The  full  form  would  be :  per 
itttetneratam  Jidem,  si  qua  intemerata  fdes  est,  quce  restet  adhuc  usquam 
MortaiUms.  "  By  pure  regard  for  what  is  just  and  right,  if  there  is 
any  pure  regard,  &c^  that  may  still,  as  yet,  remain,"  &c. — 143.  Fides. 
We  have  followed  the  explanation  of  Heyne,  who  makes  this  word 
equivalent  here  to  *'justi  rectique  observantia" 

146.  His  lacrymis,  "Prompted  by  these  tears  of  his." — Uftro. 
"  Readily." — 146.  Arta  vincida,  "  Close-confining  cords,"  with  which 
the  shepherds  had  tied  his  arms  behind  his  back.  Arta  old  form  for 
arcta. — Levari,  "  To  be  removed." — 148.  Amissos  hinc  jam,  &c. 
"  Henceforth  forget  the  Greeks  whom  you  have  lost,"  i  e.  your  lost 
fatherland. — 149.  Mihique  hceo  edissere,  &c.  "  And  declare  the  truth 
unto  me,  asking  these  things  (that  follow)." 

150.  Quo  molem  hano  immanis  equi,  &c.  "With  what  view  have 
they  placed  (here)  this  vast  structure  of  a  huge  horse  !  Who  was 
the  author  of  the  step  ?  Or  what  object  have  they  in  view  1  What 
religious  motive  prompted,  or  what  machine  is  it  of  war !" 

152.  Ille,  dolis  instructus,  &c.  "  The  other,  practised  in  wiles,  &c. — 
154.  jEtemi  ignes,  &c.  "  Ye  never-dying  fires  (of  the  sky)." — Et  non 
violabUe,  &c.  i.  e.  and  your  divine  power  not  to  be  outraged  by  perjury 
without  condign  punishment. — 156.  Ensesque  nefandi.  "And  horrid 
knives."  Alluding  to  the  knife  of  sacrifice,  the  plural  being  put  for 
the  singular,  in  order  to  give  more  intensity  to  the  expression. 

167.  Fas  mihi  €h'aiorum,  &c.  "  Be  it  allowed  to  me  to  undo  the 
(once)  revered  ties  that  bound  me  to  the  Greeks  ;  be  it  allowed  me 
to  hate  the  whole  race,  and  to  bring  all  their  secrets  to  the  light." 
With  fas  understand  sit.  Sinon  makes  this  adjuration  lest  he  should 
be  reputed  a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  conceives  himself  now 
released  from  all  obligations  to  his  native  land. — 159.  Si  qua  tegunL 
"  If  any  such  they  keep  concealed."  Observe  the  force  of  the  indi- 
cative tegunt  with  si,  implying  that  the  Greeks  do  conceal  certain 
secrets. 

160.  Protnissis  maneas,  "  Remain  (stedfast)  in  thy  promises."  So 
the  Greek  Ififikvuv  rote  ilpfiiikvoiQ, — Servataque  serves  fdem,  **  And 
having  been  preserved  (by  me  from  ruin),  preserve  (unto  me)  thy 
plighted  faith."  iSb^ooto  refers  to  the  revelations  which  he  is  about 
to  make. — 161.  Si  magna  rependam,  "  If  I  make  thee  an  abundant 
return,"  i.  e,  repay  thy  kindness  richly.  Literally,  "  if  I  pay  thee 
back  largely." 

162.  Et  coeptifiducia  beUi.  "And  their  confidence  in  the  war  begun 

(by  them),"  i.  e.  their  firm  hope  of  a  favourable  issue  to  the  war 

which  they  had  undertaken.    Fiducia  is  equivalent  to  spes  certa, — 

163,  Pal/adis  auxiliis  semper  ttetit,    "Ever  rested  on  the  powerfol 

aid  of  Minerva."    Observe  t\ie  iorce  of  the  plural  in  oMxUiit,'—' 

ImpiuM  €x  quo  T^id^,  &c.   ^  ^tom  t\i«  xXm^,  V^hivh^^  that  the 
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impious  Tydides,  and  Ulysses,  the  projector  of  many  a  crime  (for 
they  did  the  deed),  having  boldly  midertaken  to  remove  by  force  the 
fated  Palladium  from  its  holy  temple."  With  ex  quo  supply  tempore, 
Diomede  is  called  '*  impiiu*^  from  his  having  been  the  more  promi- 
nent of  the  two  in  bearing  off  the  Palladium. 

164.  Sed  enim.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  these  two  participles 
in  juxtaposition.  "  Sed  ex  quo  Diomedes  et  Ulixes  (hi  enim  tanti 
sceleris  auctores  eraut)  aggressi,"  &c. — 166.  Fatale  Palladium.  The 
Palladium  was  a  statue  of  Minerva,  preserved  in  a  temple  in  the 
citadel  of  Troy,  and  on  the  retaining  of  which  the  safety  of  the  city 
depended.  It  was  carried  off  by  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  who  secretly 
penetrated  into  the  city  for  that  purpose.  It  is  here  called  fatale, 
because  ^  fated"  to  be  the  cause  of  either  the  destruction  or  safety 
of  Troy. 

167.  Manibusque  cruetUis,  Compare  lines  716—720  of  this  book. 
— 168.  Virgineas  divcB  vittas.  "  The  virgin- fillets  of  the  goddess," 
t.  e,  the  fillets  of  the  virgin-goddess.  The  fillets  here  stand  for  the 
person  or  statue  itself  of  the  goddess,  which  was  not  to  be  touched 
by  unholy  or  polluted  hands. — 169.  Ex  illo  Jluere,  &c.  "  From  that 
very  time  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  began  to  give  way,  and,  having 
lost  their  firm  foot-hold,  to  be  carried  backward."  Fluere  put  for 
diffluere,  '*  to  flow  or  melt  away  in  every  direction."  The  literal  force 
of  suhlapsa  is,  "having  slipped  or  slid  gradually." — 170.  Aversa. 
**  Was  estranged."     Supply  est, 

171.  Nee  dubiis  ea  signa,  &c.  "  Nor  did  Tritonia  give  indications  of 
this  by  means  of  doubtful  prodigies,"  i.  e,  prodigies,  the  import  of 
which  could  in  any  way  be  misunderstood.  Literally,  "nor  did 
Tritonia  give  these  indications." — Tritonia,  An  appellation  of  Mi- 
nerva.— 172.  Arsere  cormccBf  &c.  "There  blazed  forth  gleaming 
flames  from  its  wide-distended  eyes,  and  a  salt  sweat  flowed  over  its 
limbs  :  thrice,  too,  did  the  goddess  herself  (wonderful  to  be  told)  leap 
upward  from  the  ground,"  &c. 

173.  Arreetis,  Mure  freely  "fiercely-staring."  Equivalent  to 
ereetiSf  and  denoting  fierce  indignation  at  the  outrage  that  had  been 
perpetrated. — 175.  EmicuU,  Put  for  exsUuit,  but  conveying,  also, 
the  idea  of  gleaming  or  flashing  on  the  view  as  she  leaped  up. 

176.  Teittanda  fug&,  &c.  "  Declares  that  the  seas  must  be  tried 
in  flight." — 178.  Omnia  ni  repetant  Argis,  &c.  "  Unless  they  take 
anew  the  omens  at  Argos,  and  then  bring  back  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  which  they  have  (by  this  time)  borne  away  with  them  over  the 
deep,  and  in  their  curving  ships."  The  Greeks,  according  to  Calchas, 
must  all  go  back  to  their  native  land,  taking  the  Palladium  along 
with  them,  and  must  take  the  auspices  anew  on  the  soil  of  Greece. 
They  are  then  to  return  to  the  Trojan  shores,  bringing  the  statue 
back  with  them  again.  Sinon  adds,  that  the  home-voyage  was,  in  all 
probability,  already  begun.  The  key  to  the  whole  passage,  therefore, 
IB  to  be  found  in  avexere,  which  does  not  denote  any  previous  voyage, 
but  one  just  commenced. 

Virgil  has  here  ingrafted  a  Roman  custom  on  a  Grecian  story. 
According  to  Servius  and  Pomponius,  if  any  thing  of  evil  omen  had 
occurred,  the  Roman  commanders  were  wont  to  return  home  and 
take  the  auspices  anew.  If  they  were  far  from  Rome,  they  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  country  which  was  the  seat  of  war, 
and  called  it  the  Roman  territory. 
Q3 
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180.  Et  nunc,  quod  patrias,  &c.  **  And  now,  that  they  have  aought," 
&c.  i.  e.  and  now  that  their  homeward  voyage  has  been  commenced. 
(^uod  is  equivalent  to  quod  attinet  ad  id,  quod. — 181.  Farant,  '*  They 
intend  to  prepare."  For  paraturi  sunt.  The  full  form  of  expression, 
showing  more  clearly  the  true  force  of  parant,  would  be  :  Et  quod 
nunc  petiere  Myeenas,  id  eo  conailio  factum  est,  ut  arma,  &c.,  parent. — 
182.  Digerit  omina.  '*  Interprets  the  omens,"  «'.  e.  those  afibrded  by 
the  Palladium.  Digerere  properly  signifies  "  to  arrange  in  oi-der." 
Calchas,  therefore,  first  an^angea  and  classifies  the  different  omens 
proceeding  fi*om  the  appearance  and  movements  of  the  statue,  and 
then  deduces  a  general  meaning  from  them. 

183.  Hane  pro  PalUxdio,  &c.  "  Warned  (by  him  so  to  do),  they 
hSve  placed  here  this  figure  (».  e.  the  horse)  in  lieu  of  the  Palladium, 
in  lieu  of  the  violated  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  it  might  atone  for 
their  foul  impiety." — Numine  put  for  ngno  numinis. 

185.  Hanc  immensam  moUm,  "  This  immense  fabric." — 186.  Robo- 
ribus  textis.  **  With  interwoven  timbers."  Texere  is  a  favourite  word 
with  the  poets  in  describing  the  operation  of  building. — Educere. 
«  To  raise  it."  Literally,  "  to  lead  it  forth."— 187-  P<yrti$.  «  Within 
your  gates.** — In  wwcnta.  '*  Into  your  city." — 188.  Neu  popuLum  anti- 
qu&,  &c.  **  Nor  protect  the  Trojan  people  with  all  the  sacred  poww 
of  the  foi-mer  Palladium."  Literally,  **  beneath  the  ancient  sanctity." 
The  horae  would  prove  a  new  Palladium,  if  received  within  the  walls 
of  Troy. 

189.  Nam  si  vestra  manns,  &e.  The  whole  drift  of  Sinon's  speech 
is  this  :  The  Greeks,  O  Trojans,  have  left  this  horse  here,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  a  snare  to  you,  and  that  you  may  be  induced  to 
violate  it  with  fire  or  sword,  since  such  violation  will  bring  down  on 
you  the  vengeance  of  Minerva,  and  the  anger  of  the  goddess  will 
then  be  transferred  from  them  unto  yourselves.  On  the  other- hand, 
they  are  afraid  that  you  may  draw  it  within  your  city,  and  thus  find 
in  it  a  second  Palladium  ;  and  therefore  they  have  made  it  so  large 
of  size  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  admitted  within  your  gates. 

1 90.  Quod  di  prius  omen,  &c.  **  An  omen  which  may  the  gods  rather 
turn  on  the  seer  himself,"  i.  e.  on  Calchas. — 191.  Futurum.  Supply 
esse.  Tills  infinitive  depends  on  dixit,  which  is  implied  in  jussit  that 
precedes. — 193.  Ultro  Asiam  magno,  &c.  **  Asia  (i.  e.  Troy),  of  its 
own  accord,  would  come  in  mighty  war  unto  the  walls  of  Pelops,  and 
that  these  destinies  await  our  descendants." —  Ultro.  Properly,  **  un- 
provoked." According  to  Wagner,  ultro  is  originally  the  same  in 
force  with  the  Gi-eek  nepaioOev,  and  is  properly  said  of  a  foe  coming 
from  a  distant  quarter  (ex  ulteriore  loco),  and  bringing. war :  hence 
arise  such  phrases  as  ultro  petere  aliquem,  uUro  lacessere,  ultro  cioeuaare, 
and  the  like.  {Qucest.  Virg.  xxvii.  2.) 

Pelopea  ad  moenia.  The  reference  is  nominally  to  Argos  and  My- 
cenee,  but  in  reality  to  all  Greece.  Pelopea  is  put  for  the  more 
common  form  Pelopeia. 

196.  Bes.  "  The  whole  afl'air,"  i.  e.  as  related  by  him. — Ojiptique. 
**  And  wf  Were  ensnared."  Supply  sumus, — 197.  Larissa^s,  Equivalent 
here  to  Thessalus.  This  is  not,  however,  very  correct  usage.  Larissa, 
it  is  true,  was  a  city  of  Thessaly,  and  Achilles  came  from  Thessaly, 
so  that  **  Larisssean,"  in  one  sense,  will  be  the  same  as  ^  Thessalian  ;** 
but  then  Larissa  was  not  under  the  sway  of  Achilles ;  on  the  con- 
inry,  at  the  period  of  the  Tri»jaii  N«ai,\\.vi«A'vD\«Xi\tfedby  Pelasgi, 
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who  were  allies  of  the  Trojans.  {Horn,  H,  ii.  840.)— 198.  Mille  earina, 
A  round  number,  not  intended  to  be  closely  accurate.  The  Homerio 
catalogue  gives  1 186  ships. 

199.  Hie  aliud  ma^«,  &c.  **  Another  occurrence  of  greater  mo- 
menty  and  far  more  appalling,  is  here  presented  unto  us  wretched, 
and  fills  with  dismay  our  bosoms,  altogether  unprepared  (for  such  a 
scene)/'  i.  e,  completely  taken  by  surprise. 

201.  DuctuM  Neptuno  tarte,  &c.  "  Chosen  by  lot  (to  act)  as  priest 
to  Neptune."  Laocoon  was  properly  a  priest  to  Apollo  ;  here,  how- 
ever, he  is  chosen  to  supply  for  a  time  the  place  of  priest  to  Neptune, 
some  sudden  vacancy  having  probably  occurred.  In  all  such  cases 
the  choice  was  made  by  lot. — 202.  Solemnei  ad  arcu,  i.  e,  at  the  altars 
where  solemn  sacrifices  were  wont  to  be  m&de,—MaetabaL  Servius 
says  that  he  sacrificed  to  Neptune,  iu  order  that  shipwreck  might 
overtake  the  Greeks.  More  probably,  however,  Virgil  means  it  as  a 
thank-offering  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  for  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  great  deities,  freed  Troy  from  its  long-protracted  siege. 

203.  Horresoo  referens,  "  I  shudder  while  relating  it."— 205.  In- 
eumimiU  pelago.  ^  Lie  upon  the  deep."  Their  frames  are  seen  resting, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters. — ParUerque  ad  litora  ten- 
dunt.  **  And  with  equal  motion  stretch  their  course  towards  the 
f  Trojan)  shores."  Parker  equivalent  to  pari  conatUf  or  uterque  con- 
junetim, — 206.  Peetora  quorum,  &c.,  i.  e.  they  swim  with  their  head  and 
breast  raised  above  the  waters,  the  formev  having  a  species  of  blood- 
red  crest.  Some  commentators  understand  'ubce  more  literally,  as 
indicating  a  kind  of  hair,  of  a  ruddy  or  tawny  colour.  It  is,  however, 
a  mere  poetic  image.  The  ancients  speak  of  bearded  serpents  with 
hair  and  manes,  of  all  which  modem  science  knows  nothing. 

207*  Pars  cetera  pontum,  &c.  '*  The  rest  of  their  body  sweeps  the 
sea  behind."  The  idea  in  leyit  is  borrowed  from  an  object's  passing 
lightly  over  any  surface. 

209.  FU  tonitus  tpumante  salo,  "  A  loud  noise  is  made  by  the  foam- 
ing sea,"  ».  e.  by  the  sea  as  they  lash  it  into  foam.  We  have  removed 
the  comma  after  sonituSf  and  have  thus  made  galo  the  ablative  of  the 
instrument.  This  is  far  more  forcible  than  the  ablative  absolute, 
which  becomes  the  construction  when  the  comma  is  retained. 

Arva  tenant.  "  They  were  holding  possession  of  the  shores," 
i.  e.  they  had  just  reached  the  shores.  Arva  for  litora.  The  imper- 
fect is  very  graphic  here,  and  describes  an  action  as  having  just 
commenced,  and  beginning  to  go  on. — 210.  Ardentesque  oculos  sfufeoti, 
Ac.  "  And  having  their  buniing  eyes  all  spotted  witli  blood  and  fire," 
Ac. — 21 1 .  Linguit  vibrantibus.  "  With  quivering  tongues."  Vibranti- 
bus  admirably  expresses  the  peculiarly  rapid  motion  of  tlie  tongue  of 
the  serpent.  So  Valerius  Fiaccus  (i.  61),  **Drctco  muUifidas  linguat 
mbrans" 

212.  Exsanguet,  **  Pale  (with  terror)." — Agmine  eerto,  "  In  steady 
course."  —  214.  Amplexus  implicat.  "  Having  embraced,  twines 
around."  Literally,  "enfolds."— 216.  Morsu  depascitur,  i,  e,  lace- 
rates with  its  bite. — 216.  Po9t,  ipsum,  &c.  *'  After  this  they  seize  upon 
Laocoon  himself,  while  in  the  act  of  coming  up  to  their  aid." 

217.  Etjam  bit  medium  amplexi,  &c,  **  And  now,  having  twice  en- 
circled him  around  the  middle,  twice  having  thrown  their  scaly  backs 
around  his  neck,  they  overtop  him  with  their  head  and  lofty  necks." 
— 218.  Bit  eollo  tquameo  circum,  &c.    Literally, "  tvrice  Yxa^'m^X^^evi 
Q  4 
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given  as  to  their  scaly  backs  unto  his  neck  round  about.''    CoUo  Is 
the  dative. 

221.  Peffusug  tank  vittaif  &c.  "  His  sacred  fillets  all  smeared  with 
gore."  Tlie  fillets,  which  he  wore  as  priest,  were  wont  to  be  regarded 
as  peculiarly  sacred  and  inviolable. — 223.  Quale*  fMigitui,  fugit,  &c. 
^  Such  bellowings  as  a  bull  raises,  when,  wounded,  it  has  fled  from 
the  altar,  and  has  shaken  off  from  its  neck  the  erring  axe."  The  full 
form  of  expression  will  be,  "  quaUi  mugUui  taurus  tollit,  quum  fugit 
taucius,**  &c. 

225.  Atgeminif  &c.  ^  But  the  two  serpents  flee  gliding  to  the  lofty 
shrine."  Literally,  ''flee  with  a  gliding." — Ddubra  ad  tumma.  Re- 
ferring to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadeL  Hence  the  citadel 
itself  is  called  **  Tritonidis  areem:*—226.  Tritonidit.  Literally,  "of  the 
Tri Ionian  goddess." — 227.  I>e<B,  Not  the  Palladium,  for  that  had  been 
carried  off,  but  another  statue  of  the  goddess.  Heyne  thinks  that 
Virgil  conceived  the  idea  in  the  text,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Minerva's  statues  having  sometimes  a  serpent  represented  at  their 
feet.  An  enduring  celebrity  has  been  gained  for  the  story  of  Laocoon, 
from  its  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups 
in  sculpture  which  time  has  spared  us.  This  superb  work  of  art 
originally  decorated  the  baths  of  Titus,  among  the  ruins  of  which  it 
was  found  in  1506.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about  the 
time  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.  As  Virgil's  priest  was  habited 
in  his  robes  during  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions,  and  the 
group  under  consideration  is  entirely  naked,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  poet  and  artist  drew  each  from  a  common  source,  and  treated  the 
subject  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  the  different  arts  they  exercised : 
the  sculptor's  object  being  concentration  of  effect ;  the  poet's,  ampli- 
fication and  brilliant  description.  For  further  remarks,  consult  An- 
thonys Classical  Dictionary,  s.  v,  Laocoon, 

229.  Cunetis  innnuat.  "  Insinuates  itself  into  all."  Supply  m. — 229. 
Et  tcelut  expendisse,  See.  **  And  they  say  that  Itaocoon,  deserving  (such 
a  fate),  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  wickedness,  for  having  violated 
with  his  spear-point  the  hallowed  wood,  and  having  hurled  his 
accursed  weapon  against  the  body  of  the  steed." — 230.  Qui  Iceterii, 
Literally,  "  since  he  has  violated."  Observe  the  force  of  the  relative 
with  the  subjunctive. — 231.  Tergo  for  eorpori.  According  to  lines 
50,  51  of  this  book,  Laocoon  struck  with  his  spear  the  **  UUut"  and 
**  curvam  alvum,**  so  that  tergo  here  cannot  be  rendered  in  its  literal 
sense. 

232.  Ad  tedes,  ''  To  its  true  abode,"  t.  e.  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
there  to  take  the  place  of  the  Palladium. — Orandaque  divce  numina, 
**  And  that  the  holy  might  of  the  goddess  be  propitiated  by  prayer." 
— 234.  Dividvmus  muros,  &c.  *'  We  cleave  a  passage  through  the 
walls,  and  lay  open  the  defences  of  our  city."  Servius,  and  almost 
all  the  commentators  after  him,  including  even  Heyne,  make  murot 
refer  to  the  city-walls,  and  nuenia  to  those  of  the  pnvate  dwellings 
within  the  walls,  and  which  obstructed  the  route  of  the  horse.  No- 
thing can  be  more  incorrect,  nor  in  worse  taste.  Muros  are  the  walls 
that  surround  the  city  ;  moenia,  the  parapets,  battlements,  and  forti- 
fied parts  of  the  wall  generally.  In  other  words,  moenia  denote  the 
defences  or  bulwarks  of  the  city,  and  so  the  line  is  rendered  by  Voss : 
^Sttwjka  Bind  die  M.ajiren  getrennt  und  der  St&dt  BolltDerke  ge5ffnet." 
f* Momently  rent  are  the  waWa,  tVie  city's  bulwarks  laid  open."]— 
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The  hone  stood  near  the  Sceean  gate :  as,  however,  this  was  too 
small  to  admit  it,  the  walls  were  opened  for  the  purpose. 

236.  JRotarum  lapsus.  "  Gliding  rollers."  Literally,  **  the  gliding 
of  rollers."  The  reference  is  to  cylindrical  rollers.  Rotarum  here  is 
commonly  but  incorrectly  rendered  "  wheels." — 236.  Et  stuppea  rin- 
cula,  &C.  ^And  stretch  hempen  bands  around  the  neck.^' — 237* 
Scandit.  ^  Passes  over,"  t.  e,  comes  within.  ScandU  is  a  very  graphic 
term  to  express  the  slow  motion  of  the  ponderous  machine,  which 
advanced,  as  it  were,  step  by  step. — 238.  F<eta  armvs,  **  Teeming  with 
arms/'  i.  e.  armed  warriors.— 240.  Subib.  "  Comes  slowly  on." — lUa- 
hUur,  ^Glides  into." — Ufhi.  Some  join  this  with  minansy  which 
gives  a  feeble  meaning. 

241.  DvDum  domus,  '*  Home  of  the  gods."  Alluding  to  the  nume- 
rous temples  that  graced  the  city,  and  the  frequent  rites  celebrated 
there. — Servius  informs  us  that  this  line  is  borrowed  from  Ennius. 

242,  Quater  ipso  in  limine,  &c.  It  was  thought  a  bad  omen  to 
touch  the  threshold  either  in  entering  or  coming  out.     As  in  the 

E resent  case,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  such  a  fabric  as  the 
orse  not  to  touch  the  threshold  of  the  gate  or  entrance,  the  evil 
omen  consisted  in  its  stopping  four  times  on  the  very  threshold  itself. 
— 244.  ImmemoreSj  &c.  '*  Unmindful  of  the  omen,  and  bimded  by 
rash  phrensy." — 246.  Mondrwm  infdix,  **  The  monster  fraught  with 
woe." 

246.  Falbis  aperitfuturis  ora.  "  Opens  her  lips  for  our  coming  destiny," 
i,  e,  to  disclose  unto  us  our  approaching  ruin. — 247.  2^.  Referring 
to  Apollo.— 248.  Quibus  ultimus  esset,  &c.  '*  Since  that  was  to  be  our 
last  day,"  i.  e,  of  national  existence.  These  words  are  explanatory 
of  miseri,  showing  why  they  were  truly  deserving  of  that  appellation  ; 
and  hence  quiy  as  stating  the  cause  or  reason,  takes  esset  in  the  sub- 
junctive  mood. — 249.  Vdamus,  "  Deck."  Velo  is  the  proper  verb  on 
such  occasions,  and  means  to  hang  thickly  with  crowns  and  garlands, 
8o  as  almost  to  veil  the  shrine  or  temple  from  the  view. 

260.  Vertitur  iwterea  ooelumy  &c.  '*  Meanwhile  the  sky  changes,  and 
night  advances  rapidly  from  the  ocean."  Vertitur  is  used  in  a  kind 
of  middle  sense.  According  to  the  popular  belief  of  antiquity,  the 
sky  was  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  one  of  day,  the  other  of  night, 
which  constantly  succeeded  each  other.  The  hemisphere  of  dark- 
ness is  now  coming  up,  and  Night  in  her  chariot  travels  up  along 
are  with  it  from  the  eastern  ocean.  The  words  Vertitur  interea  coelum 
borrowed  from  Ennius. — 262.  Myrmidonum,  **  Of  the  Greeks." — Fusi 
per  nuJBnia.  ^  Scattered  throughout  the  city." — Moenia,  the  defences 
of  the  city,  are  here  taken  by  synecdoche,  as  the  most  important  part, 
for  the  city  itself. 

264.  Argiva  phalanx,  *'  The  Grecian  host."  Heyne  applies  phalanx 
here  to  the  fleet ;  it  is  better,  however,  to  refer  it,  with  Wagner,  to 
the  troops  themselves. — Instruetis  navibus  ibat,  ^  Began  to  move  in 
their  marshalled  vessels,"  t.  e,  all  prepared  and  ready  for  advancing. 
Ih<a  is  connected  virtually  with  Aammas  quum  regia  puppis  extulerat. 
The  fleet  began  to  move  ajier  the  royal  galley  of  Agamemnon  had 
raised  a  torch  as  the  si^niJ  for  departure.  We  have  altered  the 
common  pointing,  changing  the  colon  after  petens  into  a  comma. — 
266.  TaeitcB  per  arnica,  &c.  ^  Amid  the  friendly  silence  of  the  quiet 
moon,"  i.  «.  of  the  quiet  night.  The  poet  connects  the  idea  of  silence 
by  a  beautiful  image  with  the  moon  hereelf .  TVie  «siCA&Ti\i&  W\  v. 
tradition  that  Troy  was  taken  at  the  full  moon.  TVaX  ^<b  nvncsvi  h^v^ 
<i5 
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ihining  at  the  time  appears  also  from  line  340  of  this  book.  Those 
commentators,  therefore,  are  altogether  wrong,  who  make  siUiUia 
luncB  mean  the  absence  of  the  moon. 

257.  FcUisque  deum  defensut  tfii^tt,  &c.  ''  And  Sinon,  (therefore,) 
shielded  (from  discovery)  by  tlie  partial  decrees  of  heaven,  gives 
Areedom  to  the  Greeks  shut  up  within  the  womb  of  the  horse,  and 
loosens  secretly  the  barriers  of  pine." — 259.  Observe  the  zeugma  in 
laxatj  which  verb,  when  construed  with  Danaoe,  becomes  equivalent 
to  liberatf  or  emiUU, 

Ikfennu,  Heyne  and  many  other  commentators  give  this  term 
the  force  of  servatus,  and  make  it  refer  to  Sinon's  having  been  pre- 
served from  death  by  the  clemency  of  Priam  and  the  Trojans.  The 
interpretation,  however,  which  we  have  assigned  to  it  is  much  more 
Datui*al. 

260.  Se  prcmutU,  « Issue."— 261.  Tiaandrus,  We  have  adopted 
here  the  reading  of  the  Palatine  manuscript.  The  common  text  has 
Thesmndrus.  But  Thessandrus,  or,  more  correctly,  Thessander,  the 
B<»n  of  Polynices  and  Argia,  had  fallen  in  battle,  by  the  hand  of 
Telephus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

262.  Demissum  lapfi  per  funem.  **  Gliding  (to  earth)  by  means  of 
a  rope  let  down." — The  size  of  the  horse  may  be  inferred  from  this. 
Servius,  in  his  comments  on  JSn.  ii.  150,  gravely  informs  us,  on  the 
authority  of  certain  authors  whom  he  does  not  name,  that  the  Trojan 
horse  was  120  (he  does  not  say  whether  feet  or  cubits)  long,  and  30 
broad  ;  and  that  its  tail,  knees,  and  eyes  moved  ! 

Aoamasgue,  Thocuque,  &c.  From  Athenseus  (xiii.  9),  it  appears 
probable  that  Virgil  derived  his  list  of  heroes  on  this  occasion  from 
Sacadas,  a  poet  of  Argos,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  taking  of 
Troy.— 263.  Primus,  «  The  first  that  descended."— 264.  Dolt  fabri- 
cator. "  The  fabricator  of  the  fraud,"  t.  e,  the  maker  of  the  hcnrse. 
Its  invention  was  ascribed  to  Ulysses,  under  the  guidance  of  Minerva. 
265.  Somno  vinoque  septUtam.  The  result  of  the  festivities  of  the 
evening.  See  verse  249.-266.  Vigiles.  **  The  watches."— 267.  Con- 
icia,  t.  e.  well  aware  of  what  was  doing. 

268.  Mortalihus  cBgris.  **  For  wretched  mortals."  Burmann  trans- 
lates ''wearied."  This,  however,  is  too  prosaic.  Compare  Silius 
Italicus  (iv.  794)  :  ''  Heu  primcB  icderum  eauso}  fnortalibus  cegris,  Na- 
turam  nesoire  deum." — 269.  Et  dono  divum,  &c.  "  And  st^s  upon 
them  through  the  bounty  of  the  gods."  Observe  the  force  of  serpU,  as 
denoting  the  gentle  influence  of  sleep  creeping  over  the  frame. 

270.  Mcestissimus.  '^  Plunged  in  deepest  sadness." — 272.  Raptatui 
Jjigia  ut  quondam,  &c.  ''  Such  as  he  had  formerly  (appeared),  after 
having  been  dragged  by  the  two-horse  chariot,  and  black  (i.  e.  defiled) 
with  gory  dust,  and  pierced  with  the  thongs  through  his  swelling 
feet"  Literally,  **  pierced  as  to  the  thongs."  The  full  expression, 
in  plainer  language,  would  be,  "  msus  ett  adttare  sic,  ut  quondctm  vide- 
batur,  cum  raptatu*  erat"  &e. 

274.  Qualis  erat!  ''What  was  his  appearance!"  t.  «.  what  an 
appearance  did  he  present ! — 275.  Qui  redU  exuvias  indutus  AchiUi. 
"  Who  retunis  (from  the  battle-field)  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  Achil- 
les," i.  e.  which  he  had  won  from  Patroclus,  whom  he  slew  in  fight. 
The  Grecian  warrior  had  appeared  in  the  arms  of  Achilles,  and  had 
spread  terror  among  the  Trojans,  who  believed  for  a  while  that  it 
was  the  hero  himself. — Red^.  TV\e  -^Tc^eivt,  \iot  the  contracted 
perfect  for  rediit,  as  la  shown  by  tVie  aca.n3mi%,  W  \!ea  cnoScnAVM^  >jk 
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would  hare  been  long.  The  poet  uses  the  present  tense,  to  bring  the 
past  more  vividly  before  the  eyes. — 276.  Vd  Danaum  Pkrygios,  &c. 
**  Or  after  having  hurled  the  Trojan  fires  against  the  vessels  of  the 
Greeks."  The  allusion  is  to  the  battles  at  the  ships,  as  described  in 
the  Iliad  (xiii,  and  xv.),  when  the  victorious  Trojans  set  fire  to  the 
vessels  of  the  Greeks  :  roi  d'  ffiPaXov  dtcdfiarov  trvp  N»jt  6oy. 

277.  Cofwretos,  **  Matted."— 278.  Gerent.  "  Displaying  to  the 
view."  Literally,  *'  bearing  (on  his  person)." — 279.  AcoepU,  "  He  re- 
ceived (when  dragged)."  The  reference  is  not  to  wounds  received 
in  battle,  but  to  lacerations  when  dragged  along  the  ground  by  the 
chariot  of  Achilles,  and  also  to  marks  inflicted  on  his  corpse  by  the 
vengeful  Greeks.  See  Horn.  IL  xxii.  371 :  oii^'  dpa  oi  tiq  Avovrrirl 
yi  irapitrnj. 

UUroflens  ipse  videbar,  &c.  ^<  Bathed  in  tears,  I  seemed  myself  to 
address  the  hero  of  my  own  accord,"  i.  e,  before  he  uttered  a  single 
word  to  me. 

281.  0  lux  DardanioB!  «  0  light  of  Troy  !"  i.  e,  0  thou  that  wast 
our  only  light  of  safety  amid  the  gloom  of  national  calamity.  Lux 
is  equivalent  to  the  Homeric  ^aoQ, — 282.  Quoi  tantoB  tenuere  morce  ? 
^neas  forgets  that  Hector  is  dead :  amid  the  confusion  of  the  dream 
he  merely  thinks  that  he  has  been  absent  from  his  native  city,  and 
he  asks  him  the  cause  of  his  having  so  long  delayed  his  return. 

Quibus  Hector  ah  origy  &c.  "  From  what  (distant)  shores,  O  long- 
expected  Hector,  dost  thou  come  1"— 283.  Ut,  ^  With  what  joy." 
Heyne  gives  «t,  in  this  passage,  the  force  of  quomodo,  "in  what 
state,"  or  "condition."  Wunderiich  and  Wagner,  on  the  other 
hand,  connect  it  with  defessi,  "  how  wearied  out  by  woes,"  t.  e,  by 
how  great  calamities  exhausted.  Our  interpretation,  however,  ap- 
pears by  far  the  most  natural. — Multa  tuorum  funera,  "  The  many 
deaths  of  thy  friends."— 285.  Serenos  vuUus.  "Thy  calm,  majestic 
features." 

287.  lUe  nihil.  Supply  respondet, — Nee  me  qucerentemi,  &c.  "  Nor 
does  he  attend  to  me  asking  idle  questions,"  i.  e.  nor  does  he  pay  any 
attention  to  the  idle  questions  that  were  put  by  me.  The  use  of 
morcUur  in  this  passage  is  based  upon  the  well-known  phi:ase,  nil 
moror,  equivalent  to  nihil  cestimo,  or  non  euro. 

289.  Heufuge,  "  Ah  !  fly."  Heu,  when  joined  with  the  imperative, 
indicates  increased  earnestness  of  exhortation. — 290.  Habet  murosy 
t.  e.  have  possession  of  the  city. — RuU  alto  a  eulmine  Troja.  "  Troy 
is  falling  from  her  lofty  height,"  i.  e.  her  proud  elevation  as  a  state. 
291.  Sat  patricB  Priamoque  datum.  *'  £nough  has  been  done  by  thee 
for  thy  country  and  for  Priam."  Literally,  "  enough' has  been  given 
by  thee  unto  thy  country,"  &c.  With  datum  supply  a  te. — Si  Per- 
Qoma  dextrd,  &c.  "If  Troy  could  have  been  defended  by  the  right 
hand  (of  man),  it  would  have  been  defended  even  by  this  (of  mine).'* 
HSus  is  supposed  to  be  uttered  with  an  accompanying  gesture.  Hector 
admonishes  iEneas  to  fly,  since  he  had  already  dune  enough  for  his 
country  and  king,  and  all  human  aid  was  now  unavailing. 

293.  Sacra  suosque  penates.  By  the  penates  ai*e  here  meant  the 
public  or  national  deities  of  Troy,  who  presided  over  the  city.  The 
whole  passage  is  the  same  as,  "  her  national  gods,  and  the  rites  con- 
nected with  them." — 294.  Mcenia,  "  A  city."— 296.  Magna  pererrato 
itatues,  &c.  "  Which,  large  of  size,  thou  shalt  found  at  length,  after 
the  sea  has  been  roamed  over  by  thee."    The  reference  ia  tA  Iat 
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Tiniam.  In  magna,  however,  there  appeftrs  to  be  a  larking  alluBioii 
also  to  Rome,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Laviniom. 

296.  Vettamque  potentem.  Vesta,  the  same  with  the  Greek  Hestia, 
was  the  deity  that  presided  over  the  public  as  well  as  the  domestic 
hearth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  over  public  and  private  union  and 
concord.  Her  symbol,  of  course,  was  fire,  and  Uiis  was  kept  con- 
tinually burning  in  her  temple.  If  allowed  to  go  out,  it  could  only 
be  rekindled  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  By  consigning  the  statue  of 
Vesta,  therefore,  to  .£neas.  Hector  means  that  the  public  hearth  of 
the  city  had  been  broken  up,  or,  in  other  words,  that  Troy  was  no 
more. 

298.  Diveno  interea,  &c.  **  Meanwhile,  the  city  is  thrown  into 
confusion  by  cries  of  woe  from  various  quarters. — ^299.  Quamqitam 
iecreta  parentis^  &c.  **  Although  the  mansion  of  my  father  Anchises 
was  separated,  i.  e,  at  a  distance  (from  the  Scsean  gate),  and  stood 
back  (from  the  public  way)  thickly  shrouded  by  trees."  The  Greeks 
entered  through  the  Scsean  gate,  and  the  dwelling  of  Anchises  was  in 
an  opposite  quarter  of  the  city. — 301.  Armorumque  ingruU  horror, 
**  And  the  horrid  din  of  arms  comes  thickening  upon  us." — 302.  Et 
tummi  fadigia  tecti,  &c.  *'  And  gain  in  rapid  ascent  the  loftiest  ele- 
vation of  the  roof." — 303.  Asceruu  supero.  Literally,  **  I  conquer  in 
the  ascent."  Ornamental  language,  equivalent  to  little  more  than 
the  simple  atcendo. 

304.  In  segetem  veluti,  &c.  ^neas  compares  himself,  as  he  stands 
lost  in  amazement  at  the  flames  of  Troy,  to  a  shepherd  who,  from 
some  height,  beholds  the  standing  crop  in  flames,  or  a  mountain 
torrent  devastating  the  fields. — In  tegeUm,  "  Upon  the  standing 
com." — Furentibus  auaris.  **  While  the  southern  blasts  are  raging." 
Poetically  for  any  blasts. — 305.  Stemit  agros,  &c.  ^Desolates  Uie 
fields,  lays  low  the  joyous  crops."— Boumque  labores,  i.  e.  all  the  varied 
results  of  laborious  husbandry. — 308.  Accipiem  tonitum.  Supply 
aurihtu, 

309.  Turn  vero  manifesta  fidet,  &c.  **  Then,  indeed,  was  manifest 
the  (false)  faith,  and  then  the  plot  of  the  Greeks  begins  to  unfold 
iiself  to  my  view."  Fides  refers  to  the  lying  faith  of  the  Greeks,  as 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Sinon.  This  is  certainly  the  most  natural 
ulterpretation.  Heyne  supplies  rebtu,  and  translates,  <'  then,  indeed, 
all  was  plain."  Others  refer  fides  to  the  words  of  Hector  in  the 
dream  :  "  then,  indeed,  was  the  truth  of  Hector*s  words  manifest." 
This  last,  however,  requires  a  fuller  expression  than  that  given  in 
the  text,  and  the  introduction  of  Hector's  name  seems  too  abrupt. 
On  the  other  hand,  Heyne's  explanation  appears  rather  far-fetched. 

310.  Dedit  ruinam,  ''Sank  with  a  crash  to  the  ground."  Dei- 
phobus  had,  after  the  death  of  Paris,  married  Helen.  His  palace, 
therefore,  according  to  the  old  commentators,  was  attacked  one  of 
the  first.  Compare  the  account  of  the  interview  between  ^neas  and 
Deiphobus  in  the  lower  world.  (^».  vi.  4*M,  woo.)— 311.  Vuleano 
tuperante.  " The  flames  gaining  the  mastery."  yulcano,  by  meto- 
nymy, for  flammis, — Jam  proximus  ardet  Uoalegon,  "  Ucalegon  now 
blazes  next,"  t.  e.  the  mansion  of  Ucalegon.  This  is  the  name  in 
Homer  of  one  of  the  aged  leaders  of  the  Trojans  and  counsellors  of 
Priam.  (//.  iii.  148.) 

312.  Sigceafireta  igni,Sie,  ^  The  broad  Sigsean  waters  shine  brightly 
wjtb  the  flame,"  t.  e,  to  one  looking  forth  from  the  city,  the  waters 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  distant  Sigsean  promontory  are  seen 
reflecting  strongly  the  light  of  the  conflagration.  The  Sigsean  pro- 
montory was  in  Troas,  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  Hellespont,  where  the 
strait  opens  out  on  the  ^gean  ;  hence  the  expression  latafreta, 

319.  Tubarum.  Virgil  follows  Euripides  and  the  other  tragic 
writers  in  this  mention  of  trumpets.  They  were,  strictly  speaking, 
unknown  in  Trojan  times,  and  Homer  is  silent  respecting  them. — 
314.  Amens  capio.  **  I  madly  seize." — Nee  tat  nxtionM  in  armit,  ^Nor 
yet  was  there  enough  of  wisdom  in  arms  (to  warrant  the  attempt),*' 
f.  e,  and  yet,  to  take  up  arms  seemed  the  part  of  folly,  since  the 
city  was  not  only  in  the  bands  of  the  foe,  but  already  a  prey  to  the 
flames. 

315.  Qlomerart  manum  bello,  &;c.  ^My  feelings  bum  to  gather 
together  a  baud  for  the  conflict,  and  to  rush  with  (these)  my  com- 
panions into  the  citadel,"  i.  e,  the  plan  that  presents  itself  *  to  his 
excited  bosom  is  to  seize  upon  the  city  with  a  body  of  followers,  if  he 
can  collect  any,  and  attempt  to  hold  the  place  against  the  foe. — 316. 
Mentem  prcBcipkant.  **  Precipitate  my  resolve,"  t.  e.  leave  me  no 
time  for  cahn  reflection. — 317.  SuccurrUque.  "  And  the  thought  pre- 
sents itself  unto  me.*' 

319.  Pantkus,  With  the  final  syllable  long,  as  formed  by  con- 
traction. The  name  is  of  Greek  origin  :  thus,  navdooj;,  contracted 
UdvOovc,  in  Latin  Pantkus,  Hence  we  have,  in  verse  322,  the  vo- 
cative Pantku,  in  Greek  HavOot,  contracted  IldvOov. — Othryades, 
**Son  of  Othrys."  In  Greek,  'OOpvdSriQ, — Arcis  PhoBbique  sacerdos, 
i,  «.  priest  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  citadel.  Ards  Phoebique  for 
Phoebi  in  arce. — Panthus  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (iii.  146)  among 
the  Trojan  elders.  His  sons  were  Polydamas  and  Euphorbus,  and  are 
often  spoken  of  by  Homer.  The  idea  of  his  sacei'dotal  character  is 
derived  from  the  15th  bo<ik  of  the  Iliad,  line  522. 

320.  ScMra,  i.  e.  the  holy  utensils,  &c.  Manu,  In  construction, 
join  ipse  manu,  ''  Himself,  with  his  own  hand." — 321.  Cunuque  amens 
ad  limina  tendU,  ^  And,  distracted,  hastens  with  eager  pace  to  my 
threshold."  The  common  text  has  cursvm;  but  cursu  is  preferable, 
as  denoting  more  of  celerity  and  trepidation. 

322.  Qmo  res  summa,  &c.  *^  How  stands  the  main  affair,  Panthus  1" 
Summa  res  equivalent  to  summa  salus.  **Our  country's  safety." — 
^ucun  prendimus  arcam  ?  iEneas  had  resolved  to  seize  upon  the 
citadel ;  but  as  Panthus  has  just  come  from  that  place,  he  concludes 
that  it  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  therefore  asks,  '<  On  what  citadel,  or 
place  of  safety,  are  we  now  to  seize,  since  thou  hast  left  the  very  one 
towards  which  I  was  about  to  rush  I" 

924.  Summa  dies,  &c.  ''  The  last  day,  and  the  inevitable  period  of 
Troy."  Tempvs  denotes  here  that  period  in  a  nation's  history  which 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  the  period,  namely,  of  its  downfall. 

[325.  Fuimusy  t.  e.  We  Trojans  have  been,  but  are  no  longer :  it  is 
all  over  with  us  and  Troy.] — 329.  IncendAa  miscet,  ^  Spreads  the  con- 
flagration," f.  e,  scatters  the  fire  in  all  directions. — 330.  Portis  alii 
btpcBtentHmSy  &c.  "  Others  are  present  at  the  gates  open  on  both 
sides,"  i.  e,  having  both  valves  opened.  Heyne  thinks  that  hipO' 
Untibus  is  equivalent  merely  to  patentibus ;  but  a  more  correct  ex- 
planation is  given  by  Wagner,  who  remarks,  ^  iwtdlAgemus  portas 
duarum  valvarum."  The  gates  alluded  to  are  the  Sceean.  Compare 
note  on  book  x.  5. 

331.  Millia  guat  ma^is,  Ac.    **  As  many  t\io\\aaDL^'&  «a  «^«t  ^kqda 
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Irom  great  Mycenae.''  Equivalent  to  tot  wullia  quot  mmqmam  wtnertf  &e. 
The  meaning  is  merely  this  :  the  Greeks  who  rushed  in  at  the  gates 
appeared  so  nomeroos,  that  one  would  have  imagined  them  almost 
equal  in  number  to  those  who  came  in  the  first  instance  from  Greece. 
Bryant,  who  takes  the  line  in  its  literal  sense,  considers  it  ^mnons, 
beomse  large  numbers  of  the  Greeks  had  fallen  on  the  plains  of  Troy. 
So  also  Heyne.  Symmons  reads  nunquam  for  unqnamy  as  others  do, 
and  remarks,  ''If  the  line  be  not  an  interpolation,  it  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  speaker's  suspicion  of  treason,  that  Troy  was  assailed  by 
some  of  her  own  sons,  united  with  the  Grecians."  This  is  very 
absurd. 

332.  Ob$edere  alii  tdis,  &e.  "  Some  of  whom,  opposing  themselres 
onto  us,  have  (already)  blocked  up  with  weapons  the  narrow  avemies 
of  the  streets."  Ob$edere  is  from  obtido.  This  alii  is  equivalent,  in 
fact,  to  Jbrum,  or  quorum  quidam,  and  is  not  opposed  to,  but  forms 
part  of,  the  aln  in  line  330.  Unless  we  adopt  this  mode  of  ex- 
phmation,  Virtpl  will  be  made  to  say  of  a  pari,  what  can  be  true 
only  of  the  whole  ;  namely,  millia  qmot  moffnu,  &c. — Angmda,  Sup- 
ply 2oea. 

333.  Stat  ferri  acies,  &c.  "  The  keen-edged  sword  stands  drawn 
with  gleaming  point."  Literally,  "  the  edge  of  the  sword."  Mmero, 
from  maetTf  is  the  point,  running  out  very  thin. — 334.  Ned.  **  Fear 
the  work  of  death."— 335.  Et  cobco  MarU  resktufU.  ^  And  resist  in 
blind  encounter,"  t.  e.  in  nocturnal  combat,  where  one  can  with 
difSculty,  if  at  all,  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 

336.  Et  numine  dirum,  i.  «.  as  if  impelled  by  some  divinity. — ^337- 
Quo  trittii  Erinys,  &c.  **  Whither  the  gloomy  Fury,  whither  the  din  of 
iMkttle  calls  me."  Heyne  makes  Erinyt  equivalent  to  animi  impetms. 
This  is  hardly  in  accordance,  however,  with  the  epithet  triatit.  Erimyi 
is  one  of  the  Furies,  a  goddess  inciting  to  slaughter,  and  hence 
termed  trUtis  as  the  cause  of  death  and  woe.  We  have  written 
Brinys,  in  place  of  the  common  form  Erinnyiy  on  the  authority  of 
Blomfield  {ad  jEsch.  Prom,  V.  &25.— Gloss,  p.  110),  and  more  es- 
pecially Hermann  {Prcef,  ad  Soph.  Antig.  ed.  3,  p.  xix.,  seqq.). 

340.  OUati  per  lunam.  "Oflfered  to  my  view  by  the  light  of 
the  moon."  They  mutually  recognized  one  another  by  means  of 
the  moonlight.  We  have  placed  a  comma  after  Epytus,  instead  of 
the  semicolon  of  the  common  text,  since  it  does  not  appear  why 
Hypanis  and  Dymas  alone  should  have  been  recognized  by  the  moon- 
light.— 342.  Illis  diebusy  i.  e.  during  those  hitter  days  of  Troy's  national 
existence. 

344.  Gener.    «  A  son-in-law  (in  hope  and  expectation)."— 345.  Qm 
mm  sponsai,  &c.  "  In  that  he  did  not  heed  the  admouitiuus  of  his  pro- 
phetic bride."     The  relative  with  the  subjunctive  assigns  the  reason 
for  applying  the  epithet  infelix  to  Corcebus.     Cassandra  had  warned 
him  not  to  join  the  Trojans,  and  not  to  hope  for  her  hand,  if  he 
wished  to  save  his  own  life.^Furentis,  i.  e.  raving  (with  inspiration). 
347-  Confertos  audere  in  prcslia.    "In  compact  order,  and  filled 
with  daring  for  the  fight."     Audere  is  equivalent  to  "  audacid  ae- 
<Wt."--348.  Super  his.     «  Upon  this."— Fortwitna  frustru.     «  Most 
valiant  m  vam,"  ».  e.  whose  valour  can  now  prove  of  no  avail  in 
saving  your  country.— 349.  Si  tobis  audentem,  Slc.  "  If  unto  yon  there 
be  the  fixed  resolve  to  follow  me  while  daring  the  extremest  perihi: 
yon  see  what  is  the  fortune  oi  o\ir  affairs,"  &c.— 360.  Sequihy  a 
poetic  Idiom  based  on  a  GweciMa,  Iot  \5[i^  ^«ivve«fi  ^1^  ^nmd. 
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iequendi,  Heyne  thinks  that  we  must  either  include  the  words  quai 
git  rtbfu,  &c.,  down  to  urbi  incentof,  in  a  parenthesis  ;  or  else  must 
understand  (igite,  iequimini  me,  after  certa  sequi.  But  a  parenthesis  of 
so  great  length  would  be  altogether  out  of  character  with  the  tone  of 
excitement  that  pervades  the  whole  address ;  nor  is  an  ellipsis  needed 
if  we  only  make  the  apodosis  commence  at  line  350.  The  general 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage  will  then  be  as  follows  :  If  you  have 
determined  to  follow  me,  you  do  this  because  you  see  that  every  thing 
is  lost.  Let  us,  therefore,  as  the  only  thing  left  for  the  vanquished, 
meet  our  death  like  men. 

351.  Exceuere.  ^  Have  departed  from  among  us."  We  make 
adytit  and  arit  ablatives  absolute. — 352.  Stetet'ot.  Observe  the  force 
of  the  pluperfect,  '*  had  stood  and  remained  until  lately  standing.*' — 
353.  Mofiamur  €t  in  media,  &c.  '^  Let  us  die,  and  rush  (for  that 
purpose)  into  the  midst  of  the  conflict.*'  Grammarians  call  this 
iartpov  TTpSripov,  i,  e.  *'  last  first,"  an  imaginary  figure,  for  which 
there  is  no  necessity  either  here  or  any  where  else.  We  have  merely 
in  the  text  the  strong  language  of  excited  feeling. — 354.  Una  talus 
metisy  &c.  "  The  only  safety,"  t.  e.  an  honourable  death,  by  which 
they  may  free  themselves  from  the  power  of  the  foe,  is  all  that  remains 
for  the  vanquished. 

355.  Inde,  lupi  eeu  raptoret.  ''  Then,  like  ravenous  wolves."  So 
the  Greek  \vkoi  dpfraicr^pcc. — 356.  Atrd  in  nebvl&.  The  wolves,  it 
is  said,  prefer  prowling  when  the  sky  is  shrouded  in  clouds,  or  when 
mists  and  fogs  add  to  the  darkness  of  the  night. — Impriba,  Th0 
leading  idea  in  probua  is  that  of  softness  and  mildness.  (Compare  the 
Greek  irpfoct  rrpavc,  »f  which  it  is  only  another  form.)  Hence  the 
original  force  of  improbus  is  **  harsh,"  "  urgent,"  "  strong,"  *•'  power- 
ful," &c.,  the  preposition  in  having  a  negative  force  here  in  com* 
position. — 357.  CcBcos.  This  properly  denotes,  blind  to  all  danger. 
Their  hunger  makes  them  see  nothing,  and  fear  nothing. 

359.  Medioi  urbu.  Equivalent  to  per  mediam  urb^, — 360.  Nox 
atra.  Thiel  supposes  that  it  was  now  about  midnight,  and  that  the 
moon  had  gone  down. — Cat6,.  The  shade  is  here  called  '^  hollow," 
because  forming  a  kind  of  covering  around  them. 

361.  Funera.  "The  deaths."— 362.  Aut  possit  lacrimis,  &c.,  i,  e, 
or  can  shed  as  many  tears  for  our  misfortunes  as  they  deserve. — 363. 
DomincOa.  **  After  having  borne  sway,"  i.  e.  over  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Troas. — 364.  Inertia  corpora,  "  Corpses  of  the  unresisting." 
Inertia  is  here  equivalent  to  non  repugnantia,  and  refers  to  the  old 
men,  .women,  and  children. 

367.  Quondam  etiam  victis,  &c.  "  At  times,  their  courage  returns 
even  to  the  breasts  of  the  vanquished."  Quondam  for  aliquando. — 
369.  Plurima,  "  Very  many  a  form  of  death,"  t.  e.  numbers  slain  in 
every  way. 

371.  Androgeoi,  Not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  legends  of  the 
Trojan  war.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  son  of  Minos. — 
Credens  imcius.  "  Ignorantly  believing  us  to  be."  Supply  nos  esse, — 
373.  Quce  tam  sera,  &c.  *'  What  sluggishness,  so  retarding  (in  its  na- 
ture), delays  you  V*  Sera  equivalent  to  ''qucB  aeros  (i.  e.  tardos)  fadtj* 
— 374.  Bapiunt  incensa  feruwtque  Pergama,  "  Are  plundering  blazing 
Troy."  Rapiunt  feruntque  is  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  dyovai  kuI 
^kpovtri, — 375.  Itis,    For  venitis, 

S77«  Fida  satis,  i,  e,  on  which  he  could  rely  without  sua^vdc^si. — 
Seniit  msdios  delajptus  in  hostes,    *^  He  perceived  ^^iosit  \kA  \vbA  ^a2^<s^ 
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into  the  midst  of  foes."  Ddapsua  for  ddapsut  etse.  An  imitation  of 
the  Greek  idiom,  namely,  the  nominative  before  the  infinitive,  in 
place  of  the  accusative.  This  takes  place  regularly  whenever  the 
verb  that  follows  has  the  same  subject  with  the  one  that  precedes. 
Thus,  i^ri  oIoq  a/tvvai,  **  he  said  that  he  alone  warded  off ;"  ifaoav 
fUcaioi  dvaiy  "they  said  they  were  just,"  &.c. — 378.  Retrogue^  &c. 
^  And  checked  his  footstep,  together  with  his  voice,"  i.  «.  became 
instantly  silent.     Equivalent  to  pedem  retulit  et  voeem  rtpreasU, 

380.  Humi  nUens.  "  Treading  on  the  ground." — Improvigum, 
**  Previously  unseen." — JRefugit  attolUnUm  %ra»,  &c.  "  Has  in  an 
instant  fled  back  from  it,  raising  its  head  in  anger,  and  swelling  as  to 
its  azure  neck."— 382.  Abibat.  **  Was  beginuuig  to  retreat.">-383. 
droumfundimur  has  here  a  kind  of  middle  meaning,  **  we  pour 
around." — 384.  Ignaros  loci,  i.  e,  not  as  familiar  with  the  localities  of 
Troy  as  the  Trujans  themselves  were. — 385.  Aspirat  primo,  &c. 
**  Breathes  (propitious)  on  our  first  effort."  A  metaphor  taken  from 
the  breathings  of  a  favouring  gale. 

38G.  Suceessu  extdtans,  &c.  "  Exulting  with  success,  and  animated 
by  fresh  courage."  Observe  the  zeugma  in  exuUans,  and  the  force  of 
the  plural  in  aniMM.— 387.  Prima  motutrat.  "First  points  out." — 
388.  Qu&que  dextra.  "  And  where,  with  fiivouring  influence." — 389. 
Mutemus  clypeos.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  there  was  some  dif- 
ference of  shape  between  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  shields.  The 
former,  at  least  in  Homeric  times,  were  circular,  and  therefore  an 
Argolic  shield  is  likened  to  the  sun.  (  Virg,  JSn.  iii.  637.)  The  cly- 
peus,  however,  as  represented  in  Roman  sculpture,  is  an  oblong  oval, 
and  this,  perhaps,  makes  the  distinction  between  the  common  buckler 
and  that  of  Argos,  or  between  the  earlier  and  later  Greek  shield. 
The  projection  in  the  centre  was  called  the  umboy  or  boss  (in  the 
Greek  shield,  6/i0aXoc),  and  sometimes  a  spike,  or  other  prominent 
excrescence,  was  placed  upon  this. 

Danaufnque  ifuignia,  &c.  "  And  let  us  fit  to  ourselves  the  badges 
of  the  Greeks."  These  badges,  or  insignia,  are  explained  imme- 
diately  after,  consisting  of  the  galea,  etuis,  kypei  intigne,  &c  The 
last  refers  evidently  to  some  peculiar  device  or  emblazonment  on  the 
shield. 

390.  Dolus  an  virtus,  &c.  "  Who  stops  to  inquire,  in  the  case  of 
a  foe,  whether  it  be  stratagem  or  valour  V*  Supply  sU.  The  meaning 
is  simply  this :  it  matters  not  how  we  subdue  a  foe,  whether  by  arti- 
fice or  open  fight,  if  we  only  do  succeed  in  our  object. — 391.  Ipn, 
Referring  to  the  Greeks  who  had  just  been  slain  by  them. — 392. 
Deinde  comantem  Androgei,  &c.  "  He  then  assumes  the  helmet  of 
Androgeos,  with  its  flowing  crest,"  &o. 

393.  Argivum  ensetn.  The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword. 
The  ancient  Homeric  sword  had  generally  a  straight,  two-edged 
blade  {dfifriKi^. — Horn.  H.  x.  256),  rather  broad,  and  nearly  of 
equal  width  from  hilt  to  point 

396.  Hand  numine  nostro,  "  Under  auspices  not  our  own."  There 
is  no  allusion  here,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  party  of  ^Eneas  bearing 
the  effigy  of  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  the  Greeks,  on  their  changed 
shields.  This  is  too  far-fetched.  The  meaning  merely  is,  that  they 
were  now  fighting  in  Grecian  arms,  and,  as  far  as  mere  externals 
went,  under  Grecian  auspices. 
398.  Demittimus  Oreo.  "We  Bend  dowi  to  the  world  below."  Oreo, 
the  dative  (literally,  **  fox  Oicua'*'),  \>^  «^  v^\a&  K^ooi^  \M»d  on  a 
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Gnecism,  for  in  OrouftL  399.  lAtora,  The  shores  are  called  fida 
(literally,  "trusty"),  because  Jjere  their  vessels  lay,  into  which  they 
might  retreat. — 401.  CondurUur,  ^  Strive  to  conceal  themselves."  Ob- 
serve the  middle  force  of  the  verb. 

402.  Heu  I  nihU  invitis,  &c.  **  Alas  !  it  is  right  for  one  to  trust  to 
nothing  when  the  gods  are  adverse  ;"  t.  e.  notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts,  the  little  band  of  Trojans  were  able  to  obtain  no  lasting  suc- 
cess, since  Heaven  itself  was  adverse.  It  is  most  correct  to  make 
this  the  introduction  to  the  passage  that  follows,  for  which  it  seems 
naturally  to  pave  the  way. — 404.  Minercce.  She  had  fled  as  a  sup- 
pliant to  the  shrine  of  Minerva. 

405.  ArdeiUia  lutnina.  "  Her  burning  eyes,"  t.  e,  wildly  glaring. 
So  VoBS,  in  his  German  version,  "die  brennenden  Augen." — 406. 
Lumina,  nam  teneras,  &c.  "  Her  eyes — for  cords  secured  her  tender 
hands."  The  turn  here  given  by  the  poet  to  the  legend  of  Cassandra 
is  different  from  the  more  common  account,  as  alluded  to  in  the  note 
on  line  41  of  the  first  book.  The  expression,  Lutnina,  nam  teneras,  &c. 
is  successfully  defended  by  Wagner,  who  derives  his  principal  reason 
for  thinking  it  genuine  from  the  use  of  tendens  on  this  occasion.  Ten- 
ders lumina  is  not  the  usual  Latin  expression,  but  tendere  manus;  and 
when  Virgil,  therefore,  wrote  tendens  lumina,  he  immediately  sub- 
joined, by  way  uf  explaining  so  unusual  a  phrase,  lumina,  nam 
teneras,  &c. 

407.  Hano  speeiem.  "  This  spectacle." — 408.  Et  sese  medium,  &c. 
"  And  (therefore),  resolved  to  perish,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of 
the  moving  band."  Agmen  always  denotes  motion,  and  here  refers 
to  the  party  who  were  hurrying  away  Cassandra.~409.  Et  densis 
incurrimus  armis.  "  And  rush  upon  them  in  close  array."  Densis 
armis  equivalent  to  demo  agmine,  a  meaning  for  which  eonsequimur 
prepares  us. 

410.  Delubri,  Referring  to  the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  building 
was  in  the  citadel,  so  that  the  party  of  i£neas  had  now  reached  the 
quarter  which  he  had  originally  in  view. — 411.  Obruimur.  Last 
syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis  or  caesura. — 412.  Armorum  facie, 
&.C.  "  From  the  appearance  of  our  arms,  and  the  mistake  occasioned 
by  our  Grecian  crests."  Their  countrymen  on  the  temple  roof 
mistook  them  for  Greeks.  Observe  the  force  of  the  genitive  here  : 
literally,  "  the  error  proceeding  from  our  Grecian  crests ;"  so  mUnere 
Vlixi  in  line  436. 

413.  Oemitu  atque  ereptce,  &c.  "  With  a  groan  of  indignation,  and 
through  rage  for  the  maiden  rescued  frum  their  hands,"  i.  e.  through 

frief  and  rage  for  the  loss  of  their  captive. — 414.  Acerrimus  Ajax, 
he  son  uf  Oileus  is  meant ;  the  same  who,  according  to  Virgil's 
versiou  of  the  legend,  had  dragged  Cassandra  from  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess.  See  note  on  line  41  of  the  first  book. — 416.  Dolopum,  See 
note  on  line  29  of  this  book. 

416.  Adversi  rupto  ceu  quondam,  &c.  "  As  at  times  a  hurricane 
having  burst  forth,"  &c.  Rupto  equivalent  to  prorupto.  -  Quondam, 
Equivalent  to  aliquando.  So  line  367.— 418.  Equis,  Heyne  refers 
this  to  the  chariot  of  the  winds  ;  but  Wagner,  Thiol,  and  other  com- 
mentators take  the  term  in  its  natural  sense,  and  cite,  besides  other 
passages,  the  following  from  Horace :  **  Eurus  per  Siculas  equitami 
undas."  {Od.  iv.  4.  44.)  There  is  more  good  taste,  however,  in 
Heyne's  explanation.  The  steeds  of  Eurus  are  termed  Eou^  \^ci6.\ffiA 
that  wind  blows  from  the  aouth-east. 
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419.  Spumeut.  Foam-covered.  Equiyalent  to  spumA  aiarit  ad- 
wpenut,  Nereus,  an  ancient  god  of  thg  sea,  here  takes  the  place  of 
Neptone,  and  is  represented  as  fiercely  plunging  his  trident  into  the 
sea,  in  order  to  call  up  the  waters  from  their  lowest  depths. 

420.  Illi  etiam.  Comj^are  lines  370,  383,  &c — &'i  qum  fiidmus 
itmdii$.  **  Whomsoever  we  had  put  to  the  rout  by  our  stratagem." 
Literally,  ^  if  any  we  had  put  to  the  rout."  Quos  for  aliqmm,  but  n 
qmo$  more  freely  for  quo$cunqtu,^-422.  Mentitaque  tela,  *'  And  false 
weapons."  MentUut  is  often  used  with  the  force  of  a  deponent  par- 
ticiple.—423.  jitque  ora  sono.  See.  "  And  mark  our  tones  of  voice  at 
variance  in  sound  with  their  own."  The  allusion  here  is  merely  to 
an  organic  variety  in  pronunciation,  the  result  of  climate,  and  other 
local  causes,  not  to  any  actual  difference  of  language.  Homer 
nowhere  states  that  the  l^jans  spoke  a  language  different  from  that 
of  the  Greeks.  This  was  a  discovery  reserved  for  the  later  Grreek 
and  Roman  poets.     Virgil  here  follows  Homer. 

425.  Penelei.  The  Pendens  here  mentioned  is  not  the  Boeotian 
leader  of  whom  Homer  speaks,  for  he  had  been  slain  by  Eurypylus, 
son  of  Telephus. — Divce  armipoUtUii.  Minerva. — 426.  Ju9tit$imms 
timUf  &c.  **  Who  was  pre-eminent  above  all  others  for  justice  among 
the  Trojans,  and  for  rigid  adherence  to  what  was  right."  Unut, 
when  joined  to  a  superlative,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  something 
exclusive  and  pre-eminent,  and  becomes  at  one  time  equivalent  to 
prcBcipuWy  insignis,  &c. ;  at  another,  to  pra  coBteria,  It  has  the  latter 
force  in  the  present  instance. — 428.  lAt  aliter  ttnim.  Supply  before 
this  clause,  "  (Such  then  ought  not  to  have  been  his  fate ;  but)  it 
seemed  otherwise  to  the  gods,"  i.  e.  his  virtues  ought  to  have  secured 
him  a  more  lengthened  existence. 

429.  A  nooiis,  "  By  their  own  friends,"  i.  e.  on  the  temple  roof, 
and  who  mistook  them  for  Greeks.^-430.  ApoUinis  infula.  He  wore 
this  as  priest  of  Apollo. 

431.  Iliad  oineres,  &c.  **  Ye  ashes  of  Troy,  and  thou  last  expiring 
flame  of  my  countrymen,  I  call  you  to  witness,  that  as  you  fell,  I 
shunned  neither  the  missiles,  nor  any  onsets  of  the  Greeks,  and  that 
if  the  decree  of  the  fates  had  been  that  I  should  fall,  I  deserved  it 
by  the  work  of  my  hand,"  i,  e,  by  the  slaughter  which  I  made  of  the 
foe.  The  hero  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  he  continued  fighting 
until  the  very  last,  until  all  hope  of  saving  his  country  had  com- 
pletely fled.  For  the  truth  of  this  he  invokes  the  <uA«f  of  Troy, 
which  beheld  him,  as  th^y  fell  to  the  ground,  still  contending  man- 
fully against  tlie  foe  ;  and  also  the  last  flame  from  the  great  funereal 
pile  of  his  country,  which,  as  it  sank  expiring,  witnessed  his  final 
efforts. 

432.  Nee  tela,  nee  vilat,  &.c.  Tela,  missiles  hurled  from  afar  ;  vice*, 
a  close  conflict  hand  to  hand,  with  all  its  accompanying  chances  and 
chan^ffes, 

434.  DireUimur  inde.  "  We  are  forced  away  from  this  quarter  in 
different  directions,"— 436.  Meoum,  "  Remain  with  me." — 436.  Gra- 
vior.  '*  Enfeebled." — Pdia*  et  vulnere,  &c.  "  Pelias  also  was  retarded 
by  a  wound  (he  had  received)  from  Ulysses  "  Observe  the  peculiar 
force  of  the  genitive  Ulixi,  and  see  note  on  line  412. — 437.  Voeati, 
*•  We  are  summoned."     Supply  tumus. 

438.  Bio  vero.  Supply  xndemus,  implied  in  cemimus. — Ceu  cetera  mw- 
guam,  &c,  "  As  if  the  other  conAkta  vrere  prevailing  nowhere  ;  as  if 
none  were  dying  elsewhere  tbro^igyiout  Vhe  N«Vk<Aft  cv\.>j  T    C!^cMen«  the 
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force  of  cetera,  as  referring  to  the  other  conflicts  that  were  actoally 
raging  in  other  parts  of  the  city  at  this  same  time.  Alia  would  have 
been  too  general. — 439.  NuUi,  Supply  ceu,  before  this  word. — 440. 
SiG  Mortem  indomitumj  &c.  **  So  fierce  a  conflict  do  we  behold." — 
441.  Obtestumque,  &c.  ^And  the  entrance  beset  by  a  testudo  (of 
shields)  advanced  against  it."  The  testudo  here  meant  was  not  the 
machine  of  that  name,  but  was  formed  by  the  soldiers  locking  their 
shields  together  over  their  heads,  and  advancing  under  this  cover  to 
storm  a  place. 

442.  Parietibtu,  To  be  pronounced,  in  scanning,  as  a  word  of 
four  syllables,  paryStibus. — Poitetque  tub  iptot,  &.c.  ''And  they 
mount  by  the  steps  (of  these)  close  to  the  very  door-posts.'*  By 
gradibus  are  meant  the  steps  of  Uie  scaling-ladders,  not  those  of  the 
palace  entrance,  as  some  eiToneously  suppose.— 443.  Clypeo$que  ad  tela 
simttrisy  &c,  *'  And,  protected  (by  them),  they  oppose  their  shields 
to  the  missiles  with  Uieir  left  hands,"  &c.  With  protecti  supply  tst, 
t.  e.  elypeit.  Some  commentators  very  unnecessarily  make  protecti 
equivalent  here  to  ut  protegantur,^-444,  Fcutl^ia,  The  battlements  of 
the  palace-wall. 

445.  Tecta  culmina  are  the  tiles  and  whatever  else  went  to  form 
the  roof  of  the  building.^-446.  His  se  quando  ultima  eemunt,  &c. 
^  With  these  missiles,  since  they  perceive  that  their  last  hour  has  come, 
they  prepare  to  defend  themselves  in  their  final  death-struggle." 
LitersLUy,  *'  that  the  last  (i.  e.  most  imminent)  dangers  are  present," 
mltiina  perieula  adesse.  So  the  Greek,  rd  firxara,  and  ol  icx^^o^ 
Kivivvoi, 

448.  Veterum  decora  alia  parentum,  **  The  lofty  decorations  of  their 
ancient  sires,"  i.  e.  of  earlier  times.  What  the  kings  of  other  days 
had  put  up  as  decorations  of  their  abode. — 449.  Imat  obtedere  foret. 
"  Blocked  up  the  entrance  below." 

451.  Irutaurati  animi,  ''  Our  courage  was  renewed.  Supply  nottrif 
as  referring  to  iEneas  and  his  two  coropanious. — 452.  AuxUioque 
levare  viroe.  "And  to  lighten  by  our  aid  (the  labours  of)  the  men." 
Victit,  i.  e.  the  Trojans  as  fighting  with  no  hope  whatever  of  ultimate 


453.  Limen  erat,  &c.  ''  There  was  an  entrance,  and  private  portal, 
and  a  free  communication  (by  means  of  it),  between  the  different 
quarters  of  Priam's  palace,  and  a  gate  left  neglected  in  the  rear." 
Observe  the  different  modes  employed  by  the  poet  of  specifying  one 
and  the  same  entrance. — Pervius  usus,  &c.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Heyne  :  *'  Q^d  commeare  et  contenire  te  invicem  commode  poterant  qui 
inhabUabant  regiam" — 454.  Tectorum  Prlami.  The  palace  of  Priam, 
according  to  the  poet's  idea,  appears  to  have  been  a  square,  with  au 
open  place  in  the  middle.  (Compare  line  512.)  The  attack  of  the 
Greeks  was  made  on  the  front,  while  the  private  entrance  through 
which  iEneas  came  was  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  rear.  There 
were  sevei-al  buildings  or  royal  residences  under  one  and  the  same 
roof. 

456.  Incomitata.  Marking  the  private  character  of  the  visit.  It 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  decorum  for  her  to  have  appeared 
without  attendants  had  the  visit  been  an  open  and  a  public  one. — 457. 
Ad  toceros.  **To  her  parents-in-law."  Refemng  to  Priam  and 
Hecuba.  Andromache  was  the  wife,  and  Astyanax  the  son  of  Hector. 
Observe  the  peculiar  use  of  toceros  (properly,  **  fat\\eT%-\si-\3BL^^^^^  \ft 
denote  both  parenta.    So,  in  line  579,  ve  ha\e  pcU.res  lox  paT«iiUac— > 
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TrakeboL  **  Brought"  A  very  grmphie  torm.  It  represents  the 
child  unable  to  keep  pace  with  its  mother,  and  therefore  gently  dmm 
along  by  her. 

458.  Erado  ad  tmmad^  &c.  "  I  mount  to  the  sommit  of  the  high- 
est part  of  the  roof.**  .£neas  enters  the  palace  by  means  of  the  gate 
which  he  has  just  been  describing,  and  ascends  to  the  roof.  Here 
the  Trojans,  in  their  despair,  are  casting  fimitless  weapons  at  the 
enemy.  .£neas  induces  them  to  desist  &oro  this,  and  with  united 
strength  they  loosen  from  its  base,  and  horl  a  large  turret  on  the  foe. 

460.  Turrim  in  prctcipUi  itoiiCm,  &e.  The  accusative  tmrrim  de- 
pends, in  construction,  on  eomwUmms  impmliauaque.  In  translating^ 
however,  it  will  be  neater,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  cfmvenient,  to 
commence  with  the  accusative  case  :  **  A  turret,  standing,  with  pre- 
cipitous front,  and  raised  from  the  tt^nnost  palace-roof  unto  the  very 
stars,  &c. ;  having  assailed  it  all  around  with  iron  instrnmenti, 
where  the  highest  stories  afforded  feeble  joinings,  we  tore  with 
united  strength  from  its  lofty  seats  and  pushed  upon  the  foe." 

In  prcBcipitu  The  turret  stood  on  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  its 
front  was  in  a  line  with  that  of  the  buUding.  It  stood,  therefore, 
like  a  steep  precipice,  frowning  upon  the  enemy. — Smb  cutra,  A 
figurative  expressiun,  to  denote  its  great  height.— 463.  Perro,  i  e, 
Beeurilnu. — Qua  tumma  labanUs,  &c.  They  did  not  cut  away  the 
tower  where  it  rose  from  the  palace-roof,  but  where  the  upper  stories 
Tendered  the  joining  of>tlie  timbers  comparatively  feeble.  The  tower 
was  not  of  stone,  it  was  entirely  of  wood.-— 464.  Ckmrefitmns  hnpuii- 
mugqne.  We  have  here  the  aorist,  and  in  the  next  line  the  present 
(trakit).  In  such  constructions,  the  present  generally  indicates  the 
consequences  of  a  previous  act. — 465.  Ea,  "  It,"  u  e.  the  tower 
(turria), — Lapga.  **  Having  slipped  from  its  resting-place)." — Rmmam, 
A  term  well  employed  here,  to  denote  the  faU  of  various  fragments 
in  rapid  succession. 

470.  Exsultat.  «Exult&"  EqmvuXent  to  pugnat  exsHltans.  Pyrrhos, 
elsewhere  called  Neoptolemus  (line  263>,  was  the  son  of  Achilles.— 
Tdi$  et  luce  coruscus  aht;n&.  "  Gleaming  on  the  view  with  his  (bran- 
dished) weapons  and  the  brazen  light  of  his  armour,"  i.e.  the  flashing 
of  his  brazen  arms.  Tela^  offensive  weapons,  Arma,  defensive  ones. 
ConuouSy  when  united  with  the  former,  will  refer  to  the  rapid  bran- 
dishing of  sword  or  spear ;  when  joined  with  the  latter,  to  the  brazen 
corslet,  helmet,  shield,  &c.,  emitting  gleams  of  light. 

471.  Q^cdi$  ubi  in  lucetn,  &c.  We  have  adopted  the  punctuation  of 
Wagner,  who  removes  the  comma  after  qucdi$j  and  places  one  after 
terga.  He  also  very  properly  connects  in  lueem  with  canvolvUy  and 
regards  ad  solem  as  a  pardonable  redundance,  the  more  especially  as 
the  whole  foree  of  the  comparison  lies  in  Pyrrhus's  being  likened  as 
he  gleams  in  arms,  to  the  snake  that  has  come  forth  into  the  li^  of 
day  with  a  new  and  brilliant  skin. 

Mala  gramina  pastus.  **  Having  fed  on  noxious  herbs." — 472. 
Tumidum.  "  Swollen,"  t.  e,  swollen  with  poison. — 473.  Nune,  potUi$ 
novui  exuviit,  &c.  **  Now,  renewed  (to  the  view),  his  (former)  skin 
being  bid  aside,  and  sleek  with  youth,  with  breast  erect  rolls  his 
slippery  back  into  the  light,  raising  himself  towards  the  sun,  and 
brandishes  in  his  mouth  his  three-forked  tongue." — 476.  MiocUy  &c 
More  literally,  "  and  makes  a  rapid,  quivering  motion." 
476.  Et  eqwyrum  agiiatoTy  &c.  **  And  lVv<i  charioteer  of  Achilles, 
the  armour-bearing  Automedon,*'  i.  e.  vod.  K^Xai&»^qt^  Vscm^cV^  \1^4^ 
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charioteer  of  Achilles,  now  the  armour-bearer  of  Pyrrhus.— 477. 
Soyria  pubee.  **The  youth  of  Sc^tos."  Scyros  was  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  where  Pyrrhus  was  bom  of  Deidamia,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lycoinedes,  its  king,  and  from  which  island  he  came  with  his 
followers  to  the  Trojan  war. — 478.  Sucoedunt  tecto,  ''Advance  to 
the  building,"  t.  e.  attack  the  entrance  of  the  palace. 

479.  //)««,  »•  «.  Pyrrhus.— Dttra  limina,  "  The  strong  thresholds," 
L  e,  the  strong  oaken  doorway.— 480.  Pemtmpit.  "  Strives  to  break 
through."  So  again,  veHit,  *'  endeavours  to  tear  away."  Observe  in 
both  these  verbs  the  force  of  the  present,  as  describing  an  action 
going  on  at  the  time,  and  not  yet  brought  to  a  close. — 481.  Jamque 
eaeisa  trabej  &e,  "  And  now,  the  thick  plank  being  cut  through,  he 
has  pierced  the  solid  timber  (of  the  door),  and  has  made  a  huge  gap 
therein,  with  wide-yawning  mouth."  Observe  the  beautiful  change 
from  the  unfinished  action  indicated  by  the  present,  to  the  complete 
one  denoted  by  the  perfect. 

483.  Apparet.  I'he  present  is  again  employed,  to  bring  the  action 
more  fully  before  the  eyea — PaleBOunt.  **  Open  on  the  view." — 484. 
Priami  penetralia,  *'  The  inmost  recesses  of  the  palace  of  Priam." — 
485.  Armatosque  videtU,  &o.  Nohden  makes  vident  agree  with  penetralia 
understood,  and  takes  the  **  armed  men,"  of  course,  for  Pyrrhus  and 
his  followers.  But  the  more  natural  interpretation  is  to  refer  vident 
to  the  Greeks,  and  armatos  to  the  Trojans  already  mentioned  in  lines 
449,  450. 

487.  Gemitu  miseroque  tumultu  tniseetur.  **  Is  thrown  into  confu- 
sion with  groaning  and  wretched  tumult."  The  prose  form  would  be, 
**  gemitw  in  domo  tniseetur,  miserque  tumuUus,** — Penitus.  **  Far 
within." — 488.  Ululant,  The  verb  u/u/o  properly  means  to  send  forth 
a  wild  cry  or  howl.  It  is  then  applied  generally  to  sounds  of  lamenta- 
tion and  wo,  more  particularly  such  as  proceed  from  females.  (Com- 
pare the  Greek  bXoKv^ia.)  Observe  here  the  poetic  usage  by  which 
uhdant  takes  the  meaning  of  resonant. 

489.  Errant,  This  is  said  to  heighten  the  effect,  the  females  being 
otherwise,  according  to  ancient  usage,  secluded  in  their  apartments. 
— 490.  OsciUafigunt,  There  is  something  very  touching  in  these  few 
words.  They  imprint  kisses  on  the  door-posts  in  token  of  a  last  fare- 
well, as  being  about  to  be  torn  away  for  ever  from  a  beloved  home. 

491.  VipatriA,  «  With  all  his  father's  might."— C/atM«ra.  "Any 
barriers."  Referring  particularly  to  the  palace-gates,  or,  as  Heyne 
terms  them,  the /ore*  ro6ortfar. — 492.  Sufferre,  "To  withstand  him." 
— Ariete  erebro,  **  With  oft-repeated  blows  of  the  battering-ram." 
In  scanning,  ariete  must  be  pronounced  ar-yete,  as  if  of  three  syllables. 
The  allusion  here  is  to  the  ram  in  its  simplest  state,  as  it  was  borne 
and  impelled  by  human  hands  without  other  assi8tance.  The  batter- 
ing-ram was  a  large  beam,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  having  a 
mass  of  bronze  or  iron  fastened  to  one  end,  and  resembling  a  ram's 
head.  This  shape,  as  well  as  its  name,  was  given  to  the  engine  in 
question,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  uf  its  mode  of  action  to 
that  of  a  ram  butting  with  its  forehead.  In  an  improved  form,  the 
ram  was  surrounded  with  iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached, 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  to  a  beam  fixed 
transversely  over  it. 

493.  Emoti.  "  Wrenched."— Procwwiuu*.  "  Fail  to  the  ground,** 
Literally,  "fall  forward." 
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494.  Bumpunt  aditus.  "  They  burst  an  entrance."  496,  Non  ne, 
**  Not  with  such  impetuosity."  To  be  construed  with  feriur. — A^ge- 
ribut,  "  Its  embankments." — 497.  Oppontasque  evicit,  &c.  "  And  bath 
overcome  with  its  eddying  flood  the  opposing  mounds,"  i  €.  the 
mounds  built  to  regulate  its  course. — 498.  Furens  eumulo.  "  Raging 
with  its  heap  of  waters." 

601.  Centumque  nurus.  "  And  her  hundred  daughters-in-law." 
The  number  liere  given  is  mere  poetic  amplification.  Priam  and 
Hecuba  had  fifty  sous  and  fifty  daughters,  so  that  centum  is  equivalent 
here  to  but  half  its  own  number. — 601.  Per  aras.  "  At  the  altars." 
602.  Sacraeerat.  "  Had  consecrated,"  «.  e.  had  kindled  in  honour  of 
the  gods."  Every  reader  of  taste  will  condemn  the  poet  for  making 
his  hero  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  murder  of  his  aged  king.  It  is  this 
same  hero  who  is  afterwards  on  the  point  of  slaying  a  defenceless 
female,  when  his  mother  interferes  and  prevents  him  ! 

603.  Quinquaginta  illi  thalamic  &.c,  *'  Those  fifty  bedchambers, 
the  fond  hope  of  a  numerous  posterity."  More  literally,  *'  so  great  a 
hope  of  posterity."  Illi  has  here  a  peculiar  force,  and  is  equivalent, 
in  some  degree,  to  "  tarn  tnagnifice  exstructi"  According  to  Homer 
{IL  vi.  243),  there  were  in  the  palace  of  Priam  fifty  bedchambers  for 
his  sons,  and  twelve  for  his  daughters.  Virgil,  indulging  in  an  equal 
license,  gives  but  fifty  in  all. — 504.  Barbarico  auro,  &c.  **  Proud  to 
the  view  with  barbaric  gold." — Barbarico,  Oriental  or  Phrygian, 
i.  e.  Trojan.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  mode  of  speaking,  which 
made  every  thing  not  Greek  to  be  barbarian  :  ^rac  /t^  "EXXi}v,  pdp- 
papog, — Spoliisque.  Spoils  taken  from  the  enemy  were  fixed  up  on 
the  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  dwelling. — 606. 
Tejient  Danai,  qu&,  &c.,  t.  e,  whatever  the  fire  spares  the  Greeks 
seize  on  as  their  own. 

6O7.  Convulsaque  limina  tectorum.  "  And  his  palace-gates  torn 
down." — 610.  £t  inutile  ferrum  cingitur.  "  And  is  girded  with  his 
useless  sword,"  i,  e,  girds  himself.— 511.  Fertur  tnoriturus,  **  Hurries, 
resolved  to  die." 

612.  JEdibus  in  mediis,  &c.  "  In  the  centre  of  the  mansion,  and 
beneath  the  open  vault  of  heaven."  The  palace  of  Priam,  according 
to  Virgil's  conception,  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  of  a 
square  form,  with  an  open  court  in  the  centre. — 613.  Ara,  The 
Greek  poets  all  make  Priam  to  have  fallen  at  the  altar  of  Hercsean, 
or  Domestic,  Jove  (Z£if"Epic€ioc) ;  but  then  they  place  this  altar  in 
the  avXrif  or  front  court,  into  which  a  person  came  after  passing 
through  the  ^pKoc,  or  main  enclosure.  Virgil,  on  the  other  hand, 
transfers  this  altar  to  the  open  court  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
in  doing  which  he  would  seem  to  have  had  partly  in  view  the  Ro- 
man peristylium,  which  was  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  a  man- 
sion, planted  with  trees.  The  Roman  poet  also  mentions  other 
altars  (altaria)  in  connexion  with  the  main  one,  and  which  appear  to 
be  altars  to  the  penates,  for  the  statues  of  the  latter  are  mentioned 
by  him. 

Veterrima  laurua.  The  aged  bay  carries  back  the  mind  to  the 
good  old  times,  when  all  was  tranquillity  and  peace. — 516.  Nequid- 
qttam.  Because  not  destined  to  be  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
place. — AUaria,  The  altars  of  the  penates,  which  were  distinct 
from  the  inffem  ara  of  Herceean,  or  Domestic,  Jove. — 616.  Prcecipitei 
<Urd  ceu,  &c,     ^  Crowded  togeUiex  WWe  diON«&  ^km^\i  b.eadlong  to 
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earth  by  some  gloomy  tempest." — 517.  Divum,    Herceean  Jove  and 
the  penates. 

519.  Mens  tarn  dim.  "So  dire  a  resolve,"  i.  e.  a  resolre  fraught 
with  cousequences  so  direful  to  thee  and  to  us  all.  A  resolve, 
namely,  calculated  to  excite  only  the  wrath  of  the  foe,  and  make 
them  strangers  to  mercy.— 521.  Non  tali  auxilio,  &.c.  ^  The  crisis 
needs  not  such  aid,  nor  such  defenders  as  thou  art."  Observe  the 
force  of  ittisy  in  referring  to  the  person  {^dressed. — 522.  Non,  ti  ipse 
meu8y  Slc.  ^  Even  if  my  Hector  were  now  present,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  defend."     Supply  with  non  the  words  defendere  postet. 

623.  Hue  tandem  concede,  **  Yield  to  me,  I  entreat,  and  come 
hither."  Observe  the  double  meaning  implied  in  concede, — 524. 
Simul,  "Along  with  us."  Supply  nchiscum. — Recepit  ad  iese,  &c. 
^  She  drew  the  aged  monarch  unto  her,  and  placed  him  on  a  sacred 
seat,"  t.  e,  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

626.  Pyrrhi  de  ccede.  **  From  the  slaughtering  hancl  of  Pyrrhus." 
— 628.  Porticibus  longis.  "  Through  the  long  galleries." —  Vacua  atria 
Uutraty  &c.  "  Traverses  the  deserted  halls." — Vacua.  A  well-selected 
and  touching  expression,  as  referring  to  the  complete  dispersion  of  the 
Trojans. — 629.  Infetto  vulnere,  "With  weapon  ready  (again)  to 
strike."  Literally,  "  with  hostile  wound."— 630.  Premit.  "  Is  in  the 
act  of  transfixing  him  with  his  spear."  Literally,  "  presses  on  him." 
631.  Ante  oculos  evaait,  &c.  "  He  came  before  the  eyes  and  the 
presence  of  his  parents." — 632.  Concidit,  Polites  fell  exhausted  by 
the  previous  wound  which  he  had  received. — 533.  Quamquam  in  media, 
&c.,  i.  e.  although  instant  death  impends  over  him. 

637.  Persol'oant  grates  digncu,  "  Make  thee  a  fit  requital."— 638. 
Coram  cernere,  **  To  see  with  my  own  eyes."  More  literally,  "  openly 
to  behold."  The  exyreseion  fecisti  me  cernere  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek  idiom  for  fecisti  ut  ego  cernerem, — 639.  Et  patrios  foedAsti,  &c. 
"  And  hast  defiled  with  his  death  a  father's  sight."  A  dead  body 
was  always  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  a  polluting  effect  on  those 
who  were  near  it,  or  touched  it.  The  poet,  by  a  beautiful  image, 
makes  the  contamination  extend  to  the  very  look  which  the  parent 
directs  towards  the  corpse  of  his  son. 

640.  At  non  ille,  &c.  "  But  that  Achilles,  from  whom  thou  dost 
lyingly  assert  that  thou  art  sprung,  was  not  such  in  the  case  of 
Priam,  though  a  foe."  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Hector,  betook 
himself  to  the  Grecian  camp,  in  order  to  redeem  his  son  from  the 
hands  of  Achilles.  The  latter  received  him  well,  and  granted  his 
request.— 642.  Eruhuit.  Literally,  "  he  blushed  at,"  t.  e,  he  shrunk 
from  the  idea  of  violating  them. 

644.  Senior,  "The  aged  monarch." — Sine  ictu.  "Without  in- 
flicting a  wound." — 546.  Rauco  quod  protinus  cere,  &c.  "  Which  was 
straightway  checked  by  the  hoarse-sounding  brass."  The  spear  of 
the  aged  monarch,  thrown  by  so  feeble  a  hand,  struck  the  boss  of  his 
opponent's  shield,  but  was  checked  in  its*  passage  by  the  brazen  plate 
of  the  latter,  and  hung  sticking  in  it  without  having  penetrated  to 
any  depth.  Heyne,  with  Ruaeus  and  the  greater  number  of  com- 
mentators, considers  the  spear  of  Priam  as  hanging,  when  repelled 
by  the  brass,  in  the  leathern  covering  of  his  adversary's  shield.  The 
brightness  of  the  arms  of  Pyrrhus,  however,  before  noticed  by  the 
poet,  when  he  describes  that  hero  as  telit  et  luce  coruscus  cihenA^  8eem& 
to  imply  that  his  shield,  which  constituted  bo  W^<&  ^j^^  Wi  ^^^v- 
tpieuovB  a  part  of  bia  armSf  was  not  covered  •,  w\d  VJlaiwa.  ^^  ^^scft» 
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raueo  and  proUnus  (the  former  of  which  intimates  the  ringing  soood 
of  the  stricken  brass,  and  the  latter  the  quick  result  of  the  ineffeetual 
speai*)  both  make  against  this  notion  of  a  covered  shield,  and  of  the 
weapon's  hanging  in  the  hide  which  was  over  the  brass.  Valpy  sug- 
gests  that  the  boss  may  have  been  formed  of  folds  of  cloth,  or  any 
other  soft  substance,  laid  on  the  metal  with  which  the  shield  itself 
was  plated  !  Such  a  boss  would  be  a  very  singular  addition  to  a 
shield,  and  of  very  little  valAe  in  dashing  aside  a  foe  in  battle. 

647.  Pyrrhus.  Supply  regpondU. — 648.  Illi  mea  trittia  fwAa^  Ac. 
A  sarcasm.  Tell  him  how  much  his  son  has  fallen  short  of  those 
same  high  qualities  which  thou  hast  just  now  so  highly  commended 
in  the  case  of  the  father. 

652.  Implicuitque  comam  UbtA,  ^  And  twined  his  left  hand  in  his 
hair."— 653.  ExtulU,  ^*  Raised  on  high.'*  Equivalent  to  iutttdU. 
Erroneously  rendered  by  some,  "he  drew  from  its  sheath." 

654.  Hie  exitus  illum^  &,c.  "  This  termination  of  existence  took  him 
off  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  destiny." — 656.  Tot  populit. 
"  Unto  BO  many  nations."  The  common  form  would  be  popuUyrum, — 
667.  Jacet  ingens  litore  truncus,  &c.  According  to  the  legend  here 
followed  by  Virgil,  and  which  Pacuvius  also  is  said  to  have  adopted 
in  one  of  his  ti-agedies,  the  body  of  Priam  was  dragged  to  the  shore, 
and  there  left  unburied,  and  a  headless  trunk. — 658.  Sine  nomine 
corpus.  The  headless  trunk  could  not  be  recognised,  and,  conse- 
quently, named. 

669.  At  me  turn  primum,  &c.  The  poet  now  returns  from  the 
episode  of  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the  main  object  of  his  poem,  the  de- 
parture of  i£neas  from  his  native  land. — 660.  Subiit,  "  Occurred  to 
my  thoughts."  Supply  in  merUem. — 661.  jEqucevum,  '*  Of  equal  age 
with  himself." — 562.  Creiisa,  Creiisa  was  the  wife  of  ^neas,  and 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. — 663.  Casus,    "  The  peril." 

664.  QttCB  copia,  "What  numbers."  Copia  in  the  singular  for 
the  plural  copioB. — 666.  Deseruere,  "  Had  left  (the  place)."  .^neas, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  still  on  the  palace- roof,  from  which  he 
had  witnessed  the  scene  of  Priam's  death. — Et  corpora  saltu,  &e. 
*'  And  had  (either)  flung  their  bodies,  by  a  leap,  to  earth,  ur  had 
yielded  them  exhausted  to  the  flames." 

667.  Jamque  adeo  super  unus  eram,  "  And  thus  now  I  alone  re- 
mained," i.  e,  I  was  now  alone  left.  This  line,  and  all  that  follow  to 
the  688th  inclusive,  are  enclosed  by  many  editors  in  brackets,  on  the 
ground  that  the  verses  in  question  are  not  found  in  the  oldest  and 
best  MSS.  of  Virgil,  and  contain  also  a  sentiment  unworthy  of  a 
hero.  "That  they  are  Virgil's  has  not  been,"  observes  Symmons, 
**  and,  from  their  intrinsic  character,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  they  are  made  essentially  necessary  by  what  imme- 
diately succeeds  in  the  speech  of  Venua  The  tradition  preserved  by 
Servius  is,  that  they  were  omitted  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  on  their 
revision  of  the  iBneid,  as  inconsistent  with  the  account  given  of 
Helen  by  Deiphobus,  in  the  sixth  book,  and  as  unworthy  of  the  hero, 
who  is  represented  in  them  as  about  to  war  upon  a  defenceless 
woman.  Neither  of  these  objections,  however,  is  a  very  strong  one. 
For  why  might  not  Helen,  in  the  beginning  of  tiiis  fatal  night,  betray 
Deiphobus ;  and  subsequently,  on  not  finding  her  treachery  corre- 
apond  mth  her  hope  of  reconciliation  with  Menelaus,  fly  to  the  sane* 
tuary  of  Vesta's  temple  \  "W\t\i  rewpect  t«  the  second  objection,  it 
iuajr  be  remarked^  that  the  poet  ^ho  eo\A^  TXi«k«  \»a  \i<tt^  ^  ^^uydye 
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spectator  of  the  murder  of  his  aged  monarch,  might  very  naturally, 
after  that,  represent  him  as  ahout  to  slay  a  woman." 

Quum  limina  Vestce,  &c.  *'  When  I  espy  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
ms,  keeping  closely  within  the  threshold  of  Vesta,  and  lurking  silent 
in  a  secret  place." — 669.  Tyndarida.  Helen,  called  here,  by  a 
feminine  patronymic,  Tyndaris,  because  the  daughter  of  Leda,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Tyndarus. — 670.  Erranti,  pcusimqtie,  &c.  "  To  me 
as  I  wander  along,  and  direct  my  look  towards  all  surrounding 
objects."  Cfuncta,  as  denoting  union  or  aggregation,  and  as  therefore 
more  intensive  in  its  character,  is  employed  here  instead  of  omnia. 
Heyne  makes  ^Gneas  to  have  descended  from  the  palace-roof,  but  to 
be  still  wandering  through  the  deserted  palace.  It  would  rather 
appear  that  he  had  by  this  time  left  the  palace,  but  was  still  on  the 
high  ground  of  the  citadel,  where  the  temple  of  Vesta  stood.  Com- 
pare line  632. 

671.  lUa  sibi  infegtos,  &c.  The  order  is  as  follows  :  Ilia,  communiit 
Erinys  Trajce  et  patricB,  prcetnetuens  Teueros,  infeOos  sibi  ob  evena  Per- 
gama,  &c.,  abdiderat  »ese.—5^3.  Prcemetuens,  **  Fearing  in  anticipa- 
tion," f.  e.  anticipating,  in  her  fears,  the  vengeance  of.— 674.  Invisa, 
"  A  hateful  object."  Heyne  and  others  translate  invisa  "  unseen,"  or 
"screened  from  the  view."  This,  however,  wants  spirit.  Voss  con- 
nects it  with  arts,  **an  object  of  loathing  unto  the  \ery  altar,"  ^und 
ioss,  den  AU'dren  ein  Absmeu" 

676.  Exarsere  ignes  animo.  "The  fires  (of  indignation)  blazed 
forth  in  my  soul."— 676.  Et  sceleratas  sumere  pcenas,  "  And  to  inflict 
the  vengeance  which  her  guilt  deserved."  Wunderlich  makes  sceU- 
rata*  poenas  equivalent  to  pcenas  sceUris. 

677«  Scilicet  here  expresses  bitter  irony.  "  Forsooth." — Patriasque 
Mjfcenas,  "  And  her  native  Mycenee,"  t.  e,  her  native  land  of  Greece. 
Mycenas  is  figuratively  used  for  Grcpciam.  Any  particular  reference 
to  the  city  of  Mycenae  itself  would  be  wrong,  since  the  native  place  of 
Helen  was  Sparta. — 678.  Partoque  ibit  regina  trinmpho.  "  And  move 
along  as  a  queen,  a  triumph  having  been  obtained."  Ibit  equivalent 
to  incedet,  or  ingredietur  in  Grceciam  urbem. 

679.  Conjugium,  "  Her  husband,"  i.  e.  Menelaus.  Put  for  con- 
jugem. — Patres.  For  parentes.  There  are  several  complaints  against 
this  line  made  by  the  commentators  :  one  of  which  is,  (hat  it  would* 
be  impossible  for  Helen  to  see  her  parents,  because  Jove  was  her 
immortal  sire,  while  Leda  and  Tyndarus  were  both  by  this  time 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Wagner,  therefore,  excludes  the  line  as 
spurious  from  the  text.  Ik  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  it,  however, 
that  ^neas  speaks  generally,  and  under  strong  excitement.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  more  minute  parts  of  Helen's  history  would 
change  the  hero  into  a  mythologist. — 680.  Phrygiis  ministris,  **  By 
Trojan  attendants,"  t.  e.  Trojan  captives  assigned  to  her  as  slaves. 

681.  Occiderit  ferro  Priamus.  **  Shall  Priam  have  fallen  by  the 
sword." — 683.  Non  ita.  "  It  shall  not  be  so." — Nullum  memorabUe 
nomen,  i.  e,  no  glory.— 684.  Victoria.  "  Such  a  victory." — 685.  Ex- 
itinxisse  tamen  nefas,  &c.  "  Yet  shall  I  be  commended  for  having 
destroyed  an  abandoned  female,  and  exacted  from  her  well-merited 
punishment ;  and  it  will  delight  nie  to  have  sated  my  bosom  with 
the  burning  desire  of  vengeance,  and  to  have  rendered  full  atone- 
ment (in  her)  to  the  ashes  of  my  countrymen." — Nefas  for  nefariam 
feminam.^'bQT,  UHricis  flammce.  The  genitive  aJter  explcwe  ^n«^ 
of  plent/. 
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588.  Jactabam.  **  I  was  rapidly  revolving."— J^Vreftor.  **  Waa 
getting  hurried  away/'  i.  e,  from  all  aelf-controL — Qnurn  «t&«,  &c. 
^  When  my  benign  mother,  having  confessed  herself  the  goddess^ 
presented  herself  unto  me,"  &c. — 5S6.  Prekensum,    Supply  mg. 

504.  Quit  indmniUu,  See.  **  What  so  great  cause  of  resentment 
arouses  (thb)  ungovernable  wrath." — 595.  Ant  quomam  noatri,  &c. 
**  Or  whither  hath  thy  regard  for  us  departed !"  Literally,  ^  gone 
for  thee."  There  appears  to  be  some  reference  in  this  to  Uie  aged 
Anchises,  beloved  in  earlier  days  by  Venus,  and  whom  her  son  is 
DOW  abandoning,  instead  of  showing  regard  for  his  goddess  parent  by 
rescuing  his  father  from  harm.  —  ^.  Supera  eanjtucne  Crtiim, 
*  Whether  thy  wife  Creiisa  still  survive." 

599.  JEt  ni  mea  eura  retkUtt,  &c.  ^  And  whom,  unless  my  eare  op- 
pose, (as  oppose  it  does,)  the  flames  will  by  this  time  have  swept 
away  (with  them),  and  the  hostile  sword  have  drunk  (their  blood)." 
Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  the  present  tense  in  retisUMt,  indicating 
an  action  still  going  on.  The  guardian  eare  of  Venus  is  continually 
interposing  to  save,  and  the  flames  and  hostile  sword  are  as  eon- 
tiuually  attempting  to  destroy.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  say,  with 
some  commentators,  that  retwtat,  tulerinty  and  kauaerit,  are  for  re- 
atUiaaet,  tulissent,  and  hausista, 

601.  Non  tibi  Tyndaridis,  &c.  Troy  falls  by  the  stem  decree 
of  fate,  and  Helen  and  Paris  are  but  the  intermediate  agents  in 
affecting  its  downfall. 

604.  QucB  nunc  obducta,  &c.  **  Which,  now  drawn  over,  renders 
dull  thy  mortal  vision  for  thee  beholding,  and  (all)  humid  spreads 
darkness  around,"  i.  e,  and  with  its  humid  or  misty  veil  conceals 
from  thee  the  movements  of  higher  powers.  The  nube$  or  '*  cloud  " 
here  meant  is  the  Homeric  vii^og,  which  conceals  the  gods  from 
mortal  view,  and  by  which  they  at  times  rescue  their  favourites  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  when  about  to  fall  before  some  overpowering  foe. 
— 606.  Tu  ne  qua  parentis,  &c.  "Do  thou,  (therefore),  fear  not  any 
commands  of  thy  parent,"  i.  e.  of  me  thy  parent  These  commands 
are  given  at  line  619.  Heyne  finds  fault  with  the  present  verse.  He 
regards  the  words  tu  ne  qua,  &c.,  as  ^  parum  cotnmode  interpotitaJ* 
Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  very  correctly,  that  they 
assign  the  reason  why  Venus  removes  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  her 
son,  naimely,  in  order  that  he  may  trust  in  her  and  obey  her  com- 
mands ;  and  that  the  passage  in  a  prose  form  would  run  as  follows  : 
ac,  ne  forte  matrisjussa  timeas,  omnem  nubem  eripiam,  &c.  He  there- 
fore places  a  colon  after  eripiam,  instead  of  the  semicolon  of  the 
common  text. 

608.  Disjectcu  molei,  &e.  *^  Massive  fragments  scattered  about, 
and  stones  torn  away  from  stones." — Moles,  i.  e.  vast  fragments  of 
masonry  originally  belonging  to  the  walls  and  stately  ediflces  uf 
Troy.— 609.  Mixtoque  undantem,  &c.  "And  waving  smoke  with 
intermingled  dust."  A  graphic  description  of  the  overthrow  of  a 
city,  which  is  partly  destroyed  by  Are,  partly  levelled  to  the  ground. 
—610.  Neptunus.  Virgil  here  imitates  the  passage  in  Homer,  where 
Neptune  and  Apollo  are  represented  as  destroymg  the  rampart  of 
the  Greeks.  (//.  xii.  IT,  seqq.)  In  this  pasRa<^e,  and  in  what  imme- 
diately follows,  the  deities  most  hostile  to  the  Trojans  are  enmne- 
mted  ;  namely,  Neptnne,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 

612,  Hie.  PuinUug  to  anot\ieT  c^uarler. — Juno  Scofos  tcBvittima,  &e. 
^JuDo,  most  impUicable,  oecupiea  ioi:eiiio«.\i  \\i«  ^xswas^  ^\«a"   Janpi 
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in  advance  of  the  rest,  takes  her  station  at  the  Scsean  gate. — The 
Sc»an  gate  faced  the  sea  and  the  encampment  of  the  Greeks.  Hence 
most  frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  by  the  poets.  It  was,  moreover, 
the  gate  through  which  the  Greeks  entered  tlie  city.  Troy  had  five 
other  gates.— 613.  Socium  cigmen,  **  Her  confederate  band,"  t.  e,  the 
Greeks.— F«TO  acoineta,  "Girt  with  the  steel."  So  Voss:  "um- 
giirtet  mit  Stahl." 

615.  Betpke,  **  Mark  well."  Be$p%cio  indicates  more  here  than 
the  common  adapuAo,  It  implies,  also,  aUende  et  contidera, — 616. 
Nimbo  eJtUgeru,  &c.  '*  Refulgent  to  the  view  with  her  (gleaming) 
tempest-cloud,  and  cruel  Gorgon."  Most  commentators  make  nim- 
but  signify  here  ^*  a  bright  cloud."  This,  however,  is  erroneous.  A 
bright  cluud  would  indicate  a  propitious  deity,  whereas  a  dark  and 
stormy  cloud  denotes  an  angry  one.  The  nimbui  is  a  dark,  storm- 
cloud,  surrounding  the  form  of  the  hostile  Minerva,  and  rendered 
fearfully  gleaming,  along  with  the  person  of  the  goddess,  by  the  fires 
of  Troy. — Oorgone  tend.  Alluding  to  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  on  which 
was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 

6 17.  Ipte  Pater,  **  Father  Jove  himself."  Jupiter  was  not  per- 
sonally hostile  to  the  Trojans,  but  he  was  compelled  to  obey  the 
decree  of  fate.— 618.  In  Ikirdana  arma,  i,  e.  against  those  of  the  Tro- 
jans who  still  resisted.  Literally,  **  against  the  Trojan  arms." — 619. 
Uripe  fugam.  **  Snatch  a  hasty  flight." — Labori,  Alluding  to  his 
exertions  in  the  fight. — 620.  Abero,     Supply  a  te. 

622.  Dirce  fades.  ^  Appalling  forms." — 623.  Numxna  magna  deiim, 
**  The  mighty  divinities  of  the  gods,"  i.  e.  the  mighty  gods. — The 
dirof  fades  and  the  numina  magna  are  in  strictness  to  be  blended,  and 
indicate,  in  fact,  the  same  objects,  the  appalling  forms  of  the  greater 
divinities. 

624.  Considere  in  %gnes.  **  To  sink  amid  the  flames."— 625.  Nep- 
tunia,  Troy  is  called  "  Neptunian,"  because  its  walls  were  built  by 
Neptune  in  conjunction  with  Apollo.— 626.  Ao  veluti,  &c.  Construe 
as  follows :  Ao  veluti  quum  agricolce,  in  summis  montibus,  eertatim 
instant  eruere  antiquam  ornum,  acdsam  ferro  crebrisque  bipennibus. 
No  apodosis,  it  will  be  perceived,  follows  here,  yet  one  may  easily 
be  supplied  by  the  mind.  Troy  seemed  to  fall,  just  as  an  aged  tree 
yields  to  the  frequent  blows  of  the  axe  on  the  lofty  mountains. — 
Ornvm.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  comparison  lies  in  this  single 
term.  The  ancient  and  time-honoured  city  of  Troy  is  likened  to 
the  aged  tree  that  has  for  many  a  year  withstood  the  blast  upon  the 
mountains. 

627.  Ferro  acdsam,  8lc.  "Cut  into  by  the  steel,  and  frequent  (strokes 
of)  axes."— 628.  Instant  eruere  eertatim.  "  Vying  with  each  other, 
press  on  to  overthrow." — Ilia  vsque  minatur,  &c.  "  It  keeps  con- 
tinually threatening,  and,  trembling  in  its  foliage,  nods  with  shaken 
top." — 629.  Comam.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  is  beautifully  likened  to  the 
locks  on  the  human  head. — Concusso  vertice.  Because  the  shaking  of 
the  tree  under  the  frequent  blows  is  most  perceptible  at  the  top. — 
630.  Supremum  eongemuit,  &c.  "  It  hath  groaned  deeply  its  last,  and, 
torn  away  from  the  mountain-tops,  hath  dragged  ruin  along  with  it." 
By  ruinam  is  here  meant  other  trees,  as  well  as  earth,  shrubs,  stones, 
&c.,  which  it  has  carried  along  with  it  in  its  fall. 

^2.  Deseendo.    "I   descend   (from  the  citadel),"  t.  e.  from  tbft 
height  on  which  the  citadel,  palace,  and  other  buWdin^  «.XxkA.    ^\l- 
salt  note  on  line  670,—DuceiUe  deo.    **  The  goddew  \»e\ii^  m^  ^ga^i^r 
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650.  Fixits.  '<  Fixed  in  his  resolve."— 651.  .fij^^ommts.  Fer^tm 
in  laerimas.  ^  Burst  into  tears  and  begged."  Equivalent  to  mviUxt. 
cum  laorimis  oravimus. — 662.  Vetiere,  "  To  ruin."  Put  for  evertere. — 
653.  Fatoque  urguetUi  ineumbere.  ^  And  to  hasten  the  doom  that  was 
urging  on  to  overwhelm  them." — 654.  Inceptoque  et  tedUnu,  &c. 
**  And  remains  stedfast  in  his  resolve,  and  in  the  same  position  as 
before." — Isdem.     Contracted  for  iiadem, 

655.  Bunus  in  arma  feror,  **  Again  I  fly  to  arms."  Compare 
lines  671,  672.-666.  Quod  eonsUium,  "What  expedient."— 657. 
EJferre  pedem.  Equivalent  to  discedere. — 668.  Tantutn  nefcu,  **So. 
unhallowed  an  idea." — 660.  Et  tedet  hoc  animo,  "  And  this  resolution 
remains  fixed  in  thy  bosom." — 661.  Isti  leto.  "  For  that  death  which, 
thou  covetest."  Observe  the  force  of  m^  as  referring  to  the  person 
spoken  to. — 662.  Jamque  aderit,  &c.  "  Pyrrhus  will  even  soon  be 
here."— 663.  Qwi  obtrunoat.    "  Who  butchers." 

664.  Hoc  erat,  quod.  "  Was  it  for  this  that."  Literally,  «  was  it 
this  on  account  of  which."  Quod  the  accusative,  governed  by  ob 
understood. — 665.  Eripxi,  "Thou  dost  rescue  me  from  dangers," 
i.  «.  thou  hast  brought  me  here  in  safety  through  so  many  perils. 
Observe  the  beautiful  use  of  the  present  tense.  The  hero  wanders . 
back  in  thought  to  the  scenes  through  which  he  has  just  passed,  and 
fimcies  that  his  goddess  mother  is  still  shielding  him  from  harm. 

MedMt  in  penetralibus,  "  Amid  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  home." 
—666.  Jtuta,  "  By  their  side." — 668.  Arma,  On  his  return  home, 
^neas  may  be  supposed  to  have  disarmed  himself. — 668.  Vocat  lux 
ulthna  victo9,  "Their  last  hour  now  calls  upon  the  vanquished." 
equivalent  to  manet  not  man,  or  moriendum  est,  but  far  more  power- 
fully expressed. 

6(S9.  Sinite  inttaurata  recisam  prcelia.  "Suffer  me  to  revisit  and< 
r«new  the  conflicts  (in  which  I  have  ahready  engaged)." — 670.  Nun- 
9*iam.  A  strong  negation  for  nuUo  fnodo.—6^3.  Eece  autem,  "  When 
Jo  i**~e74.  Hcerebat,    "  Kept  clinging  to  them:*— Tendebat.    "  Held 

fZ5'  ^^^^^''  "  Resolved  to  perish."— 676.  Expertus,  "Havmg 
tested  Oieir  eflBcacy."—  678.  Conjux  quondam  tua  dicta,  "  Once  called 
?^?*1  ^fe."  Whom  you  once  regarded  as  your  wife,  but  now  aban- 
<i«n  *o  the  foe. 

A<^«»  -^<?w*r»i».  "A  prodigy." — 681.  ManuB  inter  moe^rumque, 
_^  ,y  Amid  the  embraces  and  parting  words  of  his  sorrowing  pa- 
^»  *.  e,  while  his  sorrowing  parents  held  him  in  their  fond  em- 
^*  ^nd  were  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  each  other.  We  have 
,  ^'^^  here,  with  Thiel,  equivalent  to  aermonet.  Most  commenta- 
-~-  th^^^^^*  e^piam  it  by oci«/o».— 682.  Eece  levis  mmmo,  &c.  " Lo  I 
^"^Po^^  reiy  top  of  the  head  of  lulus,  a  light,  tuft-like  flame  seemed 
9Be^^^  forth  ^bright  coruscations,  and  this  flame,  harmless  in  its 
MMg^  ***  hck  hi»  soft  locks  and  feed  around  his  temples." — Apex  and 
■te.  ^>p  ^jr«»***'.y™ou8  here. 

-  ^  ;£9Yp*<^''^9  *lie  historical  infinitive  for  trepvdahant, — Flagran- 
9au^^jrtin^iy  blazing."— 686.  FotOitnu.  Put  for  fonU,  and  this 
«■  J^>^^'     -^^^^^ntoM,    Consult  note,  i.  93. 

mi^o^  Ur^»^^99^     u  Tjjig  Qj^iy  ^^  I  entreat  of  thee."— 691.  Atque 
3fio  *^^i?*^lL       »*  And  confirm  these  omens,"  i.  e,  put  the  stamp  of 
^g:  ^  jl»^«"^  by  giving  us  some  sign  clearly  expressive  of  th^ 
te-T  ^""^rCn^**    ^*tw«»»'    "  It  thundered  on  tVie\e?e    Ttv»^t» 
•     •^  ^**^»<e  the  remark  of  MineUi:  «*  Quob  en\m  iwJ^la»ta> 
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a  deit  dextra  proT€niunt." — Per  umbras,  "Throngh  the  ahadei  of 
night.'*  694.  Faeem  ducem.  *'  Drawing  after  it  a  gleaming  train." 
— 697*  Turn  longo  limiU,  &e,  **•  Then  the  indented  path  gives  forth 
light  in  lengthened  course."  Sulcus  is  literally  **  the  furrow  "  traced 
by  the  star  in  the  sky .~  699.  Victuitf  i,  e.  prevailed' on,  convinced 
by  these  signs. — Se  tof-lU  ad  auras.  *'  Raises  himself  erect,"  >.  e.  from 
the  ground,  on  which  he  had  been  lying. 

701.  Nulla  mora  est.  Supply  in  »w.— 702.  Serrate  domum,  t.  e. 
preserve  my  family,  &c.  this  is  all  that  I  ask. — 703.  Vestrum 
hoo  augurium,  &c.  ''This  omen  is  yonrs,  and  Troy  is  now  under 
year  protection,"  i.  e,  this  crowning  omen  comes  clearly  from  yon, 
and  what  remains  of  Troy  is  now  taken  into  your  heavenly  care. 
Another  Troy  will  therefore  soon  arise.  Anchises  skilled  in  augury, 
inferred,  from  the  tufted  flame  on  the  head  of  luius,  that  the  latter 
was  destined  to  prove  a  great  light  unto  Trojan  affairs,  and  to  reign 
in  another  land.  •  The  peal  of  thunder  confirms  him  in  his  belief, 
and  he  now  exclaims  that  Troy  is  under  the  protection  of  Heaven. 

705.  Et  jam  per  moeniay  &e,  ''And  now  throughout  the  city  the 
roar  of  the  flames  is  becoming  more  and  more  distinctly  heard.  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  present  in  auditur,  and  of  the  plural  in  incendia, 
— 707.  Imponere,  "  Place  th}'self  upon."  Literally,  **  be  thou  placed 
upon."  Present  imperative  passive,  and  equivalent  to  impone  te, — 
708.  Ipse  subibo  humeris.  "  I  myself  will  go  under  thee  with  my 
shoulders,"  i.  e.  I  will  bear  thee  on  my  own  shoulders. — Nee  me  labor 
iste  gravabU.  "  Nor  will  that  burden  oppress  me."  There  is  some- 
thing very  beautiful  iti  the  employment  of  the  pronoun  iste,  but 
which  cannot  very  well  be  conveyed  in  a  direct  translation,  "  nor 
will  that  burden  oppress  me,  since  it  is  thou  whom  I  shall  be 
bearing." 

709.  Quo  res  cumque  cadent.  "  In  whatever  way  things  shall  fall 
out,"  i.  e.  whatever  may  be  our  lot  Quo  is  separated  from  cumque 
by  Tmesis. — 711*  Sit  comes  miki,  i.  e,  take  me  by  the  hand. — Et 
longe  servet  vestigia  eonjux.  "And  let  my  wife  mark  our  footsteps 
at  some  distance,"  t.  e,  follow  at  some  distance.  Creiisa  is  di- 
rected to  follow  at  some  distance  in  the  i*ear  of  the  party,  and  the 
domestics  are  sent  off  in  different  directions,  lest  so  large  a  number 
of  persons  keeping  together  might  lead  to  discovery  on  the  part  of 
the  foe. 

712.  Quas  dicam,  animis,  &c.  "Attend  to  what  I  am  going  to 
say."  Literally,  "turn  yourselves  in  your  minds  to  those  things 
which  I  Bhall  say :"  tertite  vosmetipsos  in  wstris  animis  ad  ea  qua 
dieam, — 713.  Est  urhe  egressis,  &.c,  "There  is  to  those  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  city  a  rising  ground,  and  an  ancient  temple  of 
deserted  Ceres,"  t.  e,  an  old  temple  of  Ceres  which  has  been  left 
deserted  during  the  siege.  Some  make  desertas  mean  "  bereft  of  her 
daughter  Proserpina."  This,  however,  is  too  far-fetched.  Others  see 
in  it  an  allusion  to  the  temple's  being  without  a  priest,  Polyphoetes, 
who  had  filled  that  station,  having  been  slain  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  (^n.  vi.  481.)  We  have  given,  however,  what  seems  the  most 
natural  interpretation. 

7 16.  Hanc  ex  dtverso,  See.    "  To  this  one  place  we  will  all  come 

from  different  directions."     More  closely,  "(each)  from  a  different 

quHTter.**     With  diterso  supply  itinere  or  heo. — 7 IB.  Bdlo  e  tanto  di- 

pr^gsum.  "  Having  just  come  from  t\\c  mv^oX  o?  «o  v!?^at  a  conflict" — 

719.  Flumine  vho,    "  In  Bome  runiiVn^  b.\x««xcv.^^    '^v^V^cCwv^  «ftfiXK4 
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eonld  be  touched,  no  saerifice  offered,  without  purification  by  wash- 
ing in  some  flowing  water ;  but  particularly  this  must  be  observed 
by  a  person  polluted  by  blood. 

721.  LaltM  kmmerog^  &c  ^I  am  covered  over  as  to  my  broad 
shoulders  and  stooping  neck  with  the  hide  of  a  tawny  lion,  and  I 
bend  to  receive  my  burden." 

72d.  Per  opaea  loeontm,  A  Gr»cism  for  per  opaea  loea. — 726. 
Qtiem  duduniy  &c.  "  Whom  but  a  moment  before  no  weapons  hurled 
by  the  foe  alarmed,  nor  any  Greeks  gathered  together  from  the 
adverse  host."  —  Adrerto  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graxi,  Wunderlich 
insists  that  glomerati  ex  agmine  cannot  be  joined  in  construction,  and 
he  accordingly  makes  giomeraJti  equivalent  to  densiy  and  ex  adverto 
<tgmiiu  to  stantes  in  acie  cuiversA.  This,  however,  is  far  from  correct. 
The  expression  glomerati  Oraii  refers  merely  to  parties  of  Greeks 
breaking  off  -at  different  times  from  the  main  body,  which  last 
itself  was  continually  in  motion  ;  such  being,  as  is  well  known,  the 
force  of  agmen, 

730.  Omnemque  videbar,  &c.  '*  And  seemed  to  have  accomplished  in 
safety  my  whole  i-oute  (through  the  city)."  So  Wagner.  We  have 
retained  the  reading  of  the  ordinary  text,  viam.  Heyne,  however, 
adopts  in  its  stead  Tte^m,  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Markland, 
giving  it  the  meaning  of  **  perieulum,**  or  **  fortunam,*'  This  cannot 
be  allowed,  since,  if  we  read  vicemf  correct  Latinity  will  require  that 
evamMe  be  changed  to  evUatse,  Compare  line  443  :  *'  Nee  ulUs  vita- 
time  vieet  Danadm." 

733.  Profpieiens,  **  Looking  forth  into  the  distance."  Being  raised 
on  the  shoulders  of  ^neas,  he  could  see  farther  before  him. — 734. 
Ardentes  clypeos,  &c.  **  I  discern  their  blazing  shields  and  arms  of 
gleaming  brass."  Ardentes  and  micantia  refer  to  the  reflected  light 
of  the  conflagration. 

735.  Hie  mt/ii  netcio  quod,  &c.  **  Here,  I  know  not  what  adverse 
power  robbed  me,  trembling  with  alarm,  of  my  already  bewildered 
mind,"  t.  e,  deprived  me,  already  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  alarm, 
of  all  calm  reflection. — 736.  Namque,  ama  eurWf  &c.  **  For  while 
in  rapid  course  I  pursue  routes  remote  from  the  usual  path,  and 
quit  the  known  direction  of  the  road." — 738.  Heu,  mieero  eonjux,  &c. 
Construe  as  follows  :  Heu,  incertum  (egt)  conjuxne  Creiisa  erepta  mi$ero 
fato,  tubttitU,  errapUne  vid,  &c.  Heyne  supplies  mihi  with  miaero, 
and  joins  fato  in  construction  with  tubstitit,  &c.,  which  is  extremely 
harsh.— 739.  Subgtitit.  "  Stopped  by  the  way."— 740.  Pott.  **  There- 
after." 

741.  Nee  prius  amissam,  &c.  ''Nor  did  I  observe  that  she  was 
lost,  and  direct  my  thoughts  towards  her."  More  literally,  ^  bend 
back  my  thoughts."— 744.  Una  defuit,  et  eomites,  Slc,  ''She  alone 
was  wanting,  and  (in  leaving  us)  htid  escaped  the  notice  of  her 
companions,  and  son,  and  husband."  Wagner  very  correctly  re- 
marks, that  the  idea  of  abandonment  is  to  be  implied  from  defuU, 
and  that  fefellit  is  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  iXaOiv  <liroXi- 
iroHaa. 

745.  Amena.  "  Driven  to  distraction." — Deorumque.  Weichert, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  hypermeter,  reads  Deumque,  Virgil,  however, 
appears  purposely  to  have  employed  the  hypermeter  here,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  unpleasant  sound  produced  by  the  four  times  related 
syllable  unique,  namely,  n&tumque,  vincmqu«,  \ioTn\nufnque)  ^^^uiiw^ha. — 
7^.  Chidelius,  i,  e,  more  cruelly  affecting. — ^IbO.  Stat  ooiwa  T«?wywMf* 
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omnes.  "  My  resolution  stands  fixed  to  encounter  anew  every  risk.'* 
Literally,  '*  to  renew  all  risks." — Reverti.  "  To  retrace  my  steps." 
^b\.— Caput  chjectare,    ** To  expase  my  life." 

752.  Obtcuraque  limina  porUsy  i  e.  the  threshold  obscured  by  the 
gloom  of  night,  and  therefore  more  screened  from  observation  than 
another  entrance  would  have  been. — 753.  Qua  gressum  extuleram. 
"  By  which  I  had  gone  forth. — 754.  Lumine  luttro  equivalent  merely 
to  clrcumspvoio, 

766.  8%  forte  pedem,  &c.  "  If  perchance,  if  perchance,  she  might 
have  betaken  herself  thither."  The  repetition  of  si  forte  well  repre- 
sents the  mixed  hopes  and  fears  of  JEne&a. — 759.  Exmperant  flammce, 
&c  '^  The  flames  gain  the  mastery  ;  the  tide  of  fire  rages  to  the 
skies." 

760.  Procedo  ad  Priami  sedea,  &c.  Finding  liis  own  abode  wrapped 
in  flames,  and  discovering  no  traces  of  Creiisa,  ^Eneas  now  hastens 
to  the  citadel,  and  to  the  palace  of  Priam,  hoping  to  find  her  there, 
near  her  father's  ruined  home. — 761.  Porticibus  vacuis,  Junonis  cuylo. 
**  In  the  deserted  porticos,  in  the  asylum  of  Juno,"  i.  e.  in  the  de- 
serted porticos  of  the  temple  of  Juno.  The  porticos  are  called 
**Tacuiey*  because  deserted  by  their  usual  occupants. — Junonis  asylo. 
There  was,  according  to  the  poet,  a  temple  of  Juno  on  the  high 
ground  of  the  citadel,  which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  asylum,  or 
place  of  refuge  for  criminals. 

762.  Phoenix,  The  friend  and  preceptor  of  Achilles. — 764.  Men- 
sceque  deorum.  ^'  And  the  tables  of  the  gods."  Cerda  thinks  that 
these  were  tripods,  from  which  oracles  were  given.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  tables  of  solid  gold  or  silver  are  intended,  on 
which  costly  viands  and  other  offerings  were  wont  to  be  exhibited. 
The  Romans  had  such  at  their  Lectistemia. — 765.  Auro  solidi.  For 
e  solido  auro. — 766.  Pueri  et  matres.  The  captives,  about  to  be  dragged 
into  slavery. 

768.  Voces  jactare,  **  To  send  forth  my  voice." — 770.  Ingeminans, 
"Oft  repeating  (the  name)." — 771.  Tectis  urbis.  "Amid  the  dwellings 
of  the  city." — 773.  Et  notd  major  imago,  "And  her  image  larger  than 
the  one  known  (in  life),"  t.  e,  larger  than  life,  indicating,  according 
to  Cerda  and  Heyne,  that  she  had  already  become  a  divinity.  Nu- 
merous passages  illustrate  tiiis  belief. — 774.  Stetgrunt,  By  systole, 
to  adopt  the  language  of  grammarians,  for  tteterunt.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  we  have  here  the  ancient  pronunciation.  (Ck)n8ult 
Anthon's  Latin  Prosody,  p.  1 27*  note,) 

775.  Turn  sic  affari,  &c.  This  verse  is  said  to  have  been  wanting 
in  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  It  is,  however,  found  in  all  at  the 
present  day, — With  affari  and  demere  we  may  supply  coepUy  although 
it  is  neater  to  make  them  historical  infinitives,  for  the  imperfect. 
Wunderlich  understands  visa  est,  from  the  previous  sentence. — 778. 
JVec  te  comitem  portare  CreUsam,  The  reading  of  Wagner.  That  of 
He>7ie  is  Nee  te  hine  comitem  asportare  CreOsam,  which  is  the  lection 
lilso  of  the  common  text.  Asportare  is  altogether  too  prosaic. — 779- 
Ille  regnator,    "  Yon  ruler."     Pointing  to  the  sky. 

780.  Longa  tibi  exilia,  &c.     "  Long  exiles  await  thee,  and  a  wide 

extent  of  sea  is  to  be  ploughed  by  thee."     Supply  sunt.     By  emlia 

are  meant  wanderings  from  his  native  land,  and  hence  the  plural  is 

use  J. — 781,  Terram  Hesperiam,  Compare  book  i.  line  530. —  Ubi  Ljfdims 

arm,  &c.     The  Tyber  is.  caUed  "Lydxaw  Wcajose  ^^^  «^  ^reat  part  of 

JtB  course  it  washes  Etruria  on  one  «&de,  tL\A  vc^^\>aow  «s&\^«A^« 
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origin  of  Etrurian  ciTilisation  to  a  colony  from  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor. 
782.  Agmine.  A  term  beautifully  descriptive.  The  banks  of  the 
stream  keep  its  waters  iu  dense  cdumn  of  maroh, — Virum,  *'0f  a 
race  of  warriors.'*  The  Latin  race  are  meant.  Burmann,  with  very 
little  propriety  or  taste,  joins  opima  virum  in  construction,  '^populous,*' 
"rich  in  men." — A  grave  objection  is  here  made  by  some  critics, 
^neas  hears  from  Creiisa  that  he  is  destined  to  settle  in  Hesperia, 
near  the  River  Tiber,  and  yet  iu  the  next  book  we  find  him  attempt- 
ing a  settlement  first  in  Thrace  and  afterward  in  Crete.  See  Wagner 
and  Heyne  in  their  editions  of  the  poet. 

784.  Parta  ttbU  "  Have  been  obtained  for  thee,"  t.  e.  from  the 
fates. — Lacrimas  dUectce,  &c.  "Banish  thy  tears  for  thy  beloved 
Crettsa."  CreuscB,  the  dative,  is  equivalent  to  propter  Creusam, — 
786.  Aut  Gratis  serritum  matribus  ibo,  &c.  **  Nor  shall  I  go  to  wait 
upon  Grecian  matrons,  I,  a  daughter  of  the  line  of  Dardanus,  and  a 
daughter-in-law  of  the  goddess  Venus."  Literally,  '*  nor  shall  I  go 
to  be  a  slave  unto,  &,c.  ^ServUum  is  the  supine  after  a  verb  of 
motion. 

788.  Magna  deum  genetrix,  "  The  great  mother  of  the  gods,"  i.  «. 
Cybele.  The  poet  implies  that  Ci'eiisa  was  taken  as  a  companion  by 
Cybele,  and  made  a  nymph  iu  her  native  land.  In  further  illus- 
tration of  this  passage,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  according  to  a 
legend  given  by  Pausanias  (x.  26),  Creiisa  is  said  to  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  Greeks,  but  to  have  been  rescued  from  them  by 
Cybele  and  Venus. — 789.  Nati  oommunis,  "  For  our  common  son," 
lulus. 

797.  Invenio  admirans,  "  I  find  with  wonder." — 798.  Cdlectam 
exUio  pubem,  "  A  band  collected  for  exile."  Pubes  must  be  referred 
back  to  viroSf  that  precedes.  "  It  is  almost  the  same  as  poptUua. — 
799.  Animis  opibusque,  "In  spirit  and  iu  resources." — 802.  Du- 
eebat.  "  Was  ushering  in  the  day.'* — 803.  Neo  spea  opis  uUa  dabatur. 
"  Nor  was  any  hope  afforded  of  lending  aid  to  my  country.*' — 804. 
Cesn.  "  I  submitted  to  my  lot." — Monies,  The  reading  of  Wagner, 
in  place  of  moN^/t,  as  found  in  the  ordinary  text.  The  mountains 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy  are  meant,  not  Ida  in  par- 
ticular. 
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1.  Res  Asks,  "The  power  of  Asia,"  t,  «.  the  powerful  kingdom 
established  by  the  Trojans  in  Asia.  By  Asia  is  here  meant  what  we 
call  Asia  Minor. — 2.  ImmerUam,  "  Undeserving  of  such  a  fate.'* — 
Ceciditque  superbuttiy  &c.  Observe,  in  this  whole  passage,  the  gradual 
descent  from  generals  to  particulars :  res  Asice;  Priami  gens;  su^ 
perbum  Ilium ;  Neptunia  Troja,  On  Neptunia  Troja,  consult  note  on 
i.  625. 

4.  Differsa  exsilia,  &c.  "  A  far-distant  place  of  exile.'*  Diversus 
obtains  this  meaning  from  the  intermediate  one  of  "  very  different,** 
or  "  unlike.'*  Mark  the  force  of  the  plural  in  exsilia. — Dcsertas  terras. 
The  allusion  is  to  lands  thinly  peopled,  if  peopled  at  all,  wherein  th^ 
Trojan  colonists  would  find  room  for  their  new  aeU\emeikX.«  ^%.^<s& 
R  5 
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objects  fo  this,  that  Latium  was  by  no  means  a  ^d^teria  terra;" 
bat  he  forgets  that  iEneas  is  merely  speaking  to  Dido  of  a  country 
in  which  he  is  to  settle,  and,  having  no  accurate  knowledge  of  it 
himself,  presumes,  of  course,  that  he  will  find  room  there  for  his 
intended  settlement,  or  else  the  gods  would  not  have  determmed  to 
send  him  to  it. 

5.  Auguriit  div4m,  "  By  prophetic  intimations  from  the  gods.'' 
These  were  the  declarations  made  to  him,  respecting  his  future  fate, 
by  the  apparition  of  Hector  {JEn,  ii.  295,  teq^.)  ;  the  lambent  flame 
that  played  about  the  temples  of  Ascanius  (ii.  681);  the. course  of 
the  falling  star,  and  the  thunder  on  the  left  (ii.  694}  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
interview  with  the  shade  of  CreQsa. 

Sub  iptd  Antandro,  *  Under  the  very  walls  of  Antandros."  This 
city  was  situate  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alex- 
andra, one  of  the  summits  of  Ida.  Its  vicinity  afforded  an  abundant 
supply  of  timber  for  building  ships.  We  must  suppose  the  city  to 
have  stood,  of  course,  on  ground  somewHkt  elevated,  and  hence  the 
force  of  tlie  preposition  8tt6.— 6.  Et  Phrygice  montilmt  Idee,  ^  And  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain- range  of  Phrygian  Ida."  For  **Phrjfg%as" 
consult  note  on  i.  182. — 7.  ^kere,  "  To  settle."  Literally,  **  to  place 
({.  e,  establish)  ourselves."  Supply  notmet, — 8.  ContrahifMuque  nrot. 
**  And  we  draw  together  our  followers." 

8.  PrivM  cBttcu,  "The  first  days  of  summer."  Equivalent  to 
mttatis  prima  pars.  Troy  is  said  to  have  beeu  destroyed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  spring. — 9.  Darefatit  tela,  *'  To  give  our  sails  to  tkefatesy** 
t.  e,  to  sail  forth  with  Heaven  as  our  guide.  Heyne  makes  fatit  the 
ablative,  and  equivalent  to  propter  deorum  juua  et  tnanita;  and  he 
condemns  the  dative  as  incoiTect  in  point  of  Latinity.  He  manages 
in  this  way  to  spoil  a  very  poetic  idea.  Besides,  if  we  can  say  ma 
dare  ventig,  we  surely  can,  with  equal  correctness,  say  tela  darefiUii. 
—11.  InaUum,  <<lnto  the  deep."  Suppiv  mar^.— 12.  PenatUmtei 
woffnis  da.  **  The  penates  (of  Troy),  and  the  great  gods  (of  the  na- 
tion)." 'The  penates  and  great  gods  must  not  be  confounded  together. 
The  penates  are  the  deities  who  watched  over  Troy  as  over  a  large 
household,  and  had  charge  of  the  public  hearth  of  the  city.  The 
great  gods  are  those  worshipped  by  the  whole  Trojan  race,  as  well 
within  as  without  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  great  gods,  therefore,  were 
always  the  same,  but  the  penates  were  different  in  different  cities  of 
the  same  land. 

13.  Terra  procul  taetis,  &c.  **  At  some  distance  (from  Troy)  a  land 
is  inhabited,  sacred  to  Mars,  with  plains  of  vast  extent."  The 
reference  is  to  Thrace,  a  land  where,  according  to  Homer,  Mars  had 
his  favourite  abode.  [So  Gray,  "  On  Thracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war," 
&.c.']—Vagti8  eampis.  The  allusion  here  is  specially  to  the  Thraeian 
Chersonese. — 14.  Acri  Lycurgo.  "By  the  stem  Lycurgus."  He  is 
spoken  of  in  fable  as  an  enemy  to  Bacchus,  whom  he  drove  from 
Thrace  and  compelled  to  seek  protection  from  Thetis. — 15.  Hotipitiwm 
aMtiauum  TrcwBf  &c.  "A  land  connected  with  Troy  from  early  times 
by  the  ties  of  hospitalttv,  and  whose  penates  were  in  friendly  league 
with  our  own."  Literally,  "  an  ancient  place  of  hospitality  for  Troy," 
&c.  The  tie  of  hospitality  was  cemented,  in  ancient  times,  between 
not  only  individuals,  but  whole  communities.  All  strangers,  there- 
tart,  coming  from  the  one  nation  would  be  hospitably  received  by 
Mie  otber.^Sodique  penaUt,  Amounting  to  what  we  should  style  a 
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league  offensive  and  defensiye.— 16.  Dum  fartuna  JuU,    ''  While  for- 
tune was  ours." 

17.  Mfienia  prima  loco.  "  I  found  my  first  city."  The  Roman 
writers  generally  call  this  place  jEno8y  which  is  the  name  of  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  But,  according  to 
Homer  (//,  iv.  620),  iEnos  existed  before  the  Trojan  war.  As 
^neas  calls  the  inhabitants  of  his  new  city  jEnead<By  the  poet  must 
have  had  in  view  some  such  name  for  the  place  as  JEnea  (Ati^cca). 
Of  coarse  the  settlement  in  question  is  purely  fabulous. 

FcUis  ingressut  iniquU.  **  Having  entered  on  the  work  with  adverse 
fates." — 18.  ^n^adasque  meo  nomen,  &c,  **  And  I  form  from  my  own 
name  the  name  ^neacl«e  (for  its  inhabitants)." 

19.  Diontat  wuxtri,  **  To  my  Dionean  mother,"  i.  e.  Venus.  She 
was,  according  to  Homer,  {II.  v.  370),  the  daughter  of  Dione  and 
Jove.  The  more  common  legend  made  her  to  have  sprung  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea. — Dirisque,  Equivalent  to  et  ceteris  deis.  So  the 
welUknown  Greek  form  of  expression,  Zet)  xai  Btoi — 20.  Autpioibut, 
**  The  favourers." 

22.  Qito  cornea  mmmo,  &c.  *'  On  the  top  of  which  were  cornel 
twigs,  and  a  myrtle  all  bristled  with  thick-clustering,  spear-like 
shoots."  The  long,  tapering  branches  of  the  tree  are  properly  termed 
hcutilioy  "  spears,"  or  **  spear-shaped ;  but  the  word  has  a  peculiar 
propriety  here,  as  it  alludes  to  the  spears  and  <!arts  with  which 
Polydorus  had  been  transfixed,  and  which  had  grown  up  into  those 
trees. 

24.  Viridem  sUvam,  **  The  verdant  wood,"  i.  e,  the  shoots  of  the 
myrtle. — 25.  Ramis  tegeremy  &c.  In  sacrifices,  the  altar  was  usually 
shaded  with  garlands  and  boughs.  On  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
sacrifice  was  intended  for  Venus,  the  myrtle,  a  tree  sacred  to  that 
goddess,  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate. 

27.  Nam  qitcB  prima^  &c.  '*  For  drops  of  black  blood  ooze  forth 
from  that  same  tree,  which  is  fii*st  pulled  up  from  the  ground,  its 
roots  being  torn."  The  literal  translation,  following  at  the  same 
time  the  natural  order  of  the  text,  is  as  follows :  ^  For  as  to  that 
tree,  which  is  first  pulled  up,  &c.  from  this  ooze  forth  drops  of  black 
blood." — This  prodigy  of  the  bleeding  myrtle,  and  the  bleeding  corse 
of  Polydorus,  has  been  censured  as  too  marvellous  for  the  epic  muse. 

We  may  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  it,  that  it  was  written  for 
a  people  who  did  not  refuse  their  belief  in  prodigies,  and  in  whose 
histories  they  were  frequently  recorded.  In  the  **  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered" we  find  a  bleeding  and  speaking  tree  (x.  41)  ;  and  in  Spen- 
ser's "Faery  Queen"  a  still  closer  imitation  of  Virgil's  prodigy. 
(B.  i.  c.  2,  s.  30,  31.) 

30.  Gelidusque  eoU,  &c.  '^  And  my  chilled  blood  curdles  through 
fear."— 31.  Lentum  vimen,    •*  The  pliant  shoot." 

34.  Venerabar,  &c.  **  I  entreated  in  prayer  the  woodland  nymphs." 
By  the  Nymphce  agrestes  are  here  meant  the  Hamadryads,  who  came 
into  being  with  a  tree,  and  died  with  it.  ^neas,  therefore,  feared 
lest  this  might  be  the  blood  of  one  of  their  number.    So  Servius. 

35.  Gradivumque  patrem.  Mars  is  invoked  as  presiding  deity  of 
the  land  of  Thrace,  for  by  the  amt  Getica  the  country  of  Thrace  is 
meant.  The  Gretse  were  a  Thracian  race,  allied,  perhaps,  to  the 
Goths  of  a  later  age. — Gradivum.  Mars  was  called  Gradivus  ;  but 
the  etymology  of  the  appellation  is  altogether  uncertain.  TVv«  V».\Xk£ 
part  of  the  name  nesembies  the  Sanscxit  deca,  ^  %o^?^— "^^  B0U 
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,  iecundarent,  &c.  '^  That  they  would  in  mercy  bless  what  had  been 
seen  by  me,  and  turn  the  omen  to  a  good  account." — Rite,  When 
applied  to  men,  this  adverb  means  '*  in  due  form,''  or  *^  order,"  &c. ; 
but  when  spoken  of  the  gods,  it  refers  to  the  kindness  and  mercy 
which  they  are  wont  to  show  to  the  human  race  when  duly  propitiated. 
— Ofnenque  levarent.  Litei'ally,  **and  would  lighten  the  omen,"  i,  e, 
remove  from  it  the  threatening  load  of  evil  that  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected with  it. — Commentators  consider  the  use  of  visus  for  visa,  and 
the  employment  of  the  phrase  omen  levare,  as  novelties  on  the  part  of 
Virgil  (now  dicta), 

38.  Genibuequej  &c.  *^  And  struggle  on  my  knees  against  the  oppos- 
ing soil."— 41.  Jam  parce  sepulto.  "  Oh,  spare  me,  now  that  I  lie 
buried  here,"  t.  e,  let  it  suffice  that  I  suffered  so  much  while  alive ; 
let  me  now,  at  least,  enjoy  repose  in  my  grave,  as  far  as  I  can  find  it 
there. — 42.  Parce  sceUrare.  "  Forbear  polluting." — Non  me  tibi 
Troja,  &c.  Polydorus  was  son  of  Priam  and  brother  to  Creiisa,  the 
wife  of  ^neas.  He  might  well,  therefore,  say  that  he  was  no  stranger 
(i.  e.  not  unknown)  to  the  latter. — 43.  Hand  cruror  hio  ete  stipUe 
tnanat.     To  complete  the  idea,  we  may  add,  ted  de  meo  oorpore. 

44.  Litu^  atarum.  The  shore  is  called  **  covetous,"  in  allusion  to 
the  cupidity  of  its  king.— 45.  Confixum,  ''Me  pierced  through  by 
them."— 46.  Et  ja^culis  increvit  acutis.  "  And  hath  grown  up  over 
me  with  its  sharp  javelins,"  t.  e.  and  the  javelins  of  which  it  was 
originally  composed  have  now  grown  up  over  me.  The  weapons 
thrown  at  him,  and  which  had  pierced  his  body  and  become  fixed 
in  the  ground,  had  taken  root,  become  shrubs,  and  covered  his 
corpse,  and  the  hillock  had  been  gradually  formed  by  the  drifting 
sand.  Heyne,  with  far  less  propriety  makes  jaculis  the  dative,  and 
equivalent  to  in  arbores  unde  jaoula  petuntur.  It  will  now  be  per- 
ceived why  the  poet  covered  the  hillock  with  cornel-twigs  and  myr- 
tle-shoots, both  of  these  being  used  by  the  ancients  for  making  han- 
dles to  spears  and  javelins.  Compare  Georgice  ii.  447  :  "At  myrtus 
validis  hastUibtUy  et  bona  beUo  comus." — The  myrtle,  moreover,  lores 
the  sea  shore :  "  Litora  myrtetis  IcBtisfima,**  (Greorg,  ii.  212.) 

47.  Ancipiti  formidiney  t.  e.  by  perplexity  and  fear. — 49.  Hune 
Polydorum.  Homer  gives  a  quite  different  account  of  the  death  of 
Polydorus.  He  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  in  battle  by  Achilles. 
(//.  XX.  407,  M^fO  Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  who  follows  in  part 
the  same  legend  with  Virgil,  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  with  the 
steel  by  the  Thracian  monarch,  and  his  corpse  to  have  been  flung 
into  the  sea.  (Hecuba  i.  seqq.)— 50,  Furtim  mand&rat,  &c.  "  Had 
seci*etly  confided,  &c  to  the  Thracian  king,  to  be  brought  up  by 
him."  More  literally,  **  for  a  bringing  up,"  so  as  to  preserve  for  the 
gerund  its  active  force. — 51.  Thretcio  regi,  Euripides,  who  has 
founded  a  tragedy  (the  Hecuba)  on  the  story  of  Polydorus,  calls  the 
Thracian  monarch  Polymestor.  He  was  the  son-in-Uw  of  Priam, 
having  married  his  daughter  Ilione. 

63.  Ille,  "  The  other."--54.  Ees  AgamemnoniaSy  &c.  «  The  for- 
tunes of  Agamemnon,  and  (his)  victorious  arms." — 55.  Fa$  omne  <mIh 
tumpit.  "  Violates  every  tie  that  men  hold  sacred."  By  the  mur- 
der of  Polydorus,  Polymestor  violated  not  merely  the  laws  of  justice, 
but  the  ties  of  affinity,  of  hospitality,  and  of  honour. — 56.  Quid  mon 
mortalia,  &c.  ''Accursed  craving  after  gold,  what  dost  thou  not 
force  mortal  bosoms  to  perpetrated' 
619.  Idem  animus,  "  There  iis  one  axv^  \ke  vjuoie  xsCwAr— ^\,  Pol* 
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laium  hospUium,  ^This  scene  of  hospitality  foully  violated.">^£S( 
dare  dassibus  austros.  *'  And  to  give  the  southern  breezes  to  our 
fleet"  Not  an  hypallage,  as  the  grammarians  call  it,  but  a  highly 
poetical  form  of  expression  ;  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  saying,  "  and  to 
invite  the  southern  breezes  with  outspread  canvass." 

62.  Ergo  inOauramuSy  &c.  "  We  therefore  celebrate  funeral  rites 
for  Polydorus."  The  expression  in^aummus  funus  ia  the  customary 
one  in  such  cases,  being  what  is  termed  rdtgiosum  wcabulum.  It 
must  be  observed,  also,  that  this  expression  and  aggeritur  tumulo 
tellus  do  not  denote  different  things,  but  the  former  mark  the  whole, 
and  the  latter  merely  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  ceremony. 
Hence  we  have,  with  Wagner,  placed  a  colon  after /unu«.  The  whole 
passage  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  containing  a  full  account  of  the  cere- 
monies customary  in  the  interment  of  the  dead,  after  the  ashes  had 
been  obtained  from  the  funereal  pile. 

Et  ingens  aggeritur y  &c.  ''  And  (first)  a  vast  mound  of  earth  is 
heaped  up  for  a  tomb."  The  higher  the  mound,  the  greater  the 
honour  paid  to  the  dead. — 63.  Stant  manibus  a/ra,  '*  Two  altars  stand 
erected  to  his  manes."  Two  altars,  says  Yoss,  were  often  erected, 
not  only  to  deities,  but  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  also  of  distin- 
guished mortals. — 64.  Mosstce,  "  Mournful  to  the  view." — Atr&que 
cupresso,  "  And  with  funereal  cypress."  The  cypress  is  called  airoy 
^gloomy,"  not  from  any  dark  colour  possessed  by  its  wood,  but 
from  the  gloomy  associations  connected  with  it  as  a  funereal  tree. — 
65.  De  more.  *'  According  to  custom,"  i.  e.  with  dishevelled  locks. 
The  Trojan  females  stand  around  the  tomb,  their  hair  dishevelled, 
beating  their  breasts  and  uttering  cries  of  woe. 

66.  Inferimus  trep'ido,  &c.  "  (After  this)  we  bring  cups  frothing 
with  warm  milk."  The  milk  and  blood  were  brought  to  the  altars, 
and  then  poured  out  in  libation  to  the  gods  below,  and  to  the  manes 
or  shades  of  the  dead.  Sometimes  wine  was  added.  These  and 
similar  offerings  to  the  dead  were  called  infericB. — Tepido.  Freshly 
milked. — Cytmbia.  Cups  in  the  shape  of  boats. — 67*  Sanguinis  sacri. 
The  blood  of  the  victim. — 68.  Condimus.  It  was  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  the  soul  could  not  rest 
without  burial.  Hence  their  extreme  anxiety  about  funeral  rites. — 
Et  magn&  tupremumy  &c.  The  last  thing  done  at  an  interment  was  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  deceased,  by  calling  upon  him  thrice,  and  thrice 
uttering  the  word  Vale  ! 

69.  Ubi  prima  fides  pelagOf  t.  e.  as  soon  as  we  could  trust  the  deep. 
Literally,  "  when  the  first  confidence  was  unto  the  deep." — Pla- 
cata,  "  Hushed  to  repose." — 70.  Crepitans,  **  By  its  chiding  ac- 
cents," ».  e,  by  its  rustlings,  that  seem  to  chide  our  delay. — 71« 
Deducunt,  On  completing  a  voyage,  the  ancients  generally  drew  their 
vessels  up  on  shore,  and  brought  them  down  again  when  about  enter- 
ing on  one. 

73.  Sacra  mari  cd'Uur,  &c.  **  An  island,  most  pleasing  (unto  these 
divinities),  is  inhabited  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  sacred  to  the  mother 
of  the  Nereids  and  to  ^gsean  Neptune."  The  island  here  meant  is 
Delos ;  the  mother  of  the  Nereids  is  Doris,  wife  of  Nei*eus ;  and 
Delos  is  said  to  have  been  sacred  to  Doris  and  Neptune  long  before 
it  became  the  natal  isle  of  Apollo  and  Diana. — Mari  medio.  We 
have  made  this  in  accordance  with  the  Homeric  manner  of  expression 
equivalent  merely  to  in  alto.    Some  translate  it "  in  tV\«  XDAdLdi\&  ^i  ^^ 
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aea,'*  and  make  it  allude  to  the  supposed  position  of  Delos  in  the 
eentre  of  the  Cyclades. 

7d.  Quam  pint  ArcUeneru,  &c.  **  Which  the  bow -bearing  god,  with 
grateful  piety/'  &c.  Apollo  is  meant,  and  the  epithet  piu8  implies  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  on  his  part  towards  Delos,  as  having  afforded 
shelter  to  his  mother  Latona,  and  having  been  his  own  natal  island. 
— 76*  Errantem.  The  more  received  legend  makes  Delos  to  have 
become  stationary  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Latona.  Here,  how- 
ever, Apollo  fixes  it  firmly. — Gyaro  ceUA  Myconoquey  &c.  **  Bound 
firmly  by  means  of  lofty  Gyarus  and  Myconus,"  i.  e,  bound  firmly  to 
these.  Gyarus  and  Myconus  were  two  islands  in  the  group  of  the 
Cyclades,  between  which  Delos  lay.  Wagner  reads  Errantem  Myeono 
e  celsd  Oyaroque  revinxit ;  but  the  epithet  cdsA  is  an  awkward  one  to 
apply  to  Myconus,  which  is  represented  by  travellers  as  all  low 
ground. — 77<  Contemnere  ventos.  Because,  before  this,  it  was  driven 
about  as  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves. 

79.  Egretsi  venframur,  &c.  **  Having  landed,  we  pay  reverent 
homage  to  the  city  of  Apollo."  The  town  of  Delos  is  meant,  of  the 
same  name  with  the  island.— 80.  Rex  idem  hominum,  &c.  "  As  well 
king  of  men  as  priest  of  Phoebus,"  i.  e.  uniting  in  himself,  according 
to  early  custom,  the  offices  of  king  and  priest. — 81.  SacrA  lavro, 
*  The  sacred  bay."  The  lauruSy  or  bay-tree,  was  sacred  to  Apollo. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  our  modem  laurel. — 82.  VeUrem 
Anckiaen,  &c.  Servius  says  that  Auchises  had  come  to  Delos  before 
the  Trojan  war,  to  inquire  of  Anius  whether  he  should  accompany 
Priam  to  Salaniis.  Hence  he  is  now  recognised  by  Anius  as  an  old 
acquaintance  and  friend. 

85.  Da  proprianif  &c.  **  O  Thymbrean  Apollo,  (I  exclaimed,) 
grant  unto  us  a  home  that  we  can  call  our  own  ;  grant  unto  us, 
wearied,  walls  and  ofispring,  and  a  city  destined  to  remain,"  i.  e,  a 
permanent  city,  and  a  race  to  perpetuate  our  name.  Apollo  was 
called  **  Thymbrean,"  from  Thymbra,  a  town  of  Troas,  where  be  had 
a  grove  and  temple.  It  was  in  this  temple  that  Achilles  is  said  to 
have  been  mortally  wounded  by  Paris. — Observe  the  peculiar  force 
of  da  in  this  passage  :  **  Give  unto  us,"  &c.,  i.  «.  show  us  by  oracles 
how  these  things  may  all  be  obtained ;  for  Apollo  had  not  the  power 
to  bestow  them,  but  merely  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  the  future  as 
regarded  their  attainment. 

86.  Serva  altera  Trcjce  Pergama,  **  Preserve  this  other  Pergamus 
of  Troy,"  t.  e.  which  we,  as  we  hope,  are  destined  to  erect  in  another 
land.  The  Pergamus  was  the  citadel  of  Troy,  and,  of  course,  the 
strongest  part  of  the  city,  or,  rather,  the  city  itself,  Kar  i^o^^v. 
Hence  it  means,  **  Preserve  the  new  city  of  Troy  in  all  its  strength." 
— 87.  Reliqaiat  Danaum,  &c.  See  note  on  line  30,  book  i. — 88.  Qtietn 
tequhnur  7  **  Whom  do  we  follow  !"  t.  e,  whom  dost  thou  point  out  to 
us  as  our  guide  1  what  one  of  gods  or  mortals !  Observe  the  use  of 
the  indicative  with  the  interrogative  pronoun,  the  action  of  the  verb 
denoting  something  certain,  the  only  thing  uncertain  being  the  person 
whom  they  are  to  follow. — 89.  Da,  pater,  augttrium,  &c.  "  Oh,  father, 
grant  us  an  oracle,  and  glide  into  our  minds,"  t.  e,  and  instruct  us  as 
regards  the  future. 

91.  lAminaque.    Observe  the  force  of  the  arsis  or  csesnra  in 

lengthening  the  short  syllable  qne., — Laurusque  dei.    The  sacred  bay 

in  front  of  the  temple. — 92.  Mons.    ^ouwX.  C^xvUvus,  from  which 

Apollo  derived  the  surname  of  C^nlVuua.  \\.'m«e«\\a\Mst«ck.vQSD3Bk\ 
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to  *  considerable  height  above  the  plain. — Et  mugire  adiftiiy  &c. 
*<  And  the  sacred  tripod  to  send  furth  a  low  moaning  sound,  the 
recesses  of  the  temple  being  unfolded  to  the  view."  Corftna,  in  its 
jnrimary  sense,  means  a  large  circular  vessel  for  containing  liquids, 
a  kind  of  caldron.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  table  or  hollow 
slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  on  which  the  priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to 
deliver  her  responses.  Hence  it  sometimes  means,  as  here,  the 
whole  tripod  ;  at  other  times  the  oracle  itself,  as  in  jiUn.  vi.  347. 
The  tripod  was  placed  over  the  sacred  spiracle  or  vent,  and  the  low 
moaning  sound  is  produced  by  a  subteiTauean  wind  or  gas  struggling 
to  escape. 

93.  Sitbmim  petimtu  terram,  '^  In  lowly  reverence  we  fall  to  earth." 
— 94.  A  Airpe  parentum,  **  From  the  stock  of  your  ancestors."  The 
allusion  is  to  the  land  which  produced  the  main  stock  of  the  Trojan 
race.-r95.  Ubere  keto,  **  In  her  fertile  bosom." — 96.  Antiquam  ex- 
quirUe  matrem.  The  oracle  means  Italy,  but  its  meaning  is  clothed 
in  so  much  studied  ambiguity  as  easily  to  mislead.— 97.  Domus 
JEnecB,  ^The  line  of  ^neas."  Referring  to  the  Romans  as  de- 
scended from  the  Trojans. 

99.  Hose  Pk4gbus,  Supply  rfica.— 100.  Qucb  nrU  ea  mcenxa.  "  What 
may  be  this  city  (to  which  the  god  alludes.)" — 102.  Veterum  tohens 
monumenta  virorum,  '^  Revolving  in  mind  the  legends  of  the  men  of 
<rfd."— 103.  Et  tpes  dufcite  vestrat,  **  And  learn  your  hopes,"  t.  e,  and 
learn,  from  what  I  am  about  to  say,  what  you  have  to  hope  for. — 
The  remarks  of  Anchises,  that  follow,  again  give  rise  to  the  question, 
how  iEneas,  unto  whom  Creiisa  had  foretold  that  Hesperia  was  to  be 
his  new  home,  should  have  happened  to  forget  this  at  the  present 
moment.     See  Wagner  and  Heyne. 

104.  Jovis  tnagni  insula,  Jupiter  was  fabled  to  have  been  brought 
up  in  Crete,  in  the  cave  of  Mount  Dicte.  His  mother  Rhea  carried 
him  thither  to  save  him  from  his  father  Saturn,  who  sought  to  devour 
him. — 105.  Mens  Idanu  ubi,  ''Where  is  an  Idsean  Mount."  Crete 
had  its  Mount  Ida  as  well  as  Troas. — Cunabula.  '*  The  cradle,"  t.  e, 
the  parent  home. — 106.  Centum  urbes  habitant,  &c.  **  (Its  people)  in- 
habit a  hundred  cities,  most  fertile  realms."  Crete  is  called  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  649)  iKaTOfiiroXic,  from  its  hundred  cities. 

107.  Maximus  pater,  **  Our  eldest  father,"  i.  e,  the  founder  of  our 
race,  our  great  progenitor.  With  nuiximus  supply  natu, — 108.  Shoe- 
teas  ad  <yra$.  The  shores  of  Tmas  are  called  **  Rhoetean,"  from  the 
promontory  of  Rhoeteum. — 109.  Arces  Pergamece,  "The  tower- 
crowned  heights  of  Pergamus." 

111.  Hinc  mater  cultrix  CybelcB.  **  Hence  came  the  mother-goddess, 
the  inhabitant  of  Cybela."  The  allusion  is  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  who  is  here  called  the  inhabitant  of  Cybela,  because  fabled 
to  have  dwelt  on  a  mountain  of  that  name  in  Phrygia  major,  and 
from  which  she  derived  her  name  (Kv/SeXt},  ^ol.  KvjScXa,  Lat. 
Cybela). — Corybantiaque  cera,  **  And  the  brazen  cymbals  of  the  Cory- 
bantes."  The  Corybantes  were  the  priests  of  Cybele,  who  celebrated 
her  rites  with  loud  cries  and  bowlings,  the  clashing  of  cymbals,  &c. 
— 112.  Idctumque  nemus.  The  poet  means  that  the  name  of  Ida 
originally  belonged  to  a  grove  and  mountain  in  Crete,  where  the  rites 
of  Cybele  were  wont  to  be  celebrated.  This  nam^,  and  these  rites 
were  carried  from  Crete,  to  Troas,  in  which  latter  country  a  na^N 
Idsean  grove  and  mountain^  marked  by  the  same  tv\«&)  «j&q(SC^£);&!^^ 
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Hine  fida  sllentia  tacris,  *'  Hence  faithful  secrecy  in  her  sacred 
rites/'  i.  e.  hence,  too,  came  the  Ideean  mysteries,  the  secret  rites  of 
Cyhele  faithfully  kept  by  her  votarips. — 113.  Et  juncti  currMin,  &e. 
''And  hence  yoked  lions  drew  the  chariot  of  their  queen."  The 
meaning  is,  and  from  Crete,  too,  came  the  custom  of  representing 
Cybele,  in  these  sacred  rites,  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by  lions. 

115  Plac^mut  vtntos.  ^  Let  us  propitiate  the  winds,"  u  e.  by 
sacritices.  Ttie  winds  must  be  here  regarded  as  so  many  personifi- 
cations.— Gnosia  regna.  Gnosus  or  Cnosus  (Kvo/crog,  more  correct 
tlian  Gnossus  or  Cnossus,  if  we  follow  the  language  of  coins  and 
inscriptions)  was  the  royal  city  of  Crete,  on  the  northern  coast.  Hence 
"  Gnosiun  "  becomes  synonymous  with  **  Cretan." 

116.  Modo  Jupiter  acUit,  **  Only  let  Jove  be  present  (to  onr  aid)," 
i.  e,  be  propitious. — 118.  Meritas  honoret.  Literally,  "the  victims 
that  were  their  due,"  i.  e.  that  ought  to  be  sacrificed  according  to 
established  custom. — 119.  Neptuno.  Neptuue  and  Apollo  are  here 
mentioned,  the  former  as  god  of  the  Ocean,  who,  if  duly  honoured, 
will  still  its  waves  ;  the  latter,  as  the  deity  who  has  just  opened  the 
future  to  their  view. — 120.  Nigram  Hiemi  pecudem.  "  A  black 
sheep  to  the  storm-wind,  a  white  one  to  the  propitious  Zephyrs." 
The  black  victim  is  offered  to  the  gloomy  storm-god,  the  white  one 
to  the  favouring  deities  of  the  western  wind. 

121.  Fama  wkU,  i.  e.  a  flying  rumour  meets  us.— 122.  Idomenea 
dacem,  &c.  Idomeneus,  the  Cretan  leader,  was  expelled  by  bis  sub- 
jects on  his  return  from  Troy,  and  settled  in  Magna  Grsecia.  (See 
line  400.)— 123.  Honte  vacare  domo8,  &c  "  That  its  habitations  were 
free  from  any  foe,  and  that  its  settlements  stood  abandoned." — 124* 
OrtygicB  partus,  "  The  friendly  harbour  of  Ortygia."  Observe  the 
force  of  the  plural  in poi'tus.  Ortygia,  or  the  quail-island  (opn;?,  "a 
quail"),  was  another  name  for  Delos. 

125.  Bacchatamque  jugis  Naxon,  &c.  **  And  we  coast  along  Naxos^ 
wliose  mountain-tops  are  the  scene  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus."  Lite- 
rally, "  Naxos  revelled  on  its  mountain-tops."  Naxos  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  and  his  rites  were  accordingly  celebrated  here  with  more 
than  ordinary  spirit. 

Viridemque  Donysam,  Servius  explains  viridem  by  making  it  refer 
to  the  gi*een  marble  contained  in  it ;  but  it  is  in  far  better  taste  to 
make  it  applicable  to  the  verdant  appearance  of  the  island,  as  seen 
by  navigators  in  passing  by.  So  niveafttf  "snowy,"  in  the  case  of 
Pares,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  appearance  of  its  marble  clififs 
when  viewed  from  a  distance. — 1 27.  Et  crebrisfreta  eoimta  terrU,  "  And 
we  pass  through  the  narrow  seas,  sown  thick  with  niany  an  island." 
These  words  are  supposed  to  describe  their  passage  through  the 
group  of  the  Sporades. 

128.  Nauticus  exoritur,  &c.  ''The  cries  of  the  seamen  arise,  while 
engaging  with  emulation  in  their  various  duties." — 130.  Prosequitur 
surgens.  See,  "  A  wind  springing  up  astern,  accompanies  us  on  our 
way,"  ue.  a  favourable  wind.  Compare  the  Greek  ovpoQ. — 131,  Cure* 
turn  oris.  "The  shores  of  the  Curetes,"  i.e.  Crete.  The  Curetes  carry 
us  back  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  Cretan  race  and  name. 

133.  LcBtam  cognamine.    "  Rejoicing  in  the  name,"  inasmuch  as  it 

reminded  them  of  home,  and  seemed  like  a  restoration  of  their  an- 

cient  city. — 134.  Arcemque  aUoUere  tectis.    "  And  to  raise  a  citadel 

with  lofty  roof/*  i,  e,  the  lofty  root  oC  vibicli  would  make  it  appear 

traJjr  an  arx. 
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■  136.  Jammufere^  Ae.  ^  And  now  the  ships  were  mostly  drawn 
up  on  the  dry  shore.*'  That  which  is  most  conspicuous  after  the 
vessel  has  been  drawn  up,  namely,  the  stem,  is  put  by  synecdoche, 
for  the  whole.— 136.  Connubiis  arvisque  norw,  &c.  "  The  youth  were 
engaged  in  foiming  matrimonial  connexions,  and  in  the  tillage  of 
their  newly  acquir^- lands."  The^m  were  the  laws  and  regulations 
necessary  to  be  established  in  a  new  settlement.  By  domot  are  meant 
portions  of  ground  whereon  to  build. 

137.  Subito  cum  tabida  membris,  &c.  '*  When,  on  a  sudden,  our 
quarter  of  the  sky  becoming  filled  with  infection,  a  slow-consuming 
and  lamentable  pestilence  came  upon  the  frames  of  men,  and  upon 
the  trees  and  crops,  and  the  year  (was)  pregnant  with  death,"  i.  e. 
a  pestilential  blight  arising  from  a  vitiated  atmosphere  attacked,  &c. 
139.  Satis,    A  participle  from  sero. — Letifer  annut.    Supply  erat, 

141.  Turn  BteriUSf  &c.  *'  Then,  too,  the  Dog-star  began  to  parch 
the  sterile  fieldsj"  i.  e,  to  parch  and  render  them  sterile. — 142.  ArebatU 
herbcB,  &c.  **  Vegetation  withered,  and  the  sickly  crop  refused  its 
wonted  sustenance." — 144.  Veniamque  precari.  On  the  supposition 
that  they  had  committed  some  offence  against  the  gods,  and  that  the 
pestilence  and  drought  had  been  sent  for  their  punishment. — 145. 
Quern fessis  finem,  &c.  "  (To  ask  of  the  god)  what  end  to  our  weary 
wanderings  he  will  be  pleased  to  point  out"  Ferat  is  here  equiyalent 
to  oraculo  monttret, 

147.  Animalia  habebat,  ''  Was  holding  all  living  things  under  its 
influence." — 160.  Visi  ante  oculotf  ^0.  "  Appeared  to  stand  before 
my  eyes  as  I  lay  slumbering."  161.  The  true  reading  is  in  tomnis, 
"amid  my  slumbers,"  not  insomnit,  ** sleepless,"  as  many  insist.  The 
expression  neo  sopor  Ulud  erat  (line  173)  proves  this.  Heyne  thinks 
that  JEneas  could  not  have  been  asleep,  since  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  seen  by  him  amid  the  light  of  the  moon.  He  forgets,  however, 
that  this  statement  about  the  moonlight  forms  part  of  the  dream. 

164.  Dicturus  est,  i.  e.  stands  ready  to  tell,  or  would  tell. — 155. 
Lltro,  "  Unasked." — Limina,  Not  the  threshold  of  his  dwelling, 
for  they  were  under  his  roof  already,  but  that  of  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment.— 167.  Sub  te.  "  Under  thy  guidance." — 158.  Idem  venturos,  &c. 
».  e,  we  the  same  will  crown  thy  posterity  with  glory,  and  thy  city 
with  the  empire  of  the  world.— /rf«».  Contracted  for  iuiem, — 169. 
Moenia  magnis  magna.  "  A  great  city  for  a  great  race." — 160.  Ne  tin- 
que,i.e.  give  not  over  through  weariness. — 161.  Sedes.  "  Your  present 
settlements."— 162.  Cretw  considere,  "To  settle  in  Crete."  Cretai 
the  dative,  by  a  Graecisra,  for  in  CretL— Apollo,  To  be  taken  with 
Ddius. 

163 — 166.  Est  locus,  &.c.  These  lines  have  already  occurred  in  the 
first  book  (630 — 533),  where  consult  notes. 

168.  Genus  a  quo  principe  nostrum,  "From  which  chieftain 
springs  our  race."  There  is  a  difficulty  here.  lasius  was  not  the 
father,  but  the  brother  of  Dardanus,  and  pater,  therefore,  is  merely  a 
term  of  respect,  as  in  the  case  of  ./Eneas.  According  to  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  words,  however,  principe  must  refer  to  lasius,  and  not  to 
Dardanus,  when,  in  truth,  it  ought  to  be  just  the  other  way,  since 
Dardanus  was  the  reSl  founder  of  the  line.  Heyne,  therefore,  makes 
a  quo  principe  apply  to  both  brothers,  and  to  be  equivalent  to  a  qui" 
bus  pnndpiLus,  This,  however,  is  extremely  harsh,  and  we  have 
pre^rred  inclosing  lasiusque  pater  in  a  parenlYiewft,  >q'5  v«>Kv.OEi  ^^ 
reference  to  Dardanus  is  saved  in  the  woxda  a  quo  pHuGipe* 
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170.  Conftimm,  Corythus,  the  founder  of  Cortona  in  EtrQri%  and 
b  first  put  for  the  city  itself,  and  then  the  latter  for  all  Italy,  or,  at 
least,  for  Etruria  and  the  neighbouring  country  of  Latinm. — I7I. 
DicUjBa  arva,  i,  e.  Crate,  so  called  from  Mount  Diote,  in  a  cave  of 
which  Jupiter  was  nurtured.  * 

173.  ivee  topor  illud  erat,  &e.  **  Nor  was  that  a  soand  sleep ; 
but  I  seemed  to  recognize  openly,**  &c  Obserre  the  force  of  torn 
here.  .£neas  was  uut  at  the  time  in  a  deep  sleep,  but  in  that  kind 
of  imperfect  or  incomplete  slumber  from  which  dreams  naturally 
arise  ;  hence  the  vivid  nature  of  the  one  which  he  relates.  For  Uie 
construction  with  Ulud  in  the  neuter  (literally,  **  nor  was  that  Hnug  a 
sound  sleep  *'),  compare  the  well-known  duke  9atx$  hwmor^  &c  :  **  jyoa 
ett  illud  liberalkas,"  {Sen,  Benrf.  ii.  S):  "Si  hoc  prcfeetio  ei  non  Juga 
«<.»    (Lir.  ii.  36,  6.) 

176.  A  ttratis,  **  From  the  couch.*' — Supinas,  Consult  note  on  L 
99. — 177*  Et  mutura  libo,  &c.  "  And  (with  due  ceremonies)  I  poor 
forth  pure  libations  upon  the  hearth-fires.**  178.  The  foci  stand  here 
for  the  domestic  altar. — Intemerata,  Not  merely  of  pure  wine,  but 
with  due  precautions  and  ceremonies.  So  that  the  term  answers 
nearly  to  our  epitliet  ^  solemn.*' — Peffeeto  honore,  t.  e,  the  libatioB 
over. 

180.  Agmmtprolem  ambiguam,  &c.  He  recognized  (inBtantly)  the 
double  stock,  and  the  two  founders  of  the  line,  and  (confessed)  that 
he  had  been  misled  by  a  mistake  of  later  days  relative  to  places  of 
ancient  date.  Anchises  calls  himself  ''a  modem,"  and  his  error 
that  of  a  modem  (noriM  error)  compared  with  the  remote  date  of  the 
legends  to  which  he  alludes. — Prolem  ambiguam.  Alluding  to  tiie 
doable  origin  of  the  Trojans,  from  Dardanus  and  Teucer.  Hence, 
by  gemino8  parentes,  Dardanus  and  Teucer  are  meant. 

184.  Nuno  repeto,  &c.  **  Now  I  recollect  that  she  foretold  that 
these  things  were  destined  unto  our  race,  and  that  she  often  talked  of 
Hesperia,"  Ac^Hcec  The  same  with  talet  eaetu  in  the  previous 
line,  namely,  that  the  Trojans  were  destined  to  return  to  Italy, 
whence  Dardanus  came. — DMta.  Supply  ^bto. — 187.  Aut  quern  turn 
9aietf  &e.  According  to  the  legend,  Apollo  decreed  that  no  credit 
should  ever  be  attached  to  her  predictions,  as  a  punishment  for  a 
deception  she  had  practised  upon  him. — 188.  Mdiora,  <*  Better 
counsels." 

190.  Paueiaque  relictis.  This  is  said  in  order  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  a  Pergamus,  at  a  later  day,  among  the  cities  of  Crete. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Peramo,  Servius  says  it  was  near 
Cydonia. 

192.  Ahum  tenuere,  i,  e.  had  gained  the  deep. — 194.  CkmUeui 
imber,  "  An  azure  rain-cloud." — 195.  luhorruit,  Ac.  "  Grew  fear- 
fully rough  amid  the  gloom." — Noetem  denotes  the  darkness  arising 
from  the  dank  atmosphere. — He}'ne  thinks  that  the  storm  was 
encountered  by  the  Trojans  in  doubling  around  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  passing  from  the  ^gean  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  There  was  always 
a  strong  current  to  be  stemmed  here.   (Compare  Hmn,  Od,  ix.  80.) 

197.  CrurgiU  9asto.  "  Over  the  vast  surface  of  the  boiling  deep." 
— 198.  Invohere  diem  nimbL  ''The  storm-<^ouds  in  wrapped  (in 
their  folds)  the  light  of  day." — 230.  Cceeit  in  undit.   *  In  an  unknown 

MM." 

201.  Pa/i'Durus  was  the  pWot  ot  i]he  ^««^.   ^«  cascv  no  longer  reeog- 
nize  bia  true  route. — 203.  Tret  adeo  Inocrtos,  &«.  v  e.  V»  ^dox^ci  ^^ 
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rendered  all  uncertain  by  the  darkness.  There  is  some  donbt  about 
the  proper  construction  of  adeo  in  this  sentence.  **  Accordmgly,*' 
appears  to  be  the  most  natural  meaning.  It  may  be  joined,  how- 
ever, with  inoeriot  ("  rendered  thus  uncertain "),  or  it  may  be  con» 
nected  with  tres  ("for  three  whcle  days"). 

205.  Se  aUoUert,  "  To  rise  on  the  view.*'— 206.  Aperwe  proeul 
monies,  &c.  **  To  disclose  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  ruil  up 
smoke."  The  fleet  is  all  the  time  gradually  drawing  nearer.  First, 
the  land  itself  rises  above  the  distant  horizon ;  then,  as  the  vessels 
approach,  mountains  begin  to  appear ;  and  at  last,  when  near  the 
hind,  they  see  smoke  ascending,  which  gives  token  that  the  island  is 
inhabited.  There  is  no  reference  here  as  some  think  to  the  smoke  of 
a  volcano. — 20?.  Vda  cadnnt,  i.  e.  we  lower  sail.  RemU  inturgimus, 
**  We  rise  to  the  oars,"  i.  e,  row  vigorously.  In  active  rowing,  the 
body  is  partially  i*aised  at  each  stroke  of  the  oar,  in  order  to  impart 
more  force  to  it. — 208.  Adnixi.  <*  Exerting  their  utmost  endea- 
Tours." 

210.  ''The  islands  called  Strophades,  by  a  Grecian  name,  stand 
(conspicuous  to  the  view)  in  the  great  Ionian  Sea."  For  the  scan- 
ning of  line  210,  see  Metrical  Index. 

213.  Metu.  Because  driven  off  to  the  Strophades  by  2^thes  and 
Calais,  the  winged  sons  of  Boreas. 

214.  TrUiiug,  <*  More  loathsome.**— 215.  Ira  detim.  That  which  is 
created  by  the  angry  gods  for  the  punishment  or  discomfort  of 
mortals. — 2 1 6.  Virginei  toluerum  mUut.  **  The  countenances  of  these 
winged  creatures  are  those  of  maidens.'* 

220.  Lceta  armenta.  "Fair  herds."— 222.  Voeamtti,  <*We  in- 
Toke,"  t.  e.  we  vow  to  offer  up  to  them  if  successful,  a  portion  of  what 
we  may  take. — 223.  In  partem  prcedamque.  **  To  a  share  of  the  booty." 
By  hendiadys,  for  in  praidof  partem, — 224.  Torot,  **  Couches,"  on 
which  to  recline  while  eating. — Epulamur,  "  Proceed  to  banquet 
on." 

225.  At  aubUo!,  "  But  the  Harpies,  on  a  sudden."  Literally,  "  but 
the  sudden  Harpies." — 226.  Magnis  dangorHbut,  "  With  loud  flap* 
phags." 

229.  Rurtnm  in  aecessu  longo.  "  Again,  in  a  far-distant  retreat."— 
230.  Horrentibus.  *' Gloomy." — 231.  Aritque  reponimua  ignem.  "And 
replace  the  Are  on  the  altars."  Virgil  here  follows  the  Homeric 
custom,  according  to  which  the  Are  was  kindled  on  the  altars  at  a 
repast,  and  a  portion  of  the  viands  offered  thereon  to  the  gods. 
Virgil  makes  no  mention  of  altars  in  line  224 ;  but  still,  from  the  use 
of  reponimtu,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  he  had  there  also  the  same 
custom  in  view. 

232.  Ex  dwerto  codi.  "From  a  different  quarter  of  the  sky." 
Supply  traetu  or  /oco.— 233.  Turba  tonans.  "  The  noisy  crew."— 234. 
Arma  eapessant,  "To  take  their  anns."  Supply  ut. — 236.  Hand 
seous  ac  jussi  faeiunt.  "They  act  just  as  they  were  commanded." — 
237.  iHsponuttt.  "They  place  here  and  there."— 2^  scuta  latentia 
condunt,  "  And  stow  away  their  hidden  shields,"  t.  e.  stow  away 
their  shields  so  as  to  hide  them  from  view. 

238.  Ubi  delapscB,  &c.     Heyne  refers  tonitum  to  the  clangor  alarum 
mentioned  in  line  226 :   "  The  noise  of  their  pinions." — 239.  DcU 
signum  specula,  &c.    "  Misenus  gives  the  signal  with  his  hollow  br«a& 
from  a  lofty  j)lace  of  observation."     Misenua  ^a^  \X\«  Vtqlxsv^Xkc  qI 
ASaeM,—240.  JEre  earo.     With  his  brazen  tnmi^et. — Kowfc  TwdAOi* 
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**  An  unoBual  kind  of  combat."  More  literally,  "  novel  combats/'  i.  e* 
each  one  singling  out  a  harpy  in  this  strange  encounter. — 241.  Ob- 
tc<snas  pet-agi  Jferro,  &c.  "  To  wound,  (namely)  with  the  steel,  these 
filthy  birds  of  ocean.*'  For  the  peculiar  force  of  faedare,  consult  note 
on  ii.  286. — The  Harpies  inhabited  isles  of  ocean. 

243.  Sub  sidera.  "  Upward  to  the  stars."  Literally,  "  to  beneath 
the  stars,"  i.  e.  high  in  air. — Semiesam.  To  be  pronounced  as  a  word 
of  three  syllables  (semiesam).  We  have  adopted  this  form  in  place 
of  the  common  semesam,  as  moi*e  consistent  with  semianimis  and  temi- 
hominiSf  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  poem. 

245.  Una,  &c.  *'  Celseno  alone,  harbinger  of  il]."— 247.  Bellum 
eliam  pro  cofde,  &c.  **  Is  it  even  war,  is  it  war,  that  ye  are  preparing 
to  bring  on  us,  ye  fell  brood  of  Laomedon,  for  the  slaughter  of  our 
oxen  and  our  prostrate  steers  1"  i.  e,  are  you  not  content  with  what 
lias  already  been  done,  and  must  you  even  bring  war  in  addition, 
and,  in  place  of  atoning  for  your  misdeeds,  add  outrage  to  outrage  t— 
248.  Laomedontiadas.  There  is  a  latent  sarcasm  in  this  appellation. 
Laomedon  was  a  faithless  prince ;  and  the  Trojans  are  therefore 
called  the  wicked  descendants  of  a  wicked  progenitor. 

249.  The  words  *'patrio  regno  "  are  only  meant  to  indicate  a  region 
which  had  for  a  long  period  been  assigned  to  the  Harpies  as  a  dwell- 
ing-place. 

25 L  Quof  Phcebo,  &e.  It  was  the  popular  belief  of  antiquity,  that 
Apollo  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  future  from  Jove. — 252.  Furi- 
arum  maxima.  Supply  natu.  In  Homer,  the  Harpies  and  Furies 
are  distinct  classes  of  deities.  They  were  confounded,  however,  by  a 
later  age,  since  both  were  regarded  as  instruments  of  punishment 
and  annoyance.     See  note  on  vi.  605. 

253.  Ventitque  voeatis,  &c.  t.  e,  and  having  obtained  favouring 
winds,  &c.— 255.  Datam.  "  Granted  by  the  fates." — Antequam  «of 
dira  fames f  &c.  '^  Before  dire  hunger,  and  the  outrage  offered  by 
our  (attempted)  slaughter,  shall  compel  you  to  gnaw  all  around,  and 
consume  your  very  tables  with  the  teeth."  Ambesas  walia  abmmere 
is  the  same  as  ambedere  et  ita  oonsumere  memos  malis. — 257.  Malit, 
Literally,  *'  with  the  jaws."  Ablative  plural  of  mala.  This  fear- 
inspiring  prediction  terminates  amusingly  enough,  as  will  appear  in 
a  subsequent  book,  {^n,  vii.  116.)  Virgil,  however,  is  not  to  blame 
for  this,  nor  is  it  right  to  charge  him  with  puerility  in  causing  so 
alarming  a  prophecy  to  have  so  silly  and  unsatisfactory  a  fulfilment. 
He  mei*ely  follows  a  legend  of  his  own  day,  and  clothes  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  Strabo  relates  the  same  story  at 
large  in  his  twelfth  book.  See  the  Life  of  Virgil  at  the  commence- 
nient  of  this  volume. 

260.  Neojam  amplius  armis,  &c.  "  Nor  now  any  longer  do  they 
desire  me  to  seek  for  peace  by  force  of  arms,  but  to  sue  for  it  by 
vows  and  prayers."  Here  is  a  blending  of  two  ideas,  amounting,  in 
effect,  to  a  species  of  zeugma  ;  so  that  exposoere  must  have  one  mean- 
ing when  joined  with  armis  (namely,  that  of  qucsrere)^  and  its  own 
proper  force  when  construed  with  wtis  preoibusque.^262.  Site  deofy 
seu  sint,  &c.  In  either  case,  the  Trojans  wished  to  propitiate 
them, 

263.  Passis  de  litore  palmis,  i,  e.  his  hands  extended  towards  the 

ocean,  with  the  palms  turned  upward.    This  was  the  mode  of  ad- 

dresaing  in  prayer  the  deities  of  Ocean.— *2,^4.  Nuiavna  magna.  ^  Th« 

great  diVinities  of  Ooean."    The&e  »to  vkvoV«^  \mc»»sa  ^^  ^ve^^ 
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belong  to  their  dominions,  being  '*pelagi  Tolueres.*' -^Meritosque  indic'U 
honores.  "And  directs  due  sacrifices  (to  be  offered  up  to  them)." 
Meritos  equivalent  to  €Mnto8. — 266.  Pladdi.  "  Rendered  propitious." 

267.  Diripere,  "  To  tear."  Denoting  eagerness  to  be  gone. — Et- 
cussasque  laxare  rudentes,  ''And  to  uncoil  and  ease  the  sheets." 
Radentes  are  the  ropes  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  sail  to  its  two 
comers,  in  Greek  7r6hQ,  Before  setting  sail,  these  ropes,  which  our 
seamen  call  the  sheets,  would  lie  in  a  coil  or  bundle.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  uncoil  or  nnroll  them  {exoutere)^ 
the  next,  to  adjust  them  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
the  aim  of  the  voyage.  With  a  view  to  fill  the  sail  and  make  it 
expose  the  largest  surface,  they  were  let  out,  which  was  called  im- 
mittere,  or  laxare.  Laxate  rudentes,  among  the  Romans  {Ovidy  de 
Ponfo,  iv.  9,  73),  was  equivalent  to  "ease  the  sheets"  with  us. 

270.  Nemorosa,  "  Grove-crowned." — 272.  Scapulos  Ithaece,  Homer 
also  calls  Ithaca  rocky,  Kpava^  *l6dKri.  (II.  iiL  201.) — Laertia, 
Laertes  was  the  father  of  Ulysses. — 274.  Nimbosa  eacumina,  &c.,  et 
formidcaus  naiUis,  &c.  "  The  cloudy  summitu,"  &c.,  "and  (then)  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  dreaded  by  seamen,  open  on  the  view."  Aperitur 
applies  to  both  oaoumina  and  ApoUo,  though,  in  grammatical  strict- 
ness, eacumina  has  aperiuntur  understood.— 275.  Apollo,  The  re- 
ference is  to  the  temple  \of  Apollo  at  Actium,  not  to  that  on  the 
promontory  of  Leucate,  and  we  must  therefore  regard  the  line  Et 
formidatus,  &c.,  as  marking  a  progressive  course.  Hence  Heyne 
supplies  after  et  the  words  uUerius  progressis,  "  to  us  having  advanced 
beyond  this."  We  have  inserted  the  term  "  then,"  which  answers 
just  as  well. — Formidatus  nautis.  The  adjacent  shore  was  rocky  and 
dangerous. 

276.  Et  parcce  suMedimus  urbi.  "  And  approach  the  little  city." 
The  town  of  Actium  is  meant,  off  which  in  later  days  the  famous 
sea-fight  took  place  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  Virgil  purposely 
alludes  to  this  locality,  in  order  to  flatter  Augustus,  and  with  the 
same  view  makes  mention  of  games  having  been  instituted  there  by 
^neas.  These  games,  then,  would  be  the  precursors  of  those  cele- 
brated every  five  years,  at  Actium,  by  order  of  Augustus,  after  his 
victory  over  Antony. — 277 •  Stant  litore  puppes.  **  The  stems  stand 
on  the  shore."  The  prow  being  turned  towards  the  deep,  and  the 
stem  towards  the  land,  the  latter  extremity  is  fixed  upon  the  shore 
(stat  lUore).  The  prow  remains  in  the  deeper  water,  and  therefore 
the  anchor  is  thrown  out  to  attach  it  to  the  gn)und. 

278.  Insperatd,  tandem  tellure  potiti.  "  Having  gained  at  length 
land  we  had  despaired  of  reaching,"  «.  e,  land  sufficiently  remote  to 
place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  their  Grecian  foes.  Compare  lines 
282,  283.-279.  Lustramurque  Jovi,  &c.  "  We  both  perform  a  lustral 
sacrifice  to  Jove."  The  sacrifice  was  one  of  expiation  for  the  attack 
on  the  Harpies. — Votis,  "For  the  fulfilment  of  our  vows."  Some 
render  this  "with  our  offerings,"  taking  wtum  for  the  thing  vowed. — 
280.  Actiaque  TliaciSf  Sec.  "  And  we  render  the  Actian  shores  re- 
nowned by  Trojan  games."  The  common  form  of  expression  would 
be,  "  We  celebrate  Trojan  games  on  the  Actian  shore  :  "  Iliaoos 
ludos  Actio  litore  celebramus,  Virgil,  however,  gives  it  a  more  poetic 
turn. — Iliacis  ludis.  Games  are  said  to  have  been  celebrated  at 
Actium  before  the  era  of  the  naval  victory  ;  so  that  Auguatua^  vcl 
iact,  merely  re-established  them.  Virgil  adro\t.\y  8iV«a\'&  Vvtsmb^  ^^ 
the  previous  existence  of  these  games,  to  ascriYiQ  tVi^Vr  Vxk&>i\.\x>a»a.  \» 
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MneM,  and  thus  connect  them,  from  their  rery  origin,  with  the 
Roman  name. 

281.  Exercent  patrias,  &c.  ^My  companions  perform  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  uf  their  native  hmd,  (anointed)  with  slippery  oiL" 
Among  the  ancients,  the  athletse,  or  persons  who  contended  at  the 
games,  had  their  bodies  anointed  with  oil  preparatory  to  their  enter- 
ing the  paleestra.  The  chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  cloae  the 
pores  of  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  much  perspiration,  and  the 
weakness  consequent  thereon.  To  effect  this  object,  the  oil  was  not 
simply  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  was  also  well  nibbed 
into  the  skin.     The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine  African  sand. 

282.  Evatim  tot  urbet  Argolieas,  &c.  Alluding  to  their  whole 
Toyage  from  Troy,  but  more  especially  to  the  portion  from  Crete  to 
Actium. — 283.  Fu^am  tenuiue,  i.  e.  to  have  made  good  our  flight. — 
284.  Magnum  »o^  evrcumvohUur  annum,  ^  The  sun  rolls  round  the 
great  year."  The  same  as  saying  that  the  sun,  by  its  revolution, 
completes  the  year.  Magnum  a  mere  ornamental  epithet.  It  savours 
too  much  of  trifling  to  make  this  term  apply  to  the  solar  year  as 
longer  than  the  lunar. 

286.  Magni  gettainen  Abantis.  ^Once  wielded  by  the  mighty 
Abas."  Abas  appears  to  have  been  some  distinguished  chieftain 
among  the  Greek  forces  at  Troy,  unless  we  make  him,  what  is  far 
more  probable,  a  mere  poetical  creation.— 287.  Pottibw  odvemM, 
"  On  the  confronting  doorposts,"  i.  e,  on  the  doorposts  fronting  upon 
the  view. — 288.  JEneas  hac,  &c.  Supply  eonseorant.  In  inscriptions 
of  tliis  kind  the  verb  is  frequently  omitted.  In  Greek  the  form 
would  simply  be,  AlvHac  dnb  r&v  Aavawv,  We  must  not,  as  some 
do,  regard  this  as  a  trophy  put  by  uEneas  for  successes  over  the 
Greeks,  since  such  successes  liad  no  existence,  and  a  trophy  would  ill 
accord  with  the  character  of  a  fugitive.  The  offering  is  a  purely 
votive  one,  and  is  meant  as  an  expression  of  gratification  on  the  part 
of  iEneas  for  having  been  preserved  from  his  foes. 

289.  Contidere.  **To  take  their  seats  in  order."— 291.  ProtinuM 
aUrias  Phagacum,  &c.  '^  Forthwith  we  lose  sight  of  the  lofty  summits 
of  the  Phaeacians,"  i.  e.  we  pass  rapidly  by,  and  soon  lose  sight  of  the 
island  of  Ckircyra.  One  of  the  earlier  names  of  this  island  was 
Phee&ciB..—Ab8condimu8,  A  nautical  term,  the  very  reverse  of  ape- 
ritur  in  line  276.— Arces,  t.  e.  the  mountain  summits  of  Corcyra,  and 
not,  as  some  think,  the  two  conical  hills  (ropt^^w)  of  the  city  itself, 
from  which  the  modem  Greek  name  Korfo  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
i-ived.— 292.  Portu  Ckaonio.  The  Pdodei  portui,  or  **  muddy 
haven,"  is  here  meant.  It  formed  the  outer  bay  and  channel  of 
Buthrotum. 

294.  Hie  incredibUit  remm,  Ac.    **  Here  an  incredible  report  of 

occurrences  engrosses  our  attention."  Literally,  "  takes  possession  of 

our  ears."     Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  occupat:  "Seizes  upon 

before  any  thing  else  can  enter,"  engrosses,"  &c.— 296.  Conjugio 

jEaeidcB,  &c    **  Having  become  possessed  of  the  wife  and  sceptre  of 

Pyrrhus,  the  descendant  of  uEacus."     The  explanation  of  this  is 

given  at  line  328.     Pyrrhus,  as  well  as  his  father,  Achilles,  were  of 

the  line  of  iEacus.— 297.  Patrio  iterum  oettute  marito,    "  Had  again 

/alien  to  a  husband  of  her  native  land." 

299,  CkmpeHare,    In  place  of  the  infinitive,  the  gerund  {wmfjd' 

landi,  eoffnotoendi)  would  be  einp\o>ed  *m  v««i«  — ^wiP»««*.  •*  Leaving 

behind  me." 
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301.  SolemneB  turn  forte,  Slc,  *' Andromache,  by  chance,  was  at 
that  same  moment  offering  up  to  the  ashes  (of  her  first  husband) 
her  yearly  funereal  banquet,  and  her  mournful  death-gifts,  before 
the  city,  in  a  grove  by  the  stream  of  a  fictitious  Simois,  and  was 
invoking  his  manes  at  the  Hectoreau  tomb,  which,  a  cenotaph  of 
verdant  turf,  she  had  consecrated  (unto  him),  and  two  altars  (along 
with  it),  an  incentive  to  tears."  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at  certain  periods, 
and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  various  gifts,  which  were  called 
Inferia  and  Parentalia,  The  offerings  consisted  of  victims,  wine, 
milk,  garlands  of  flowers,  and  other  things. 

302.  Faisi  Simoiintis,  A  stream  which  Helenus  and  Andromache 
had  called  the  Simois,  from  the  Trojan  river  of  that  name.  (Compare 
line  349.)— 304.  Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  t.  e.  a  tomb  raised  in  honour 
of  Hector,  but  not  containing  Iiis  remains.  This  last  would  be  Heo- 
toris  tumulus, — Inanem,  Equivalent  to  cenotaphium. — 305.  Et  gemi- 
ncu,  &c.  Probably  one  was  for  Hector  and  one  for  Astyanax.  Hence 
they  are  styled  causam  laorymisy  as  reminding  her  of  both  her  hus- 
band and  son. 

306.  Ut.  "  As  soon  as.'* — Tro'ta  arma,  i.  e,  warriors  arrayed  in 
Trojan  arms. — 307.  Amens,  "  In  wild  amazement." — Magnis  mon- 
gtris,  "  At  these  mighty  wonders." — 309.  Labitur,  "  She  sinks 
fainting  (to  earth )."—3 10.  Verane  te  fades,  Ac.  Literally,  "dost 
thou,  a  true  appearance,  a  true  messenger,  bring  thyself  unto  me  ?" 
f.  e.  art  thou  really  he  whom  thou  appearest  to  be  {vera  fades),  and 
whom  thou  sAyest  that  thou  art  (verus  nuneius). 

311.  Aut  si  lux  alma  recestU,  &c.  "  Or,  if  the  genial  light  (of  life) 
hath  departed  from  thee,  oh  (tell  me),  where  is  my  Hector !"  «.  e.  or, 
if  thou  belongest  to  the  world  of  the  dead,  oh  tell  me,  where  is  my 
Hector  in  the  regions  below  ? 

313.  Vixpaucafurenti,&c.  "With  difficulty  do  I  (in  the  inter- 
vals of  her  grief;,  utter  a  few  words  of  reply  to  her  raving  wildly  ; 
and,  deeply  agitated,  I  stand  with  parted  lips,  and  speak  in  inten*upted 
accents."  Subjido  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  respondeo.  It  means 
that  ^neas  is  only  able  to  utter  a  few  words  here  and  there,  as  the 
grief  of  Andromache  lulls  fur  the  instant.  He  stands  ready  to  speak, 
with  distended  lips  (hisco) ;  but,  partly  from  his  own  agitation  {tur- 
bcUus),  partly  from  the  violent  grief  of  Andromache,  he  can  only  utter 
a  few  words  at  intervals  (rarcp  voces). 

317.  Heu,  quis  te  casus,  &c.  i.  e.  what  is  now  your  condition,  after 
having  lost  your  Hector  ?  Is  it  in  any  respect  such  as  it  ought  to  be ! 
"-D^ctam  conjuge  tanto.  "  Deprived  of  so  great  a  husband."  Dtjectam 
equivalent  to  privatam. 

319.  Ilectoris  Andromache,  &c.  ** Hector's  Andromache,  art  thou' 
the  wife  of  Pyrrhus  1"  Heyne  thinks  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  this  line,  because  ^neas  has  already  heard  that  Andromache  is 
united  to  Helenus.  Wagner  defends  it,  as  more  of  an  exclamation  of 
sorrow  than  a  real  interrogation.  "  Hast  thuu,  once  the  wife  of  Hec- 
tor, come  into  the  ))ossession  of  Pyrrhus,  both  an  enemy  and  a  far 
infei*ior  man  !"  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  uEneas  pur- 
posely conceals  his  knowledge  respecting  her  third  union  with  He- 
lenus, and  merely  contrasts  Pyrrhus  with  Hector.  It  may  be  added, 
in  confirmation  of  Wagner's  opinion,  that  the  words  quce  digna  satU 
fortuna  revisit  prepare  us  for  this  allusion  to  PyrvVw^LS. 

Pyrrhin,    For  Pyrrhine,    Heyne  and  ot\\er&  re«A  P^^iC^'wVa^ 
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is  objectionable,  since  there  is  no  actual  apostrophe  in  PynkW^ 
coming  before  eonnulna,  Pyrrhin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  old  eon- 
tmcted  form.— Conntibia  iervas.  Equivalent,  merely,  to  matrimomo 
juneta  e$.  —320.  IkjecU  vuUum,  &c.  Sir  Uvedale  Price  remarks,  **  The 
verv  look  of  the  speaker  is  imaged  to  us,  and  the  true  tone  of  voice 
indicated  in  this  affecting  picture  of  Andromache,  when  she  hears 
from  the  cold  blooded  iEneas  the  unfeeling  and  unfounded  reproach." 
This  fling  at  the  Trojan  hero  is  all  wrong.  If  we  read  Pyrrki,  there 
if  reproach  in  what  JBneas  says  ;  but  Pyrrhin  is  the  language  of  one 
who  does  not  believe,  or  appears  not  to  believe,  what  he  has  heard. 
Hence,  too,  Heyne  is  in  error  when  he  doubts  whether  Virgil  ever 
employed  the  n'  in  this  case. 

321.  Ofelix  una,  Ac.  **  O  especially  happy  before  (all)  others^  the 
virgin  daughter  of  Priam  !**  Alluding  to  Polyxena,  who  was  immo- 
lated on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  una 
here,  consult  note  on  ii.  326. — 322.  Trcjce  tub  moenibus  altit.  Euripides 
lays  the  scene  of  this  on  the  coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese. — 323. 
QucB  tortitut  non  vertulH,  &c.  **  Who  endured  no  castings  of  lot  (for 
her  person).*'  Alluding  to  the  custom,  common  in  Homer  and  the 
tragic  writers,  of  distributing  the  captives  as  well  as  other  booty  by  lot. 

326.  Notf  patriA  incentd,  &e,  **  We,  after  our  country  had  become 
a  prey  to  the  flames,  having  been  carried  over  various  sefis,  (and) 
having  brought  forth  in  servitude,  endured  the  contumely  of  the  race 
of  Achilles,  and  the  haughty  youth,"  t.  e,  we  were  compelled  to  en- 
dure the  haughty  contumely  of  Pyrrhus,  fit  scion,  in  this,  at  least,  of 
the  arrogant  stock  of  Achilles. — 327.  Enixce.  Andromache,  during 
her  servitude,  became  the  mother  of  a  son  named  Molossus. 

Qui  ddnde  teeutut,  &c.  **  Who,  afterward,  having  sought  the  Le- 
dsean  Hermione,  and  Spartan  nuptials,  made  over  to  Helenus,  his 
slave,  me,  a  slave  myself  also,  to  be  possessed  (by  him),"  i .  «.  to  be 
held  as  his  wife. — Ledceam  Ilemiionen.  Hermione  was  the  daughter 
of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  and,  consequently,  the  granddaughter  of 
Leda. — 320.  Famulamque  is  equivalent  iofamulam  et  iptam,  or  qua 
et  iptafamula  eram. 

331. — Ereptoi  conjugis.  Hermione  had  been  promised  in  marriage 
to  Orestes,  but  was  given  to  Pyrrhus. — 331.  Scelerum  Fufiit.  The 
Furies  were  sent  to  punish  Orestes  for  the  murder  of  his  mother 
Clytemnestra. — 332.  Exdpit  incautum.  Literally,  **  catches  off  his 
guard." — Patriat  ad  aras.  The  scene  of  this  assassination,  according 
to  some,  was  at  Delphi,  where  Pyrrhus  had  erected  altars  to  his 
father  Achilles,  and  on  which  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  at  the  time. 
The  altars  were  raised  in  the  temple  itself,  according  to  Servius,  who 
.  also  states  that  this  was  done  by  him  in  insult  to  Apollo,  his  father 
having  been  slain  in  the  Thymbrean  temple  of  the  god.  Another 
account  transfers  the  scene  to  Phthia  in  Thessaly. 

333.  Regnorum  reddita  ceuit,  Ac.    ^  A  part  of  his  realms,  havings 
been  given  over  to,  came  into  the  hands  of  Helenus,  who  called  the 
plains  Chaonian  by  name,  and  the  whole  country  Chaonia,"  &c.— 
334.  Co^nomine,     A  name  superadded  to  some  previous  one.     Com- 
pare note  on  line  360,  ^  Xantfii  coqnomine  n'mm." — 336.  Pergaimaque 
lliacamque,  &c.    **  And  added  a  ^ergamus,  and  this  Trojan  citadel 
to  the  mountain- tops."     Observe  the  force  of  hancy  ''this  citadel 
here/'  pointing  to  it. 
S39.  Quidjmer  Atcaniui'i    "  Ho^  tees  i\\^a\io^  Ka«u&»&V  Lit©- 
,  nUl^,  ^  HfhAt  ifl  the  boy  AecanteB  Aom^\"  «>xxv\fV^  wjVk. 
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Et  vescitur  aur&,  &c.  **  And  does  she  (too)  breathe  the  vital  air  ! 
who  unto  thee  when  Troy  now — **  The  common  text  has  a  comma 
after  supercUney  and  a  mark  of  interrogation  after  aur&y  making  the 
whole  line  refer  to  Ascanius.  In  the  next  line,  moreover,  it  has 
quern  instead  of  qucBy  again  referring  to  the  son  of  uEneas.  We  have 
adopted  the  excellent  emendation  of  Wagner,  which  makes  the  words 
from  et  vescitur  aurd  contain  a  new  interrogation,  and  relate  to 
Cretisa.  It  seems  very  improbable  that  Andromache  would  confine 
her  inquiries  to  Ascanius  ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  new  read- 
ing, she  begins  to  ask  also  about  Cretisa,  but  stops  suddenly  on  per- 
ceiving iEneas  make  a  sign  of  sorrow,  by  which  she  discovers  that  he 
has  lost  the  partner  of  his  bosom.  The  sense  thereupon  is  left  sus- 
pended, and  in  the  next  line  she  resumes  her  inquiries  about  As* 
canius.  The  presence  of  tamen  in  this  latter  line  confirms  the  view 
that  has  been  taken  of  the  imperfect  hemistich.  Thus,  for  example, 
Andromache,  after  stopping  shott,  and  concluding  from  the  manner 
of  ^neas  that  his  wife  is  no  more,  subjoins,  in  the  following  line, 
**  Does  the  boy,  however,  feel  the  loss  of  his  parent  V* 

340.  Q^CB  tlbijam  TrojA,  &e.  The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  this 
verse  makes  it  probable  that  Virgil  left  the  line  purposely  incomplete. 
Some  commentators,  however,  suggest  various  modes  of  completing 
it     Thus,  for  example  : 

tin  tUnjam  Troja  peperit  fumante  Creuga, 
i  tibijam  Troja  chsessa  est  enixa  Creusa.  * 

\  tibijam  Trcja  est  obsessa  enixa  Oreusa, 
an  tibijam  Troja  natumjumante  reliqui. 
em  iibi,  jam  Trcja  incensa,  dens  obtulit  orbum. 
All  of  these  are  bad  enough.     Heyne,  unjustly  however,  suspects  the 
340th  and  341st  lines  of  being  spurious. 

341.  Ecqua  tamen  puero,  &c.  *'Does  the  boy,  however,  feel  any 
concern  for  his  lost  mother  ?'* — 342.  Ecquid  in  antiqttam,  &c.  "  Do 
both  his  father,  ^neas,  and  his  uncle.  Hector,  arouse  him  to  the 
valour  of  his  line  and  to  manly  courage  ?'* — Antiquam  virtutem.  Lite- 
rally, '*  ancient  courage."  Equivalent,  in  fact,  however,  to  virtutem 
majorum. — 343.  Avunculus.  Creiisa,  the  mother  of  Ascanius,  was 
the  sister  of  Hector. 

344.  Longosque  ciebat,  Slc.  ^  And  to  no  purpose  was  giving  vent  to 
copious  floods  of  tears,"  t.  e.  and  was  shedding  many  and  unavailing 
tears. — 346.  A  moenibus.  "  From  the  city,"  i.  e.  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  city.— 34?.  Suos.  "His  countrymen."— 348.  Et  multum 
laorymaSf  &c.  **  And  pours  forth  tears  in  abundance,"  &c.  Nidtum, 
equivalent  to  the  Homeric  7roW6v,  or  the  Latin  adverbs  valdef 
admodum,  &c. 

349.  Simulataque  magnis,  &c.  "  And  a  Pergamus  assimilated  to 
the  great  one,"  i.  e.  built  in  imitation  of  its  great  prototype.  Supply 
Pergamis  after  magnis, — 350.  Et  arentem,  &c.  **  And  a  scanty  stream 
with  the  name  of  Xanthus."  Cognomen,  a  name  superadded  to  a 
previous  one.  Here  the  cognomen  of  Xanthus  was  given  to  a  stream, 
which  had  been  previously  called  by  some  other  name  in  the  language 
of  the  country. — 351.  Sccecpque  amplector,  &c.  "  And  I  embrace  the 
threshold  of  a  Scsean  gate,"  «.  e.  after  the  manner  of  returned  exiles. 

863.  Porticibus,  "  Galleries,"  t.  e.  of  the  palace.  The  king  re- 
ceived and  entertained  the  great  body  of  the  Trojans  (illos)  in  the 
spacious  galleries.  The  more  select  banquet  took  ^la^ce  vci  \3cv^  Vw%^\. 
around  which  the  galleries  ran. — 354.  AM\  in  medio,  &.Q.    ^>da  v^V 
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dismiases  the  banquet  without  rauoh  particularizingy  the  only  two 
allusions  being  to  the  libation  and  the  golden  service.  Heyne  thinks 
that  poUerasqne  tenebant  is  a  frigid  addition,  but  Wagner  makes  liba- 
havU  paUroaque  tenant  equivalent  to  libabant  pateras  tenenUt,  Still 
there  is  an  awkward  pleonasm  in  pocula. — Awai.  Old  form  of  the 
genitive  for  aulcg. — PaUrasque,  As  regards  the  form  of  the  ancient 
patercBf  consult  note  on  i.  729. 

366.  AUerque  diet,  "And  a  second  day."--368.  VaJUm,  "  The 
prophet,"  i.  e.  Helenus,  who  is  also  called  by  Homer  oliovoiroKuv  6% 
dpitrroc,  "  by  far  the  best  of  diviners."  {IL  vi.  76.)— 369.  Qui  Nu- 
mina  Phcebif  &c.  **  Who  understandest  the  will  of  Phoebus,  the  tri- 
pods, the  bays  of  the  Clarian  god,  the  stars,"  i.  e,  whose  breast  is 
filled  with  the  same  prophetic  spirit  that  actuates  the  Pythoness  at 
Delphi,  or  the  priests  of  the  Clarian  god,  and  who  art  able  to  read 
the  stars,  nnd  draw  from  them  sure  omens  of  the  future. — 360. 
Tripodcu,  The  sacred  tripod  at  Delphi,  on  which  the  Pythoness  sat. 
(Consult  note  on  line  92.) — Clarii  lauros.  With  Clarii  supply  deL 
Apollo  had  a  famous  seat  of  divination  at  Claros,  near  Colophon,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  oracle  was  in  a  cave,  surrounded  by  a  sacred 
gpore. 

9i6\,  Et  vduoram  Hnguas,  «Sto.  "  And  the  notes  of  birds,  and  the 
omens  of  the  rapid  wing,"  i.  e.  afforded  by  the  rapid  wing.  We  have 
here  tlie  two  great  classes  of  omens  accustomed  to  be  drawn  from 
birds,  namely,  those  from  their  singing  or  cry,  and  those  from  their 
flight.  Birdp  belonging  to  the  former  class  were  called  (hcints ;  to 
the  latter,  Prcepitei, 

362.  Namque  omnfm  eurmin,  &c.  "(And  well  may  I  ask  thee 
this),  since  favouring  responses  and  omens  have  declared  thy  whole 
course  to  me."  Observe  the  force  of  namque,  equivalent  to  xai  ydp 
— 363.  Rdujio.  The  term  properly  applies  to  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  then  to  ail  things  connected  with  or  flowing  from 
them,  such  as  responses,  omens,  auguries,  &c. — Numine,  "  By  an 
expression  of  their  divine  will."--364.  Et  terras  tentare  rfpottas. 
"  And  to  make  trial  of  far-distant  lands."  i.  e,  to  search  there  for  a 
new  home. — 366.  Tristes  iras,  &.Q.  "  Gloomy  vengeance  and  loath- 
some famine,"  i.  e.  famine  so  severe  as  to  compel  us  to  eat  the  most 
revoltingfood. 

370.  ISxona  pacem  divum,  "Entreats  the  favour  of  the  gods." 
— Vittasque  regolvitf  &c.  "  And  unbinds  the  fillets  of  his  conse- 
crated head."  Helenus,  while  performing  the  sacrifice,  had  his 
brow,  as  was  customary,  encircled  with  fillets.  Now,  however,  that 
he  is  going  to  prophesy,  he  removes  the  fillets,  and  assumes  more  of 
that  air  of  wild  enthusiasm  which  the  ancients  ascribed  to  divine  in- 
spiration. Compare  what  is  said  of  the  Sibyl  in  vi.  48  :  "  N^on  eomptof 
maruere  comar. "---371.  Ad  tua  liminaf  Phoebe.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  Apollo  in  this  new  Troy,  after  the  example  of  the 
one  which  had  stood  in  the  Pergamns  at  homa — 372.  Multo  twjten' 
turn  numine,  "  Awestruck  at  the  abundant  presence  of  the  god,"  i.  e, 
struck  with  awe  at  the  many  indications  around  me  of  the  presence 
of  the  god. 

374.  Nam  te  majoribus,  &c.    "  For  sure  is  my  faith  that  thou  art 

going  through  the  deep,  under  higher  auspices  (than  ordinary),"  u  e. 

strong  is  my  belief  that  thou  art  the  peculiar  favourite  of  heaven, 

and  art  traversing  the  ocean  under  loftier  auspices,  and  with  a  higher 

deetiay,  than  fall  to  tbeloi  ot  OTdViiix>f  TSMta,  I^owa  loa.^  be  refured  - 


either  to  maU  deA, 

follows  after.    If  we 

for,  that  thoa  art  rcaBf 

from  the  higher  auspiees 

make  nam  rehite  to  ^ 

only  a  few  things  ovt'of 

charaeter  for  a  mere  nao 

This  huit  is  far  prefefakie  to 

order  of  the  senteneey  hj 

accords  well  with    ' 

making  this 

from  mam  to  ordo 

de4m  rex,  Ac.     "  The  kin^  of 

fate^  and  regvlatea  the 

thifl^  is  now  waAergam^  k 

being  made  to  reToIre^"  t.  c 

ration. 

377.  Qmo  tmiior  hctpitn,  &e.     *^  U  lE-ies 

in  greater  safety  friodlj  seML"*     Timmk. 

allosion  is  to  the  Man  Tt 

which  the  Ai 

to  fear.     The  Adriatic,  oa 
them,  since  its  coasts  w<t»  £I><i 
kibetU  nam  eeteroy  Slc.     We  have 
as  to  make  both  this  vcrh  aad  /imi  nirr  » 
with  the  explanatioa  gives  of  asai  m  Jamt  3^4. 
381.  Italiam.  Goroned  bj -AnAL—JiaL  T 
&c.     **  And  whose  harfaovn^  fgiyjTOff  t£ 
preparing  to  enter  as  if  they  ««se  noKW' 
were  in  thj  immediate  Tiemicy. 
imagined  that  all  he  faftd  t*  4a  a 
over  the  interrening  Adnksir  t* 
forms  him  of  his 
destined  to  settle  is  soil  &r  at 
will  still  find  a  kmg  tncf  of 
his  coarse  by  sem  wiH  be 
wishes  to  reach  its  i  mils,  t*  a 
383.  LomyakfToadlomgmjh,^ 
keeps  far  off  from  thee,  bv 
Italj/'  &c.     Manj  tUnk  tfeott 
however.     The  meaning  of  " 
cross  over  at  onee  irum.  Efirsa  t*  ItsJjf •  iw 
along  a  tedious  and  diflimit  r««te  vj  miA,  t» 
kernes"  interrenii^  befete 
was  destined  to  settle.     The 
the  whole  intervening  tmcs  W  iasH, 
Latin  frontier.     Hejne  thinks  nrnt  a 
longa,  Umgia  ;  viOj  imria, 

384.  TrimaerU.     SitSij  wm  caSed  Ti 
Trinacrian  island,"  firum  its  thve«  ^ 
—385.  iSo/w  Aummu.    The  Lr/«»W  w  Ti 
along  a  large  port  of  whsae  dktmm  tiw 
nations  were  settled. 

386.  Infernigme  laemt,    Imkm  A 

St 
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**And  the  island  of  iEaean  Circe."  Circe  was  so  called  from  hep 
native  city  Ma,  in  Colchis.  Her  island  was  on  the  western  coast  of 
Italy,  and  became  afterward  a  promontory  of  Latium,  by  the  name 
of  Circeii. — 387.  Antequam  tuta,  &c.  *'  Before  thou  canst  erect  a 
city  in  a  land  of  safety." 

389.  Cum  tibi  soUicUo,  &c.  ^'  When  a  huge  sow,  having  brought 
forth  a  litter  of  thirty  young,  shall  lie  beneath  the  holm-trees  on  the 
shore,  having  been  found  by  thee  while  musing  by  the  stream  of  a 
retired  river,  white  (herself),  reclining  un  the  ground,  her  young 
ones  white  around  her  dugs."  This  circumstance  of  the  white  sow 
with  her  thirty  white  offspring,  which  to  many  may  appear  beneath 
the  dignity  of  epic  song,  is  related  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  on 
the  authority,  as  would  appear,  of  antecedent  writers  ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  the  subject  of  some  ancient  tradition.  Our  poet, 
therefore,  very  properly  seized  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating 
his  poem  with  the  semblance  of  historic  veracity.  What  may  tend, 
therefore,  to  lower  it  in  our  eyes,  was  calculated  to  give  it  credit  in 
those  of  the  Romans. 

393.  Is  locus  urbis  erit.  Alba  was  built  at  a  later  day,  by  Ascanins, 
on  this  very  spot,  and  received  its  name,  according  to  tradition,  from 
the  white  sow  and  her  white  young  ones. — By  the  retired  river  the 
poet  merely  means  a  part  of  the  Tiber,  at  a  distance  from  the  haunts 
of  men. 

397.  Proxima  qucB  nostril  &c.  "  Which,  nearest,  is  washed  by  the 
tide  of  our  sea,"  t.  e.  which,  lying  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  is  laved  by 
the  tide  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  it  flows  between  Epirus  and  Italy. 
The  Ionian  Sea  is  here  the  same  with  the  Adriatic. — 388.  Cuncta 
moenia,     "All  the  cities." 

399.  Narycii  Loori,  The  Epizephyrian  Locri,  who  settled  in 
Brattium,  iu  Lower  Italy,  and  who  are  here  called' "Narycian," 
from  Naryx,  or  Narycium,  one  of  their  cities  at  home,  opposite 
Euboea. — 400.  Et  ScUlentinos,  &c.  "  And  the  Cretan  Idomeneus  hath 
occupied,  with  his  soldiery,  the  plains  of  the  Sallentini."  The  Sal- 
lentini  were  a  people  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Messapia. — 401. 
Lyctius.  From  Lyctus,  a  city  of  Crete.  Hence  equivalent  to  "  Cre- 
tan."— Hk  ilh  duels,  &c.  "  Here,  too,  is  that  little  Petilia,  relying 
for  defence  on  the  wall  of  Philoctetes,  the  Meliboean  leader,"  ».  e.  de- 
fended by  the  wall,  &c.  Petilia  was  a  small  place  in  Bruttium,  built 
and  fortified  by  Philoctetes,  after  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  the 
Meliboean,  from  his  native  city,  Meliboea,  iu  Thessaly. 

403.  (luln.  "Moreover."  For  quinetiam. — TrammisscB  tteterint, 
&c.  "  Having  been  carried  across  the  seas,  shall  have  come  to  a  sta- 
tion."— 405.  Purpurea  wlare,  &c.  "  Covered  with  a  purple  covering, 
be  thou  veiled  as  to  thy  locks."  Velare  is  the  present  imperative 
passive,  like  imponere,  in  ii.  707.  Virgil  alludes  here  to  what  was 
properly  a  Roman  custom,  namely,  to  cover  the  head  during  a  sacri- 
fice, in  order  that  the  priest  who  officiated  might  observe  nothing 
ill-omened.  Afterwards,  a  veil  was  merely  thrown  from  behind  over 
the  head  and  face,  which,  although  one  could  see  through  it,  still 
satisfied  the  form  required- — 406.  Qua,  for  cdiqua,— 407.  Chnina, 
Taken  before  the  sacrifice  commenced. 

Servius  tells  a  curious  story,  that  Diomede,  suffering  tmder  various 
CAhmities,  was  directed  by  an  oracle  to  restore  to  the  Trojans  the 
Palladium  which  he  had  m  h\a  ^aaesavoii.   TftaX.)aft  ^xne^  accord* 
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ingly,  with  this  intention  to  the  spot  where  ^neas  was  sacrificing 
with  mufSed  head,  and  that  the  Trojan  warrior,  not  stopping  the 
sacrifice  to  receive  the  image,  Nantes,  one  of  his  followers,  took  it. 

409.  H&c  cadi  manearU,  &c.  *'  Let  thy  pious  descendants  stead- 
fastly adhere  to  this  ceremony." 

411.  ^  angugti  rarescenty  &c.  ''And  the  straits  of  the  narrow 
Peloros  shall  begin  to  open  on  the  view."  The  straits  here  meant 
are  those  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  now  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The 
name  given  them  in  the  text  is  from  Pelorus,  the  easternmost  pro- 
montory of  Sicily,  and  the  point  on  the  Sicilian  shore  where  the 
straits  are  narrowest.  Helenus  directs  uEneas  not  to  pass  through 
these,  on  account  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  from  Scylla  and 
Chary bdis,  but  to  keep  to  the  left,  and  sail  around  Sicily. — Rarescent, 
To  a  vessel  sailing  down  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  this  country  and 
Sicily  must  appear  at  some  distance  as  one  land,  until  the  mariners 
come  in  a  direct  line  with  the  straits ;  and  then  the  datutra  must 
gradually  open  and  discover  the  narrow  passage. 

412.  LcBfxi  tdlus,    Sicily. — 413.  Dextrum  liUus,    Italy. 

414.  HcBC  loca,  m  quondam,  &c.  Construe  as  follows  :  Ferunt  hcee 
loca,  cowoulsa  quondam  vi  et  vastA  ruin&  dissUuisse. — Vasta  ruind. 
**  With  vast  desolation."  Heyne  explains  ruind  by  terrce  motu,  a 
meaning  which  is  implied  rather  in  vi, — 416.  Ferunt,  "  They  say." 
Alluding  to  the  tradition  that  Sicily,  after  having  formed  part  of  it, 
was  torn  away  from  Italy  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature,  and 
became  an  island. — Cumprotenus,  &c.  *'  When  each  land  was  joined 
and  formed  but  one."  Protenut  equivalent,  literally,  to  continui,  or 
the  Greek  diriviK&g.^AlT.  Venit  medio  vi  pontua,  ''  The  sea  came 
violently  between." — 418.  Arvaque  et  urbes,  &c.  **  And  with  a  narrow 
(and  tumultuous)  tide,  now  flows  between  fields  and  cities  separated 
by  a  shore,"  t.  e,  separated  by  the  sea,  forming  a  shore  on  either 
side. — 419.  Angusto  cestu^  i.  e,  the  tide,  as  being  strongly  agitated  in  a 
narrow  strait. 

420.  Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  &c.  Helenus  is  now  describing  the 
straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  Scylla  is  on  the  Italian,  Charybdis 
on  the  Sicilian  side.— 421.  Obsidet,  ''Guards."  Literally,  "  blocks 
up."  A  military  term,  that  here  denotes,  figuratively,  her  holding 
the  place  like  a  foe,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  all  passers  by.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  Charybdis. — Implacata.  *'  Implacable," 
i.  e.  unsated. — Atque  imo  barathri,  &c.  "  And  thrice,  with  the  deepest 
whirlpool  of  its  abyss,  it  sucks  vast  waves  headlong  in,  and  spouts 
them  forth  again  in  succession  unto  the  upper  air,  and  lashes  the 
stars  with  the  spray,"  i.  e,  and  thrice,  where  the  abyss  is  deepest,  its 
eddying  waters  suck  in,  &c. — 422.  In  abruptum, ,  Heyne  :  "  Profun- 
dum,  cdeoque  prcBceps," 

425.  Ora  exaertawtemy  &c.  "  Stretching  forth  her  jaws  from  time 
to  time."--426.  Prima  hominis  fades.  "  The  upper  part  of  her 
body  is  that  of  a  human  being."  Prima  opposed  to  postrema.  Lite- 
rally, "the  uppermost  appearance  (or  look)  is  that  of  a  human 
being." 

4^.  PiArxx,  "  A  sea-monster."  Some  commentators  think  that 
a  species  of  basking  shark  {squalut  maanmus)  is  here  meant,  and  they 
are  probably  correct.  According  to  the  poet,  the  lower  parts  of 
Scylla  consisted  of  an  immense  sea-monster,  terminating  in  numerous 
dolphin-tails,  each  tail  being  connected  with  th.Q  v«otd^d  QiV  «h  «A»x«Oi\^ 
und  these  wombs  formed  the  under  part  of  the  YArt/r%x*   ^^  ^«  ^^^^ 
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wolf  is  meant  a  rapacious  kind  of  fish. — 428.  D^}himun  eamdaty  &c. 
*<  Having  the  tails  of  dolphins  joined  to  the  woeab  of  wolves." 
Literally,  '<  joined  as  to  the  tails  of  dolphins  with/*  &c. 

429.  Prcpstat  TrifuiKrii,  &c.  '*  It  is  better  for  thee,  delaying  in 
thy  course,  to  pass  around  the  limits  of  the  Sicilian  Pachynus,  and 
to  fetch  a  long  compass,  than  once  to  have  beheld  the  misshapen 
Seylla,'\&c.,  i.  e.  it  is  better  for  thee  to  take  more  time  in  navigating, 
and,  lengthening  thy  route,  to  pass  ai'ouud  Sicily,  doubling  Cape 
Pachynus,  its  southern  extremity,  than  to  expose  thyself  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  a  single  view  of  Scylla. — 432.  Et  cceruleit  eani- 
6cM  resonatUia  saxa.  '*  And  the  rocks  that  re-echo  with  the  bowlings 
of  the  dark  blue  hounds  of  the  sea."  These  **  hounds  "  are  the  eanes 
marincBf  or  sea-dogs.  Heyne  makes  them  the  same  with  the  lupi 
just  mentioned,  but  not,  in  our  opinion,  very  correctly.  They  seem, 
rather,  to  have  been  quite  distinct  from  Scylla,  and  to  have  occupied 
the  caverns  in  the  neighbouring  rocks,  whence  they  issued  to  destroy 
shipwrecked  mariners.  Homer  represents  Scylla  as  often  catching 
these  sea-dogs  for  her  own  prey.  (Orf.  xii.  97. — Scbd.  in  ApoU.  BkocL 
iv.  826.) 

433.  Si  qua  eet  Hdeno  prudential  &c.  *'  It  Helenus  possesses  any 
wisdom  (as  a  man),  if  any  credit  is  due  to  him  as  a  prophet."  Some 
remove  the  comma  after  prudentiaf  and  place  it  after  vaiu  According 
to  th\3f  prudentia  will  signify  a  knowledge  of  the  future.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  inferior  to  the  ordinary  pointing,  as  we  have  given  it  in 
the  text.— 436.  Prcedlcam,  *<  I  will  tell  thee  pUunly,"  t.  e.  I  will  here 
openly  charge  upon  thev>.  Helenus  now  begins  to  allude  to  the  dan« 
l^ers  which  Juno  will  throw  in  tlie  way  of  iEneas.  As  he  cannot, 
however,  particularize  these  dangers  (compare  line  380),  lie  contents 
himself  with  giving  the  hero  a  general  warning.  He  enjoins  one 
thing,  nevertheless,  in  plaiu  and  direct  terms,  namely,  to  propitiate 
Juno's  favour. 

437.  Primum,  i,  e,  before  doing  any  thing  else.— 438.  Junoni  cane, 
&c.  **  With  willing  bosom  offer  up  vows  unto  Juno,  and  strive  to 
overcome,"  &c. — Libens,  «.  e.  neither  sparingly  nor  remissly.  It 
answers  to  the  Greek  npoOvfiut^. — 439.  Supera.  A  strong  term. 
Compel  her,  as  it  were,  to  become  propitious  by  dint  of  entreaty. 
Heyne  explains  it  very  well  by  expugna.  **  Take*  by  storm." — 440. 
MiUere.  *'Thou  shalt  be  sent  (on  thy  way),"  i.  e,  thou  shalt  be 
allowed  to  reach. 

441.  Cumceam  urhem,  "The  Cumsean  city,"  t.  e.  the  city  of  Cumce, 
in  Italy,  on  the  shore  of  Campania.  It  was  famed  as  the  residence  of 
the  Sibyl. — 442.  Difnnosque  locus,  &c.,  i.  e,  the  Lucrine  and  Avernian 
lakes,  but  especially  the  latter.  They  are  called  sacred,  either  from 
their  general  character,  or,  more  probably,  because  the  Sibyl  resided 
in  their  immediate  vicinity. — Et  Averna  sonantia  gUmt.  Alluding  to 
the  low  moaning  of  the  wind  among  the  tliick  forests  tiiat  encircled 
this  gloomy  and  stagnant  lake. 

443.  Insanam  totem,  *'  A  wild-raving  prophetess."  Alluding  to 
the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  Sibyl,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  inspiration. — 444.  Fata  eanit,  &c.  '*  Reveals  the 
secrets  of  the  fates,  and  consigns  characters  and  words  unto  leaves," 
i.  e.  writes  down  her  oracles  on  leaves.  The  verb  cano  must  not  be 
taken  in  its  strict  and  liteml  sense,  but  merely  implies  that  the 
reBponaea  of  the  Sibyl  were  in  verse,  that  is,  verse  not  pronounced, 
tut  merely  written.  The  usuaX  cualoui  q(  Cci«  ^idQ>>]\  ^««a  \»^1(a  deliver 
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her  answers  orally,  but  merely  to  commit  them  to  writing. — NotM, 
Written  characters ;  letters. 

44d.  Carmina.  ^  Verses/'  i.  «.  oracles  in  verse. — 446.  In  numerumj 
equivalent  to  in  ordinem.—-44:T.  Ab  ordine,  ''From  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  placed." — 450.  Verum  eadem,  Slc,  **  And  y«t 
these  same,  when,  on  the  hinge  being  turned,  a  slight  current  of  air 
has  set  them  in  motion,  and  the  (opening)  door  hath  disturbed  the 
tender  leaves,  she  never  afterwards  cares  to  arrest  as  they  flutter 
through  the  hollow  cave,  nor  to  restore  their  (former)  positions,  nor 
connect  (once  more)  her  predictions." — 452.  InconsuUi  cibeunt,  ^  They 
(who  apply)  depart  (in  this  way)  without  a  response."  Literally, 
''  they  who  have  not  been  consulted  for,"  i.  e.  for  whose  interests  the 
Sibyl  has  not  consulted  by  giving  them  a  response.  Tn  other  worda^ 
they  who  have  received  no  response  from  her. 

453.  Hie  tibi  ne  qua  morcB,  &,c,  ^  Here  let  no  expenditore  of  time 
be  of  so  much  consequence  in  thy  eyes." — 454.  QuamvM.  *<  However 
much." — Et  m  owrmu  tocet,  **  And  thy  voyage  may  powerfully  invite.** 
455.  Pogiisque  sinus  impUre  secundos.  **  And  thou  mayest  be  able  to 
fill  their  favouring  bosoms,"  i.  e.  to  fill  their  bosoms  with  favouring 
gales. — Quin  adeas  vatem.  ''But  go  to  the  prophetess."  The  ge- 
neral meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is  this  :  Let  not  time  appear  so 
valuable  in  thy  eyes  as  to  prevent  thee  from  visiting  the  cave  of  the 
Sibyl,  &c. 

458.  Expediet,  '*  Will  unfold."— 460.  Oursusque  dabit,  Slc.  "And, 
having  been  addressed  with  due  reverence,  will  give  thee  a  favourable 
eourse,"  t.  e,  will  show  thee  how  to  obtiiin  a  favourable  course. — 
Venerata.  Used  passively,  according  to  poetic  usage,  based  upon  the 
easier  idiom  of  the  language,  many  deponents  of  a  later  day  (periiaps 
all  of  them)  having  been  originally  common  verbs. — 461.  Qucb  noOrd 
lioeat,  Slc.  Compare  line  380.  Observe  the  peculiar  f(Nrce  of  lioeai, 
as  if  Helenus  feared  that  he  had  even  already  gone  too  far  in  his 
revelations. 

464.  DotM  auro  gravia,  &c.  t.  e,  richly  adorned  with  gold  and 
plates,  or  laminse  of  ivory.  Secare  is  the  proper  term  applicable  to 
the  dividing  of  any  substance  uito  thin  plates.  The  ivory  is  here 
divided  in  this  way,  and  placed  as  an  ornament  on  different  objects. 
Thus  Pliny,  "  Dentes  elephanti  secare,  lignumque  ebore  distinguL  (H. 
N.  xvi.  44,  84.) — Gravia,  Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis  or 
CKSura. — 465.  St^oatque  carinis,  &c.  "And  stows  away  in  their  holds 
a  vast  quantity  of  silver  plate,  and  also  Dodonsean  caldrons."  Heyne 
considers  "DodonsRan"  a  mere  ornamental  epithet:  such  caldrons, 
namely,  as  are  in  the  temple  and  grove  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and 
from  which  oracles  were  drawn  by  his  priests.  Wagnw,  on  the 
other  hand,  suspects  that  Virgil  has  followed  in  this  some  Grreoian 
poet,  who  had  heard  that  Helenus  had  settled  at  Dodona.  (Compare 
Dion.  Hal.  i.  32.) 

467.  Loricam  oonsertam  hamis,  &c.  "A  coat  of  mail,  consposed  of 
rings  hooked  into  one  another,  and  {these  arranged)  in  a  triple  tissue 
of  gold,"  i.  e.  a  chain-mail,  composed  of  rings  of  gold,  linked  or  hooked 
into  one  another,  and  resembling  in  its  formation  the  pattern  of  cloth 
technically  termed  trUix.  In  other  words,  the  chains  that  composed 
the  corslet  consisted  each  of  three  strands,  or  parallel  rows  of  smaller 
chains.  All  that  is  effected  by  the  shuttle,  in  weaving,  is  the  oon> 
veyance  of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep  ever^  iVvc^^A  vil  ^^ 
woof  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  necessary  that  tlae  lYvrosA^  c^  V}cl«  ni«x^ 
S4 
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should  be  decussated.  This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called  in  Latin 
lieia,  in  Greek  fiiVoi.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary  to 
decussate  the  warp,  even  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  weaving.  The 
number  of  sets  was  increased  according  to  the  complexity  of  the 
pattern,  which  was  called  bilix,  trilix,  &c.,  according  as  the  number 
was  two,  three,  or  more.— 468.  Conum  iruignis  galecB,  &c.  **  The  cone 
of  a  beautiful  helmet,  and  a  hairy  crest,"  i.  e.  a  beautiful  helmet, 
with  cune  and  hairy  crest.     The  cone  supported  tlic  crest. 

469.  Sunt  et  sua  dona  parenti.  '*  My  father  ( Auchises),  too,  has  his 
appropriate  gifts." — 470.  Duces.  "  Guides,"  t .  e.  pilots  for  the  route. 
Heyne  thinks  that  grooms,  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  are  meant. 
Wagner,  however,  is  of  opinion,  on  account  of  tiie  second  addUf  that 
guides  or  pilots  are  intended,  and  he  strengthens  this  view  of  the 
subject  by  a  quotation  from  Diunysius  of  Halicarnassus,  wherein  it  is 
stated,  rfjifAdvoQ  Tijg  vavrtXIac  (TvveKrrXivffat  Aivii^,  from  Epirus. — 
471.  Rmigium  tupplet.  ''He  supplies  a  band  of  rowers."  Heyne 
objects  to  this  way  of  translating,  because  in  Homeric  times  the 
rowers  were  not  a  servile  class,  but  were  composed  of  the  warrioi's 
themselves.  Wagner,  however,  very  correctly  suggests,  that  Virgil 
does  not  follow  Homeric  usage  exclusively,  but  blends  the  mannei*s 
and  customs  of  early  and  later  times. 

472.  Classem  veils  aptare.  Literally,  "  to  fit  the  fleet  with  sails," 
i.  e.  to  have  the  sails  hoisted,  and  ready  for  the  wind  when  it  should 
begin  to  blow.  Velis  is  the  ablative,  not  the  dative. — 473.  Ferenti. 
."  When  favouring  (us)."  More  literally,  "  when  bearing  (us  on  our 
way)." — 474.  PmbH  interpres,  Helenus. — MuUo  honore.  "With 
deep  respect."  476.  Dignate  is  here  taken  passively.  Compare  note 
<m  line  460.^476.  Bis  Pergameig,  &c.  Consult  note  on  ii.  641-3. — 477. 
Eoce  tibi  Ausonice  lUus.  "  Lo!  the  land  of  Ausonia  is  before  thee." — 
Hano  arripe  velis,  **  Seize  this  with  thy  sails,"  t.  e,  ^  sail  thither 
with  utmost  zeal." 

478.  Et  tamen  hano  pdago,  &c.  ''And  yet  it  is  necessary  that  thou 
glide  by  this  (same  land  here)  on  the  deep,"  i.  e,  the  part  of  Italy 
which  is  nearest  here.— 479.  AusonioB  pars  ilia  procul.  See.  "  That 
part  of  Italy  is  far  away  which  Apollo  unfolds  (to  thee)."  Helenus 
.alludes  to  the  Western  coast  of  Italy,  which  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  long  circumnavigation. 

480.  Quid  ultra  provehor,  &c.  t.  e.  why  say  I  more,  and  why,  by 
thus  lengthening  out  my  discourse,  do  I  prevent  you  from  availing 
yourselves  of  favouring  gales. 

483.  Picturatas  auri  suhtemine  testes.  "  Garments  figured  over  with 
embroidery  of  gold."  Pioturatas,  equivalent  to  pictas  aou,  "  painted 
with  the  needle,"  i.  e,  embroidered  or  wrought  in  needlework.  So, 
again,  subtemenf  which  elsewhere  means  the  woof,  here  denotes, 
literally,  "a  thread,"  and  is  the  same  asJUum, — 484.  Phrygiam chla- 
mydem.  This  was  in  the  number  of  the  vestes  just  mentioned.  The 
chlamys  was  a  species  of  cloak  or  scarf,  oblong  instead  of  square,  its 
length  being  generally  about  twice  its  breadth.  It  was  worn  ia  war, 
hunting,  and  on  journeys. 

Neo  cedit  honori.    "  Nor  is  her  bounty  disproportioned  to  the  merit 

of  the  object,"  i.  e.  nor  ia  her  gift  unworthy  of  him  on  whom  it  is 

bestowed.     It  was  just  such  a  gift  as  the  young  Ascanius  merited  to 

receive.     This  is  the  commonly -received  interpretation  ;  but  it  is  far 

iSvfn  satisfactory. — 485.  TextUibus  donu.    ^  ^\l\v  ^ifts^  the  produce 

of  the  loom.** 
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486.  Manuum  monumenta.  *'  Memorials  of  my  handiwork."  An- 
dromache is  occupied  with  Ascanius  alone;  to  him  alone  makes 
presents  ;  she  dwells  on  his  resemblance  to  her  murdered  son. — 
489.  0  mihi  sola  meiy  &c.  *'  Oh,  sole  remaining  image  unto  me  of  my 
( beloved )  Astyanax."  Super,  equivalent  to  supenteSy  or  to  qucB  su- 
peres. — 491.  Et  nunc  cBqucUi  tecum,  &c.  "And  he  would  now  be 
beginning  to  bud  forth  (into  manhood),  in  equal  age  with  thee." 

492.  Lacrimis  obortis,  **  Tears  having  sprung  up  in  spite  of  me,'' 
&c  Observe  the  force  of  ob  in  composition  ;  againgt  all  my  efforts 
to  restrain  them. — 493.  Quihus  est  fortuna,  &c.  i,  e.  the  course  of 
whose  fortune  is  now  completely  run.  Literally,  **  live  ye  happy, 
unto  whom  their  fortune  is  now  completed."— -494.  Alia  ex  aliisy 
&c.    **  From  one  fate  to  another." 

498.  Opto.  **  I  hope." — 499.  Minus  obvia,  "  Less  exposed."— 
602.  Cognatas  urbes  olim,  &c.  '*  We  will  make  hereafter  our  kindred 
cities  and  neighbouring  communities  in  Epirus,  in  Hesperia,  unto 
whom  the  same  Dardanus  is  a  founder,  and  to  whom  there  is  the 
same  fortune,  one  common  Troy  in  their  affections.  Let  this  care 
wait  for  our  posterity  (to  fulfil  it)."  Observe  the  peculiar  usage  of 
utramqu^,  as  agreeing  with  Trojam,  where  we  would  expect  utrosque, 
as  referring  to  the  inhabitants  of  Buthrotum  and  Rome.  Some  think 
that  the  words  maneat  nostras,  &c.,  allude  to  Nicopolis,  built  and 
declared  a  free  city  by  Augustus.  Dardanus  is  here  called  a  common 
founder  of  the  race,  the  allusion  being  to  the  Trojans  with  Helenus 
and  those  with  yEneas. 

606.  Procehimur  pelago,  &c.  The  fleet  leaves  Buthrotum,  and 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  m  a  northwestern  direction,  comes 
to  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains,  whence  the  passage  across  to  Italy 
is  the  shortest. — 607.  Unde  iter  Italiam.  **  Whence  is  the  route  to 
Italy." — 609.  Et  monies  umbrantur  opaci,  "  And  the  dusky  mountains 
are  lost  in  the  shade  (of  night)." — 608.  Stemimur,  i,  e.  we  lie  down 
for  food  and  rest. — 610.  SoHiti  remos.  "  Having  distributed  the  oars 
by  lot,"  t.  e.  having  determined  by  lot  who  should  remain  on  board 
and  keep  watch  at  the  oars;  who  disembark  and  enjoy  repose.  Those 
on  board  would,  of  course,  be  ready  at  the  first  signal  of  Palinurus. 
— 611.  Corpora  curamus.  "We  refresh  our  frames  with  food." 
Supply  eibo, — Irrigat.     See  note  on  i.  692. 

612  Necdum  orbem  medium,  See.  i.  e.  it  was  not  yet  midnight.— 614. 
Atque  auribus  atra  captat.  "  And  carefully  catches  the  air  with  his 
ears,"  t.  e,  listens  to  each  quarter  for  the  breeze. — 616.  Geminosque 
Triones.  **  And  the  two  bears."  Consult  note  on  i.  616. — 617.  Arma- 
tumque  auro,  &c.  His  sword  and  belt  are  formed  of  very  brilliant 
stars. — Cireumspicit.  Observe  the  force  of  this  verb.  Palinurus 
looks  all  around  the  constellation,  to  see  whether  there  be  any  thing 
dangerous  in  its  vicinity.  Ernesti  says  :  *'  Circumspectare,  de  providis 
et  timidis,  qui  scepe  drcumspidunl  omnia.^*     {Clav,  Cio.) 

618.  Postquam  cuncta  videt,  &c.  "  When  he  sees  ail  things  settled 
in  the  serene  sky,"  i.  e,  when  he  sees  all  those  signs  which  betoken 
fair  and  settled  weather.~620.  Et  telorum  pandimus  alas,  "  And 
spread  out  the  pinions  of  our  sails,"  i.  e.  spread  out  our  sails  like 
pinions.  Heyne  thinks  alas  means  the  extremities  of  the  sails.  It 
is  much  better,  however,  to  adopt  the  ordinary  explanation. 

622.  Obscuros  coUes,  humilemque  Italiam.    "  Misty  hills,  and  Italy 
lying  low  (upon  the  waters)."    The  Troians  \aTV^^  «.\.  «k  ^-ba^  «»^<^ 
Castrum  Minervse,  below  Hydruntnm,  YfYiexe  ik^  cq«j&\.  Sa  V^w  «a^ 
S6 
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flat.  The  hiUs  seen  were  those  m  the  mteriur  of  the  ooonlrjr. — 
523.  Italiam.  The  repetitioo  of  this  word  indicatee  joy.  Com|Mre  the 
daXarra !  ddXarra !  of  the  ten  thousand,  when  they  first  beheld 
the  sea  on  their  retreat  (X^ti.  A»ab.  It.  7,  24.)— 525.  Cndera 
€oron&  induit.  Compare  note  on  i.  724.  526.  Mero,  **  With  un- 
diluted wine."  As  was  customary  in  Ubations. — 527.  Cdati  «•  pmppL 
He  takes  his  station  on  the  stem,  because  here  was  placed  the  image  of 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  ship,  together  with  a  snuUl  hearth  or  allar. 

528.  PoUnt<».  «  Rulers."— 630.  Crebreacunt.  «  Freshen."— 531. 
/»  arce.  ^  On  a  height,*'  t.  e.  on  elevated  ground  inland. — 533. 
Portms  ab  Euroofiuetu,  See.  The  poet  is  here  describing  the  Poirtos 
YeneriH,  as  it  was  afterward  called.  This  harbour  was  fomied  by 
two  rocks  or  cliffs,  sloping  downward  from  the  interior,  and  tiie  ex- 
tfemities  of  which  serred  as  barriers  against  the  waves.  It  laeed 
the  southeast,  and  the  waves  impelled  by  the  south-east  wind  bad,  by 
their  dashing,  hollowed  out  the  harbour  between  the  two  walls  of 
reek.-r-535.  Gemino  detttiUutU,  &c.  An  enlargement,  merely,  on  the 
previous  idea. — 636.  Turhti  acopuli,  "  Turret-crowned  rooks." — 
Befiigitque,  &c.  As  they  approach,  the  temple  is  found  to  be  situate 
on  a  hill  in  the  interior.  The  coast  between  the  hills  and  shore  is  in 
general  low.  The  teopuli  are  spurs  coming  down  from  the  more 
elevated  country  inland. 

537.  Primum  otnen.  The  ancients  used  carefully  to  observe  the 
first  objects  that  met  their  view  on  landing  in  any  country  where 
they  intended  to  settle,  and  thence  drew  prognostics  of  good  or  evil 
fortune.— 639.  Bdlum,  0  terra  ko$pUay  portas,  ^  Ah  !  hospitable 
land,  thou  (nevertheless)  betpkeuest  war  f*  t.  e.  although  hospitable, 
thou  nevertheless  betokenest  war. — 640.  Bello,  **  For  war."  Poetic 
for  ad  bellum, — Hcee  armefda,  "These  animals." — 541.  8ed  tamen 
lAmi  olim,  &c.  *'And  yet  these  same  quadrupeds  have  been  ac- 
customed from  of  old  to  be  joined  to  the  chariot." — Curru.  Old 
dative,  for  earrui.  Hence,  tuecedere  ourru  is,  literally,  "  to  go  unto," 
**  to  come  up  t«),"  &c. 

543.  Numina  iancta,  &c.  Alluding  to  their  having  seen  a  temple 
of  this  goddess  first  of  all  on  their  approach  to  Italy. — 545.  JEl  oapUa 
amte  arai,  &c.  Compare  note  on  line  406. — 646.  Prceeeptitque  Hdeiti, 
Ac.  "  And  in  accordance  with  those  precepts  of  Helenus  which  he 
had  given  us  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  we  in  due  form  bum  the 
prescribed  offerings  to  the  Argive  Juno."  547.  Honore$  for  i^tMOt, 
&e.     Compare  lines  435,  teqq. 

549.  Carnua  veUUarum,  See.  '*  We  turn  towards  the  deep  the  ex- 
tremities of  our  sail-clad  yards,"  i.  e,  we  prepare  to  depart.  Two 
ropes  hung  from  the  horns  or  extremities  of  the  sail-yards,  the  use  of 
which  was  to  turn  the  yards  around  as  the  wind  veered,  so  as  to  keep 
the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind.  It  was  also  done,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  to  bring  the  head  of  the  vessel  around,  when  leaving  a  har- 
bour into  which  it  had  just  entered. 

550.  Grajugenum,  "  Of  the  men  of  Grecian  race,"  f.  e.  of  the  Greeks. 
Alluding  to  the  Grecian  colonies  in  this  quarter.  For  Grt^vgenarum, 
from  the  nominative  GrajnigenoB, 

651.  Hinc  sinns  Hfrculei,  &c.     **  After  this  is  discerned  the  bay  of 

Tarentum,  (a  city)  founded  by  Hercules,  if  report  be  true."     Virgil 

appears  to  allude  to  some  early  legend  by  which  the  fonnding  of 

Tarentum    was  ascribed  to  \Verc\Ae&.     K<^oT^m%  V»  the  common 

meeaantf  this  city  owed  its  origjiu  10  *¥axaa,  «nxi  qI^q^^nqda.  ^^ix^fiDn 
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legend  was  a  doubtful  one,  is  todicated  by  the  words  n  vera  eafama. 
— 552.  AUollit  se  Diva  Laeinia  ootutra,  *'  The  Laduian  goddess  rears 
Iter  head  opposite,"  t.  e.  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  Lacinian  promon- 
tory. The  Trojan  fleet,  in  coasting  along,  came  to  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory, on  passing  which  the  bay  of  Tarentum  (^ns  on  the  view. 
In  front  of  them,  across  the  mouth  of  this  bay,  rises  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  crowned  by  a  celebrated  temple  of  Juno.  Towards  this 
promontory  they  direct  their  course,  not  entering  the  bay  of  Tai'en- 
turn,  but  merely  standing  across  its  entrance. — 553.  Cav^-onisque 
areeSy  &c.  These  places  were  encountered  after  doubling  the  Lacin- 
ian promontory.  On  examining  the  map,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
Scylaceum  comes  before  Caulon,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as 
the  Trojans  were  passing  round  the  Lacinian  cape,  they  first  saw  in 
the  distance  the  heights  on  which  Caulon  was  built,  and  then,  the 
shore  bending  hi  and  forming  the  Sinus  Scylaceus,  they  first  observed 
Scylaceum,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  dose  on  their  right. 

Namfragwn,  This  epithet  either  alludes  to  the  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous shores  near  this  place,  oj^  else  to  the  frequent  storms  which 
prevailed  in  this  quarter,  between  the  Tria  promontoria  lapygum 
and  Cocintum. 

554.  Ejluctu,  "  Rising  out  of  the  wave."  They  see  iEtna  in  the 
distance,  which  appears  to  them  to  rise  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
the  mountain  being  so  lofty  as  to  be  visible  to  them  before  the  island. 
— 665.  Getnitum  ingenteni  pelagi,  &c.  **The  deep,  sullen  roar  of 
ocean,  and  the  rocks  lashed  by  the  waves,  and  the  noise  of  breakers 
on  the  coast."  The  allusion  is  to  Scylla,  the  noise  of  which  is  heard 
by  them  in  the  distance.—  557.  Exidtantque  xada.  ^  Both  the  deep 
waters  of  ocean  leap  upwai*d,  and  the  sands  are  intermingled  with  the 
boiling  sea."  This  alludes  to  Charybdis.  —  Fa<ia.  We  have  followed 
the  explanation  of  Heyne :  Mare  ex  imofundo  sublatum  in  altum  egeri- 
tur.  According  to  this,  fxida  will  convey  the  idea,  not  of  shoals,  but 
of  the  very  bottom  of  ocean  ;  and  this  is  further  seen  from  the  suc- 
ceeding clause,  where  the  sand  from  the  bottom  is  washed  up  by  the 
agitated  water. 

559.  Nimirum  hoee  tf/«,  &e.  <<  Doubtless,  this  is  that  Charybdis," 
i.  e.  of  which  Helenus  foretold. — 560.  Eripite,  Supply  nos,  ^  Rescue 
(us)." — Pariterque  insurgite  remis.  **  And  in  equal  order  rise  to  the 
oars,"  f.  e.  and  apply  yourselves  vigorously  to  the  oars,  with  equal 
strokes.     Consult  note  on  line  207. 

561.  Primusque  rudenteniy  &c.  ''And  first  Palinurus  whirled 
around  the  groaning  prow  towards  the  waters  on  the  left,"  i.  e,  by  a 
powerful  impulse  of  the  rudder  he  turned  away  the  head  of  the  vessel, 
which  groaned  beneath  the  effort  with  its  straining  timbers. — 562. 
LcBfoaa  ad  undas.  Compare  note  on  line  412. — 563.  Ventig,  **  The 
winds,"  i.  e.  with  sails.  The  left-hand  coarse  would  carry  them  off 
from  Italy  in  a  south-east  direction. 

564.  Cwvato  gurffite.  '<  On  the  arched  and  troubled  wave."  t.  e, 
the  wave  beuding  and  swelling  upward. — Et  idem  sttbduct&y  &c. 
^  And  (then,  again),  tlie  water  being  withdrawn,  we  the  same  descend 
to  the  lowest  shades."  Heyne  reads  desidinrnt,  '*  we  settle  down ;" 
and  Wagner  detedtmut,  **  we  settled  down."  But  the  common  read- 
ing, descendimus,  is  far  more  graphic— 56?.  Ter  q>umam  elisam,  &c 
<*  The  spray  had  been  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to  seem,  when 
descending,  as  i£  it  feU  dew-like  from  the  very  aUx^.  ^^.  Om  Vise 
adora*. 

S6 
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570.  Partvs.  Virgil  here  copies  from  Hom^.  The  harhoor,  if 
erer  it  did  exist,  is  now  completely  changed  by  the  htra. — 671*  Hor- 
r^kit  ruims.  **  With  frightfid  crashings."  By  mimB,  are  hm  meant 
the  crashing  soonds  proceeding  from  the  bowels  of  the  moantain^and 
indicative  of  the  rending  asonder  of  the  rocks,  &c^  within. 

572.  Pronmpit,  ''It  sends  borsting  forth."  Used  here  as  an 
active  verb.— 573.  CandeiUe  famUL,  <<  White-hot  ashes."— 574. 
GUkfM.    «*  Balls." 

675.  ImUrdum  tcopuloi,  &c.  ^  Sometimes,  with  kmd  explosion,  it 
caste  up  rocks,"  &c.— 676.  Eruetams.  Literally,  <<  belching."  The 
good  taste  of  this  term  has  been  doubted  by  some  critics.  The  fiuill, 
hower,  if  any,  lies  with  Pindar,  whom  Viigil  here  copies,  and  whose 
IptvyovTtu  suggested  enutans. — Liqurfaeta  tcua.  Lava. — 577-  GUme- 
rat.  A  strong  term.     Grathers  into  a  heap  or  pile;  piles  up. 

578.  Fama.  **■  A  tradition."— 579.  Urgueri,  &c  <*  Is  pressed  down 
upon  by  this  mass."  Enceladus  was  one  of  the  Giante  who  fought 
against  heaven. — 578.  Semimdum.  To  be  pronounced  as  a  word  of  tboree 
syllables  («em'ttstem).— 580.  Ruptis  Jlammam^  &c.  <<  Breathes  forth 
flame  firom  ite  burst  furnaces."  The  omtsitt  are  the  caverns  and 
receptacles  of  fire  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain. — 582.  Cadmm  mfr- 
Uxerejwmo.    **  Weaves  a  pall  of  smoke  over  the  heavens." 

585.  Ncum  tuqiu  erant,  &.c.  "  For  neither  were  there  any  fires  of 
the  stars,  nor  was  the  heaven  bright  with  sidereal  light."  Wunder- 
lich  makes  cethra  denote  ^  ceris  wtrenAUu^  and  nderta  equivalent  to 
fidgida.  He  bases  this  explanation  on  the  disjunctive  force  of  h^i^m. 
But  the  particles  tuque — neqiu  are  not  always  placed  disjunctively. 
(Compare  Georgics,  iv.  198.)  In  the  present  instance,  nee  Irnddtu 
aikr&j  &.C.,  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  what  precedes,  and  refers  to 
the  whole  stany  firmament  taJken  collectively,  oitrorKm  t^aet  denoting 
individual  stars. 

588.  NubHa,  Supply  €rant.— 587.  Et  lunam  iummbo,  &c.  "And 
dead  of  night  held  the  moon  (shrouded)  in  a  cloud."  Literally, 
*^  unseasonable  night,"  **  night  unfit  for  action,"  &c 

588.  Prtino  iurgebat  Eoo,  **  Was  rising  with  the  first  (appeaxmnee 
of  the)  morning  star."  EouSf  the  morning  star,  formed  firom  the 
Greek  kifog,  another  form  of  which  is  ^^C' — 590.  Made  eoirfeda 
tuprmUi,  ^  Worn  out  to  the  last  degree  of  emaciation." — 591.  IgmoU 
now  forma  mri,  t.  e,  a  stranger,  who  startled  us  by  the  shocking 
appearance  which  his  person  presented. — Miserandaque  euUu,  **  And 
in  deplorable  attire."  Dterally,  "and  calculated  to  excite  com- 
passion by  his  attire. 

593.  Retvieimut.  t.  e.  we  look  at  him  again  and  again. — Dira 
Ulttmes.  "  Dreadful  was  the  filth  (upon  his  person)  ;  his  beard,  too, 
was  hangmg  down  ;  his  clothing  was  fastened  together  with  thorns." 
— 594.  Tegumen.  The  reading  of  Heyne,  instead  of  the  common 
tegmen.  Observe  the  literal  force  of  the  term  :  "  what  covered  his 
body." — Cetera,  Stronger  than  alia.  Compare  the  Greek  rd  ^  dXXa. 
— 595.  Ut  quondam,  &c.  We  have  preferred  the  reading  of  Burmann 
(«!),  to  the  common  lection  {et),  as  fiir  more  spirited. 

599.  Te$tor,  "  I  conjure  you."  Put  for  oftCotor.— 800.  Hoo  eoB^ 
agnrahUe  lumen.  "  This  vital  light  of  heaven,"  i.  e.  this  light  of  heaven 
by  which  we  live  and  breathe. 

602.  JScio  me  Danait,  &c  "  I  know  that  I  am  one  firom  the  Grecian 
Beet,"  I.  e,  a  Greek.  £[oio,  here,  V&  commoiA^  T^^nxded  as  having  the 
tatd  BjrlUble  short ;  it  is  betterjbo^e^ex,  Vn  acanson^^NA  ^^t«tffOii»K^Vw 
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as  a  monosyllable. — 603.  Iliacoi  Penates,  **  The  Trojan  penates," 
f.  e,  the  Trojan  habitations. — 604.  Si  sceleris  tanta  eat.  See.  ''  If  so  great 
is  the  wrong  done  (unto  you)  by  ray  offence,"  i.  e.  if  my  offence  be  so 
heinous.— 605.  Spargiie  me  in  fluctusy  &e.  **  Tear  me  in  pieces,  and 
scatter  me  over  the  waves."  Equivalent  to  discerptum  ditpergite. — 
606.  Manibus  hominum.  i.  e,  by  human  beings,  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
human Cyclopes.  The  last  syllable  of  manibut  is  lengthened  here  by 
the  arsis  or  ceesura. 

607.  Genua.  Supply  nostra,  not  Anchisce,  as  Nohden  maintains. — 
Genibusque  volutans  hcBr4hat,  ''And  rolling  (on  the  ground),  kept 
clinging  to  our  knees." — 608.  Qito  sanguine  cretus.  **  Of  what  race 
descended." — 611.  The  terra  juveni  is  here  eraployed  instead  of  the 
more  feebly-sounding  ei. — Prassenti  pignore.  **  By  the  prompt  pledge." 
Alluding  to  the  giving  of  his  right  hand." 

613.  Patrid.  "  As  ray  native  country." — 614.  GenUore  Adamasio 
paupere.  ^  Since  my  father  Adamastus  was  poor."  Equivalent  to  cum 
genitorem  pauperem  kaberem, — 615.  Mansissetque  utinam  fortuna  /  '^And 
would  that  this  fortune  had  remained  unto  me  !"  i.  e,  would  that  I 
had  reraained  at  home  enduring  privations,  and  been  contented  with 
the  lot  of  poverty. 

616.  Trepidi.  "  Trembling  with  alarm."  A  well-selected  term, 
alluding  to  the  hurried  flight  of  his  companions. — 617*  Cycf-opis,  Po- 
lyphemus.—618.  Domus  sanie  dapibusque,  &c.  *^  It  is  an  abode  of 
gore  and  bloody  banquets,  gloomy  within,  vast  of  size."  We  have 
followed  the  common  punctuation,  and  have  construed  the  ablative 
in  close  connexion  with  domus,  being  what  grammarians  call  the 
ablative  of  condition  or  manner.  Compare  i.  639,  vestes  astro  superbo. 
Burmann  removes  the  coraraa  after  cruentis,  making  the  ablatives 
depend  on  opaca,  *' gloomy  with  gore,"  &c.  ;  while  Wittianus  reads 
cntenta,  "  the  abode  is  bloody  with  gore,"  &c.  Neither  emendation, 
however,  is  needed. 

619.  Ipse  arduus,  "  The  Cyclops  himself  is  gigantic  in  size." — 
621.  Nee  visu  facilis,  &c.  "  Neither  easy  to  be  looked  upon  (without 
horror),  nor  to  be  addressed  in  speech  by  any  one,"  i.  e.  whom  no  one 
can  look  upon  or  address  without  horror. 

622.  Miserorum,  *^  Of  the  wretched  beings  (whom  he  has  in  his 
possession)."— 623.  Vidi  egomet,  **T  myself  beheld."  Alluding  to 
the  story  of  Polyphemus  and  Ulysses. — Ihto  de  numero,  &c.  "  What 
time,  bending  backward  in  the  middle  of  the  cave,  he  dashed  two 
bodies  of  our  number,  seized  in  his  huge  hand,  against  the  rocky 
floor,  and  the  bespattered  threshold  swam  with  their  blood."  We 
have  given  resupinus  here  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Heyne  and 
Wunderlich.  It  depicts  the  position  of  one  who  bends  back  his  body 
in  order  to  hurl  something  with  greater  force.  The  common  trans- 
lation  is,  '^  lying  along  on  his  back." 

629.  Oblitusve  sui  est  Itkaous,  &c.  **Nor  was  the  chieftain  of 
Ithaca  forgetful  of  himself  at  so  alarming  a  crisis,"  i.  e.  of  the  craft 
and  cunning  that  marked  his  character.  These  qualities,  in  the 
heroic  age,  were  as  highly  prized,  and  conferred  as  much  distinction, 
as  prowess  in  arms.  Hence  no  covert  reproach  is  here  intended. 
— 630.  Expletus,  "  Gorged."— 631.  Cervicem  inflexam  posuit,  i.  e,  he 
bent  back  his  neck  and  reclined  it  on  the  ground. — 632.  Ac  Jhata 
cruento,  &c.  ''And  bits  of  flesh  intermingled  with  gory  wine" 
Holdsworth  thinks  this  quite  unfit  for  "  ears  ^oY\\A)^  W^<eXXAn.^«ikNAf- 
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gether  how  well  the  imagery  harmonizes  with  the  manner  of  thinking 
and  speaking  that  characterized  the  heroic  age. 

634.  SortUique  vices.  **  And  having  arranged  our  several  parts  hy 
lot,''  f.  €.  having  ascertained  by  lot  Uie  part  that  each  was  to  perform. 
— 636.  Et  telo  lumen,  &c.  ^  And  we  bore  out  with  a  iriiarp  weapon 
his  huge  eye."  Homer  makeH  Ulysses  and  his  party  employ  on  this 
occasion  a  sharpened  stake.  Virgil  possibly  means  the  same  thing 
here. — 636.  Solum,  The  Cyclopes  had  only  a  single  eye,  and  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  forehead. — LcU^xU,  A  graphic  term.  The  eye 
lay  partly  concealed  beneath  the  stem,  overhanging  brow,  the  shaggy 
eyebrow,  and  the  heavy,  lowering  eyelid. 

637.  Argolici  clypei,  &c.  "  Like  an  Argolic  shield,  or  the  orb  of 
Phcdbus."  The  Argolic  shield,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  was 
of  a  circular  form.  Consult  note  ii.  389.-638.  Umbras.  **The 
manes.*' 

639.  Sed  fuffUe,  &c.  Observe  how  well  this  line  is  adapted  by  its 
frequent  elisions  and  dactylic  rhythm,  to  express  rapidity  of  move- 
ment— 640.  Bumpite.  "Tear."— 641.  Nam  qucUis  quantiuque,  &c. 
**  For  such  and  as  great  as  Polyphemus  in  his  hollow  cave  pens  up  his 
fleecy  flocks,  &c.,  a  hundred  otiier  direful  Cyclopes  commonly  dwell," 
&c.  The  full  expression  would  be  as  follows:  ^Qualis  quawtutque 
Pdyphemui  ett,  qui  claudU,  &c.,  tales  et  tanti  sunt  centum  alii  Cyclopei 
qui  wdgo  habitant,*^  &c. 

645.  Tertia  jam  lunce,  &c.  "  The  horns  of  the  moon  are  now  for 
the  third  time  filling  themselves  with  light."  Literally,  '*  the  thurd 
horns  of  the  moon  are  now  filling,  &c.,  i.  e,  this  is  now  the  third 
month. — 646.  Cum  trako,    *'  Since  I  have  been  dragging  out." 

649-  Viotum  in/elieem,  &c.  *' An  unwholesome  sustenance,  berries 
and  the  stony  cornels."  The  epithet  lapidosa  refers  to  the  large  size 
of  the  pip  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pulp. — 652.  Huic  me  addigL 
**  To  this  I  devoted  myself,"  i.  e.  resolved  to  give  myself  up.  Addia 
is  a  strong  term,  and  indicates  the  state  of  desperation  to  winch 
Achemenides  was  reduced.  It  is  properly  applied  to  those  who  sell 
themselves  to  others  for  life  or  death,  as,  for  example,  gladiators. — 
654.  Potius.    "  Rather,"  i.  e,  rather  than  the  Cyclopes. 

656.  Vasta  ae  mole  maventem.  ^  Stalking  along  with  hb  enormous 
bulk." — 658.  Monstrum  horrendum,  &c.  Observe  the  peculiar  art 
with  which  the  line  is  constnicted.  It  labours  beneath  numerous 
elisions,  as  if  striving  to  express  adequately  the  horrid  appearance  of 
the  monster. — 659.  Trunca  manu  pinui  regit,  &c.  *^  A  pine*tree  in 
his  hand,  lopped  of  its  branchcB,  guides  and  renders  firm  his  foot- 
steps." Observe  the  ingenious  mode  adopted  by  the  poet  of  giving 
us  an  idea  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  monster.  From  the  enormous 
staff  he  wields  in  his  hand,  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  strength  and 
dimensions  of  his  body. — Manu  the  reading  of  the  best  editions 
and  manuscripts.  The  common  text  has  manum,  **  governs  his 
hand." 

661.  Solamenque  mali.  Tn  the  greater  number  of  the  most  authentic 
MSS.  this  hemistich  is  left  unsupplied.  In  some,  however,  the  verse 
is  completed  with  de  ooUo  fistula  pendet,  "a  pipe  hangs  from  his 
neck,"  which  the  best  editors  regard  as  a  mere  interpolation.  It  is 
evidently  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  copyist  to  make  A  fall 
hexameter,  Heyne  regards  the  words  ea  tola  wluptas,  $ol€unsnqu4 
mali  aa  also  interpolated  *,  but  \l  \&  v«T>f  vov^tobable  thai  any  one 
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would,  in  attempting  to  complete  one  line,  produce  another  requiring 
itself  to  be  completed. 

662.  Bt  ad  aequora  tenU,  '^  And  had  come  to  the  open  sea."  This 
suits  well  the  idea  of  his  immense  bulk.  Inde  refers  to  the  sea- 
water.     **  With  this." 

666.  Nos  procul  inde,  &c.  **  We,  trembling  with  alarm,  began  to 
hasten  our  flight  far  from  thence,  the  suppliant,  so  deserving  it, 
having  been  taken  on  board,"  t.  e.  deserving  to  be  so  received  by  us. 
His  information  now  proved  correct :  he  was  discovered  not  to  be, 
like  Sinon,  an  impostor. — 668.  Verrimus  et  proniy  &c.  ^  And  bending 
forward,  we  sweep  the  surface  of  ocean  with  contending  oars." 
Heyne  prefers  vertimus,  "we  turn  up."  But  verrere  mare  is  used 
by  Ennius,  and  passed  from  him  through  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
poetry. 

669.  Ad  ionvtum  woit,  '^  Towards  the  sound  of  the  (leader's) 
voice,"  i.  €.  the  voice  of  the  leader  or  commander  of  the  rowers,  as 
he  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they  might  keep  time  in  row- 
ing. In  the  ancient  ships  the  motion  of  the  oars  was  regulated  by 
an  officer,  who  gave  the  signal  for  this  purpose  both  with  his  voice 
and  with  a  pole  or  hammer.  The  Greeks  termed  him  KcXevor^Cf 
and  the  exhortation,  or  noise,  KcXevff/ior.  The  Romans  called  the  same 
officer  hort(xt(yry  or  pausarius,  and  sonietimes  portisculug,  which  was 
the  name  given  also  to  the  pole  or  hammer.  That  such  is  the 
reference  in  vocig,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  one  who  attentively  con- 
sider the  passage.  The  Trojans  at  first,  indeed,  when  the  danger  is 
imminent,  cut  their  cables  in  sUencCy  but  when  the  motion  of  the  oars 
has  once  fairly  commenced,  the  ^xnoe  of  the 'kortator  becomes  all- 
important  to  enable  them  to  keep  proper  time  and  escape  wUh  greater 
certainty;  and,  besides,  the  dashing  of  the  oars  would  soon  have 
discovered  them  to  the  Cyclops,  even  if  the  hortator  had  been  still. 
So  Wagner.  Heyne,  however,  and  the  other  commentators,  make 
roots  refer  to  the  noise  either  of  the  oars,  or  of  the  water  impelled  by 
them.  If  they  are  right,  ad  tonitwn  vocis  will  signify,  "  towards  the 
sound  of  the  noise."  This  would  be  the  same  as  cid  son'Uum  soni, 
which  is  certainly  not  a  Virgilian  idea. 

670.  DextrA  affectare  ^  Of  reaching  us  with  his  right  hand."  The 
prose  form  would  be  deatrA  affeetandif  with  the  genitive  of  the  ge- 
rund.— 671.  Neo  potltlonioSfScc.  ^  Nor  is  he  :Able  in  pursuing  to  equal 
the  Ionian  waves."  Square  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  here  to 
the  size  of  the  Cyclops.  He  could  not  equal  by  his  size  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  or,  in  other  words,  he  was  not  tall  enough  to  wade  further. 
If  such  be  the  meaning, /uo£i»  loses  all  its  force.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  make  cequare  allude  to  rapidity  of  movement.  The  Ionian 
billows  bear  the  Trojan  fleet  away  with  more  rapidity  than  the 
monster  can  employ  in  pursuit. — lonios  fluctus.  The  Ionian  sea  lay 
between  Greece  and  1  taly. 

673.  Penitus.  "  To  its  very  centre,"  i.  €.  its  inmost  rece88es.->674. 
Imfnmgiit.    *'  Re-echoed  the  roar." 

676.  Excitum.  "  Summoned  forth  (by  the  cry)."  In  the  sense  of 
calling  or  summoning,  the  compounds  of  cio  are  employed,  having  the 
penult  long,  as  formed  in  the  fourth  conjugation.  Thus,  excitns  in 
the  present  instance,  cancUus,  **  called  together ;"  aedUus, ''  called  to," 
&c.  But  in  the  sense  of  arousing,  or  stirring  wp,  the  com^cbvivx^^  ^^^ 
oieo,  having  the  sJiort  penult,  are  used  ;  as,  excUuS)^^  «XQM^^dk''V  oorar 
aUtuf,  acc&us,  <frc.— 676.  Portm.     Cfunpare  Wne  lil^. 
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677*  AttanUs.  ''  Standing  side  by  side." — Nequidquam,  Because 
unable  to  do  any  harm  to  the  fugitives. — 678.  Fratrea.  Merely  im- 
plying members  of  the  same  race. — Coelo.  For  ad  codum.—^^.  Con- 
cUiwn.  **  A  gathering."  Not  oonniium,  (Consult  Gronov,  ad  Lit. 
ix.  15.)  The  term  indicates  here  a  mere  assemblage. — 680.  Conifsra, 
"Cone-bearing."  The  fruit  of  cypresses  and  pines  is  called  cones, 
because  growing  in  the  shape  of  a  cone. — 681.  CorutitHrunt.  "Stand 
together."  Observe  the  systole  making  the  penult  short. — Siha  alta 
JoviSf  &c.  "  Forming  some  tall  forest,"  &c.  The  oak  being  sacred 
to  Jupiter,  shows  the  reference  in  tUva  alta  to  be  to  the  aeria 
quercus;  while  the  lucus  Dianw  is  one  composed  of  cypresses.  By 
Diana  is  here  meant  the  Diana  of  the  lower  world  {Diana  in/era)  or 
Hecate. 

682.  PrcecipiUs  metus  acer,  &c.  "  Keen  terror  drives  us  in  head- 
long  haste  to  loosen  the  sheets  for  any  quarter,  and  to  spread  our 
sails  to  (any)  winds  (that  are)  favourable  (for  escape)." — 684.  Contra, 
jutsa  monent  Hdeni,  &c.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  commands  of 
Helenus  warn  (us)  that  (our  ships)  hold  not  on  their  course  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  each  (of  them),  with  little  difference,  the  path 
of  death.  It  is  resolved,  (therefore,)  to  sail  back."  Heyne,  Wagner, 
and  several  other  editors  regard  lines  684,  685,  686  as  spurious. 
They  have  been  defended,  however,  by  Weichert,  Moebius,  and 
Jahn.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  appears  to  be  this :  The  Trojans, 
in  their  eagerness  to  escape,  spread  their  sails  to  any  wind  that 
might  favour  their  escape.  The  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  however, 
came  from  the  south,  and  they  had,  therefore,  to  choose  between 
passing  through  the  Sicilian  Straits  or  sailing  backward  in  their 
course.  The  commands  of  Helenus  forbade  the  former,  on  account 
of  the  dangers  arising  from  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  they  had, 
therefore,  just  made  up  their  minds  to  sail  back,  that  is,  towards  the 
north,  when  a  northern  wind  sprang  up  and  enabled  them  to  move 
southward. 

686.  Leti.  Governed  by  xdam, — 686.  Before  teneant  supply  naws, 
Ni  and  old  form  for  ne. 

687.  Pdori.  The  promontory  of  Pelorus  was  the  northernmost 
one,  and  lay  in  a  northern  direction  from  where  the  fleet  of  ^neas 
now  was. — 688.  Missus.  As  if  some  deity  had  purposely  sent  it 
to  their  aid. —  Vivo  prcetervehor,  &c.  "  I  am  carried  by  the  mouth 
of  Pantagia,  formed  of  the  living  rock."  Pantagia  was  a  small 
river  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  to  the  south  of  Leontini,  now 
Fiume  di  Porcari  Its  mouth  is  between  high  rocks.  The  epithet 
vivo  saxoy  as  applied  to  the  spot,  indicates  the  workmanship  of 
nature,  and  may  also  be  rendered  "  of  the  natural  rock."— 689.  Jo- 
eentem.  "Lying  low  on  the  waters."  Thapsus  was  a  peninsula 
running  out  into  the  sea.  According  to  Servius,  it  was  ** plana,  paine 
Jluctibus  par." 

690.  Talia  tnonstrabat,  &c.  "  Such  places  did  Achemenides  point 
out,  as  he  sailed  back  (with  us)  along  the  shores  (before)  wandered 
over  (by  him)." — Retrorsus,  Ulysses  sailed  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Sicily,  from  south  to  north,  as  he  came  from  the  island  of  the 
Lotophagi  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  These  two  lines  are  evidently 
spurious,  and  appear  to  owe  their  paternity  to  some  grammarian, 
who  thought  the  reader  might  otherwise  inquure  how  .^neas  came 
bjr  bis  Imowiedge  of  these  places.  T\\e  w*^  o^  rttrortus  is  not  epic ; 
'  in  the  succeeding  line,  tho  "worda  twfelwyw  UUav  wn»  wi5u  ^1  ^V»,. 
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racter  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  ^neas,  who  could  have  no  feeling 
of  commiseration  for  a  bitter  foe. 

692.  Sicanio  prcetetUa  Hnu,  "  Stretched  out  in  front  of  the  Si- 
cilian bay."  The  Bay  of  Syracuse,  otherwise  called  Partus  Magnus, 
is  here  meant. — Contra  Flemmyrium  undcsum.  *'  Opposite  the  waTe> 
lashed  Plemmyrium."  The  Plemmyrian  promontory  is  meant. — 
693.  Priores.  **  The  ancients."  Literally,  "  the  earlier  race  of  men." 
The  poet  means  that  the  island  got  the  name  of  Ortygia  from  an 
early  legend.  According  to  one  of  Mai's  scholiasts,  it  was  called 
Ortygia  from  oprv^,  "a  quail,"  because  Latona  took  refuge  here, 
having  been  changed  into  a  quail  in  order  to  escape  from  the  serpent 
Python. 

694.  Hue  occuUas  egisse  tias,  &c.  '^  Hath  worked  hither  a  secret  pas- 
sage beneath  the  sea,  which  (stream)  is  now,  O  Arethusa,  mingled 
through  thy  mouth  with  the  Sicilian  waters." 

697.  JussL  "  Being  directed  so  to  do."  By  Anchises,  as  Heyne 
thinks*  The  poet  himself  does  not  say  by  whom. — 698.  Hdorus,  A 
river  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  the  promontory  of  Pachynus. 
It  overflows,  and  for  a  season  remains  stagnating  upon  the  adjacent 
fields.  When  its  waters  are  withdrawn,  great  fertility  is  the  result. 
700.  Radimus,  "  We  coast  closely  along." — Fatis  numquam  conoessa 
moveri,  i.  e.  forbidden  by  the  Fates  to  be  moved.  Alluding  to  the 
well-known  story  of  the  draining  of  the  adjacent  marsh. — 701.  Cam- 
pique  Grdoi,  These  plains  lay  around  Gela,  and  were  famed  for  their 
fertility  and  beauty. — Immanisque  Gda.  ''And  Gela,  of  monster- 
symbol."  The  city  of  Gela  had  the  Minotaur  on  its  coins,  hence  the 
epithet  immanis* 

703.  Arduus  inde  Aoragas.  "  Then  lofty  Agrigentum."  Acraga* 
is  the  Greek  name  for  Agrigentum,  and  also  for  the  height  or  rock 
on  which  it  was  situate.  It  stood  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and,  therefore,  might  well  be  seen  from  afar. — 704.  Generator » 
**The  breeder."  The  Agrigentmes  were  famous  at  one  time  for 
sending  horses  to  the  Olympic  games.  Theron,  a  native  of  this  city^ 
is  also  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  an  Olympic  conqueror.— 706.  Et  vada 
dura  lego,  &c.  '*  And  I  coast  along  the  shoals  of  Lilybeuro,  (rendered) 
dangerous  by  hidden  rocks."  Lilybeum  was  the  westernmost  of  the 
three  famous  capes  of  Sicily.  It  is  not  a  mountain-promontory,  but 
a  low,  flat  point  of  land,  rendered  dangerous  to  vessels  by  its  sand- 
banks and  concealed  rocks. 

707.  Hinc.  "  Leaving  this." — lUcetabilis  ora,  "  Joyless  coast." 
So  called  by  him  because  here  he  lost  his  father. — 711.  Nequidquam, 
"In  vain."  Not  having  been  enabled  to  reach  Italy. — 712.  Cum. 
**  Though." — 715.  Bine  me  digressum,  &c.  This  carries  us  back  to 
i.  34  :  "  Vix  e  conspectu  Sioulw  telluris,**  &c. — 717.  Fata  Divum,  i.  e, 
his  career,  &c.,  as  settled  by  the  decrees  of  heaven. — 7 18.  Quievit, 
"  Rested,"  i.  e,  rested  from  his  narrative.  Wunderlich  and  others 
render  this  "  retired  to  rest."  But  this  is  too  abrupt,  and  borders  on 
the  burlesque. 
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I.  Curd  put  for  amore.  The  particle  ai  has  reference  to  the  dofie 
of  the  preceding  book :  iEneas,  on  his  part,  made  an  end  of  his  nar- 
rative ;  hut  the  queen,  on  the  other  hand,  long  before  it  was  done, 
was  a  prey  to  ardent  Iuto. — 2.  Carpibur,  *^  Is  consumed." — 3.  MuUa 
im  viritM,  &c.  *'  The  many  distinguished  traits  in  the  hero,  and  the 
lofty  honour  of  his  line,  keep  recurring  to  her  mind."  Virtu*  is  here 
more  than  mere  valour  :  it  is  all  that  ennobles  and  makes  the  true 
man  («tr).— 4.  Gentis  honos.  Referring  to  the  connexion  of  the  house 
of  ^neas  with  the  race  of  the  gods  through  Venus  and  Anchises. 

VuUus.  "  His  looks."— 6.  Neo  pladdam,  &c.  **  Nor  does  (this) 
care  allow  calm  repose  to  her  frame."  Her  slumbers  were  broken, 
and  strange  visions  came  over  her  in  her  dreams.  Compare  line  9  : 
**  Quof  me  suspensam  ituomnia  terrent  ?" 

6.  Lugtrabat.  "  Was  beginning  to  illumine."  Heyne  makes  aurora 
Stand  for  dies,  which  is  justly  condemned  by  Wunderlich. — 8.  Unani- 
fitam  is  a  beautiful  term  here,  *'  of  one  and  the  same  mind/*  ^  united 
in  feeling,"  &c.  Voss  also  renders  it  "  l%d)enden  {Sokwetter),**  ^  Lov« 
ing  sister." — Male  sana,  Heyne:  *^  intcuMf  yLaivoftkyn^  ^Distorbed 
in  mind." 

9.  QtMF  me  tuspentumy  &c.  She  dreamed  of  iEneas  and  love.  This 
filled  her  with  alarm  when  she  awoke,  lest  she  might  be  tempted  to 
violate  the  vows  of  constancy  which  she  had  previously  offered  up  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband ;  and  yet  so  powerful  were  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Trojan  hero,  that  this  same  alarm  would,  every  now  and 
then,  pass  away  from  her  bosom,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of 
Htter  uncertainty  as  to  how  she  should  act. 

10.  Q^u  novut  hie  hotpes,  &,c.  '*  Who  is  this  wondrous  guest  that 
hath  come  to  our  abodes  1"  Literally,  ^  to  our  settlements."  Observe 
the  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom.  In  this  latter  language,  the 
demonstrative  placed  after  the  interrogative  pronoun  draws  together 
two  members  of  a  sentence  into  one ;  as  otrro^  dk  ric  \6ytp  re  cat 
uBkvti  cparcT,  for  tiq  lariv  ovrog  8c  Kparii,  &.c 

II.  Quern  sete  ore  fereru!  "How  graceful  in  mien!"  Literally, 
^  whom,  bearing  himself  (to  the  view)  in  personal  appearance." — 
QuamfoHi  pectore,  &c.  "  How  brave  in  spirit  and  in  arms  I"  Lite- 
rally '*  of  how  brave  a  spirit  and  arms."  The  full  expression  would 
be,  quamforti  peatore  et  quam  fortibus  armis, 

12.  Nee  tana  fides,  "  Nor  is  my  belief  a  groundless  one." — Gtnui 
esse  deorum.  *'  That  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  gods."  Supply  aim. 
Genus  for  prolem  or  progeniem. — 13.  Degeneres  animoSt  &c.  *^  Fear 
argues  ignoble  souls."  The  absence  of  fear  on  the  part  of  .£nea8,  in 
MO  many  trying  situations,  is  a  proof  of  his  high  origin.-- 14.  Exhautta, 
"  Endured  (by  him  in  all  their  dangers)."  Literally,  **  exhausted," 
i.  e,  drained  or  exhausted  of  dangers  by  him. 

16.  Ne  cui  me  vinclo,  &c.  ^'  Not  to  wish  to  join  myself  to  any  one 
by  the  marriage  bond,  since  my  first  love  disappointed  me,  deceived 
(in  my  hopes  of  happiness)  by  the  death  (of  Sychseus)." — 18.  8i  non 
pertwsum  fuisset.  Supply  »w«. — TaedoB,  "  The  marriage  torch."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  custom,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bridegroom  by  the  light  of  torches. 
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19.  PotuL  Not  for  possem,  as  some  maintain.  Potui  mtoeumbere 
indicates  what  would  have  happened  under  a  certain  condition,  but 
what,  since  the  condition  has  not  taken  place,  has  not,  of  course,  oc- 
curred. It  is  the  same,  therefore,  as  saying,  **potu%  suocumberef  at 
non  succumbam"  Oulpce.  The  fault  here  meant  is  a  second  marriage. 
Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  I'eputable. 

20.  Fata,  The  fatal  end.— 21.  FratemA  ecede,  "With  blood 
poured  out  by  a  brother's  hand."  The  same  as  cagdeafratre  oommiasA. 
— 22.  Solus  hie  injlexitf  &c.  *'  This  one  alone  hath  swayed  my  feel- 
ings, and  given  an  impulse  to  my  wavering  mind." — 23.  Agnotoo 
veteriSf  &c.  i.  e.  I  again  feel  the  flame  of  love,  as  I  formerly  felt  it 

27*  She  would  offend  against  propriety  and  modesty  by  a  second 
marriage. — Meos  amores.  "  All  my  love."  Observe  the  force  of  the 
plural. — 30.  Sinum.  Supply  sororis, — Obortia,  Consult  note  on  iii. 
492. 

32.  Solane  perpetuA,  &c.  *'  Wilt  thou  alone  be  wasted  away,  in 
mourning  (for  another),  during  all  thy  youth  ?"  The  reference  is  to 
Sychseus. — JutentA.  Heyne  takes  this  in  a  general  sense  for  CBtaUf 
or  vita.  In  this,  however,  he  is  wrong.  The  poet  has  imaged  forth 
Dido  as  still  conspicuous  for  youthful  beauty. 

33.  Veneris  prcsmia.  "  The  endearments  of  wedded  love." — 34. 
Id  dneremf  &.c,  "  Think  you  that  the  ashes  (of  the  dead),  or  the 
manes  laid  at  rest  in  the  tomb,  care  for  that  I"  t.  e.  think  you  that  the 
departed  SychsBUS  at  all  cares  whether  you  are  again  united  in  wed- 
lock or  not  1  The  manes  were  supposed  to  rest  in  peace  after  the 
proper  funeral  ceremonies  had  been  performed. 

35.  Esto:  cegram  nuUi,  &c.  ''Granted  that  in  former  days  no 
suitors  bent  thee  (to  their  prayers)  while  pining  (for  Sychseus),"  i.  e, 
I  allow  that  in  former  days  your  conduct  was  proper  enough  in  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  any  suitors  while  the  loss  of  Sycheeus  was  still 
recent  in  your  memory  ;  but  now,  why  continue  to  act  thus  %  why 
struggle  with  a  passion  that  possesses  charms  for  you  1  We  must 
be  careful  not  to  connect  edo  with  what  precedes.  The  more  literal 
Unmslation  is,  *'  Be  it  so  :  no  suitors  formerly,"  &c. 

86.  Non  ante  Tyro,  "  Not  before  that  in  TyTG."—I>espectus  larbas, 
**  larbas  was  slighted."  larbas  was  an  African  prince,  in  whose 
dominions  Dido  had  been  allowed  to  settle,  and  whose  hand  she  had 
refused.  Compare  line  196,  seqq. — 37.  THumphis  dives.  "  Rich  in 
triumphs,"  i.  e.  agitated  by  constant  warfare. — 38.  Plaoitone  etiam 
pugnabis  amori  7  '*  Will  you  even  struggle  against  a  passion  that  is 
pleasing  to  you  *" 

41.  NumidcB  infrceni.  "The  Numidians  riding  unbridled  steeds." 
Infrcenx  is  very  incorrectly  interpreted  indomiti  by  Ruseus.  Virgil 
certainly  means  their  governing  their  horses  without  a  bridle,  by  a 
wand  only.  So  Heyne  and  the  best  commentators. — Et  inhospita 
Syrtis.  The  two  Syrtes  are  here  meant,  especially  the  Syrtis  Major. 
The  reference,  however,  is,  in  fact,  to  the  barbarous  and  inhospitable 
tribes  along  this  part  of  the  shore. 

42.  Hinc  deserta  siti,  &c.  "  On  the  other  side  a  region  rendered 
desert  by  ari«lity,  and  the  widely-raging  Barcseans."  The  Barcseans 
were  properly  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Barce,  in  Cyrenaica,  and 
are  here  named  by  a  species  of  anachronism,  since  their  city^  was 
founded  long  after  the  supposed  time  of  iEneas.  It  will  be  perceived, 
from  an  examination  of  the  map,  that  Virgil  speaks  of  the  Numidians 
and  Gsetulians,  to  the  south-west  of  Carthage,  and  the  Barcsei,  to 
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the  Boath-east  Between  these  he  places  the  Syrtes  and  a  andy 
deserL 

43.  Tyro  nirgentia.  "  Arising  from  Tyre" — 44.  Crermamque f»iti<u. 
Alluding  to  Pygraaiion,  who  had  threatened  war,  on  acooont  of  the 
treasures  which  Dido  had  carried  off  with  her. — 45.  Dit  autpieilnu^ 
&c.  Juno  is  here  particularly  mentioned,  both  because  she  presided 
over  marriage,  and  because  Carthage  was  under  her  peculiar  care. 

47.  Qiuun  tu  urbem,  &c.  **  What  a  city,  O  my  sister,  wilt  thou  see 
this  one.*'— 49.  QitarUis  retnu.  **  By  how  great  power."  Rebui  equi- 
valent to  opUnu  or  poUtUia. 

50.  Tu  modo  po$ee,  &c.  The  recommendation  of  Anna  to  perform 
sacred  rites  that  may  secure  the  favour  of  the  gods,  is  an  answer  to 
Dido's  qucB  me  ingomnia  Urrent  ?  These  rites  would  serve  to  counter- 
act the  omens  connected  with  her  dreams. — Saeritqm  lUatig.  A  novel 
form  of  expression.  LUare  properly  means  ''to  appease  by  sacri- 
fice ;"  here,  however,  the  phnse  taeru  lUatis  reminds  us  of  edebraii' 
tur  arcBf  and  similar  poetic  forms.  Subsequent  writers,  imitating 
Virgil  in  this  novel  usage,  say  **  lUare  victinuu"  ^  lUare  ianguinem 
kumanum"  &.c 

51.  Cautatque  innecte,  ^  And  frame  pretexts." — 52.  Dum  pdago, 
A.C  Anna  here  suggests  various  reasons  for  inducing  ^'nf^^  to 
remain  longer  at  Carthage :  the  wintry  season,  the  storms  threatened 
by  Orion,  the  shattered  condition  of  the  fleet,  &c. — Aqiumu  Orion, 
Consult  note  on  L  535.-53.  Dun  non  tracUxbile  cadum.  This  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  addition  by  some  later  hand,  to 
complete  a  hemistich.  It  is  certainly  not  needed  after  dum  pdago 
detoBvit  hiemSf  &c. 

54.  Ineeruum  cmimum,  &c.  ^She  wrapped  in  flame  her  bosom, 
glowing  with  love,"  i.  e.  she  kindled  the  ^re  that  was  preying  upon 
her  peace  of  mind  into  an  open  flame.  Ineendere  is  to  make  a 
thing  all  on  fire  ;  aceendereUiwi  fire  merely  to  a  part.  Aecetmu  ai^ 
fmw,  therefore,  is  merely  equivalent  to  animut  exciUUua ;  whereas  tJi- 
cetuut  animus  denotes  a  bosom  pervaded  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
some  passion  or  strong  emotion,  *^  a  mind  all  on  fire."  Infiammare 
is  to  cause  what  was  before  more  or  less  concealed  to  burst  forth  into 
a  flame.  Compare  the  version  of  Voss :  '<  £lrkob  tie  die  Glut  der  Liebe 
zu  Flammen." 

55.  SolvUque  pudorem,  "  And  removed  her  former  scruples,"  i,  e, 
removed  the  scruples  in  the  mind  of  Dido,  as  to  any  disrespect  she 
might  be  thus  showing  towards  the  memor}'  of  Sychseus.  Some 
render  fyudorem  in  this  passage  **'  every  sense  of  shame,"  a  meaning 
which  cannot  be  too  much  condenmed. 

56.  Adeunt.  Referring  to  the  two  sisters. — Paeemque  per  araty  &c 
^  And  earnestly  seek  at  the  altars  for  the  favour  (of  the  gods)."  Lite- 
rally, ^  among  the  altars,"  t.  e.  going  from  one  to  another,  or  to  the 
temples  of  various  deities  in  succession. — 57.  LecUu  de  more,  &,c, 
*'  Chosen  in  due  form."  The  heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  religion, 
ordained  that  no  victims  should  be  offered  to  the  gods  but  such  as 
were  sound,  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  and  .without  blemish.  This 
seems  to  be  the  import  of  leetae  de  more. 

58.  Legiferoe  CererL    **  To  the  law-giving  Ceres."    Laws  were  said 

to  have  been  introduced  by  Ceres,  because  agriculture,  over  which 

she  presided,  laid  the  first  foundations  of  civilized  life.    Dido,  there- 

fare,  offen  sacrifice  to  her,  as  bavin^  Vn&\iWX«A\k^^  «B^«eially  those 

^ffauuriage,  and  having  led  meaViy  tYuaamevoaXA^SfekA  VsnaaMvcn.^ 
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families  and  the  blessings  of  civilization. — Phceboque.  She  offered 
sacrifices  to  Phcebus  as  the  god  who  presided  over  futurity,  in  order 
to  gain  his  favour  for  her  iutended  union  with  ^neas. — Patrique 
Lyceo,  i.  e.  Bacchus,  called  Lyseua  (AwaToc),  from  Xvw,  "to  loosen," 
or  *^  free,"  because  he  frees  the  mind  from  care.  Bacchus  is  here 
invoked,  in  order  that  he  might  crown  the  match  with  perpetual  joy. 
— 69.  Chii  vincla  jugalia,  &c.  **  Unto  whom  nuptial  ties  are  a  care," 
i.  e.  who  presides  over  marriage.     Hence  the  epithet  Juno  Pronuba. 

60.  Pateram.  Consult  note  on  i.  729. — 61.  Media  inter  comua,  &c. 
This  is  according  to  the  Roman  manner  of  performing  sacrifice. 
After  the  immdatio,  which  consisted  in  strewing  the  head  of  the 
victim  with  roasted  barley-meal,  mixed  with  salt,  wine  was  poured 
between  the  horns.  Compare  vi.  244. — 62.  Ante  ora  deum,  **  Before 
the  statues  of  the  gods."  Literally,  "the  visages,"  &c. — Pingues, 
"Loaded." — 63.  Instauratque  diem  donis.  "And  renews  the  day 
with  gifts,"  t.  e.  makes  the  whole  day  one  continued  scene  of  solenm 
sacrifice,  by  offering  victim  after  victim.  These  repeated  offerings 
are  made  from  an  anxious  wish  to  obtain  new  omens  still  better  than 
the  last. 

63.  Peeudumque  redusis,  &c.  "  And  bending  with  eager  expecta- 
tion over  the  opened  breasts  of  the  victims." — 64.  Inhians,  Literally, 
"standing  with  parted  lips  over."  It  beautifully  expresses  the  eager 
expectation  of  the  queen. — 64.  Exta.  These  are  the  <nr\ayxva  of  the 
Greeks,  as  contained  in  the  upper  stomach,  namely,  the  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  &c. 

65.  VcUum.  "  Of  diviners,"  i.  e.  of  those  who  seek  to  derive  from 
sacrifices  a  knowledge  of  the  future.  How  ignorant,  beautifully  ex- 
claims the  poet,  were  the  very  diviners  whom  she  consulted,  and  who 
predicted  unto  her  the  secrets  of  the  future  from  an  examination  of 
the  victims  1  They  saw  not  the  hand  of  fate  busily  at  work  in  the 
case  of  that  very  female  unto  whom  they  pretended  to  disclose  events 
about  to  happen. 

66.  Est  is  from  &io,  "  Consumes."— 67.  Taciturn.  «  Hidden."— 
Vivit.  Forcibly  said  of  a  wound  that  keeps  rankling  and  growing 
more  and  more  inflamed. 

69.  Qualis  conjectd,  &c.  Heyne  well  remarks  of  this  beautifully 
appropriate  simile,  *^ Egregia  perdite  amantis  comparatio" — 72.  Ne* 
scius,  &e.  **  Ignorant  (of  the  wound),  has  left  (in  her)  the  flying 
steel." — 73.  Du^tCBos.     Consult  note  on  iii.  171. 

75.  Sidonias  opes.  "Her  Sidonian  wealth,"  i.  e.  the  splendid 
appearance  of  her  city,  as  testifying  to  her  wealth.  With  regard  to 
the  epithet  Sidonias^  consult  note  on  i.  446. — Urbemque  paratam, 
"  And  the  city  that  stood  ready  for  him."  A  union  with  Dido  would 
place  this  fair  city  in  his  hands,  nor  need  he  seek  any  further  for  a 
resting-place.  This,  of  course,  was  not  openly  expressed,  but  was 
easily  to  be  implied  from  the  manner  of  the  queen. 

76.  Medi&  in  voce.  "  In  the  midst  of  what  she  was  saying." — 77. 
Labente  die.  The  poet  follows  the  Roman  custom  of  having  the  eoena, 
or  banquet,  late  in  the  afternoon. — Qu<JBrit,i.e.  she  impatiently  awaits. 
—78.  Demens.    "Infatuated." 

80.  Postj  ubi  digressi,  &c.    "  Afterward,  when  all  had  retired,  and 
the  (now)  dim  moon,  in  her  turn,  withdraws  her  light."     The  refer- 
ence is  to  the  setting  moon  with  its  feebler  light. —  Ficiscim.     ^S^Rst 
giving  her  light  in  due  course.-— 81.  jSuodentque  couietOAA)  ^^»    ^>s^- 
euH  note  on  ii,  9. 
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82.  Mcerel,  "  She  pines."— 5!fm<M^M«  rdustu  incvbalt.  **  And  re- 
elines  upon  his  forsaken  conch,"  «.  e.  tliat  which  had  been  occapied 
by  ^neas  during  the  banquet.  This  is  so  true  to  nature  that  it  is 
durprising  how  Heyne,  Wunderlich,  Wagner,  &c.  could  be  at  all  in 
doubt  about  its  meaning. — 84.  OenUoria  imagineo  apta,  **  Captivated 
by  his  resemblance  to  his  sire." — 86.  Infandum  nfcUUre,  &c.  "(To 
See)  if  (in  this  way)  she  may  be  able  to  beguile  her  unutterable  loTe." 

86.  Non  arma  exercet,  **  Do  not  exercise  themselves  in  arms." — 
88.  Pendent  interrupta,  t.  e.  are  interrupted  and  discontinued. — 
Minceque  murorum  ingentes,  &c.  "  Both  the  threatening  ramparts, 
vast  oif  size,  and  the  scaffolding  raised  to  the  very  sky."  Heyne : 
"  Muri  alti,  quasi  dUUudine  m&  minanUt" — 89.  Machina.  Among  the 
various  explanations  of  this  term  given  by  the  commentators,  we  have 
selected  the  most  natural  one,  namely,  the  scaffolding  with  the  pulleys 
fixed,  and  other  contrivances  for  raising  materials. 

90.  Quam  nmul  ae,  &c.  ^  As  soon  as  the  beloved  consort  of  Jove 
perceived  that  she  was  held  (enchained)  by  so  blighting  a  passion, 
and  that  a  regard  for  character  presented  no  obstacle  to  her  raging 
love,"  &c.  Quam,  as  beginning  a  clause,  is  here  equivalent  to  earn, 
—  94.  Puer,  i.  e.  the  god  of  love. — Magnum  et  memorabile  numen,  &c. 
''It  will  be  a  great  and  memorable  exercise  of  divine  power,  if  one 
(poor,  feeble)  woman  is  conquered  by  the  guile  of  two  divinities  i" 

96.  Nee  me  adeofaUit,  **  Nor  is  it  so  unknown  to  me,"  More  freely, 
**  nor  am  I  so  dull  of  comprehension  as  not  to  have  perceived." — 
97.  Suspectas  hafmisse.  "  Have  held  in  suspicion,"  $.  e,  have  regarded 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion.— 98.  8ed  quia  erit  modus  ?  **  But  what  limit 
will  there  be  (to  this  exercise  of  enmity)  I" — Aut  quo  nunc  eertcnnina 
tantaf  *'0r  to  what  purpose  now  (are)  so  great  contentions  (as 
these)?"  Certamina  tanta  is  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Heinsius. 
The  common  text  has  certamine  tanto,  where  we  must  supply  opu»  est. 
The  MSS.  are  in  favour  of  this  last,  but  still  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  error  of  some  copyist,  who  took  quo  for  the  ablative,  when 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  adverb,  and  equivalent  to  quorsum, 

99.  Quin  potius  pacem,  &c.  '*  Why  do  we  not  rather  cultivate  an 
eternal  peace,  and  bring  about  binding  nuptials  1"  «.  e,  nuptials  the 
result  of  a  regular  matrimonial  compact. — 100.  Exercemus.  Observe 
the  zeugma  in  this  verb. — Habes.  Compare  i.  673  seqq, — 101.  TraxU- 
que  per  ossa  farorem.  ^  And  hath  imbibed  the  maddening  passion 
into  her  inmost  frame." — 102.  Communem,  i.  e,  in  common. — Pari- 
bu§que  auspiciis.  *'  And  with  equal  sway."  Equivalent  to  cequali 
potestate.  The  reference  here  is  not  to  the  nuptial  auspices,  but  to 
those  accustomed  to  be  taken  among  the  Romans  when  individuals 
entered  upon  any  office  of  magistracy  or  power.  These  are  here 
taken  figuratively  for  authority  or  power  itself,  since  they  were  sup- 
posed to  imply  a  sanction,  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  for  the  exercise  of 
such  power. 

103.  Liceat  servire,  **  Let  it  be  allowed  her  to  obey."— 104.  Doto- 
lesque  tuce  TyrioSy  &c.  "  And  to  consign  to  thy  tutelary  care  the 
Tyrians  given  as  a  dovrry  (to  ^neas)."  Literally,  *'  te  thy  right 
hand."  So  Wunderlich.  Venus,  as  the  mother-in-law  of  Dido^  will 
become  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Carthaginians,  or,  in  other  words, 
ahnre  that  honour  with  Juno.  The  deep  dissimuUtion  of  this  remark 
doee  not  escape  the  observation  of  Venus. 
i06,  Om.  ^  Unto  her."  Old  iorm  ot  t\ve  ^«>.\x^  \<st  Vll\,  %svd  de- 
\g  in  construction  on  ifuircssa  est. — Senw*  enm,  &a.  ^\SVa^^sc^ 
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.  included  in  the  parenthesis  assign  a  reason  why  Venns  replied  with 
insincerity  to  Jnno,  namely,  because  she  perceiyed  that  the  latter 
had  spoken  insincerely. — SimulatA  niente.  "  With  an  insincere  mind." 
Analogous  to  the  Homeric  So\o<ppovkov(Tcu — 106.  Quo,  *'In  order 
that." — 107.  Sic  contra,  &c.  **  Venus  thus  began  in  reply."  We  may 
supply  oratioTiem  after  ingressa  est,  though  not  needed  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

Quia  talia  demens  abnuat  ?  "  Who  so  infatuated,  as  to  refiise  such 
terms?"  &c. — 109.  Si  modo,  quod  memoras,  &c.  "Provided  only 
a  favourable  issue  attend  the  proceeding  of  which  thou  makest 
mention,"  t.  0.  provided  the  lasting  union  of  the  two  races  result  as 
a  matter  of  course  from  the  marriage  of  JEneaa  and  Dido. 

1 10.  Fatia  incerta.  **  In  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty  as  regards  the 
decrees  of  fate."  Incerta  fatia  must  be  joined  in  construction,  fiuia 
being  here  equivalent  to  de  fatia.  (Consult  Ruddimawn,  Inttit. 
Gramm.,  vol.  ii.  p.  Jl,  ed.  Stcdlbawm.) 

113.  Animum  tentare.  "To  sound  his  intentions." — 114.  Peiye, 
aequar,  i.  e.  make  a  beginning  ;  I  will  follow  up  what  thou  hast 
begun. — 115.  Mecum  erit  iate  labor.  "That  task  shall  be  mine. — Quod 
inatat.  "  Our  present  business." — 116.  Adverte.  "  Mark  (carefully)." 
Supply  animum, 

118.  UH  primoa  craatinua,  &c.  "When  to-morrow's  sun  shall 
have  brought  forth  its  first  risings  (from  the  deep)."  The  poets  used 
to  consider  the  light  as  sunk  in  the  ocean  every  evening,  and  brought 
forth  from  it  every  morning  by  the  returning  sun. — 119.  Titan.  Ac- 
cording to  one  fable,  the  sun  was  the  offspring  of  Hyperion,  one  of 
the  Titans,  and,  of  course,  a  Titan  himself.  This  legend  was  earlier 
thau  the  one  which  made  the  sun  and  moon  (Phoebus  and  Diana) 
the  offspring  of  Latona  and  Jove. 

120.  Hia  ego  nigrantem,  &c.  Construe  as  follows  :  Hia,  dum  cdas 
trepidant  cinguntque  aaUua  indagine,  ego  ivfundam  deauper  nmbum 
nigroMtem  commixtA  grandine,  See. — 121.  Vum  trepidant  alw,  &c. 
"  While  the  bright-hued  plumage  flutters  in  the  wind,  and  (the 
hunters)  are  surrounding  the  thickets  with  their  toils."  In  hunting 
it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a  curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so 
as  in  part  to  suiTound  a  space,  into  which  the  beasts  of  chase,  such 
as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and  the  bear,  were  driven 
through  the  opening  left  on  one  side.  This  range  of  nets  was  flanked 
by  cords,  to  which  feathers,  dyed  scarlet,  and  other  bright  colours, 
were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind.  These  feathers  were 
termed  cdce.  The  hunters  then  sullied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dis- 
fodged  the  animals  from  their  coverts,  and,  by  shouts  and  barking, 
drove  them  flrst  within  the  formido,  as  tlie  apparatus  of  strings  and 
feathers  was  called,  and  then,  as  they  were  scared  with  this  ap- 
pearance, within  the  circuit  of  the  nets.  Commentators  generally 
translate  ake  in  the  text  by  "  mounted  hunters,"  which  is  totally  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  passage. 

126.  Adero.  "  I  will  be  there,"  i.  e.  as  Juno  Pronuba,  or  the 
goddess  who  presides  over  marriage. — Et  tua  «  mihi,  &c.  "  And 
provided  I  have  thy  sure  assent." — 126.  Connubio  jungam  HaJlMi,  &c« 
Ilepeated  from  i.  73. — 128.  Atque  dolia  riait  repertia.  "  And  smiled 
at  Uie  detected  fraud."  We  regard  dolia  as  the  dative  ;  Wunderlicb^ 
as  ablative  absolute. 

130.  Jubare  emrto.    *<  At  the  first  beama  ot  t\i«  %\ni:^    \;\\«tii^'t^ 
*' the  light,  or  brigbtneaa  of  the  aim,  having  «cVa«ik.^^      ^M^t  ^^•^ 
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tJierjubare. — 131.  Retia  vara,  plagoB,  &c.  **  (Forth,  too,  go)  the  fine 
nets,  the  toils,  the  broad-pointed  hunting-spears." — PTaga.  The 
larger  kind  of  nets,  for  the  greater  beasts  of  prey. — Mcusyli,  The 
name  of  a  particular  nation  in  Africa,  here  put  for  the  Africans  col- 
lectively.— 132.  Odora  canum  vis.  Literally,  ^'  a  quick-scented  power 
of  dogs."  The  expression  is  modelled  after  Homeric  usage,  as  seen  in 
the  phrase  /Sti;  npta/ioto,  &c.  It  is  meant  to  indicate  a  number  of 
dogs,  a  pack. 

133.  Cunctantem.  A  fine  touch  of  nature.  Never  satisfied  with  her 
personal  appearance,  the  operations  of  the  toilet  are  begun  and  ended 
again  and  again. — 135.  Stat  tonipes.  ^  Her  courser  stands  pawing  the 
ground." — 137.  Sidoniam  picto  chlamydem,  &c  *'  Attired  in  a  Sidonian 
chlamys,  with  embroidered  border,"  t.  «.  in  a  purple  chlamys,  &c. 
The  chlamys,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  (note  on  iii.  484), 
was  not  only  a  military,  but  a  hunting  dross,  or  scarf. 

138.  Cut  pharetra,  "  Her  quiver."  Supply  ett,  Cui  beginning 
the  clause  is  equivalent  to  ei;  literally,  •*the  quiver  to  her." — 
Crines  nodantur  in  aurum,  *'  Her  tresses  are  tied  up  into  a  knot  with 
gold,"  i.  e.  are  secured  by  a  golden  ornament.  This  alludes  to  the 
custom  of  forming  a  knot  of  hair  at  the  top  or  back  of  the  head. 

139.  Aurea  subnectit,  &c.  ''A  golden  clasp  fastened  her  purple 
robe  beneath  the  bosom,"  i.  e,  at  the  waist,  and  connected  with  a  zone 
or  girdle. — 143.  Qualis  u6i,  &c.  **  Such  as  Apollo  (appears)  when  he 
abiuidons  the  wintry  Lycia,"  &c. — Hibemam  Lyeiam,  Apollo  was 
fabled  to  spend  six  months  of  the  year  at  Patara  in  Lycia,  where  he 
had  a  temple  and  oracle,  and  six  in  Delos,  his  natal  island.  The  six 
months  which  he  spent  in  Lycia  were  winter  months,  and  hence  the 
expression  in  the  text  is  equivalent  to  **  Lycia,  his  winter  abode."— 
Xanthique  fiuenta.  The  Xanthus  was  a  Lycian  stream,  near  which 
stood  the  city  of  Patara. 

145.  Irutauratque  choros,    "And  renews  the  dances."     The  poet 
"  makes  the  god  do  here  what  was  properly  the  office  of  his  priests  and 

votaries. — Mixtique  cdtaria  eircum,  &c.  "  While  both  the  Cretans, 
and  Dryopes,  and  painted  Agathyrsi,  intermingled  together  around 
his  altars,  raise  the  loud  cry  uf  joy."  This  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  concourse  of  people  from  different 
countries,  who  welcomed  the  deity  on  his  arrival.  Ndhden,  however, 
thinks  that  we  have  here  the  names  of  three  orders  of  priests  con- 
nected with  the  religious  rites  at  Delos,  names  borrowed  from  mytho- 
logical  times.  The  Agathyrsi,  at  all  events,  remind  us  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  and  their  offerings  conveyed  to  Delos  from  the  remote 
north. — But,  whoever  are  here  meant,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  they 
are  represented  as  dancing  with  song  around  the  altar,  and  thus  per- 
forming what  was  denominated  the  x^P^C  kvkXiko^, 

146.  Piotique  Agathyrsi,  Mela  speaks  of  this  nation's  having  a 
custom  of  painting  their  faces  and  bodies  with  marks  that  could  not 
be  obliterated  (ii.  1,  2,  86). 

147.  Ipie  jugis  Cyrtthi,  &c.  "  He  himself  moves  majestic  along 
the  mountain-tops  of  Cynthus."  A  noble  image.  While  his  votaries 
are  employed  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  the  temple  was 
situated,  in  singing  his  praises,  the  god  is  moving  majestic  along  the 
lofty  summits,  a  laurel  crown  on  his  brow,  his  hair  decorated  with 

gold,  and  the  quiver,  with  its  fearful  contents,  rattling  on  his 
abouiders. — Cynthu  Consult  note  on  \.  4^*^.— MoUiqiM  fuenUm,  Ac. 
^  '  \d^  iMljusting  his  flo^vuig  \isaT»  exoyiiA  \\.  ^^  %.  itf&x  v(vW»k£<) 
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bough,  and  clasps  it  ronnd  with  gold." — Premit  moUi  fnmde.  Literally, 
"  presses  it  with  the  soft  leaf,"  $.  e,  with  a  crown  of  bay,  his  favourite 
tree. — 148.  ImpliccU  auro.  The  hair  was  drawn  up  all  around  the 
head,  and  fastened  in  a  knot  or  icp(D/3vXoCj  which  was  secured  by  a 
golden  ornament. 

149.  Haud  iegnior,    **  With  no  less  graceful  activity  than  he." 

161.  Pogtquam  ventum,  "  After  they  had  come."  Full  form,|xw^ 
quam  tentum  est  ah  iUU.^Invia  lustra.  "Pathless  haunts  (of  wild 
beasts)."— 162.  Ecce !  ferasy  taxi,  &c.  "  Lo !  the  wild  goats,  dis- 
lodged from  the  top  of  the  rock,  ran  down  the  ridges."  So  Wun- 
derlich.  Heyne  makes  dejectce  equivalent  to  quce  »e  d^ecerawt,  "  having 
leaped  down." — 163.  AM  de  parte,  &c.  "  In  another  quarter,  the 
stags  traverse  in  rapid  course  the  open  plains,  and  gather  together 
in  their  flight  their  dust-covered  squadrons,"  &c. — 164.  TransmitturU 
camposy  i.  e.,  mvttunt  te  traru  campos, 

166.  At  puer  Ascanius.  The  exchange  had  again  been  made  be- 
tween Cupid  and  Ascanius,  and  the  latter  was  now  once  more  with 
his  sire. — 168.  Spumantemque  dart,  &c.  "And  wishes  a  foaming 
boar  to  be  given  to  his  prayers  amid  the  unwarlike  herds,"  i.  e,  by 
Diana,  the  goddess  of  hunting. 

162.  Tyrii  comites.  **  The  Tyrian  retinue,"  i.  e,  the  Carthaginian 
attendants  of  Dido. — 163.  Diversa  tecta,  "  Different  shelters." — 
166.  Earth  is  here  personified,  as  one  of  the  deities  presiding  over 
marriage.  "  This  consummation  of  the  unhappy  queen's  love,"  re- 
marks Symmons,  "is  related  in  the  finest  spirit  of  poetry.  The 
nuptial  goddess,  Juno,  presides  over  the  scene :  earth  and  air  give 
ominous  presage  of  the  fatal  consequences :  the  hymeneal  torches 
are  supplied  by  lightning  ;  and  the  nuptial  song  is  formed  by  sounds 
of  ghostly  lamentation,  and  the  bowlings  of  the  Oreades,  or  mountain 
nymphs.  The  peculiar  modesty  of  the  passage  has  frequently  been 
made  the  subject  of  praise." — 167.  I>ant  tignum,  A  slight  tremor 
of  the  earth  ensues  ;  as  a  signal  of  the  unhappy  union  of  the  guilty 
pair. 

Et  conscius  cether  connubiis.  "And  the  sky  was  a  witness  to  their 
nuptials."  This  is  merely  an  enlargement  on  what  immediately 
precedes.  The  flashing  lightning  reveals  their  guilt  to  the  skies. — 
Summo,  "  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain."  The  mountain  nymphs^ 
or  Oreades,  are  here  meant. 

169.  Ill-e  dAes  primus,  &c.  "  That  day  first  was  the  cause  of  death, 
and  that  first  of  (all)  her  woes."  The  more  ordinary  expression 
would  have  been,  prima  causa,  or  primum  fuU  causa. — 170.  Neque 
enim  specie,  &.e.,  i.  e.  she  is  now  equally  regardless  of  appearance  and 
of  her  own  character.  Medit€Uur  here  does  not  refer  to  the  mere 
reflecting  upon  a  matter,  but  to  the  clothing  of  it  with  reality.  "  In- 
dulges in."  Heusinger  (ad  do.  Off,  i.  40,  9:  *^  Meditari  rum  est 
tantum  secum  attentius  cogUare,  terum  etiam  exercere,  et  ad  quam- 
ounque  rem  se  prasparare**), — 172.  Praetexvt.  "  She  seeks  to  cover." 
The  more  usual  construction  would  be,  prcetexit  hoc  nomen  culpa!, 
"  she  spreads  this  name  as  a  covering  for  her  fault ;"  more  lite- 
rally, "  she  weaves  this  name  in  front  of  her  fault  (as  a  covering  or 
screen)." 

173.  Fama,    "  Rumour."— 176.  Parva  metu  primo,    "  Small  at 
first  through  fear,"  ».  e,  her  first  steps  are  timid,  owing  to  the  secrecy 
with  which,  to  avoid  detection,  slanders  are  ftiit  ■OTO^tk.^^^fe^.— Vft^ 
Ififfreditur^rue  solo,    "And  jstalks  upon  the  ground.'    TYC\gX%«Xa^^ 
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hint  of  his  phantom  from  the  Erie  of  Homer,  and  both  this  and  the 
previous  line  are  directly  imitated  from  the  Greek  poet.    ( /{.  iy. 

178.  Ir&  irritata  deorum.  ^  Incensed  at  the  anger  of  the  gods," 
t.  e.  at  the  angry  punishment  inflicted  by  the  gods  on  her  giant 
offspring. — 179.  Extremam,  ut  perhiberU,  &c.  '*  The  youngest  sister, 
as  they  say,  to  Coeus  and  Enceladus."  These  are  two  of  the  giants, 
or  sons  of  Earth  ;  and  Fame,  from  the  gigantic  size  to  which  she 
ultimately  attains,  is  made  their  sister.  Coeus  is  ranked  by  Apollo> 
dorus  (i.  1,3)  among  the  Titans.  The  Giants  warred  against  Jupiter, 
the  Titans  against  Saturn. 

181.  Cui  quot  sunt  oorpore,  &c.  <'To  whom,  as  many  feathers  as 
there  are  upon  her  body,  so  many  sleepless  eyes  are  there  beneath,** 
ftc,  t.  e.  eyes  under  the  feathers ;  hence  the  poet  adds  mirabUe  dietu. 
The  body  of  Rumour  is  covered  with  feathers,  because,  as  La  Cerda 
rather  quaintly  remarks,  *'Quisque,  quum  rem  enuntiat,  suam  euUiit 
flumam^  fadens,  quantum  in  se  alt,  edenorem  famam**  The  eyes  are 
placed  under  the  plumage,  because,  as  Servius  explains  it,  while 
Rumour  sees  all  things  she  is  seen  by  no  one ;  *'  ^pMm  ipsa  omnia 
tideatf  videatur  a  nemine,*  alluding,  of  course,  to  the  incipient  stages. 
—183.  Subrigit.  "  She  pricks  up.*' 

184.  Nocte  volatf  &c.  '^  By  night  she  flies  midway  between  heayen 
and  earth,  through  the  gloom,  with  a  rushing  sound  of  her  pinions.*' 
Rumour  flies  amid  darkness  and  obscurity,  and  nought  is  heard  but 
the  rushing  sound  of  her  pinions,  because  incipient  slander  is  stealthy 
and  cautious,  and  the  only  indications  of  its  presence  are  the  buzzing 
and  whispering  tongues  of  men. — 186.  Luce  sedet  cuttos,  &c.  ^  By 
day,  she  sits  as  a  spy."  When  slanders  have  gained  a  certain  degree 
of  ascendancy,  then  Rumour  shows  herself  in  the  full  light  of  day, 
and  sits  down  before  the  eyes  of  all.  But  she  sits  as  a  spy,  on  lofty 
places  of  observation,  searching  for  new  materials  of  deti'action,  and 
prying  into  the  secrets  of  families. 

188.  Tarn  ficti  pratique  tenax,  &c.  ''  As  tenacious  of  what  is  false 
and  wicked  as  an  announcer  of  what  is  true.*'  Rumour  clings  to 
what  she  has  once  propagated,  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  <*  This 
personification  of  Rumour  has  often  been  censured,"  remarks  Sym- 
mons,  '*  as  extended  to  too  great  a  length  ;  and  perhaps  we  might 
wish  that  it  had  been  somewhat  shorter.  But  the  part  assigned  to 
the  monster  is  important,  and  the  poetry  in  which  she  is  represented 
is  so  admirable,  that  he  must  be  an  unrelenting  critic  indeed,  who,  as 
he  reads,  can  consent  to  blot  out  a  single  line  of  it.** 

190.  Facta  atque  infecta.  <*  Facts  and  fictions." 

192.  Viro,  "  As  a  husband.**— 193.  Nunc  hiemem  inter,  &c.  "  That 
they  are  now  passing  the  winter,  as  long  as  it  may  last,  in  mutual 
dalliance,  unmindful  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  and  enslaved  by 
degrading  passion."  With  quean  longa  supply  sit.  It  was  now  only 
the  commencement  of  winter ;  but  Rumour,  with  her  thousand 
tongues,  exaggerates  every  thing,  and  makes  it  the  intention  of  the 
guilty  pair  to  spend  the  whole  winter  thus.  Hiemem f^vere  is  elegantly 
used  for  hiemcUe  tempus  luxui  dare. 

196.  larban.    Virgil,  following,  probably,  the  fabulous  namtiye  of 

some  Alexandrian  poet,  makes  larbas  to  have  reigned  in  the  Nu- 

taidian  territory,  and  to  have  introduced  into  his  dominions  the  rites 

Mad  worship  of  Jupiter  Ammon,\i\a  a\x«,trom\.V\A  Ocacle  of  Anmion 

Ai  the  Oasis.— 197.  AggeraZ.  '*  Ag|;tti.^».^:' 
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200.  Posuit,  ^  Had  reared."  The  aorist,  to  be  rendered  in  our 
idiom  by  a  pluperfect. —  VigUetn  ignem.  "The  ever- wakeful  fire." 
This  vras  in  imitation  of  the  custom  that  prevailed  in  the  temple  of 
Ammon  in  the  Oasis,  where,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  consecrated 
lamp  was  continually  burning  (Xv^^voc  d(rj3«rro(. — PltU,  Orao.  Defect* 
sub  init.). — 201.  Excuhku  divum  cetemas.  "  The  eternal  watches  of 
the  gods,"  t.  e.  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Alluding  to  the  sacred  fire  or 
light  kept  alive  by  a  wakeful  priesthood. — Peouaum  cruore,  &c.  **  By 
the  blood  of  victims,"  &c.  Construe  tolum  as  the  accusative,  d»> 
pending,  like  ignem,  on  sacraverat.    So  also  limina, 

203.  Amens  animi.  "  Distracted  in  mind."  Ck>mpard  line  197. — 
Aecetuus.  See  note  on  line  64. — 204.  Media  inter  numina  ditum, 
'*  Amid  the  very  statues  of  the  gods."  Equivalent  to  medioe  inter 
divos. 

205.  MuUa.  "Earnestly."  Consult  note  on  I  93.-206.  Cui  nune 
Maurusia,  &c.  "  Unto  whom  the  Maurusian  nation,  that  feast  on 
embroidered  couches,  now  pour  forth  in  libation  the  honouring  liquor 
of  the  god  of  the  wine-press." — Maurwia  gens.  Another  name  for 
the  Mauri,  or  ancient  Moorish  race. — 207*  £!pulata.  The  aorist  par- 
ticiple, denoting  what  is  habitual  or  customary.  Henee  its  meaning 
here  as  a  present. — Lenamm  honorem,  Bacchus  was  called  Lenants 
('O  Aiyvaioc),  or  "  the  god  of  the  wine-press,"  from  Xijvoc,  "  a  wine- 
press," this  machine  being  sacred  to  him.  As  regards  the  force  of 
hanoremf  consult  note  on  i.  736. 

208.  Hcec.  Referring  to  the  conduct  of  ^neas  and  Dido,  and  bis 
own  slighted  love.— 209.  Ccecique  in  nubibus  ignes,  &c.  "  And  do  thy 
lightnings,  moving  blindly  amid  the  clouds,  serve  only  to  terrify  our 
minds  (with  idle  apprehensions),  and  mingle  together  unmeaning 
sounds  f' — 210.  Miscent.  Some  make  this  govern  animos,  or  eos, 
understood,  and  regard  murmura  as  its  nominative ;  a  construction 
which  Wunderlich  very  properly  pronounces  "  intolerable." 

211.  Urbem  exiguam,  &c.  "  Hath  built  a  paltry  city,  for  a  stipu- 
lated price,"  «.  e,  hath  paid  a  price  for  permission  to  erect  it.  Con- 
sult note  on  i.  368. — 212.  ZAtus  arandum.  "  A  tract  of  shore  to  be 
cultivated."  The  immediate  territory  of  Carthage  lay  along  the 
coast. — 213.  Loci  leges,  "  Jurisdiction  over  the  district,"  t.  e,  over 
the  portion  of  coast  thus  granted  to  her. — Nostra  connubia,  "  Our 
offer  of  marriage." 

215.  Et  nunc  %Ue  Paris,  &c.  "  And  now  this  Paris,  with  his 
effeminate  train."  The  name  Paris  is  here  employed  as  synonymous 
with  all  that  is  unmanly  and  womanish.  And  again,  as  the  first 
Paris  robbed  Menelaus  of  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  so  this  second 
Paris  has  deprived  larbas  of  her  whom  he  had  hoped  to  have  made 
his  own. — St^nieiro.  This  epithet  contains  a  covert  allusion  to  the 
Galli,  or  priests  of  the  Phrygian  goddess  Cybele. 

216.  MceoniA  mentum  mitrd,  &c.  "Bound  benea&  his  chin  with  a 
Lydian  cap,  and  as  to  his  hair,  moist  (with  perfumes),  enjoys  the 
prize  that  has  been  wrested  from  me."  By  the  "  Lydian "  is  here 
meant  in  reality  the  Phrygian  cap,  which  was  accustomed  to  be 
fastened  under  the  chin  with  lappets.  It  is  not,  as  some  think,  a 
female  head-dress  worn  by  a  man,  but  a  part  of  the  male  Phrygian 
attire.  larbas  regards  it  as  a  piece  of  gross  effeminacy  to  wear 
such  a  cap,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  female  covering  for  the  head. 

218.  Jyos  munera  templis,  &c.    "We,  foraootYv,  ^m%wft.v«\i^^,  «J» 
bearin^r  gOta  to  thy  temples,  and  are  cheriBkung  «a  v^Vft  Uxaa^^  ^»  «• 
T  2 
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and  are,  to  no  purpose,  proudly  relying  on  our  supposed  descent  £n>m 
thee. 

219.  Aratque  tenentem,  i,  e,  holding  one  of  the  horns,  or  comers  of 
the  altar,  as  was  usual  with  suppliants. — 222.  AUoquUur,  Last  syl- 
lable lengthened  by  the  arsis  or  caesura. — 223.  Vade  <»ge,  Ae.  ^  Ck>me, 
go,  my  son  ;  summon  the  zephyrs,"  t.  e.  to  waft  thee  on  thy  way. — 
225.  £!nptfcto^.  ^Lmgers." — Urbet.  Alluding  to  Laviuium,  and  re- 
motely to  Rome. — 226.  Cderei  aurcu.  Alluding  to  the  swiftness  of 
the  breezes  that  would  bear  Mercury  on  his  way. 

227.  Talem.  «  As  such  a  one."— 228.  Ideoque  bit  vindieai.  «  And, 
therefore,  twice  rescues  him."  Obserre  the  use  of  the  present 
where  we  would  expect  a  past  tense.  This  is  done  either  to  bring 
the  action  more  before  the  eyes,  or  else  because  the  circumstances 
alluded  to  are  still  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Ve- 
nus had  twice  saved  her  son  from  impending  death  :  once  in  the 
combat  with  Diomede,  when  he  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  the 
blow  of  a  vast  stone,  and  would  certainly  have  been  slain  had  not 
Venus  enveloped  him  in  a  cloud  and  borne  him  away  {Iliad,  v.  315)  ; 
and  a  second  time,  when,  under  her  protection,  he  escaped  unharmed 
from  the  flames  of  Troy,  and  from  the  very  midst  of  the  Greeks. 

229.  Sed  fore,  qui,  &c.  ^  But  that  he  would  be  one  who  should 
rule  over  Italy,  pregnant  with  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  fierce  in 
war." — Imperiis.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural. — 231.  Proderet, 
Should  show  by  his  prowess  that  he  was  a  true  descendant  of  Teucer, 
and  at  the  same  time  reflect  credit  on  his  progenitors. 

233.  Nee  super  ipse  suA,  &c.  ^  And  he  himself  attempts  no  arduous 
deed  in  behalf  of  his  own  renown." — 233.  Laboret  mdiri  equivalent, 
generally,  to  labores  suscipere. — 234.  Ascanione  pater,  &c.,  i.  e.  does  he 
intend,  from  a  feeling  of  envy,  to  deprive  Ascanius  also  of  the  high 
privilege  of  founding  the  Roman  name  I 

236.  Quid  etruit  1  "  What  does  he  propose !"— /^.  One  of  the 
short  component  vowels  is  elided,  and  then  the  remaining  one  •  is 
lengthened  by  the  arsis ;  so  that,  apparently,  no  elision  takes  place. 
(Consult  Anthon^B  Latin  Prosody,  p.  1 10.) — Inimica  in  getite.  Said  in 
anticipation,  and  with  prophetic  allusion  to  the  wars  between  Rome 
and  Carthage. — 237*  Haso  tumma,  &c.  ^  This  is  the  sum  (of  what  we 
enjoin)  ;  in  this  be  thou  a  messenger  from  us."  Nostri,  genitive 
plural.  The  expression  nostri  nuntius  is  equivalent,  as  Wagner  re- 
marks, to  *' qui  nuntius  a  nobis  mittitur.'*  Virgil  is  fond  of  thus 
joining  a  substantive  with  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  ;  as, 
toUUia  nostri  {JSn,  viii.  514) ;  potentia  nostri  (x.  72). 

239.  Talaria  aurea.  *'  The  golden  sandals."  These,  as  is  men- 
tioned immediately  after,  were  winged. 

241.  Rapido  pariter,  &c.  i.  e.  as  rapid  as  the  blast — 242.  Vir^am* 
*^  His  wand."  This  was  the  caducous.  It  is  sometimes  represented 
with  wings,  sometimes  not. 

Animas  ille  evocat  Oroo,  Mercury,  with  his  caduceus,  summons 
the  souls  of  the  departed  from  Orcus,  or  the  lower  world,  as  in  the 
case  of  Protesilaus,  for  example,  who  obtained  permission  from 
Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  visit  for  a  short  period  the  regions  of 
light. — 243.  MittU,  *•  He  escorts."  Compare  the  Greek  rdq  ^vvdc 
wsftirtt, — 244.  Dai  somnos  admUque.  In  imitation  of  Homer  (Oayss. 
xxiv,  3,  seq,) 

ry  T  dv^piuv  u^iiara  0%\^w 
tify  iOfXct^  ro^C  S'  a^t  leal  i)irvu»ovTa^Vx^V^%v« 
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I^  lumina  morte  raignai.  ^'And  unseals  the  eyes  from  death," 
f.  e.  breaks  from  off  the  eyes  the  seal  that  death  is  setting  there  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  restores  to  life  those  who  are  on  the  point  of 
death.  The  common  translation,  '^  closes  the  eyes  in  deaui,"  has 
nothing  to  authorize  it.  The  ordmary  meaning  of  rettgnare  is  **  to 
open  "  (literally,  "  to  unseal "),  and  we  have  merely  to  choose  be- 
tween two  different  modes  of  adapting  this  meaning  to  the  passage 
under  consideration.  One  mode  is  that  of  Forcellini  and  Heyne, 
*'  relaxes  the  eyes  in  death,''  t.  e.  causes  the  eye  to  lose  its  lustre, 
and  grow  dim  and  powerless  as  death  is  coming  on.  The  other  is 
that  of  Wagner,  which  we  have  adopted  as  the  preferable  one.  It 
assigns  a  fifth  office  to  Mercury,  that  of  recalling  to  life  those  who  are 
on  the  point  of  perishing,  and  reminds  us  of  the  '^r&oocaium  a  morte 
Dareta"  {JEn,  v.  476,)  where  Dares  is  represented,  not  as  having 
already  died,  but  as  having  been  saved  from  death  when  in  imminent 
danger  of  perishing.  The  ablative  morte,  ^from  death,"  will  be 
found  supported  by  the  following  passages,  among  many  others  that 
might  be  cited  ;  "  Urbe  reportat "  (Georg.  i.  276)  ;  "  aeie  revocaveris  ** 
(Gtorg,  iv.  88) ;  *'pelago  a  flammis  restantia  **  {jEn.  i.  679)  ; 
"  Acheronte  remissos  **  (^n,  v.  99) ;  *'refiuib  ccmpis  "  '(uEn,  ix.  32)  ; 
*^gaU&  dypeoque  resultant"  (JSn.  x.  330),  &c.  Symmons  follows 
Wagner  :  "  And  vindicates  from  death  the  rigid  eye."  So  also  Yoss: 
**  Und  vom  Tod*  auch  die  Augen  entsiegelt,"  **  And  from  death  too 
the  eyes  he  unsealeth." 

246.  IU&  fretusy  &c.  "Trusting  to  this,  he  drives  onward  the 
winds,  and  breasts  the  troubled  clouds."  Mercury,  passing  through 
the  sea  of  clouds,  is  compared  to  a  swimmer  breasting  the  waves. — 
247.  Duri,  "  Rugged." — Caelum  qui  vertice  fuleit.  **  Who  supports 
the  heavens  with  his  head."  "  Our  poet,"  observes  Valpy,  "  rejpre- 
sents  Atlas  in  another  passage  as  one  *  cetherios  humero  qui  tustinet 
orbes '  {JEn.  viii.  137) ;  and  Ovid,  as  *  cetkerium  qui  fert  eertkibut 
cuem  *  (Met,  \i.  176).  In  the  attitude  which  ancient  statuaries  gave  ' 
him,  he  appears  to  sustain  the  globe  at  once  by  his  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders." 

248.  Cut  piniferum  caput,  "Whose  pine-crowned  head."  Ac- 
cording to  modem  and  more  accurate  accounts,  the  summits  of 
Atlas,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Morocco,  under  the  latitude  of  32%  ard 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  *' Piniferum  caput"  therefore,  is  a 
mere  poetical  image.  The  sides  of  Atlas,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
Virgil  covers  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  abound  with  forests,  except 
that  which  faces  the  Atlantic.  Here  the  aspect  of  the  mountain  is 
bleak  and  cold. 

261.  Prcecipitant.  Supply  se, — Senit,  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Atlas 
having  been  changed  into  a  mountain  from  the  human  shape. 

262.  Cyllenius,  "  Mercury  was  called  "  Cyllenius,"  from  Mount 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  on  which  he  was  bom. — Paribus  nitens  alis, 
**  Poising  himself  on  even  pinions."  So  Trapp. — 264.  Avi  similis. 
This  bird  is  named  by  Homer  Xapoc,  probably  a  species  of  seagull. 

266.  Haud  aliter,  &c.  This  line,  and  the  two  verses  that  follow, 
are  regarded  as  spurious  by  some  of  the  best  critics.  The  arguments 
against  their  authenticity  are  as  follows :  1.  The  267th  verse  is 
omitted  by  one  MS.,  the  268th  by  several.  In  some  MSS.,  again, 
the  268th  is  placed  before  the  267th.  2.  The  words  "  terrcu  tnt«r 
caelumque  "  do  not  apply  to  a  low  flight,  as  M.erc\ui;^^«  Tio^  ^«j&^  \s<a^ 
to  a  high  one;  and,  besides^  Mercury's  fligVit  vi«ca  \ifeVN^«ssL  ^^^'^ 
T  3 
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and  sea,  not  betwe^i  sky  and  land.  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  the 
comparison  with  a  seabird  would  by  no  means  hold  good.  3.  The 
2&8th  line  is  objectionable  on  many  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  if 
tenUns  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  assertion  is  of  course 
erroneous,  since  Mercury  came  as  a  messenger  from  Jupiter,  not 
from  Atlas.  On  the  other  hand,  if  wniens  stands  for  ''  descending,'' 
or  *'  coming  last  from,'*  it  is  certainly  a  very  forced  meaning  for  it  to 
have.  Besides,  why  thrust  in  any  mention  of,  or  allusion  to  the 
pedigree  of  Mercury  I  Nothing  could  be  more  out  of  place  here. 
4.  The  comparison  is  too  unimportant  a  one  to  be  carried  on  through 
so  many  lines  ;  and,  besides,  Virgil  only  introduces  the  haud  aliter  or 
hcuid  UCU8  clause  when  the  subject  is  a  striking  and  marked  one. 
6.  Lines  256  and  257  end  with  a  very  offensive  rhyme,  which  is  any- 
thing else  but  Virgilian.  These  objections  ^tre  amply  sufficient  to 
prove  that  tbey  are  spurious. 

Volabat,  Bentley  suggests  legtbat^  so  as  to  govern  littu  in  the 
succeeding  line.  A  happy  emendation  certainly,  though  sanctioned 
by  no  MS. — 257.  Lvtw  arenomm  ac  Libyce,  &c.  **  And  skim  along 
the  sandy  shore  of  Libya,  and  cleave  the  winds."  As  secabati  pro- 
perly applies  to  veintot,  we  must  either  suppose  a  zeugma  to  take  place, 
or  understand  some  verb  like  legebat  to  govern  litus.  Both  expedients 
are  awkward. — 258.  McUemo  ah  avo.  Atlas  was  the  father  of  Maia, 
the  mother  of  Mercury,  and,  of  course,  the  maternal  grandsire  of  the 
latter. 

259.  Magalia.  The  cabins  or  huts  of  the  African  shepherds, 
already  referred  to  in  a  previous  book.  These  had  been  in  part  sup- 
planted by  the  buildings  of  Carthage  ("magalia  qwmoUun"  i.  421), 
while  they  formed  in  part  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  was  in  the 
suburbs,  then,  that  Mercury  alighted,  for  here  it  would  be  most 
likely  that  he  would  find  ^Sneas  unaccompanied  by  the  Queen. — 260. 
jiroes.  **  Towers,"  ».  e.  along  the  ramparts,  as  well  as  other  lofty 
defences.— ^c  teeta  novantew.  '*  And  raising  new  dwellings,"  t.  e, 
where  magalia  had  previously  stood. 

261.  Atque  Uli  stdlatue,  &c  "  And  (what  was  even  still  worse), 
he  had  a  sword  studded  with  yellow  jasper,  while  a  cloak,  hanging 
down  from  his  shoulders,  blazed  with  Tyrian  purple."  Heyne  regards 
atque  as  a  very  troublesome  intruder.  This,  however,  is  wrong. 
The  presence  of  aiqve  is  all-important  here,  and  a  very  emphatic 
meaning  is  connected  with  it.  It  denotes  the  wonder  and  indignation 
of  the  god  at  beholding  ^Eneas,  not  only  busily  employed  in  rearing 
a  city,  destined  hereafter  to  prove  so  hostile  to  his  own  posterity,  but 
even  wearing  openly  on  his  person  the  gifts  of  the  guilty  partner  of 
his  love.     So  Wagner.     (QucBst.  Virg,  xxxv.  22.) 

Stdlatus,  The  hilt  and  sheath  were  ornamented  with  jasper, 
which  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  the  studs  resembling  so  many  stars. — 
Icuplde  fulva,  Jasper  is  commonly  of  a  green  colour.  Servius,  how- 
ever, says  that  a  yellow  species  was  also  found,  for  which  he  cites 
the  authority  of  Pliny  ;  but  no  such  statement  is  made  by  the  latter 
writer.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  yellow  kind  of  gem  is  meant, 
to  which  the  name  of  jasper  was  loosely  applied.  ^  Jameson,"  ob- 
serves Dr.  Moore,  ^  may  say  with  truth,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
particular  stone  denominated  jasper  by  the  ancients,  for  certainly 
there  is  no  one  stone  to  which  the  description  of  jasper  could  be 
Applied  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  m  olVien,  \t  v«  evident  that  several  diffe- 
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rent  minerals  were  comprehended  under  a  single  name."  (Moore'i 
Am.  Mineralogy y  p.  164.) 

262.  Lcena,  This  is  the  same  word  with  the  Greek  •xkaXva,  and  b 
radically  connected  with  \dxvfi,  lana,  or  ''  wool."  It  signifies,  pro- 
perly, a  woollen  cloak,  the  doth  of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary 
thickness,  shaggy  upon  both  sides,  and  worn  over  the  pallium,  or 
toga,  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  Here,  however,  without  losing  its 
general  force,  it  means  one  of  a  more  ornamental  nature  than  ordi- 
nary.— 264.  Et  tenui  telcu,  &c.  *^  And  had  worked  the  warp  with  a 
thread  of  gold."  By  tdcu  are  here  meant  the  stamina,  or  warp.  The 
kena,  being  a  winter  garment,  suited  the  season.  Its  purple  colour, 
and  the  golden  threads  interwoven  with  the  warp,  befitted  the  rank 
of  the  wearer. 

266.  Continuo  invadit,  "  He  straightway  accosts  him." — Nunc. 
Emphatic:  **n(m,**  when  you  have  an  enterprise  of  so  much  moment 
to  accomplish. — 266.  Uxorius.  '*  A  slave  to  a  woman."  Equival^at 
to  nimium  uxori  (i.  e.  femince)  dedUut,  thou  art  now  doing  what  a 
woman  prescribes,  not  what  a  man  who  has  such  high  destinies  to 
accomplish  should  mark  out  for  himself. 

268.  Demittit.  **  Sends  down,"  t.  «.  has  just  sent  down.  Observe 
the  use  of  the  present  to  indicate  how  rapidly  Jove's  messenger  has 
sped  his  way. — 269.  Qui  numine  torquet.  ^  Who  causes  to  revolve 
by  his  divine  will."  Torquet  appears  to  refer  here  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth  around  its  axis  ;  for,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Cicero  (Aead. 
QucBSt,  iv.  39,  123),  Virgil  would  seem  to  have  been  aware, ''  Terram 
eircum  axem  te  mmtnd  edentate  eonvertere  et  turquere"  Some  render 
numine  torquet,  "  moves  at  will,"  which  appeai-s  directly  opposite  to 
the  meaning  of  the  poet. 

270.  Jubi.  Observe  again  the  peculiar  force  of  the  present. — 271. 
Teria  otia.  **  Art  thou  wasting  thy  time."  In  otia  lurks  the  idea  of 
time  spent  in  total  inaction,  as  far  as  the  high  destinies  of  the  hero 
are  concerned. 

276.  Debeniwr.  "Are  due  (by  the  fates)."— 276.  Tali  ore.  «In 
such  language."  Equivalent  to  talibui  verbis. — 277*  Mortales  visus. 
**  Mortal  viiiion."  It  applies  merely  to  the  person  whom  he  was 
addressing,  and  by  whom  alone  he  was  seen. — Medio  sermone. 
Abruptly;  without  waiting  for  any  reply.— 278.  Etprooul  in  tenuem, 
&c.  A  beautiful  image.  The  god  appeared  to  retire  gradually  from 
before  him,  and  to  melt  away  in  the  distance  into  air. 

280.  Arrectas.  "  Was  raised  on  end."  Supply  sun^— 283.  Ambire. 
The  literal  meaning  of  this  verb,  in  the  present  passage,  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  our  vulgar  English  phrase,  "  to  get  around,"  i.  e.  to  sooth. 
— 284.  Quof  prima  exordia  sumat,  t.  e.  among  the  various  modes  of 
opening  a  conversation  with  the  queen  on  the  subject  of  his  departure, 
what  one  shall  he  in  preference  adopt ! 

286.  Atque  animum,&.c.  "  And  now  he  transfers  his  rapid  thoughts 
to  this  (mode  of  proceeding),  now  to  that."  Verses  286  and  286 
appear  again  in  book  viiL  20,  21,  and  are  omitted  here  by  Brunck. 
Wagner,  however,  defends  them  very  successfully. 

287.  HcBO  aUemanti,  &c.  "  To  him,  fluctuatmg  m  mind."— 288. 
Serestum.  The  common  text  has  Cloanthum,  for  which  we  have 
given  Serestumj  with  Wagner,  on  the  authority  of  the  best  MSB. 
Brunck  is  altogether  wrong  in  supposing  that  Sergestum  and  Serestum 
are  merely  variations  of  one  and  the  same  name. — 289.  CJowsetfv  at^jevX 
taciti,  &c.  '*  (Directing  them)  secretly  to  ec^vap  tlhe  i^'^V.,  ^vk^ «£seEEk^«» 
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their  companions  on  the  shore."  In  wecU  is  implied  also  the  idea  of 
Mon^iu,  ''directing." — 290.  Arma.  Not  ''naval  equipments,"  as 
some  render  it,  but  "  arms."  Naval  equipments  are  already  implied 
in  doMtem  aptent. — Et  quoB  tity  &c.  "  And  to  dissemble  as  to  what 
may  be  the  cause  of  this  change  of  affairs." 

291.  Quando  optima  Dido,  &c.  "  Since  the  generous  Dido  is  igno- 
rant (of  what  is  passing)." — Quando,  for  quoniam. — Optima,  Intended 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  indulgent  hospitality  of  the  queen.  The 
term,  however,  sounds  coldly  to  a  modem  ear. — 293.  TetUaiunfm 
adiiut,  &c.  "  Will  try  (gentle)  avenues  of  approach  (unto  her  feel- 
ings), and  what  may  be  tLe  most  fitting  moments  for  addressing  her ; 
what  mode  of  proceeding  may  be  &vourable  for  the  case."  In  verse 
423  a  species  of  inverted  arrangement  takes  place  :  "  moUa  adittts  et 
temporaJ* 

MoUittima  tempora,  t.  e.  when  he  may  be  able  to  unfold  his  future 
plans  to  the  queen,  with  the  least  pain  to  her  feelings. — 295.  Faea- 
iunt,  "  Proceed  to  execute."  An  old  form.  So  in  Ennius,  "  dicta 
fttcestuntJ* 

296.  With  excepit  we  may  supply  tentu,  metUe,  or  something  equi- 
valent.— 298.  Omnia  tuta  timens.  "  Fearing  all  things  (even  though 
safe),"  i.  e,  regarding  everything  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  and  alarm  ; 
even  what  was  perfectly  safe,  and  ought  not  in  i«ality  to  have  ex- 
cited such  feelings  in  her. 

298.  Eadem  impia  Fama,  &c.  "The  same  unpitying  Rumour 
brought  intelligence  to  her  frantic." — 301.  Q;nalit  Thjfiat.  Like  a 
Bacchant  aroused  by  the  opening  rites  of  the  god,  when  the  triomial 
orgies  stimulate  her  on  the  name  of  Bacchus  being  heard.*' 

The  expression  commowre  sacra  is  a  technical  one.  The  temples 
are  thrown  open  ;  the  altars  prepared  for  sacrifice  ;  the  sacred  ves- 
sels and  utensils  are  brought  out ;  dances  and  processions  arranged, 
&c.  In  other  words,  the  sacred  things  are  set  in  modioli,  "sacra  coni- 
mota  sunt." 

302.  Thyiat,  From  the  Greek  QvIclq,  This  is  the  more  correct 
form.  Thyas  comes  from  6vac»  which  latter  is  only  employed  when 
the  first  syllable  is  wanted  to  be  short. — Audito  Baedko,  Referring 
to  the  cry  lo  Baccke  !  as  uttered  by  the  Bacchanals. — Stimulant,  The 
cry  urges  her  on  to  join  the  crowd  of  worshippers. — Trieterica  Orpicu 
AUuding  to  the  old  form  of  celebrating  the  orgies.  This  was  done 
every  third  year  by  the  Thebans  on  Mount  Cithseron,  and  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  later  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  as  celebrated 
by  the  Athenians.  The  latter  was  annual.  The  celebration  on 
Mount  Cithseron  was,  moreover,  a  nocturnal  one. 

306.  Before  posse  supply  te, — Tacitus.  "  In  silence,"  t.  e.  without 
my  knowledge.— 309.  Hiberno  sidere,  "  Under  a  wintry  star,"  t.  e, 
in  the  wintry  season.  Navigation  among  the  ancients  was  governed 
by  the  observation  of  the  stars.  In  the  period  of  the  year  then  ap- 
proaching storms  must  be  expected. — 310.  MedOs  aquHonibus,  "  In 
the  midst  of  the  northern  blasts."  The  north  wind  would  be  quite 
contrary  to  .£neas,  as  he  was  to  sail  from  Africa. 

311.  Quidi  si  non  arra  aliena,  &c.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
this  :  If  Troy  were  even  remaining,  and  thou  wert  about  to  return  to 
it,  not  to  seek  foreign  lands  and  unknown  abodes,  thou  surely  oughtest 
not  to  think  even  of  going  back  to  Troy  at  this  inclement  season. 

314.  Per  ego  has  laorymaa.  "  I  (do  adjure)  thee  by  these  teara" 
It  ia  better  to  understand  obtcstor  l^ero,  an^  cooaXx^sA  ort)>gbtec  In  the 
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sentence.  The  position  of  the  words  is  in  accordance  with  Greek 
usage,  the  personal  pronoun  heing  placed  between  the  preposition 
and  the  noun  governed  by  it ;  a  construction  intended  to  express 
strong  emotion.  Compare  the  Greek,  tt/ooc  ct  r&v  yovdratv. — 315. 
QuancU)  aliud  mihi,  &c.  ^  Since  I  have  left  to  my  wretched  self  no 
other  means  of  persuading  thee,"  t.  e.  no  other  means  but  tears  and 
entreaties. 

317.  Fuit  autf  &c.  "  Or  if  to  thee  aught  of  mine  was  ever  pleas- 
ing." Compare  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  twelfth  book  (v.  882). 
**  Aut  qtiidquam  mihi  dulce  nuorum,  te  8ine,Jrater,  erit" — 319.  Exue. 
**  Forego  that  resolve  of  thine." 

320.  Nomadumque  tyranni.  "  And  the  kings  of  the  Numidians." 
Alluding  particularly  to  Jarbas.  Tyrannus  used  in  its  primitive 
meaning  (like  the  Greek  rvpawoc)^  as  equivalent  to  rex. — 321.  Infenti 
Tyrii,  **  The  Tyrians  are  offended  with  me,"  t.  e.  the  Tyrian  nobles 
who  had  sought  her  hand  in  marriage.  (Compare  line  3C.) — Te 
propter  eundem,  &c.  *'  On  thy  account,  too,  my  honour  has  been  lost." 
Virgil  is  said  to  have  recited  these  lines  with  wonderful  pathos  and 
effect,  when  privately  reading  the  third  and  foui*th  books  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Augustus.    So  Servius. 

323.  Monbundam.  "  Soon  about  to  die."  Priscian  (xiii.  6,  24) 
reads  morituram. — Hogpes.  As  iEneas  proves  by  his  conduct  that  he 
does  not  consider  himself  bound  by  the  matrimonial  tie,  it  remains 
for  Dido  only  to  view  him  in  that  relation  to  her,  in  which  he  must 
admit  himself  to  stand,  that  of  ^  a  guest." — 324.  De  conjuge.  ^  From 
that  of  husband." 

326.  An  mea  PygmaHon^  &c.  "  Shall  it  be  until  my  brother  Pyg- 
malion," &c.  With  an  we  must  associate  the  idea  of  morer  under- 
stood, from  moror  which  precedes. — 327*  Mihi  de  te  tuscepta  fiiisset, 
"  Had  been  bom  to  me  by  thee."  The  prose  form  is  ex  fo.— 329.  Qui 
te  tamen  ore  referret.  "  Who  might,  however,  resemble  thee  in  look 
(alone),"  ».  e.  in  countenance  not  in  mind. — 330.  Capta  aut  deserta. 
**  Deceived  or  deserted."  We  have  given  a/utf  the  reading  of  several 
MSS.  and  of  the  editions  before  that  of  Heinsius.  Some  render  capta 
**  a  captive,"  which  is  not  so  good. 

331.  Immota.  "  Fixed  (on  the  ground)." — 333.  Ego  te,  quce  plurima 
fando,  &c.  "  Never  will  I  deny  that  thou  hast  deserved  well  of  me 
in  the  case  of  very  many  favours  which  thou  canst  enumerate  in 
speaking,"  «.  e,  that  thou  hast  bestowed  numerous  favours  upon  me. 
The  full  form  of  expression  would  be  :  Nunquam  negabo  te  promeritam 
esse  {de  me,  quod  ad  plurima  beneficia),  quce  plurima  {benefida)  tales 
enumerare  fando. 

335.  ElisscB,  He  calls  her  by  a  more  endearing  and  familiar  name, 
but  its  employment  on  this  occasion  sounds  almost  like  mockery. 
The  appellation  is  said  to  mean  "  the  exulting,"  or  "  joyous  one." 
(Gesenius,  Phoen.  Hon.  p.  406.)  Bochart  makes  it  signify  ^'the 
divine  maiden,"  but  erroneously. — 336.  Dum  memor  ipse  inei,  &c.  i.  e, 
as  long  as  memory  retains  her  seat  within  me,  &c. 

337.  Pro  re,  "  In  relation  to  the  present  matter."  Wunderlich 
makes  re  the  same  as  discestu,  but  in  this  he  is  wrong.  It  is  equiva- 
lent rather,  to  pro  re  natd,  i.  e.  ut  res  comparata  est. — 339.  Neo  con- 
jugis  unquam,  &c.  ^  Nor  did  I  ever  pretend  a  lawful  union,  or 
enter  into  a  compact  such  as  this."  Some  explain  prcetendi  by 
pratuli,  "  nor  did  I  ever  bear  before  me  the  torch  of  marria^««" 
T6 
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Bat  it  was  not  the  Roman  eostom  tor  the  bridegroom  to  bear  a 
torch. 

340.  Meiiauspieiis,  *<  Under  my  own  guidance." — 341. — EtqwiU 
maA  wmpomen  euros.  **  And  to  lull  my  cares  to  rest  in  my  own  way." 
Litoally,  '*  of  my  own  accord.'* — 342.  Urhem  Trojanam  primmmy  &e. 
**  I  would  cherish  before  ererything  else/'  &c  Obeenre  the  peculiar 
force  afprimum. — The  meaning  is,  that  he  would  honour^  according 
to  custom,  with  yeariy  sacrifices,  the  remains  of  his  depaiied  friends 
and  countrymen. — 344.  Et  reeidica  wuMUf  Ac  **  And  I  would  with 
this  hand  hare  established  for  the  vanquished,  Pergamus  rising  from 
its  fall.*'  Observe  the  continued  action  in  eoloremy  and  the  final  or 
complete  action  in  pontmetn. 

345.  Ghymcnu  ApoUo.  «  The  Grynean  ApoUo."  So  called  from 
the  city  of  Gryneam  or  Giynea,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  near  the 
northern  confines,  and  which  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  and 
oracle  of  Apollo.— 346.  Lyna  toria.  ^  The  Lycian  oracles.''  Re- 
ferring to  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Patara  in  Lyda.  Ser- 
Tins  regards  both  Grynettu  ApoUo  and  Lydas  tortet  as  mere  orna- 
mental expressions,  and  makes  the  oracular  responses  to  which 
.£neas  alludes  to  faiave  been  given,  in  reality,  at  Dolus.  This^  how- 
ever, is  too  frigid.  The  allusion  must  be  to  actual  oracles  obtained 
from  Gryneum  and  Patara,  though  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
poem. 

347.  H%6  amtrt  hceo  patriot  at.  ^  This  is  the  object  of  my  love  ; 
this  my  country."  A  cold  and  unfeeling  remark  to  make  to  one  who 
had  loved  him  as  fondly  as  Dido. — Si  U  Ckirthaginit  ofion,  &c.  This 
wretched  sophistry  is  any  thing  but  creditable  to  the  character  of 
/Rneas.  ^  Dido  does  not  complain  of  him,"  observes  an  anonymous 
commentator,  ''(and  it  would  have  been  very  idle  if  she  had)  for 
settling  in  a  foreign  country,  which  he  must  have  done  had  he  stayed 
with  her,  nor  for  his  having  had  a  design  upon  Italy  in  particular 
before  his  arrival  at  Carthage.  But  what  she  blames  him  for  is  his 
deserting  her  now,  after  he  had  so  deeply  engaged  himself;  upon 
which,  according  to  her  doctrine,  he  ought  to  have  altered  his  reso- 
lution. The  supposition,  that  such  flimsy  sophistry  could  justify 
^neas  in  the  eyes  of  Dido,  is  one  of  the  many  proo&  which  Virgil 
has  given  of  his  low  estimate  of  the  female  character ;  yet  the  whole 
is  true  to  nature.  .£neas,  finding  that  he  has  no  valid  defence,  seeks 
to  deceive  himself  and  others  by  a  specious  appeal  to  higher  duties, 
which  he  ought  to  have  thought  of  before  he  contracted  so  close  an 
alliance  with  Dido  and  the  Carthaginians.*' 

349.  QiMB  tandem  AtuoniA,  &c.  *'  Why,  then,  envy  the  Trojans 
their  settling  in  the  Ausonian  land !"  In  other  words,  why  grudge 
the  Trojans  their  Italian  settlements,  when  thou  thyself,  though  a 
native  of  Phoenicia,  dost  prefer  to  dwell  in  a  foreign  city,  the  Car- 
thage of  thine  own  raising  f  — 350.  Fm.  "  Let  it  be  lawful.*'  Sup- 
ply ««. 

353.  Turbtda  imago.  ''The  troubled  image,"  i.  e.  the  troubled 
ghost  Wunderlich  refers  the  epithet  to  the  influence  of  anger,  as 
we  say  turbidut  ir&.  This,  however,  appears  inferior  to  the  common 
mode  of  rendering,  as  we  have  given  it. — 354.  CapUitqite  iKJttria  can, 
"  And  the  injury  done  to  that  beloved  one."  Caput,  by  a  well-known 
poetic  usage,  for  the  whole  person,  or  the  individual  himself. — 355. 
jFiOalibut  arms.    "  His  destined  Unds." 
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357.  Tettor  fUrumque  caput.  ^I  call  to  witness  both  thee  and 
myself/'  t.  e.  I  swear  it  by  thy  life  and  my  own.  Some  refer  utrum- 
que  caput  to  ^neas  and  Ascanius.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to 
apply  it  to  iEueas  and  Dido. 

358.  Manifetio  in  lumine,  <<Amid  clearest  light."  The  light, 
namely,  which  encompassed  the  persons  of  divinities. — 359.  /»- 
tranUm  mures,  Mercmy,  it  will  be  remembered,  alighted  in  the 
suburbs  of  Carthage. — 360.  Define  tneque  tuis,  &c.  Heyne :  "  In- 
cendere,  commovere;  luctu,  dolore  et  ird  exasperare.**  The  harsh 
arrangement,  and  equally  harsh  cadence  of  ^is  line,  are  very  re- 
markable. From  the  circumstance  of  a  hemistich  following,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  poet  had  left  the  spee<^  of 
iEneas  unfinished,  intending  to  complete  and  retouch  it  at  some 
future  day. 

**  The  conduct  of  ^neas  on  this  trying  occasion,"  remarks  Sym- 
mons,  **  and  his  reply  to  the  pathetic  address  of  the  much-injured 
queen,  discover  too  much  hardness  and  insensibility  to  be  quite  for- 
given, though  he  acts  under  the  command  of  Jupiter.  He  assents 
with  too  little  apparent  reluctance  to  the  mandate  of  the  Olympian 
king ;  and  we  should  have  liked  him  more  if  his  piety  in  this  in- 
stance had.  been  less.  There  is  also  in  his  speech,  and  especially  at 
the  close  of  it,  a  peculiar  harshness,  to  which  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
be  reconciled.  It  would  seem  that  Virgil,  intent  upon  the  main 
object  of  his  poem,  and  resolved,  in  this  part  of  it,  to  excite  our  pas- 
sions to  their  most  intense  degree,  was  careless  of  minuter  delicacies, 
and  was  not,  perhaps,  desirous  of  softening  down  any  of  the  rough- 
nesses of  effect." 

362.  TaJia  cUcentemf  &c  **  Him,  all  along,  while  uttering  these 
things,  she  eyes  with  half-averted  look." — 363.  Totumque  pererrat 
luminUms  tacitis,  &c.  *'  And  with  silent  look  roams  over  his  whole 
person,  and  (at  length),  inflamed  to  fury,  thus  breaks  forth." 

365.  Neo  tibi  diva  parent.  ''Neither  was  a  goddess  thy  parent." 
Supply  em*.— 367.  Admorunt  ubera,  i.  e.  gave  thee  suck.— 366.  Duri» 
caulilnUy  &c.  *'  Horrid  to  view  with  its  flinty  rocks."  Some  make  it 
equivalent  to  e  durit  cautibuf,  ''horrid  Caucasus  engendered  thee 
out  of  the  flinty  rock."  The  other  interpretation,  however,  is  more 
natural. 

368.  Nam  quid  dissimulo,  &c.  "For  why  do  I  conceal  my  feelings! 
or  to  what  greater  outrages  do  I  reserve  myself !"  $.  e,  why  do  I 
check  the  impulse  of  my  feelings,  as  if  I  had  reason  to  fear  lest  I 
might  exasperate  him  by  what  I  said  \  Can  I  suffer  any  greater 
outrage  and  contumely  than  he  has  already  put  upon  me!--369. 
Numfietu  ingemuit  notArol  "  Did  he  groan  when  I  wept!"  Dido  here 
ceases  to  address  ^neas ;  she  speaks  not  to  him,  but  of  him  as 
absent. — Num  lumina  fiexU  ?  "  Did  he  (once)  bend  his  eyes  upon 
me  V*  Compare  line  331,  **  immota  temhalt  lumina,^* 

371.  Quce  qulbui  antejferam,  &.c,  "To  what  feelings  shall  I  first 
give  utterance  1"  Literally,  "  what  things  shall  I  prefer  to  what !" — 
372.  Oculis  cgquis.    "  With  impartial  eyes." 

374.  Et  regni  demens,  &c.  Compare  line  214—375.  AmiMam  dot- 
tern,  &c.  "  I  restored  his  lost  fleet,  I  rescued  his  companions  from 
death."  Observe  the  zeugma  in  reduxi.  With  dassem  it  has  the 
force  of  renoTom. — 378.  Horrida  jusaa.  So  called  because  one  obeys 
them  with  shuddering,  on  account  of  their  dreadful  import. — 379. 
Sotlica  is  Supens  labor  est  I  &c.    "This,  forsooth^  \&  %.  ^^&r&\.>kdis^ 
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labour  for  the  gcds  above ;  this  care  disquiets  those  tranquil  beings!" 
^neas,  as  a  cloak  for  his  abandonment  of  Dido,  suggests  orders  from 
on  high  which  he  cannot  disobey.  The  irritated  queen  seeks  to  refute 
him  with  doubt  and  incredulity,  and  the  bitterest  irony.  Thou  talkest 
of  the  prophetic  Apollo,  of  the  Lycian  oracles,  of  the  dreadful  man- 
dates which  the  messenger  of  the  skies  has  brought  to  thee  ;  just  as 
if  the  gods  above  would  trouble  themselves  with  thy  concerns,  or 
would  allow  their  calm  and  tranquil  existence  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
cares  for  one  so  perfidious  and  ungrateful ! 

380.  Neque  refeUo,  ^  Nor  do  I  deign  to  confute  thy  words."  The 
natural  consequence  of  the  view  which  Dido  has  taken  of  the  excuses 
of  iEneas  is  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  him  who  has  employed  them. 
She  bids  him  depart :  he  is  too  unworthy  to  be  detained  by  her. 
But  she  expresses,  at  the  same  time,  the  earnest  hope  that  he  may 
be  made  bitterly  to  atone  for  his  baseness. 

382.  Spero  equidem,  &.C.  ^  I  do  indeed  hope,  that  if  the  just  gods 
can  accomplish  any  thing,  thou  wilt  drain  the  cup  of  punishment 
amid  the  rocks  of  ocean." — 383.  Dido.  The  Greek  accusative,  AiS6a, 
At^titf. — 384.  Sequar  atris  ignibw  abteru,  <<  Though  absent,  I  will 
pursue  thee  with  gloomy  fires."  She  is  thinking  of  the  torches  of 
the  Furies  and  their  pursuit  of  the  guilty.  As  if  one  of  these 
avenging  deities,  she  will  be  ever  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  will 
ever  naunt  him  with  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

385.  Et,  quumfrigida  morsy  &c.  <<  And  when  chill  death  shall  have 
separated  these  limbs  from  the  vital  spirit,"  &c.,  ^  thou  shalt  render 
full  atonement :  I  will  hear  of  it  (in  the  world  of  departed  spirits)." 

388.  Et  auras  cegrafugit.  '^  And,  sick  at  heart,  flees  the  light  of 
day."— 392.  Marmoreo  thalamo  for  ad  marmorewn  thalamumf  which 
would  be  the  prose  form  of  expression. 

^A.  Avertere,  "  To  divert."— 395.  ixi6<?/aceM».  **  Shaken."— 396. 
ExsequUur.  "  Proceeds  to  execute." — 397.  Inoumbuwt.  "  Bend  them- 
selves (to  the  work)."  Supply  operi. — Et  litore  eeUas,  &c.  According 
to  the  early  custom,  vessels  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  stem  fore- 
most, when  a  voyage  was  ended,  and  were  supported  by  props  until 
they  were  again  required,  when  they  were  drawn  down  once  more 
to  the  water.— 398.  Uncta  carina.  "  The  tarred  keel."— 399.  Fron- 
dewtea  remos,  et  robora  infabricata.  '^  Oars  with  the  leaves  still  attached 
to  them,  and  unwrought  timber." 

403.  Tectoqne  reponurU.  ''And  lay  it  up  in  their  habitation." 
Imitated  from  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  vi.  1452.  More  careful  modem 
observation  does  not  confirm  this  proof  of  foresight  in  ants,  which 
affords  to  poets  so  frequent  a  subject  of  allusion.  On  fine  days,  it  is 
true,  the  working  ants  bring  out  and  expose  to  the  sun  the  eggs  and 
larvae  ;  but  no  store  of  com,  or  of  other  provisions,  has  been  dis- 
covered, or  is  requisite,  as  in  winter  ants  become  torpid. 

406.  OhnixcB.  "Struggling  against  with  their  shoulders." — Cb- 
gunt  offmina,  &c.    "  Keep  together  the  colunm  of  march." 

409.  Fervere,  "Glow  (with  busy  preparation)."— 410.  Totumque 
Ttderes  migceri,  &c.  "  And  didst  perceive  the  whole  surface  of  ocean 
to  be  disturbed,'^  &c. 

413.  Ire  in  lacrymas.  "  To  have  recourse  to  tears." — 414.  Et  tup- 
plex  anitttos,  &c.  "  And,  as  a  suppliant,  to  make  resentment  yield  to 
love." — 415.  Fnutra  moritura,  "  In  that  event  about  to  die  in  vain," 
».  e.  about  to  die  in  vain,  in  case  she  left  any  one  thing  unattempted. 

417'  Vooat  jam  oairbamt  ciiirat.    "  The  caxwuBa  now  invites  the 
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breezes,"  i.  e.  they  are  now  ready  for  departure,  and  wait  only  for 
the  wind.— 418.  Puppibut  et  IcAi,  &c.  On  the  departure  and  arriyal 
of  vessels  garlands  were  hung  at  the  stem,  the  images  of  the  tutelary 
deities  being  kept  there. — 419.  Hunc  ego  sipotui,  &c.  **  Since  I  was 
able  to  foresee  this  so  heavy  an  affliction."  This  is  all  said  to  deceive 
her  sister.  Dido  wishes  her  to  believe  that  she  knew  all  along  the 
Trojans  must  depart  from  Africa  for  Italy,  and  was  therefore  pre- 
pared for  the  pang  which  she  knew  their  departure  would  cost  her. 
Some  commentators  give  a  very  different  turn  to  the  sentence  by 
making  potui  equivalent  to  potuistem,  and  potero  to  postern.  If  this 
be  correct,  the  use  of  the  tenses  becomes  a  mere  nullity. 

421.  Sdam  U  eoUre,  **  Was  accustomed  to  show  deference  to  thee 
alone."  Supply  toUbcU  to  govern  coUre  and  credere,  or,  what  is  better, 
regard  these  two  last  as  historical  infinitives. — 4^.  Arcanot  sennuy 
&c.  «  His  secret  thoughts."— 423.  Viri  molles  aditut  et  tempora,  «  The 
soft  approaches  unto,  and  the  moments  (that  are  most  favourable  for 
addressing,  the  feelings)  of  the  man,"  «.  e.  the  manner  and  the  time 
of  working  upon  his  feelings. 

427.  Aulide.  At  Atdit,  A  town  and  harbour  of  Boeotia  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euripus,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Chalcis.  It  was  celebrated 
as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet  when  about  to  sail  for  Troy. 
Here,  also,  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  return  to  their 
native  land  until  they  had  taken  the  city  of  Priam. — 427*  Neopatris 
AnchiscBy  &c.  ''  Nor  have  I  disturbed  the  ashes  or  the  shade  of  his 
father  Anchises."  Literally,  ^nor  have  I  torn  away."  The  ex- 
pression revdUre  cineres  refers  to  the  rude  violation  of  a  tomb  by 
removing  from  it  the  ashes  of  the  dead  and  scattering  them  to  the 
winds.  As  this  disturbance  of  the  ashes  was  also  a  disturbance  of 
the  manes,  the  expression  manes  reoelli  is  also  employed,  and  so  fiir 
only  is  it  proper. 

428.  Mea  dicta  demittere.  "  To  let  my  words  descend."— 431.  Non 
jam  eonjugium  antiquum,  &c.  *'  1  ask  not  now  for  that  once-promised 
union,  in  which  he  has  deceived  me." — 432.  Ut  eareat,  ^*  That  he 
forego." — Begnumaue  relinquat,  ^And  relinquish  his  (destined) 
kingdom." — 433.  Tempus  inane  peto,  &c.  "  1  only  seek  for  a  brief 
period,  that  he  well  can  spare."  Observe  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
epithet  inane,  A  period  entirely  empty  for  him,  entirely  disengaged, 
which  he  well  can  spare  me  from  his  present  employment 

Requiem  spatiumque  Jurori,  &c.  <*  As  a  respite,  and  an  interval 
of  time  for  my  maddenmg  passion  to  abate  ;  until  my  (hard)  lot  may 
teach  me,  at  present  quite  overcome  by  sorrows,  the  proper  way  to 
grieve,"  i.  e,  may  teach  me  the  lesson  of  resignation. 

436.  Quam  mihi  cum  dederis,  &c.  <*  Which  when  thou  shalt  have 
granted  to  me,  I  will  send  thee  away  fully  requited  (only)  when  I 
die,"  f.  e.  1  will  return  thy  kindness  during  all  the  rest  of  my  exis- 
tence, and  will  not  consider  the  favour  fully  recompensed  until  the 
moment  of  my  death.  What  the  true  reading  or  meaning  of  this 
passage  is  can  hardly  be  determined.  We  have  given  the  reading  of 
Servius,  and  the  interpretation  of  Heyne.  Quam  mUU  cum  dederity 
cumulatum  morte  remittam,  is  the  worst  lection  of  any.  When  Dido 
was  solicitous,  by  her  fond  message,  to  delay  at  least  the  departure  of 
.^hieas,  it  was  a  strange  argument  to  induce  his  assent,  to  say  that, 
after  aU,  she  would  send  him  away  loaded  with  her  death. 

437.  Fletus.    **  Mournful  messages."     Anna,  in  repeated  \s.\jex- 
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▼lews,  pourtrayB  to  ^neas  the  tears  and  sorrows  of  her  sister,  aad 
oommunicates  to  him  the  entreaties  of  the  Utter. 

442.  Alpiui  Boreee.  In  VirgiPs  native  country,  the  north  winds 
descended  from  the  Alps.— -445.  Ipsa,  ^  The  tree  itself."— 446.  In 
Tariara,  <<  Towards  Tartaros."  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight  observes,  that 
the  oak  in  few  soils  roots  more  than  four  or  five  feet 

448.  Et  penentU  euros,  ^*  And  feels  deep  anguish." — 449.  Laa/inuB 
whuntur  inanes,  ^  Unavailing  tears  are  poured  forth,"  i.  e,  by  Dido 
and  Anna. 

460.  Fatis  exUrrita.  <' Deeply  terrified  at  her  fearful  destiny.*' 
Her  misfortunes  seemed  now  but  too  surely  the  decrees  of  hie, — 451. 
Tadet  eoeli  eontexa  tueri.  '*  She  is  tired  of  beholding  the  arch  of 
heaven."  Cicero  first  employed  this  form  of  expression  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Aratus,  and  was  imitated  afterward  by  Vixgil  and  Ovid. 
Ennius,  however,  long  before,  had  spoken  of  the  '^  Codi  ingente$  for-' 
meet." — Convexa,  Not  put  for  concava,  but  referring  to  the  skies  as 
swelling  upward  and  forming  the  pavement  of  heaven. 

452.  Quo  magis  inceptum,  &c.  The  poet  now  mentions  various  evil 
omens  as  seen  by  Dido,  and  which  all  operate  as  so  many  induce- 
ments unto  her  to  commit  the  act  of  self-destruction.— 454.  Laticet 
migreaeere  Mcros,  &c.  ''The  sacred  liquors  begin  to  turn  black." 
This  refers  to  the  lustral  water,  and  the  offerings  of  milk. — 456. 
Non  ipH  effdta  torori,  A  beautiful  touch  of  nature,  by  which  the  poet 
heightens  the  interest  and  mysterious  nature  of  the  event. 

457.  De  marmore  templum,  &c.  ''A  chapel  of  marble  (in  memory) 
of  her  former  husband"  (Sych»us).— 459.  Velleribm  nivm^  &c. 
**  Snow-white  fillets  and  festal  garlands."  Festa  does  not  so  much 
indicate  anything  joyous  as  rather  what  is  connected  with  ceremo- 
nious observances. — 460.  Hinc.  '*  From  this."  Referring  to  the 
chapel — Exaudiri  voces,  et  terba,  &c.  "Voices  seemed  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  (by  her),  and  the  words  of  her  husband  calling  upon 
her."  Observe  the  force  of  ex  in  composition.— 462.  CulmimAus. 
*'  On  the  palace-tops." — 463.  Queri.  The  historical  infinitive,  in  the 
sense  of  querebcUur. — Et  longcu  in  fletuut,  &c.  '^  And  lengthened  out 
a  long  and  mournful  note."  Servius  says  that  Virgil,  in  this  passage, 
gives  bubo  a  wrong  gender  ;  so  that,  according  to  Heyne,  sola  bubo 
will  be,  in  fact,  sUa  avis  bubo.  Other  grammarians,  however,  make  it 
also  feminine,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  better  way  of  regarding  it  here. 

465.  Agit  ipse  furentany  &c  Nothing  can  be  truer  to  nature  than 
this  description  of  a  troubled  dream.  For  they  who  are  oppressed 
by  heavy  sorrow,  seem  to  themselves,  in  their  dreams,  to  be  travelling 
along  through  fearful  solitudes,  or  to  be  for  ever  roaming  through 
lonely  palaces  and  long-drawn  halls. 

4^.  Eumemdum  veluti,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  legend  of  Pentheus, 
king  of  Thebes,  who  for  his  contempt  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  was 
driven  to  frenzy  by  the  god.  This  is  borrowed  from  the  Bacch«  of 
Euripides  («.  916,  seqq.),  where  the  frenzied  Pentheus  exclaims, 

Kaj  fii^v  opfv  fioi  Svo  fikv  i^Xtovc  ^oku, 
^laadiQ  II  QriPaQf  xal  rroXiofi  irrrdeTOfiov. 

4^\,  Aut  Agamemnoniusj  &c  ''  Or,  (as)  Orestes,  son  of  Agamem- 
non, excited  to  phrensy  on  the  stage,  when  he  seeks  to  flee  frt>m  his 
mother  armed  with  torches,"  &.o.  Orestes  slew  his  mother,  Qytem* 
oeHra,  oo  account  of  her  infidelity  with  ^^gisthus,  and  was  pursued 
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for  this  crime  by  the  shade  of  his  parent  and  by  the  Furies.  He 
became  phrensied  in  consequence.  This  story  was  often  dramatized 
by  the  ancient  poets,  and  we  have  the  "  Orestes  "  of  Euripides  re- 
maining at  the  present  day,  in  which  the  madness  of  the  young  prince 
is  powerfully  pourtrayed.  Here,  however,  Virgil  follows  a  tragedy 
of  Pacuvius,  in  which  Orestes,  on  the  advice  of  his  friend  Pylades, 
goes  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Furies  and  the  shade  of  his 
parent ;  but  the  latter  pursues  him  even  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary,  while  the  Furies  sit  without  waiting  for  him  at  the 
threshold.  We  have  followed  in  ctgitcUus  tcenis  the  order  of  Wun- 
derlich. 

Soenu,  In  the  plural,  because  this  subject  was  often  represented  on 
the  stage. — 472.  Facibus.  The  Furies  were  commonly  represented 
with  torches  in  one  hand,  and  darting  serpents  with  the  other. 

474.  ConcepU  Furicw,  "She  took  the  Furies  to  her  bosom.'' — 
Evicta,  **  Completely  overcome."— 476.  EasigU.  «  She  weighs."— 477. 
Consilium  vuUu  tegft,  &c.  "  She  conceals  her  design  with  her  look, 
and  wears  on  her  brow  the  calmness  of  hope." 

480.  Oceani  finemjuxta,  &c.  i.  e,  near  Uie  very  extremity  of  the 
Western  Ocean.  Virgil  here  follows  the  geographical  ideas  of  an 
age  much  earlier  than  his  own,  according  to  which  Mount  Atlas,  and 
the  adjacent  regions  of  Africa,  formed  the  limits  of  the  world  to  the 
west.  This  is  Homer's  idea,  and  the  ocean  alluded  to  in  the  text  is 
the  Homeric  'QKiavo^,  or  the  vast  river  that  encircles  the  earth. — 
481.  VUimus  locus,  "  The  furthest  region."  We  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  Ethiopians  in  this  quarter.  Homer  divides  this  great 
race  into  the  Eastern  and  Western.  The  former  are  the  people  of 
India,  the  latter  of  Africa.  The  term  "  ^Ethiopian,"  in  ifact,  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  means  any  nation  of  a  dark-brown  com- 
plexion. 

482.  jixem  humero  torquet,  &c.  "  Turns  on  his  shoulder  the  axis  of 
the  sky,  fitted  with  blazing  stars."  Heyne  makes  aptum  equivalent 
to  diainctumy  "studded."  Wagner,  to  instruotum.  The  latter  is 
nearer  the  truth. — Torqitet.  Atlas  supports  the  heavens  on  his 
shoulders,  but  as  the  sky,  while  thus  supported,  had  its  diurnal 
motion,  he  is  said  also  to  impart  this. 

483.  Hinc  mihi  Mcutyloey  &c.  "A  priestess  of  the  Massylian  nation 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  from  this  quarter."  The  Massyli, 
strictly  speaking,  were  a  people  of  Numidia  to  the  east  of  Cape  Tre- 
tum.  Here,  however,  as  this  Massylian  priestess  has  charge  of  the 
temple  and  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  the  epithet  must  be  taken  in 
a  very  general  sense  ;  in  other  words,  MaM»kjlas  would  seem  to  be 
equivalent  to  Irt^yco*.— 484.  Hesperidum,  The  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides are  placed,  by  those  geographical  writers  who  seek  to  convert 
*a  fable  into  reality,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Berenice,  in 
Cyrenaica.  Virgil,  however,  gives  them  a  poetic  locality  near  Mount 
Atlas,  in  the  furthest  west. 

486.  Ramos.  The  boughs  containing  the  golden  apples. — 486. 
Spargens  humida  mella,  &c.  The  commentators,  in  general,  make 
spargens  equivalent  to  prcebetUf  or  objtoiensy  so  that  honey  and  poppy- 
seed  would,  according  to  them,  form  the  entire  food  of  the  dragon. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  spargens  is  to  be  taken  merely  in  its 
literal  sense  of  "  sprinklmg."  The  food  of  the  dragon  was  not  honey 
and  poppy-seed,  but  these  were  sprinkled  upon  lt>  ax^d.  i«cnA^  vol 
agreeable  condiment. 
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487>  Scse  te  earminifntSf  &c.  ^  This  female  engages  to  free  by  (magic) 
eharms  whatsoever  minds  she  may  please  (from  the  passion  of  love).*' 
— 489.  Sittere  aquam  fluviis,  &c.  The  poet  here  enumerates  some 
of  the  usual  wouders  performed  by  the  sorceresses  of  early  times. — 
490.  Noctumosque  ciet  manes,  ''She  summons  also  from  the  tomb 
the  nocturnal  manes,"  i.  e.  she  evokes  also  the  shades  of  the  departed 
by  night. 

492.  Caput,  **  Person."  Consult  note  on  line  354.-493.  Magicas 
inrntamy  &c.  ''  That  I  have  recourse  against  my  will  to  magic  arts." 
Literally,  ''  that  J  am  girded  or  tucked  up,"  in  allusion  to  the  Roman 
custom  of  tucking  up  the  toga,  or  shortening  it  by  means  of  the  umbOf 
or  knot,  in  front,  preparatory  to  active  exertion. — Invitam,  Because 
such  practices  were  offensive  to  the  gods. 

494.  Secreta,  "  In  secret."  For  seorOo, — Tecto  interiore.  "  In  the 
inner  court."  This  reminds  us  of  the  description  of  Priam's  palace. 
(Consult  note  on  ii.  454.)  The  poet  seems  to  have  had  the  Roman 
impluvium  partly  in  view.— 5tt6  aunu,  ''Beneath  the  open  air." 
Wunderlich  and  Wagner  make  this  equivalent  to  in  cUtum,  or  in 
mtblime,  "  on  high,"  "  to  a  great  height."  The  ordinary  interpre- 
tation, however,  is  far  superior. 

495.  Arma  mri.  Referring  to  the  sword  of  ^neas.  (Compare 
lines  5079  ^7-) — ^^6*  Exuviasque  omnes,  "And  all  the  garments 
that  he  hath  left  behind."  This,  though  a  somewhat  homely  direction, 
is  still,  however,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  magic 
rites.  In  cases  where  the  emotion  of  love  was  to  be  extinguished, 
everything  was  destroyed  that  could  have  recommended  itself  to  the 
feelings  by  having  ever  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  perfidious 
lover. 

498.  Cuneta  monumenta,  i,  e,  every  thing  that  may  remind  me  of. — 
600.  N(ms  prcBtexere,  &c.  "That  her  sister,  under  these  strange 
rites,  is  concealing  her  own  death."  More  literally,  "  is  weaving  a 
covering  (or  blind)  before  her  own  death  by  means  of  unusual  rites." 
— 501.  Nee  tantos  mente,  &c.  "  Nor  does  she  conceive  in  her  mind 
such  madness  (on  her  sister's  part),  or  fear  worse  results  than  had 
occurred  at  the  death  of  Sychaeus." — 502.  Quam  morte.  Supply  eonti- 
geranty  or  some  similar  verb. 

504.  Penetrali  in  sede,  "  In  the  interior  of  the  palace."  Equivalent 
to  tecf4>  interiore.  The  "  pile  "  was  erected  ostensibly  for  magic  rites, 
in  order  that  the  image,  the  sword,  and  the  "exuviof"  of  .£nea8 
might  be  consumed  upon  it.  In  reality,  however,  it  was  for  her  own 
funeral  pile. — 506.  Jntenditque  locum  sertis.  "  Both  hangs  the  place 
with  garlands."  A  choicer  expression  than  intenditqtie  serta  per  lo- 
cum.— Fronde  funered.  Alluding  particularly  to  the  cypress.— 607. 
Super,  toro  heat,  "  She  places  on  the  top,  upon  a  couch." — Enaemque 
relietum,  "  And  the  sword  left  (as  a  gift)."  (Consult  note  on  hne 
647.) 

508.  Effigiem,  A  very  important  part  of  magic  rites  was  to  prepare 
an  image  of  the  person  against  whom  the  enchantment  was  designed. 
This  was  either  of  wax  or  wood,  more  commonly  the  former.  If  the 
object  of  the  rite  was  to  recall  the  affections  of  an  individual,  the 
latter  was  supposed  to  melt  with  love  as  the  wax  of  his  image  melted. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rite  was  intended  as  a  punishment,  he  was 
devoted  to  death  as  his  effigy  was  destroyed  amid  the  flame.  The 
object  of  the  present  cereroomes  \&  the  extinction  of  the  love  of  Dido, 
Aod  the  punishment  of  her  lailViVeaa  \o\«c.— Hom^  V/gnaxa  jiiCuri,  t.  «. 
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well  aware  that,  under  all  this  semblance  of  magie  ceremonies,  her 
own  death  was  the  object  in  view. 

509.  Crines  effusa.  "With  dishevelled  locks."  The  Massylian 
priestess  is  here  meant.  (Compare  line  483.) — 510.  Ter  centum  tonat 
ore,  &c.  '*  In  loud-toned  accents  thrice  invokes  a  hundred  gods." 
We  have  adopted  the  emendation  of  Wagner,  as  far  superior  to  the 
common  reading,  tereejUum  deos,  "  three  hundred  gods."  The  number 
three  was  all-important  in  sacred  and  in  magic  rites. 

511.  Tergeminamque  Hecaten,  &c.  "And  threefold  Hecate,  the 
three  aspects  of  the  spotless  Diana,"  t.  e,  the  three  forms  under 
which  she  is  wont  to  appear  ;  namely,  as  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on 
earth,  and  Hecate  in  the  world  below. 

512.  Sparserat  et  latices,  &c.  "  She  had  sprinkled,  also,  imitated 
waters  of  the  Avemian  fountain,"  t.  «.  of  the  Avernian  Lake,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  lower  world.  "  In 
sacrificing,"  remarks  Valpy,  "  when  the  fittest  materials  were  not  at 
hand,  a  substitution  of  others  imitating  them  was  permitted." 

513.  Fcdcibus  «<  menc?,  &c.  "  Full-grown  herbs  also,  cut  by  moon- 
light with  brazen  sickles,  are  sought  for,  with  the  juice  of  black 
poison,"  i.  e.  herbs  covered  with  the  ripened  down  of  maturity,  and 
swelling  with  poisonous  juices. 

515.  QuoTt^tfr  et  natcentiSf  &c.  "The  mother's  love,  too,  is  sought 
for,  torn  away  from  the  forehead  of  a  new-foaled  colt,  and  snatched 
away  from  the  dam."  Amor  is  more  commonly  rendered  "  the  hip- 
pomanes."  "The  classic  writers,"  observes  Symmons,  "mention 
two  species  of  hippomanes,  both  of  which  were  regarded  as  powerful 
ingredients  in  filters  and  poisonous  potions.  One  of  these  was  a 
tongue-like  excrescence,  sometimes  seen  on  the  forehead  of  a  new- 
bom  foal,  which,  according  to  a  popular  notion  (not  yet  extinct),  the 
mare  immediately  seizes  and  eats  ;  or,  if  prevented  in  her  design, 
refuses  to  suckle  her  offspring.  Hence,  in  this  passage  of  Virgil  (Uie 
effect,  in  the  poetic  dialect,  being  substituted  for  the  cause),  it  is 
called  '  the  mother's  love.'  The  other  hippomanes  was  a  fluid  dis- 
tilling from  mares,  of  which  Virgil  speaks  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Georgics  (line  280,  seqq,y* 

517.  Mold,  "  With  the  salted  meal."  Roasted  barley-meal  mixed 
with  salt.  Consult  note  on  ii.  103.  Observe  the  ablative  of  the 
manner,  as  it  is  gnunmatically  called,  in  ^mold  manilnuque  piis,*' 
where  some  erroneously  supply  cum ;  and  compare  also  book  vii.  187* 
— 518.  Unum  exuta  pedem  mncliSf  &c.  "  Having  one  foot  bared  of 
the  sandal,  with  robe  ungirt."  Literally,  "  freed  as  to  one  foot,"  &c. 
This  was  one  of  the  costumes  of  those  who  sacrificed.  On  Etrurian 
vases  one  foot  of  the  sacrificer  is  often  seen  unshod.  It  is  incorrect 
to  confine  this  merely  to  magic  rites. — 519.  Fati,  "  Her  approaching 
fate."  There  is  no  reference  here  to  any  thing  astrological ;  the 
stars  are  merely  called  "coiwcia,"  as  <Brt«r  is  termed  "coiweiiw"  in 
verse  167. 

520.  Turn,  si  quod  non  ofquo,  &c  "  Then  if  any  deity,  both  just 
and  mindful,  has  for  a  care  those  who  love  beneath  an  unequal  com- 
pact," i.  e,  where  one  proves  faithless. — 521.  Curce  habet.  The  full 
expression  would  be  curat  tibi  habet. 

522.  Nox  erat.  This  beautiful  description  of  a  still  night,  and  of 
the  repose  of  nature,  contrasted  with  the  sleepless  and  tumultuous 
agonies  of  the  death-devoted  queen,  is  closely  copied  from.  «kN«ts  ^»»ft 
passage  in  the  Argonantics  of  ApoUoniu8«— 5^"^.  Q;iii\^rcm&.    ^^«c« 
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stiil."  Pluperfect  rendered,  in  consequence  of  its  continued  meaning, 
as  an  imperfect. 

625.  PictcB,  i .  €.  of  many-coloured  plumage. — 528.  Lenibant,  '*  Were 
lulling  to  rest.'*  Old  form  for  kniebcmt.  The  528th  Ime  is  undoubt- 
edly spurious  :  it  is  wanting  in  many  MSS.;  it  mars  the  syntactical 
arrangement  of  the  previous  part  of  this  fine  passage  ;  and  it  a{^>ear8 
to  have  been  made  up  from  lines  224,  225,  of  the  ninth  book.  The 
only  way  to  make  the  syntax  at  all  tolerable  is  to  place  a  semicolon 
Bii&rUnent, 

529.  At  noH  infelix  animi  Phoenista,  ''But  the  Phoenician  Dido 
slept  not,  wretched  in  mind."  Supply  quievU. — 590.  OemlvtfDe,  Ac 
"  Nor  does  she  feel  the  influence  of  night  on  her  eyes  or  in  her 
bosom." 

533.  Sic  adeo  imiitU.  '*  In  this  way,  then,  does  she  reason."  /»- 
tiitU  equivalent  to  metUe  et  eogUatione  insigtit. — 534.  We  have  pre* 
ferred  o^fom,  with  Wunderlich,  to  the  common  reading,  (xgo, — Irrita, 
''  (Now)  become  a  subject  of  mockery."  Not  for  irrSenda,  as  some 
maintain,  but  retaining  its  proper  force. — 535.  Nomadum  conaMa. 
**  An  alliance  with  the  Numidians,"  «.  «.  with  the  monarch  of  the 
Numidians.  Meaning  larbas. — 536.  MarUos.  '*  As  husbands,"  i.  «. 
as  a  husband.     Again  refening  to  their  king. 

537.  Atque  ultima  TVncrvm,  &c.  '<  And  obey  Hie  most  degrading 
commands  of  the  Trojans."  Seqttar  signifies  ^  to  follow  "  when  con- 
strued with  dastet,  and  ''  to  obey "  when  joined  with  jutta. — 538. 
Qttiane  auxiUo,  &o.  '*  (Shall  I),  because  it  delights  them  to  have  been 
before  this  relieved  by  my  akl,  and  (because)  gratitude  for  what  I 
formerly  did  stands  its  ground  in  Uiem  well  mindful  of  it !"  Said 
ironically.    Withjuwxt  supply  eos,  with  Uvatoe  the  infinitive  «sm. 

540.  Quit  tne  autem,  &c.  **  But  who,  suppose  that  I  have  the 
inclination,  will  allow  me  (to  do  this)."  We  read  rmtHnuqWy  with 
Wagner,  instead  of  the  common  roHttuaw.  The  former  is  cleariy 
required  by  the  sense. — Fao  xeUe,    Simply  n^, 

542.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural  in  perjuria.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  false  faith  of  Laomedon,  one  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Troy,  towards 
Neptune  and  ApoUo,  and,  subsequently,  towards  Hercules.  The 
whole  Trojan  race  are  here  stigmatized  for  the  same  failing. 

543.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  quid  turn  ?  consult  Heindorff 
(ad  Horat.  Sarm,  ii.  iii.  230). — OtafOet.  Exulting  not  only  at  their 
departure,  but  at  bearing  away  with  them  also  the  queen  of  Carthage. 
Hence  the  degradation  to  herself  implied  in  the  term. 

544.  i,  e.  or  shall  I  follow  the  Trojans  with  all  my  people,  in  order 
to  found  a  new  colony  along  with  them  in  other  lands,  and  thus  expose 
anew  to  the  dangers  of  Uie  sea  and  the  violence  of  enemies  those 
whom  I  brought  hither  with  difficulty  from  the  city  of  Tyre  ! — 645. 
Sidonid,  Either  because  Tyre  was  founded  by  Sidonians,  or  because 
**  Sidonian  "  here  is  equivalent  to  **  Phoenician." — 647.  Quin  morere, 
''Die  rather."  Quin,  with  the  imperative,  used  as  a  hortatory 
particle. 

548.  Tu,  lacryvm  eviota  meis,  &c.  This  accusing  of  a  sister  who  so 
tenderly  loved  her  shows  the  intense  anguish  of  her  own  bosom,  a 
feeling  that  often  leads  us  to  be  unjust  towards  those  whom  we  ought 
to  regard  as  most  dear. — Furentem,  "Transported  with  love." 
Compare  line  32,  teqq. — 550.  No»  liouit  thalawif  Slg,  This  is  said 
with  a  sigh.  The  common  tex^  has  a  mark  of  interrogation  after 
^ttnu,  which  man  the  beauty  oi  tVie  ^Assaisb.— Jb!b\.  ;MLor«  f«ra,    A 
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general  allusion  merely  to  »  solitary  life,  far  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  Some  commentators  think  that  there  is  a  reference  here  to 
the  ounce  (Lynx),  which,  according  to  Pliny,  after  the  death  of  its 
mate,  lives  in  sti'ict  widowhood.    This  is  too  far-fetehed. 

552.  Serrata,  *^  Has  not  been  kept  (by  me)."  As  the  noun 
SycfuBUS  has  a  termination  common  to  many  adjectives  also,  there 
is  no  great  impropriety  in  regarding  Sychoeo  as  an  adjective  agreeing 
with  eineri.  At  all  events,  Virgil  here  takes  a  much  less  liberty  than 
Juvenal  in  bis  uni  Numida  (iv.  99),  or  Ovid  in  his  Numidas  leontty 
{A.  A,  ii.  183). 

553.  TarUos  iUa  suo,  &c.  ^'  Such  complaints  did  she  cause  to  burst 
forth  from  her  bosom."  555.  It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  either  the 
poet  or  his  hero  that  the  latter  should,  at  this  time,  have  been  sleep- 
ing.— 558.  Omnia  Mercurio  simUiSf  See,  ^  In  all  things,"  &c.  Ob- 
serve the  Greecisms  in  omnia,  woem,  cclorem,  &c.  literally,  *<  as  to  all 
things,"  **  as  to  voice,"  **  as  to  complexion,"  &c. — Colorem,  This  and 
the  decora  membra^  have  a  peculiar  reference  to  Mercury,  as  the  god 
of  gymnastic  exercises,  depicting  the  ruddy  glow  of  health,  and  the 
free  and  graceful  movements  of  limb,  that  are  wont  to  result  from 
gymnastic  training. 

501.  Te  oircum  ttmt.  So  Wagner,  in  place  of  the  common  etroum 
stent  te. 

565.  Dum  prceeipitare  potettoi.  ^  While  thou  hast  the  power  to 
precipitate  thy  flight."  For  dum  potedcu  ett  tibi  prcBdpitare  fugcun.  In 
prose  the  genitive  of  the  gerund,  praieipitandi,  would  be  employed. — 
566.  Jam  mare,  &c.  *'  Soon  wilt  thou  behold  the  sea  disturbed  by  her 
ships."— r«iW6t».  Literally,  "naval  timbers." — Scewuque  eoUuoere 
facet.  While  the  Carthaginian  galleys  seek  to  intercept  thy  depar- 
ture, the  inhabitants  of  the  city  will  pour  down  with  lighted  torches 
to  destroy  thy  vessels  on  the  shore. — 570.  Se  immiscuU,  i.  e,  he  dis- 
appeared amid. 

571.  Subitit  exterrUus  umbris.  '^  Deeply  terrified  by  the  sudden 
gloom."  The  deity,  on  his  appearance,  seems  to  have  been  repre- 
sented as  encompassed  with  brilliant  light  (Compare  line  358.)  The 
Budden  transition  to  darkness  alarms  and  awakens  ^neas. — 573. 
Praicipites,  vigilate,  viri.  "  Awake,  this  instant,  men." — 575.  Funes, 
The  ropes  that  connected  the  vessels  with  the  shore. 

576.  Sanete  deorum,  '*  0  revered  one  of  the  gods."  Imitated  from 
Ennius,  ''Juno  Satumia,  tancta  dearum,**  and  this  hist  from  the 
Homeric  Sia  Bidtav. — 577-  Quisquis  et.  The  heavenly  visitant  had 
assumed  the  form  and  appearance  of  Mercury,  but  iEne^is  could  not 
tell  for  certain  whether  it  was  Mercury  himself  or  some  one  else. — 
578.  Sidera  dextra,  i.  «.  stars  on  the  rising  of  which  favouring  breezes 
would  blow,  and  prosperous  navigation  ensue. 

579.  Fulmineum,  i.  e,  gleaming  suddenly  on  the  view  like  the  flash 
of  the  hghtnmg.— 580.  Strioto  ferro,  «  With  the  drawn  steel."— 581. 
Rapiuntque,  ruuntque,  &c.  **  They  seize  the  cordage  ;  they  rush  to 
their  respective  poste  ;  they  have  left  the  shores  ;  the  surface  of  the 
sea  lies  hidden  under  their  ships."  Observe  the  beautiful  use  of  the 
perfect  in  deteruere,  as  indicating  haste. 

586.  E  gpeculis,    "  From  her  palace-towers."— 587-  jEquatit  wlit. 
**  With  balauced  sails."    The  wind  being  exactly  fair,  the  sails  were 
equally  distended  on  either  side  of  the  sail-yards. — 588.  Vaouoe  tUte 
remiffe.    *'  Empty,  without  a  rower."    This  is  a  species  oi  \tWsQauHB&^ 
of  which  Wagner  cites  aeveml  instances  {rom  Yk>1\i  Qix«c^  vdA  \jidQsv 
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writers.  Tims  Silios  Italicus  :  ^Vacuum  sine  eorpore  nomen**  (x.  683), 
and  ^  Vacuumque  Jovem  sine  pube,  tine  armii"  (xvi.  624). 

590.  Flatentes,  Auburn,  or,  as  they  were  poetically  termed,  golden 
locks,  were  most  admired  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

592.  Non  arma  expedient?  ^Will  not  (some)  get  ready  arms!" 
Heyne  takes  atjna  for  irutrufnetUa  nawUia;  but  Wunderlich,  with 
more  propriety,  for  irutrumenta  beili.  Supply  alii  with  expedienty  to 
correspond  with  alii  in  the  subsequent  clause. — 593.  Hiripientque 
rates  <Uii,  &c.  "  And  will  (not)  others  tear  my  vessels  from  the  dock- 
yards 1" — lUjferU  citifiamma*,  &c.  Observe  the  air  of  rapidity  which 
the  omission  of  the  copulative  gives  to  this  sentence. 

595.  Mentem  mutat.  **  Disorders  my  reason."  She  now  regards 
the  idea  of  pursuing  them,  which  she  had  adopted  but  an  instant 
before,  as  perfect  insanity.— 596.  Nune  te  facta  impia  tangutit  ?  ^  Do 
the  impious  deeds  (of  the  man)  come  home  to  thee  (only)  now! 
They  ought  then  to  have  done  so  when  thou  didst  resign  (to  him)  thy 
sceptre."  The  common  text  has  fata  impia,  which  will  then  apply 
to  Dido  ;  but  impiety  is  never  ascribed  to  the  fates,  and  the  reading 
is  therefore  decidedly  erroneous.  The  words  facta  impia,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  reference  to  the  wicked  and  unhallowed  conduct  of 
^neas,  which  Dido  now  confesses  ought  to  have  been  suspected  by 
her  when  she  gave  the  Trojan  a  share  of  her  kingdom. 

597.  En de^Sra fidesqtie.  Supply  epu,  ''Such  is  the  plighted  faith 
of  him."  Heyne  puts  a  mark  of  exclamation  after  Jidisque,  but  the 
proper  place  for  it  is  after  Penates, — 599.  Subiisse  humeris,  ^  Bore  <ni 
his  shoulders." 

600.  Ahreptum  divellere  equivalent  to  abripere  et  dvodUre, — 602. 
Patriiaque  eptdandum,  &c.  ''  And  have  served  him  up,  to  be  banqueted 
upon,  at  his  father's  table."  Alluding  to  the  legends  of  either 
Thyestes  or  Tereus. 

603.  Anceps  fuerat,  i.  e,  might  have  been  doubtful. — FuisseL  **  Let 
it  have  been  so." — 604.  Qum  metui  moritwra?  ''Whom  had  I  to 
fear,  resolved  to  die  !"  t.  e.  what  had  I  to  apprehend  from  the  issue 
of  such  a  conflict,  when  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  die  I 
Observe  in  metui  the  pluperfect  force  which  our  idiom  gives  to  the 
Latin  aorist.— 605.  Foros.  "  Their  hatches."— 606.  Eainjxm,  Con- 
tracted for  exstinxissem. — Memet  super  ipsa  dedissem,  "  My  own  self  I 
would  have  cast  into  the  flames  upon  &em."  With  dedissem  supply 
inignes, 

^)8.  Tuque  harum  interpres,  &c.  "  And  thou,  Juno,  the  author  and 
witness  of  these  my  cares."  Interpres  here  indicates  one  by  whose 
intervention  any  thing  is  effected,  and  the  term  is  applied  to  Juno  as 
the  goddess  who  presides  over  marriage,  and  by  whose  intervention 
the  union  of  ^neas  and  Dido  was  brought  about  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  she  is  the  author  of  all  the  sorrows  resulting  frt)m  those 
ill-starred  nuptials,  and,  following  out  the  same  idea,  she  is  conscious 
of,  or  the  witness  to,  them  all. 

609.  Noctumisque  Hecate,  &c.  "  And  thou,  Hecate,  (whose  name 
is)  howled  through  the  cities,  in  the  night  season,  where  three  ways 
meet."  The  worship  of  Hecate  was  conducted  at  night,  in  places 
where  three  roads  met,  in  allusion  to  the  "  tria  rirginis  ora  Dtanai" 
(line  511).  These  rites  were  accompanied  with  loud  cries  and 
howlings,  by  which  the  goddess  was  invoked  to  appear  mito  her 
votaries. 
610,  Et  Diras  tUtriees^  &c.  "  And  ^e  vrein^goi^'&xmss^vid  ye  goda 
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of  the  dying  Elissa."  Heyne  understands  by  the  selast  the  guardian 
deities  of  Dido,  *^  genii  IHdonis."  It  is  much  better,  however,  to 
make  the  reference  a  general  one,  to  all  the  gods  who  feel  for  Dido's 
wrongs  and  will  avenge  her  fate. — 611.  Accipite  hcBC,  &c.  ^  Hear 
these  (my  words),  and  direct  towards  my  wrongs  the  well-merited 
aid  of  your  divine  power."  We  have  referred  malisy  with  Wagner, 
to  Dido,  and  not,  as  Heyne  does,  to  the  Trojans. 

612.  Si  tangere  portut,  &c.  '^  If  it  be  necessary  that  the  un- 
hallowed wretch  gain  his  destined  harbour,  and  arrive  at  the  lands 
(of  which  he  is  in  quest) ;  and  if  so  the  decrees  of  Jove  demand,  if 
this  limit  (of  his  wanderings)  remain  unalterably  fixed."  Observe 
the  peculiar  force  of  the  plural  in  portut,  as  indicating  destiny. — 
Adnare,  In  the  sense  of  peroenire.  Compare  i.  538.  *'  Vettina  ad» 
nommus  oris." 

615.  At  beUo  audacis  populif  &c.  The  Rutulians,  the  subjects  of 
Turnus,  are  here  meant,  and  by  "daring"  is  meant  "warlike," 
**  spirited."  Observe  the  art  with  which  Virgil  here  brings  forward 
the  most  prominent  events  in  the  subsequent  cai*eer  of  .tineas,  as 
well  as  in  the  history  of  his  descendants.  It  was  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  ancients  that  the  prayers  of  the  dying  were  generally 
heard,  and  that  their  last  words  were  prophetic.  Thus,  Virgil  makes 
Dido  imprecate  upon  iEneas  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  actually 
had  their  accomplishment  in  his  own  person  or  in  his  posterity. 
1.  He  was  harassed  in  war,  on  having  reached  Italy,  by  Turnus 
and  the  Rutulians,  combined  with  the  Latins.  2.  He  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  son,  and  go  into  Etruria  to  solicit  assistance  {JSn.  viii. 
80).  3.  He  saw  his  friends  cruelly  slain  in  battle,  especially  the 
young  Pallas.  4.  He  died  before  his  time  after  a  reign  of  only  three 
yeai's,  having  been  slain  in  battle  with  Mezentius,  according  to  a 
national  tradition  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (i.  64) ; 
and  his  body  having  been  carried  off  by  the  waters  of  the  Numicius, 
near  which  he  fell,  never  received  the  rite^  of  sepulture.  6.  The 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  were  irreconcilable  enemies  to  each 
other.  6.  Hannibal  was  Dido's  avenger,  who  arose  in  later  days 
to  be  the  scourge  of  the  Romans,  and  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into 
Italy. 

618.  Nee  cum  se  sub  leges,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  peace  finally  con- 
cluded between  iEneas  and  Latinus.  This  is  called  iniqud,  "dis- 
advantageous," because  the  Trojans  lost  by  it  their  separate  national 
existence  and  name,  and  became  blended  with  the  Latins  as  one 
common  people.  Compare  xii.  823. — 620.  Medidque  inhumatus  arend, 
"  And  lie  unburied  in  the  midst  of  the  sands,"  i.  e,  "  amid  the  sands 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Servius  gives  various  accounts  of  the 
manner  of  his  death. 

623.  Exercete  odiis.  "  Pursue  with  constant  hatred,"  &c.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  clause  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  sacrifices  wont  to 
be  offered  up  to  the  dead.  In  the  present  case,  the  most  acceptable 
offering  to  Dido  will  be  unquenchable  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginians towards  the  Romans. 

^4.  Amor.  "  Amity." — 626.  Exoriare  aliquis,  &c.  "  Arise  thou, 
some  avenger,  from  my  dust,  who  mayest  pursue,"  &c.  Observe  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  second  person.  Arouse  thou,  who,  I  see, 
amid  the  dim  future,  art  destined  to  be  my  avenger,  although  who 
thou  art  to  be  I  know  not. — UUor.  The  allusion  is  to  H«iXL\i>^A2L. — 
627.  Quocumque  dabunt,  «Scc.    "  At  whatever  tame  i^X"^  «\xcs!k\gt2EL  ^^i^ 
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lend  itself  (for  the  task).*'— 628.  Likyra  lUoributy  &e.  ^  It  is  1117 
(dying)  imprecation  that  shores  be  hostile  to  shores." 

fM.  Pu0nent  ipsique  nepotetqw,  Ijm,  the  present  generation  of 
botii  Carthaginians  and  Trojans ;  nepoia,  their  posterity  to  the 
remotest  degree.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  simply  this : 
**  May  the  two  nations  be  at  war  now  and  for  ever."  The  conmion 
text  has  pugnent  ipsique  nepotet,  ''  may  even  their  very  descendants 
be  at  war/'  which  amounts  to  almost  the  same  thing,  except  that 
the  hypermeter  in  nepotesque  shows  more  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  and  therefore  accords  better  with  the  excited  state  of  Dido's 
feelings. 

631.  Invisam  ctbrumpere  lueem.  **  To  break  off  all  connexion  with 
the  hated  light  of  day."— 633.  Namque  mam,  &c.  <<  For  the  dark 
nshea  held  her  own  in  her  former  country."  Heyne  and  others 
objeet  to  this  line  as  interpolated.  They  censure  the  use  of  Miam  for 
iyu$,  and  the  expression  cinis  habebaty  and  also  maintain  that  the  sub- 
jeet  is  too  unimportant  to  require  mention.  Wagner  seeks  to  defend 
the  line,  but  not  with  much  success. 

634.  Annam,  .  . . . ,  hue  sitte  sororem.  **  Bring  hither  my  sister 
Anna."  We  have  retained  the  old  comma  after  Anikam,  and  also 
iMilriar,  so  as  to  connect  mijii  with  cara,  which  seems  the  more  natural 
coDstruction.  Wakefield  removes  both  commas,  and  makes  mtikt 
depend  on  ntUy  ^  bring  hither  for  me,"  &c.— 636.  I>to  corpus  properd, 
&e.  **  Bid  her  make  haste  to  sprinkle  her  person  with  water  from  the 
running  stream."  It  was  customary  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
purify  their  persons  with  running  water  before  engaging  in  sacrifice. 
Consult  note  on  ii.  719. 

636.  MonstrcUa  piacula,  "  The  expiatory  offerings  that  have  been 
pqmted  out,"  i.  e.  by  the  Massylian  priestess. — 637.  Tuque  ^na  pi&y 
&o.  The  nurse,  too,  was  to  prepare  herself  for  the  isacrifice. — 636. 
Jovi  Siygio.  **  Unto  Stygian  Jove,"  t.  e,  Pluto,  so  called  because  he 
reigned  supreme  in  the  lower  world,  as  Jupiter  did  in  that  above. — 
Qua  rite  incepta  paravi.  *'  Which,  duly  begun,  I  have  prepared  (for 
him)."— 640.  Dardanii  rogum  capitis.  "The  pile  of  the  Trojan." 
Alluding  to  the  image  of  Mneaa  placed  upon  it — 641.  Studio  anUu 
'*  With  all  an  aged  female's  eagerness."  Wagner  and  others  read 
anilem,  agreeing  with  gradum,  but  tliis  is  much  less  graphic. 

642.  Cosptis,  &c.,  i .  e.  maddened  by  the  idea  of  the  hoirid  deed 
she  was  about  to  perpetrate. — 645.  Interiora  domus,  &c.  **  Bursts 
through  the  inner  entrances  of  the  palace,  and  with  a  frantic  air 
ascends  the  lofty  pile."  The  pile  was  constructed  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  mansion.  (Compare  line  504.)— 646.  JRedudit.  '<  Unsheaflis.'' 
— 647.  Qucesitum.  "  Sought,'*  i.  e,  procured,  or  bestowed.  In  line 
507y  it  is  called  ensem  rdictum,  where  we  must  supply  dono^  or 
munere. 

649.  PauUum  lacrymis,  &c  **  Havmg  delayed  for  a  moment  in 
tearful  musing."— 651.  DiUees exuvicB,  &c.  "Ye  relics  dear  to  me, 
while,"  &c.— 656.  UUa  virum,  **  I  have  avenged  my  husband," 
t.  e.  Sychseus. — P<gnas  inimico,  &c.  "  I  have  punished  a  hostile 
brother,"  i.  e.  by  depriving  him  of  the  treasure  which  he  so  wickedly 
coveted. 

659.  Os  impressa  toro.    "  Having  buried  her  face  in  the  couch." 

This  was  an  act  of  despair  and  agonized  feeling.     We  must  by  no 

means  render  the  words  as  some  do^^Yv^vm^VovYnnted  a  kiss  open 

^e  oooeiL"— 660.  Sio^  sio.     Some  vuv'S^yiA  ^ShaX  1^^  \«sca  itete 
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herself  twice.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  ferror 
coUapiam  in  line  6^.-662.  Et  nottra  teeum,  &c.,  u  e,  and  from  my 
mournful  end  take  a  moonafal  omen  for  himself. 

663.  Ferro  coUaptam.  ^  Fallen  on  the  steel."— 668.  Teota  firemutU. 
«  The  dwellings  ring."— 669.  Buat,  «*  Were  falling." 

672.  Exanimis.  *' Breathless  with  astonishment." — 673.  Fcedana, 
"  Disfiguring." — 674.  Per  medios.  "  Through  the  midst  of  the  throng." 
675.  Hoc  illiid,  gennana,  Jiiit,  &c.  '*  Was  this  it,  O  my  own  sister  I 
didst  thou  aim  at  deceiving  (even)  me  V*  i.  e,  was  this,  then,  thy 
design  ?  wast  thou  all  the  time  trying  to  deceive  me  1—679.  Idem 
ambas  ferro f  &c.  *'  The  same  pang,  and  the  same  hour,  would  have 
borne  us  both  away  by  the  aid  of  the  sword." 

680.  Struxi,  Supply  rogum. — 682.  Extinxti.  By  syncope  for  «r- 
tinxigti, — Patresque  Sidonios,  i.  e,  the  nobles  that  form  the  senate  of 
thy  new  city.  The  term  patres  is  used  in  accordance  with  Roman 
usage. — 683.  Date,  vtdnera,  &c.  "  Give  me  it,  I  will  wash  her  wounds 
with  water."  The  punctuation  of  Wagner,  which  makes  date  govern 
'aqtiam  or  lymplias  understood.  According  to  the  old  pointing,  deBte 
vulnera  lymphis,  abltiam,  an  enallage  was  supposed  to  prevail,  these 
words  beuig  put,  it  was  said,  for  date  lymj^uxs  vulnenbus.  This  is 
harsh. 

684.  Et  extremus  si  quis,  &c.  "  And  if  any  last  breath  still  hovers 
around,  I  will  catch  it  with  my  lips."  Virgil  is  thought  to  be  al- 
luding here  to  a  ceremony  practised  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans. 
When  the  person  was  expiring,  the  nearest  relative  applied  the  mouth 
to  his,  and  received  his  last  breath. — 686.  Evaterat.  "  She  ascended." 
Observe  the  rapidity  of  action  indicated  by  the  pluperfect. — 687* 
Atque  siccabat.  *^  And  kept  trying  to  stanch."  Observe  the  force  of 
the  imperfect  in  denoting  continued  action. 

689.  Infixum  stridet,  &c.  ^  The  wound  inflicted  beneath  her  breast 
emits  a  bubbling  noise,"  i,  e,  the  blood  gushes  forth  with  gurgling 
sound. — 691 .  AUo  qucesimt,  &c.  **  Sought  for  the  light  of  day  in 
the  lofty  heavens,  and  groaned  when  it  was  found."  Her  eyes  now 
swimming  in  death,  and  becoming  enveloped  in  darkness,  strive  to 
take  in  once  more  the  light  of  day,  but  with  difficulty  collect  the 
rays  of  the  sunlight ;  the  exertion  is  succeeded  by  a  groan. 

693.  Longum  dolorem.  "Her  prolonged  suffering." — 696.  Qucb 
luctantem,  &c.  ''  To  release  the  struggling  spirit,  and  loosen  the  tie 
that  bound  it  to  the  body."  Literally,  ''  and  loosen  the  limbs  bound 
unto  it."— 696.  Fato,  "  By  fate,"  i.  e.  by  a  natural  death,  at  the 
end  of  the  prescribed  term  of  existence. — MerUA  neo  movie,  "  Nor 
by  a  death  that  she  deserved,"  «.  «.  as  a  punishment  for  some  crime 
committed  by  her. — 697.  Ante  diem.  "  Before  her  time."  Before  her 
appointed  day. 

698.  Nondum  Uli  flavum,  &c.  The  ancients  had  an  idea  that  no 
one  could  die  until  Proserpina,  either  in  person  or  by  Atropos  her 
minister,  had  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  head.  This  lock  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  consecration  to  Pluto  ;  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hair,  which  they  used  to  crop  from  the  head  of 
the  victim  before  sacrifice,  was  reckoned  the  first  offering  to  the 
god.— 699.  Stygioque  caput  damnaverat  Oreo,  "And  consigned  her 
person  to  Stygian  Pluto." 

701.  Milk  traherwy  See.  "  Drawing  through  the  heavens  a  thousand 
various  hues  from  the  opposite  sun." — 702.  Hunc,  &.c.  ^  "tVsaVwSi^^, 
being  ordered  ao  to  do,  bear  away  saCredtoFbito.** — 1^"^  lAo  wrpcrt*. 
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^  From  that  frame  of  thine."  Obsenre  the  peculiar  force  of  igte^  as 
the  pronoim  of  the  second  person. — 704.  Omnis  et  una,  &c.  ^  And, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  vital  heat  passed  away,"  &c.  She  breathed 
forth  her  life,  and  that  life  passed  away  into  air.  This  is  a  much 
simpler  explanation  than  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  **anima 
mundi,"  or,  with  others,  to  the  belief  that  the  vital  principle,  after 
death,  mingled  with  the  elements. 
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wInUrea  medium,  &c.  ''Meanwhile,  .^neas,  in  direct  course, 
(for  Italy),  was  now  fairly  on  his  route  with  the  fleet"  Servius 
correctly  explains  interea  as  follows  :  .£neas  set  sail  at  early  dawn, 
and  during  the  whole  day,  while  Dido's  mournful  fate  is  being  con- 
summated, he  makes  but  little  progress  with  his  fleet,  on  account  of 
light  winds.  As  evening  comes  on,  he  is  still  in  sight  of  Carthage, 
and  sees  tY\^  walls  and  buildings  of  the  city  lighted  up  in  the  distance 
by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Dido,  it  being  customary  with  the 
ancients  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead  at  night,  and  gather  their 
remains  on  the  ensuing  morning. 

Medium  iter  does  not  mean,  as  Heyne  thinks,  '^  the  deep  ;"  neither 
does  it  imply,  as  others  suppose,  that  one  half  of  the  route  was  already 
accomplished,  for  how,  in  that  event,  could  they  still  be  in  sight  of 
Carthage !  But  it  means  that  iEneas  was  now  fairly  on  his  way, 
just  as  medius  is  used  on  other  occasions,  when  we  speak  of  one  who 
is  fully  engaged  with  anything,  or  who  is  in  the  midst  of  an  affiur. 

2.  Certus,  Commonly  rendered,  ''resolved  on  his  voyage,"  but 
this  is  extremely  awkward,  for  he  has  already  carried  his  design 
fully  into  execution.  Wagner,  therefore,  regards  the  usage  of  certus 
here  as  similar  to  that  in  such  expressions  as  certa  hcuiity  certa  <a- 
gitta,  t.  e,  ad  certum  locum  tendens ;  and  explains  certus  by  "  recto,  non 
errcUico  Uinere  cunum  intendeiu" 

5.  Duri  magno  sed  amore,  &c.  "But  the  cruel  sorrows  (that 
arise)  when  deep  affection  is  outraged,  and  the  conviction  of  what  a 
frantic  woman  can  do  (in  such  a  case^,  lead  the  minds  of  the  Trojans 
through  a  mournful  foreboding  (of  the  truth)."  With  duri  dolores 
we  may  (although  this  is  unnecessary)  supply  ^t  surgere  or  esse  tolent, 
the  words  amore  poUuto  being  in  the  ablative  absolute. — 6.  Notumque. 
The  participle  in  the  neuter  put  for  the  subject.  Compare  Lucan 
(i.  init.)  :  "  Bella  ....  populum  ....  ades  ....  certatum  . .  . ,  ngna 
canimtu.**  Tacitus  {Hia.  ii.  82)  :  "  Sufficere  adversus  Viiellium  mde- 
batur  Vespasiana  nomen  et  nihil  arduum  fatis," 

8-11.  These  lines,  with  a  slight  change,  have  already  occurred  in 
the  third  book  (192-195).— The  use  of  pelagus  ("the  main")  proves 
our  explanation  of  medium  iter  to  be  correct 

12.  Palinurus.    Supply  exclamat, — 13.  Quianam  tanti,  &c.  "  Why 

Iiave  such  threatening  storm-clouds  begirt  the  sky !" — 15.  CoUigere 

armajubet,  &c.    "  He  orders  them  to  reef  the  sails."  Arma,  properly 

all  BortB  of  naval  implements,  such  as  sails,  ropes,  oars,  &c.     Here, 

however,  it  is  restiicted  to  tVie  ^nt  of  these.     So  oirXa  with  Homer. 

16.  Oiliquatque  sinui  in  ventum.  ^  Xw^\.>sxtA^^\^Q%Qm  of  the  sail 
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obliquely  to  the  wind."  He  directs  the  bow  of  the  vessel  to  a  point 
nearer  that  from  which  the  wind  blows.  In  other  words,  he  lies 
nearer  to  the  wind  by  tacking. — 17.  Non  si,  &c.  **  Not  even  if  Ju- 
piter, as  the  adviser  (of  the  step),  give  me  a  pledge  (of  its  accom- 
plishment), can  I  hope  to  reach  Italy  in  such  weather." — 19.  Trans- 
vena  fremunt,  "  Roar  across  our  path."  The  neuter  plural  of  the 
adjective  used  adverbially,  according  to  the  Greek  idiom. — Et  -eespere 
ab  atro  consurgunt.  *'  And  arise  in  all  their  energy  from  the  darkened 
west."  Observe  the  force  of  con  in  composition. — 20.  Atque  in  nu- 
bem  cogitur  a'dr.    Trapp  :  *'  And  all  the  air  is  thickened  to  a  cloud." 

21.  Nee  no8  obnitij  &c.  ^We  are  neither  able  to  make  head- 
way, nor  even  to  withstand  the  storm."  Obniti  contra  refers  to  their 
onward  course  ;  tendere  tantum,  to  their  holding  their  own,  and  not 
being  driven  back.  Servius  supplies  the  ellipsis  thus  :  tendere  taaitum 
quantum  adversa  tempestas  valet, 

23.  Nee  litora  Umge,  &c.  Construe  and  supply  as  follows :  Neo 
reor  fda  fratema  litora  Eryds,  Sicanosque  portus  longe  (abesse).  Thel 
shores  are  called  fda  on  account  of  Acestes,  who  is  mentioned  pre- 
sently  after ;  and  fratema,  on  account  of  Eryx,  son  of  Venus,  and, 
consequently,  half-brother  of  iEneas,  who  founded  the  town  of  Eryx. 
— 24.  Portusque  Sicanos,  "  And  the  Sicanian  harbours."  This  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  strict  sense.  The  Sicani,  after  having  occupied  the 
eastern  parts  of  Sicily,  were  driven  by  the  Siculi  into  the  western 
parts  of  the  island,  where  Eryx  stood. — 25.  Si  modo  rite  memor,  &c. 
'*  If  only,  recollecting  aright,  I  retrace  (in  thought)  the  stars  (before) 
observed,"  i.  «.  observed  by  me  before  the  storm  arose.  With 
remetior  supply  animo.  It  is  the  same  as  in  animum  revoco,  ^  I  recall 
to  mind." 

27*  Jamdudum,  when  joined  to  a  present  (cemo),  gives  it  the  force  of 
a  perfect  in  our  idiom.  "  Long  since  have  I  perceived." — 28.  Fleets 
mam  velis,  "  Bend  thy  course  (thither)  with  the  sails,"  i.  e.  veer  the 
ship  around,  change  the  position  of  the  sails,  and  make  for  Sicily.-^ 
An  sit  mihi  gratior  tdla,  &c.  "  Can  any  land  be  more  acceptable 
unto  me  1  or  (can  there  be  any)  whither  I  would  rather  wish  to  bring 
my  weary  ships,  than  that  which,"  &c. 

29.  Quove,  The  full  form  would  be  ullave  sit  teUus  quo,^3\.  Et 
patris  AnchiscB,  &c.  Anchises  died  at  Drepaiium,  and  was  buried  on 
Mount  Eryx.  (Compare  iii.  7070 — 32.  Portus.  The  harbour  of 
Drepanum.  33.  Cita,  the  adjective,  is  here  taken  adverbially. — 34; 
Notce,     Because  they  had  been  at  Drepanum  before. 

36.  Montis.  Mount  Eryx. — 36.  Adventum  sodasque  rates.  "  The  arri* 
val  of  the  friendly  ships." — Uorridus  injaculis,  &c.  Heyne  doubts 
whether  injaculis  is  to  be  connected  with  korridus;  but  this  construe- 
tion  is  successfully  defended  by  Wagner,  who  cites  ''  leves  in  hastis,*' 
from  Ennius,  and  *'  metuendus  in  hastd,**  from  Statins  {Theb.  iv.  221). 
The  same  redundant  use  of  the  preposition  occurs  even  in  prose 
writers.  {Beier,  ad  Go.  Of.  i.  9,  22.)  We  have,  therefore,  removed 
the  comma  after  horridiis,  which  appears  in  Heyne's  edition. 

38.  Tro'ia,  Crimiso,  &c.  i.  e.  his  mother  was  a  Trojan,  his  father 
the  god  of  the  stream. 

39.  Veterum  parentum.  **  Of  his  ancient  sires,"  t.  e.  of  his  parent- 
age on  the  mother's  side  and  his  Trojan  origin. — 40.  Gratatur  reduces, 
"  Congratulates  them  on  their  return." — Et  gazA  loftus,  &c.  "  And 
joyfully  entertains  them  from  his  rural  riches." 

42.  Primo  orients.    «  At  its  first  rising."    LitenXl^  ^^  V\^  ^«  ^OR^ 
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risiog  son."  Supply  »/«.— 44.  Tumuli  ex  aggere.  **  From  the  Bnm- 
mit  of  a  rising  ground."     Poetical  I  j  for  ex  tutnuh. 

45.  Gtnui.  **  A  race  (sprung)  from  the  blood  of  the  gods."  Darda- 
nus,  the  founder  of  the  Trojan  line,  was  the  son  of  Jove.  (Compare 
iii.  167.)— ^-  Annuus  exaotis,  &c.  *'  The  annual  revolution  is  com- 
pleted, the  months  (composing  it)  having  been  gone  through,  from 
the  time  that  we,"  &e, 

49.  Dies,  The  anniversary  of  his  father's  death. — NmfaUor,  So 
Waener,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  better  MSS.  The  strict 
distmction  between  m  and  niai  is  this :  ni  affirms ;  nm  denies,  or  else 
expresses  doubt.  Nifallor  would  imply  that  it  is  very  possible  iEneas 
may  be  mistaken  in  what  he  says,  which  certainly  is  not  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed. 

61.  Uuno  egoy  &c.  *'  If  I  were  passing  this  day  an  exile  among 
the  Geetulian  quicksands,  or  were  overtaken  by  it  <m  the  Grecian 
sea,"  &c.  We  have  removed  the  comma  after  ego,  so  as  to  make 
kuno  depend  on  agerem.  Heyne  retains  the  stop  after  ego,  regarding 
this  clause  as  an  anacoluthon,  while  he  makes  agerem  equivident  to 
ettem.    This  appears  forced. 

Gcetulis.  Not  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  since  the  Geetnli  lay  to 
the  south-west  of  the  Syrtes,  at  some  distance  inland,  but  merely  as 
equivalent  to  Afrioia. — 52.  Depreruus,  Supply  essem  ab  eo. — Myeenoe, 
Genitive  singular  of  Mycena.  The  expressions  Argolioo  mart  and  wrbe 
MycencBf  are  the  same  as  **  in  the  midst  of  the  foe.— 54.  SutB  donis, 
**  With  appropriate  offerings." 

55.  Nuno  ultra.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  How 
much  more  should  we  now  celebrate  the  day,  when  we  are  here  of 
our  own  accord,  &e. — 66.  Sine  mente.  "  Without  the  concurrence." — 
58.  Et  Icetum  cwneti,  i.  e.  with  willing  feelings  let  us  all  render  honours 
to  his  memory.— 59.  Poscamus  ventoSy  Ac.  "Let  us  ask  him  (in 
prayer)  for  favouring  winds,  and  that  it  be  his  good  pleasure  that  I, 
when  my  eity  is  founded,  annually  offer  these  sacred  rites  in  temples 
dedicated  unto  him."  iSneas  here  declares  his  intention  of  celebrat- 
ing an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  now  deified  Anchises,  whenever 
his  new  city  shall  be  built. 

61.  Bina  bourn.  "  Gives  imto  you  two  head  of  oxen  in  number  for 
each  of  the  ships."  Observe  the  force  of  the  distributive  6ifia. — 64. 
Adkibete.  "  Invite."  There  is  no  reference  here  to  a  ceremony  re- 
sembling the  Roman  Lectistemium,  but  merely  to  a  funeral  banquet, 
in  which  libations  were  to  be  made  to  the  Trojan  and  Sicilian 
penates. 

64.  Si.  <<When."  Used  in  the  sense  of  cum.— 65.  Extulerit. 
''Shall  have  brought  forth,"  i.  e.  shall  usher  in.  The  funeral  rites  of 
^e  Romans  were  celebrated  on  the  ninth  day.  Hence  they  were 
termed  novendicde  «MT«m.  66.  Prima,  **  First  in  order."  Equiva- 
Umt  to  primum, — Ponam.  "  I  will  appoint." — 68.  Aut  jaoulo,  &e, 
'*  Or  who  moves  along  superior  with  the  javelin  or  light  arrows." 
We  have  placed  a  eomma  after  oestu,  as  required  by  the  sense. 

€9.  Chfulo  eettu^  The  cestus  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  eariiest 
times.  It  consisted  of  thongs  of  raw  ox-hide,  or  of  leather,  tied 
iv)und  the  hands  of  pugilists  in  order  to  render  their  blows  more 
powerful.  Sometisies  these  bands  were  tied  round  the  arms  as  high 
AS  the  elbow.  The  cestus  used  in  later  times,  in  ths  public  games, 
was  a  most  formidable  weapon.  It  was  Arequentiy  covered  with 
knotm  Ami  ludlsy  and  loaded  m\2lEL\«8A  vsAVscm.  V^uAOMiaxe  Vme  405.) 
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Figures  with  the  cestus  frequently  occur  on  ancient  remams. — 70. 
PalmcB  equivalent  to  victorice, 

71.  Ore  favOe  omnes,  "Do  ye  all  preserve  a  religious  attention." 
i .  e.  be  watchful  over  your  lips,  that  you  pronounce  no  words  of  bad 
omen,  whereby  you  may,  though  unintentionally,  mar  the  effect  of 
the  sacred  ceremonies.  Literally,  "  do  ye  all  favour  me  with  your 
lips."  All  profane  or  ill-omened  expressions  were  forbidden,  and 
religious  attention  commanded  by  this  formulary,  which  seems  to 
have  preceded  the  celebration  of  games  or  sacrifices. — Ramis.  Put 
for  coronis, 

72.  M(Uem&  myrio,  ''With  his  mother's  myrtle."  The  myrtle 
was  sacred  to  Venus. — 73.  ^'^  matttrus.  "  Ripe  in  years." — 76.  Ad 
tumulum.  *^  To  the  tomb,"  i.  e.  to  the  mound  of  earth  that  covered 
the  remains  of  Anchises. — 77*  Hie  duo  rite  mero,  &c.  **  Here,  mak- 
ing a  libation  in  due  form,"  &c.  The  carchesium  was  a  beaker  or 
drinking-cup,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times.  It 
was  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its  two  handles  extended 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  It  was  much  employed  in  libations  of  wine, 
milk,  blood,  and  honey. — ^8.  Sanguine  sacro.  The  blood  of  victims. 

79.  Purpureas  floree,  **  Dark-hued  flowers."  The  allusion  appears 
to  be  to  viulets  and  other  flowers  of  dark  or  sable  hue,  as  suiting  a 
funeral  ceremony.— 80.  Iterum  salvete,  reoepti,&c,  "Again  hail,  yQ 
ashes,  rescued  (by  me)  in  vain ;  hail,  both  thou  soul  and  shade  of 
my  father."  The  expression  reoepti  nequicquam  eineries  refers  to  the 
circumstance  of  iEneas  having  rescued  his  father  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  but  that  father's  not  having  been  permitted  by  the  Fates 
to  arrive  in  Italy.— 81.  Aniinceque  umbrceque.  The  plund  for  the 
singular.  According  to  one  of  the  old  scholiasts,  the  atitma,  or  soul, 
ascends  to  the  skies,  the  winbra,  or  shade,  goes  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

83.  Quicumque.  **  Whatever  (stream)  it  is,"  ».  e.  in  whatever  quar- 
ter of  that  land  it  may  flow. 

84.  Adytis  ab  imis.  "  From  the  bottom  of  the  shrine."  The  tomb 
of  Anchises  is  here  called  "a  shrine,"  in  allusion  to  its  sacred  cha- 
racter, and  the  high  honours  to  which,  as  a  species  of  inferior  deity, 
its  occupant  is  now  entitled. — 85.  Septena  here  loses  its  distributive 
force. — 86.  Aras,  No  mention  has  been  made  before  this  of  any 
altars ;  it  was  customary,  however,  to  erect  them  in  such  funereal 
ceremonies  as  the  present. 

87.  CcerulecB  cui  terga  notes,  &c.  "  Its  back  azure  marks  (diver- 
sified), while  a  spotted  brightness  kindled  up  its  (every)  scale  with 
gold."  With  notce  suftplypingebant,  or  some  equivalent  verb,  from 
incendebat,  that  follows.— JfacwZosM*  fulgor.  Equivalent  to  vmcuIcb 
fulgentes,  Heyne  refers  here  to  Milton  (P.  L.  ix.  501).  "  With  bur- 
nished neck  of  verdant  gold." — 89.  JokM,  "  Sends  forth."  Compare 
iv.  700. 

90.  nie,  agmine  longo,  &c.  "  It,  at  length,  creeping  with  its  long 
train  amid  the  bowls  and  polished  cups."  Serpeiu  is  a  participle,  not 
a  noun. — 91.  PcUercu.  Consult  note  on  i.  729. — Libavitque  dapes,  &c. 
"  Both  slightly  tasted  the  viands,  and  harmless  retired  again  (from 
view)  at  the  bottom  of  the  tomb,  and  left  the  altars  on  which  it  had 
fed." — Dapes,  The  viands  forming  the  funeral  banquet  or  offerings. 
— 93.  Successit,  Literally,  "  went  in." — Altaria,  The  dishes  {dapes) 
on  the  altars. 

95.  The  ancients  believed  that  there  were  genu  «t.^^Qvn\A^)«Rsa:>A 
U  2 
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the  protectors  of  cities  and  countries,  others  the  gtuurdians  of  parti- 
eular  spots,  See. — Famulum.  The  apotheosis  of  Anchises  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  complete :  he  has  an  attendant  assigned  him,  as  some 
other  divinities  have.  So  Servius,  who  adds,  '*  Sin^la  emm  numina 
kabeiU  inferiares  potegtates  ministnu,  vt  Venus  Adonim,  Diana  Ftrfrittm." 
— 96.  Quincu.  Poetic  for  quingiu,  without  any  distributive  force. 
Septena,  line  85. — 99.  Manetquef  &.c.  **  And  his  manes  released  from 
Acheron,"  t.  e.  released  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  rites. 

100.  QuoB  cuique  est  eopia.  "  With  what  means  each  possesses." 
The  full  form  of  expression  is,  Ed  copid  quce  copia  est  cuique,  "  With 
that  abundance  which  abundance  is  to  each." — 101.  Jwoencos,  These 
had  been  supplied  by  Acestes,  see  lines  61,  62. — 103.  JSt  viscera  tor- 
rent.    **  Androast  the  flesh."     Compare  i.  211. 

106.  Pha'tthontis  equi.  *'  The  horses  of  the  Sun."  The  sun  is  here 
called  Pha'tthon  in  imitation  of  the  Homeric  expression,  ^cXioc  ^akOutv, 
"  the  resplendent  sun."  Hence  Pha'tthon  properly  means  **  the  re- 
splendent one."  Virgil  here  blends  together  a  poetic  myth  and  a 
physical  appearance.  For  Aurora  is  not  fabled  by  the  poets  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  same  chariot  with  Phoebus,  and  yet,  since  the  sun  is 
near  his  rising,  and  diffuses  the  very  splendour  which  is  designated 
by  the  term  Aurora,  the  latter  is  said  to  come  with,  or  to  be  borne  in 
the  same  chariot  as,  the  sun. 

Jam  whebant.  "  Were  now  ushering  in." — 106.  Finiiimos  exeierat. 
**  Had  called  forth  (from  their  homes)  the  neighbouring  inhabitants." 

109.  Circoque  in  medio.  **And  in  the  middle  of  the  ring."  The 
surrounding  crowd  of  spectators  is  meant. — 110.  Sacri  tripodes. 
Either  such  as  had  been,  or  were  intended  to  be,  used  in  sacrifices. 
When  tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  as  a  present,  or  as  prizes, 
vases  or  large  bowls  supported  on  three  feet  are  to  be  understood. 
All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the  sacred  tripod  exhibit  it 
of  the  same  general  shape,  together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to 
serve  as  handles.  The  oracular  tripod  at  Delphi  had  a  flat  round 
plate  called  'dX/xoCf  on  which  the  Pythia  seated  herself  to  give  re- 
sponses,  and  on  which  at  other  times  lay  a  wreath  of  bay. 

111.  Et  palmcB  pretium  victorilnu.  A  branch  of  palm  was  the  ordi- 
nary prize  of  every  conqueror  at  the  games,  being  given  in  addition 
to  the  appropriate  crown.  According  to  the  common  explanation, 
the  palm  is  the  emblem  of  victory,  because  it  is  not  crushed  or  borne 
down  by  any  weight,  but  still  maintains  its  growth,  and  rises  superior 
to  oppression. — Ostro perfusm.  "Richly  dyed  with  purple." — 112. 
Argenti  aurique  talenta.  "  Two  talents,  the  one  of  silver,  the  other  of 
gold."  The  allusion  is  to  weight,  not  to  coined  money,  Virgil  follow- 
ing in  this  the  customs  of  an  earlier  age. — 113.  Et  tula  commtssos,  &c. 
**  And  the  trumpet,  from  the  middle  of  a  rising  ground,  gives  the 
signal  that  the  games  are  begun."  Virgil,  in  speaking  of  the  trumpet 
here,  indulges  in  an  anachronism.  It  was  not  known  in  Homeric 
times.     (Consult  note  on  ii.  313.) 

114.  Prima  pares,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows  : 
**  Quoituor  oarinof,  pares,  ddectos  ex  omni  dasse,  ineuwt  prima  oertavwna 
ffravibus  remis.** — Pares.  "Equally  matched  m  point  of  speed." 
Jleyne  says,  equal  both  in  size  and  goodness ;  but  in  this  he  is  evi- 
dently wrong,  for,  as  appears  from  line  1 18,  seqq.,  the  sizes  of  the 
vessels  differed  materially.  The  smaller  vessels  required  fewer 
rowem,  the  larger  ones  a  gieaUx  Ti\i\s^>eT  (^IVvq  Chlmsera,  for  example. 
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had  three  tiers  of  oars);  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  make  them 
*'  paresy*  a  due  proportion  of  rowers  was  to  be  assigned  to  each. — 
Gravibus  equivalent  to  vaUdis. 

116.  Bemige.  "  With  a  vigorous  band  of  rowers."  The  singular 
fur  the  plural. — Prittin.  The  ships  are  named  from  the  images  or 
carved  work  decorating  their  prows,  or,  as  we  would  say,  from  their 
figure-heads. — Thus  the  effigy  of  a  Pristis,  or  sea-monster,  gives 
name  to  tlie  vessel  of  Mnestheus.  CJompare  note  on  x.  106. — 117* 
Mox  Italus  Mnestheus,  &c.  *'  In  after  days,  the  Italian  Mnestheus, 
from  which  name  (descends)  the  house  of  Memmius,"  t.  e.  of  the 
Memmii.  Virgil,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  the  noble  families  of  the 
day,  traces  their  origin  to  a  Trojan  source  ;  but  the  etymologies  by 
which  this  is  sought  to  be  established  are  absurd  and  far-fetched 
enough.  Thus,  for  example,  Mnestheus  is  made  to  come  from 
fivijaOtvgy  ''one  who  remembers,"  and  therefore  the  Memmii  are 
derived  from  this  Trojan  leader,  because  their  family  name  contains 
the  same  root  as  memor,  "mindful !" 

118.  Ingentem  ChimoBram.  The  figure-head  of  this  vessel  was  an 
effigy  of  the  fabulous  monster  Chimsera,  whence  the  name  of  the 
ship. — IngerUi  mole,  ''  Of  stupendous  size."  This  refers  to  the  height 
of  the  vessel  out  of  the  water,  whereas  ingentem,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  line,  has  reference  generally  to  the  bulk  and  dimensions 
of  the  ship.  There  is  nothing  objectionable,  therefore,  in  the  repeti* 
tion  of  the  term. — 1 19.  Urbis  opus,  "  A  floating  city."  More  lite- 
rally, "a  city- work."    Servius :  *'Ita  magna,  ut  urbem  putares." 

Triflioi  versu.  "  With  a  triple  tier."  This  applies  to  the  rows  of 
oars,  reckoning  horizontally  from  stem  to  stem. — 120.  Temo  ordine, 
''  In  triple  order."  This  applies  to  the  oars  taken  vertically ;  no^ 
indeed,  one  immediately  above  the  other,  but  rising  obliquely.  We 
have  here  another  anachronism  on  the  part  of  the  poet  Triremes, 
or  vessels  with  three  banks  of  oars,  were  not  known  in  the  heroic 
times,  but  were  invented  by  the  CJorinthians  long  after,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Thucydides  (i.  13).  The  Geganian  family  claimed  descent 
from  Gyas,  the  only  one  of  the  four  commanders  to  whom  Virgil  does 
not  assign  Roman  descendants. 

122.  Centauro  magnd,  Centaurus  here,  as  being  the  name  of  a  ship^ 
IS  in  the  feminine  gender,  navis  being  feminine.  Grammarians  term 
this  synesis ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  of  our  understanding 
navi  as  some  editors  do. 

124.  Contra.  "  Facing." — 126.  Htbemi.  The  reference  here  is  to 
stormy  weather  generally,  not  merely  to  the  winter  season. — OUm, 
"  At  times."  Equivalent  to  interdum, — Cori,  "  The  north-western 
blasts."  Written  also  Cauri,  Servius  :  "  Caurum  pro  oorum,  sicut 
saurex  pro  sorex,  caulis  pro  colis"  {ad  Georg.  iii.  278).  The  wind 
Caurus  corresponds  to  the  'ApykffrriQ  of  the  Greeks. 

127.  TranquUlo  sUet,  ''  In  calm  weather  it  is  still,"  i,  e,  it  resounds 
with  no  dashing  of  the  billows.  Supply  tempore,  or  pelago,  after  tran- 
quiUo,  The  former,  however,  is  preferable. — Immotaque  attoUUur 
undA,  &c.  "  And  a  broad,  plain-like  surface  is  raised  above  the  mo- 
tionless water,  and  (forms)  a  most  pleasing  resting-place  for  the  bask- 
ing cormorants."— 128.  Mergis,  Literally, "  divers."  The  bird  here 
meant  is  a  species  of  seafowl,  that  gets  its  name  from  diving  for  its 
prey. 

129.  Vtridemfrondenti,  &c.    «  A  verdant  goal  oi  \ca5.^  YtfJasirCwStT 
Winter  had  now  arrived^  but  this  is  a  \>o\isVi  oi  qn«c\ek«ii  on^^i^ 
U3 
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lUly  Still  named  l]ce,^Paier.  To  be  taken  with  jEneas.^lZl,  El 
longo9  flf&t,  &c.  ^  And  where  to  take  a  long  circuit."  Thej  had  to 
return  by  passing  around  it. 

132.  Twin  loea  worte  legunt,  **  Then  they  choose  their  places  bj  lot*' 
They  were  to  be  all  in  a  line,  but  the  b<»t  place  would  be  that  which 
^iFonld  bring  the  vessel  in  her  course  nearest  to  the  island,  and  thus 
enable  her  to  lose  the  least  ground  in  doubling  around  the  goal.  The 
other  places  would  rank  in  proportion. — 133.  Ductores.  The  com- 
manders, not  the  pilots. — 134.  PopuUd  frondt.  Servius  says  they 
wore  crowns  of  poplar,  because  the  games  were  funeral  ones,  and 
because  Hercules  brought  the  poplar  with  him  from  the  lower  world. 
Not  so.  They  wore  crowns  of  poplar  to  propitiate  Hracules,  the  god 
of  strength,  to  whom  the  poplar  was  sacred. 

136.  Cotuidunt.  *'  They  sit  down  side  hy  mde."^IiUaUaque  brudkia 
fvmit.  ''And  their  arms  are  stretched  to  the  oars." — 137.  InteuH. 
*  Intently."  Some  object  to  intenta  being  followed  so  soon  after  by 
intenti.  The  poet,  however,  purposely  sacrifices  elegance  to  propriety 
of  expression.  His  object  is  to  show  that  the  rowers  were  equally 
intent  in  body  and  in  mind. — ExntUantia  eorda,  &c.  ^^  Palpitating 
fear  causes  their  throbbing  hearts  to  heave,  and  along  with  it  is  tho 
eager  desire  of  praise.*' — Haurit  beautifully  describ^  their  heavy 
breathing,  exhausting,  as  it  were,  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

139.  Vlara.  **  The  dear-toned."  Observe  the  rapid  movemmt  of 
the  dactylic  rhythm  in  this,  and  more  particularly  in  the  succeeding 
line,  admirably  adapting  the  sound  to  the  sense. — Mnibus,  &c.  **  Shot 
forth  from  their  (allotted)  places,"  i.  e.  the  "iooa  "  mentioned  in  line 
132. — 141.  Adduetis  terta  lacettit,  ''Upturned  by  their  contracted 
arms."  Literally,  "  by  their  arms  being  brought  back,"  t.  e.  towards 
the  breast,  after  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  oar. — 142.  Pariter.  "In 
equal  time." 

144.  Non  tarn  prcBctpkes,  &e,  "  Not  with  such  headlong  speed  do 
the  chariots,  in  the  contest  of  the  two-horsed  cars,  hasten  over  the 
plain,  and,  pouring  forth,  rush  from  the  starting-place,  nor  do  the 
charioteers  so  shake  the  waving  reins  over  the  started  yoke-bearing 
coursers,  and,  bending  forward,  hang  upon  the  lash." 

145.  Corripuere  .  .  .  Coneutgere.  Aorists,  implying  what  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  done,  and  therefore  rendered  as  a  present. — 146.  Un- 
daniia.  A  beautiful  term,  used  in  place  of  effiua. — 147*  Jugu.  For 
equis  jugalibus.     The  yokes  for  the  horses  yoked. 

148.  Stvdiigque  faventum,  "  And  the  eager  acclamationB  of  those 
who  favoured  (the  respective  leaders)."  149.  Cotuonat.  "Rings 
again."  Stronger  than  resoncU,  The  shores  were  high  and  sloping 
downward,  and  were  covered  with  woods.  Hence  the  expressions 
nanus  and  inclusa  in  the  text. — 150.  PuUcUi  collet,  &c.  "  The  hills, 
struck  by  the  loud  noise,  re-echo." 

151.  Effugit,  "Shoots  forth."— Prtwui^^r  elabitur,  Ac.  "And 
glides  away  first  over  the  waters." — 153.  Pinus,  Put  for  fMii^.  The 
naval  timber  for  the  vessel  itself. 

154.  JSquo  diiorimine,  "At  an  equal  distance,"  i.  t,  from  the 
leading  ships. — 155.  Locum  Undunt,  &c.  "Strive  (each)  to  gain  the 
foremost  place,"  t.  e.  to  pass  her  immediate  competitor. — 156.  HabH, 
••Has  it,"  i.  e.  the  foremost  place." — 157.  Junctigque  fnmiiku,  "And 
with  their  prows  in  a  line." — 158.  Et  longe  sulcant,  &c.  "  And  furrow 
the  briny  waters  far  in  the  diataiice  vj\\^i  tVva  Veel."  We  have  given 
4m^^  the  reading  of  cue  MS.,  m  ^laee  ol  Iowq^l,  ^vVvv^  v^^^wun  ia  all 
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the  editions.  The  expression  longA  earinA  appears  objectionable,  on 
account  of  the  unnecessary  epithet  longd.  On  the  other  hand,  l<mg4 
is  graphic  and  spirited,  and  points  to  the  long  wake  which  the  rapidly- 
impelled  vessel  makes  in  the  waters. 

159.  Metamque  tenebawb,  ''And  were  reaching  the  goal.** — 160. 
Gurgite.  Descriptive  of  the  sea  upturned  and  foaming  beneath  the 
oars. — 162.  Quo  tantum  mihi,  &c.  "  Whither  art  thou  going,  pray, 
so  far  to  the  right  ?"  Mihi  is  what  grammarians  call  the  daUmts 
ethicus,  and  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  ornamental. — Dexter,  The  goal, 
as  they  passed  around  it,  would  be  on  the  left.  The  object,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  keep  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  and  thus  save  dis- 
tance. The  pilot  Menoetes,  therefore,  lost  ground  by  keeping  too  far 
to  the  right. 

Hue  dirige  gressum.  "  Direct  your  course  hither."  There  is  con- 
siderable doubt  about  the  true  reading  here.  Grestum  is  a  very 
unusual  word  instead  of  curtum,  when  speaking  of  a  ship ;  and, 
besides,  Asinius  Pollio,  the  contemporary  of  Virgil,  blamed  Sallust, 
as  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,  for  using  transgressus  in  a  similar  way. — 
163.  LUu8  ama,  &c.  *'  Keep  dose  to  the  shore,  and  let  the  oar-blade 
graze  the  rocks  on  the  left.*'  By  littts  is  here  meant  the  rock. — 
Stringat  sine,  i.  e,  sine  ut  gtringcU. — Palmula.  Properly  the  broad  part 
at  the  extremity  of  the  oar,  having  some  resemblance  to  the  fKdm  of 
a  man's  hand  when  opened,  widening  and  becoming  flat  like  it. — 164. 
AUum.  ''  The  main,"  t.  e.  the  sea  to  the  right.  Let  others  make  a 
wider  circuit  to  the  right. 

165.  Pelagi  ad  umia*.  Tbe  obstinate  pilot  persists  in  making  a 
wide  circuit  around  the  goal,  and  thus  loses  ground  by  his  exeessive 
caution. — 166.  Diversus.  "  Turned  away  (from  the  true  course)." 
Some  place  a  colon  after  ttomm,  and  supply  damabat,  or  an  equiva- 
lent verb. — 168.  Instantem  tergo,  Ac.  **  Pressing  on  his  rear,  and 
holding  his  course  nearer  in."  Literally,  ''  holding  the  places  nearer 
(to  the  shore),**  t.  e.  loca  propiora  litori.  This  gave  him,  of  course,  a 
decided  advantage. 

170.  Radit  iter  lareum  interior.  ''  Runs  grazing  along  the  left-hand 
path,  further  in,**  i.  e,  on  the  inside,  between  the  ship  of  Gyas  and  the 
rocky  shore,  and  grazing  the  latter  with  his  oars. — 171.  Et  nuUt 
tfina,  &c.  ''  And  the  goal  being  left  behind,  now  holds  the  safe  (and 
open)  sea.**  Gloanthus  doubles  the  rocky  isle  where  the  meto  waa 
placed,  and  now  holds  possession  of  the  open  sea  on  his  return  to  tho 
Btarting-place. 

172.  Turn  vero  exarsU,  &c  "  Then,  indeed,  did  fierce  indignation 
bkze  up  in  the  inmost  soul  of  the  warrior.**  Literally,  *'in  his 
bones  unto  the  youth.**  His  whole  frame  shook  with  indignation. 
Dohr  properly  implies  here  a  mingled  emotion  of  grief  and  anger. — 
173.  Segnem,  Slow  from  excess  of  caution. — 174.  Decorisqus  tui, 
''  Of  both  his  own  dignity,**  i.  e.  as  commander.  Sodumque  fo/u^is. 
Their  safety  would  be  endangered  by  the  loss  of  the  pilot. 

176.  Ipse  gubemado  rector  mbit,  &c.  "  He  himself  succeeds,  as  pilot, 
to  the  helm  ;  he  himself  as  director  of  the  vessel's  course.**  The  terms 
rector  and  mcigiiter  are  nearly  synonj-mous,  but  are  purposely  thus 
employed,  in  order  to  express,  along  with  the  double  ipse,  the  im- 
petuous movements  of  the  excited  Gyas. 

178.  At  gravis,  &c.    "  Heavy  in  his  movements  from  being  now 
advanced  in  years,  and  having  his  wet  attire  fLo«i\.\w\t,  ViXOivvKv^  \vvco^r 
Madid&^uent  in  veste  ia  equivalent,  in  fact, to  ctt\  mad\da  teAVa  J«A)«A* 
U  4 
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181.  EtlahaiUm.  «Both  when  fitlling."— 182.  Etridad.  'And 
now  •gain.''  Heyne  objects  to  the  use  of  rident  immediateljr  after 
riierv.  Weichert  and  Ruhkopf,  however,  succeasfally  defend  it. 
The  Trojans  had  preyioosly  laughed  at  Menoetes  when  fidling,  and 
MNP  agMn  langh  at  him  when  vomiting  np  the  salt  water. 

184.  Mnet&ei.  The  Greek  dative.  Mvi?(rOevc,  genit  Mvi|4r^«c, 
dative  Mvi|<r0/t,  contracted  MvncBti. — Gyan  tnperare  moraniem, 
**  Of  passing  by  the  lagging  Gyas."  In  prose,  the  genitive  of  the 
geirand  (mperandi)  would  be  employed. — 185.  CktpU  ante  loeiim, 
^  First  seizes  the  space/'  L  t.  gets  nearer  the  rock,  and  of  coarse  has 
leas  space  to  run  in  doubling  it. — 186.  To(4  pnreunU  oarinA.  "  "Bj 
the  whole  length  of  his  ship."  Literally,  *^  by  the  whole  ship  going 
before." — 187.  Parte  prior,  &c.  "He  was  foremost  by  a  part  only 
(of  his  vessel)  ;  the  rival  Pristis  presses  on  part  with  her  beak." 
Heyne  reads  parttniy  but  this  appears  objectionable.  Pcuriim  was 
undoubtedly  the  old  form  of jxurUin ;  but  it  soon  passed  into  an  ad- 
verbial signification  {^Avl.  Gdl.  x.  13).  In  the  golden  age  of  Latin 
literature  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  used  for  party  and  em- 
ployed with  plurals,  thus  :  ^partim  illorum  {or  ex  iUit)  ^tumodi  nmL** 
Partem,  therefore,  is  to  be  preferred  here  without  hesitation. 

190.  Uectorei  tocii.  Equivalent,  simply,  to  TVt^om. — TrqjeB  torte 
$Mpran&.  *^  Amid  the  last  fortune  of  Troy,"  i.  e,  on  the  down&ll  of 
Troy.— 192.  Qttt6iM  tm.  Supply  e$tu. — 193.  MaUaque  $equaeilm$ 
undit.  **  And  amid  the  pursuing  billows  of  Bialea,"  i.  «.  of  the  Malean 
promontory,  the  southeastemmost  extremity  of  Laconia.  The  sea  is 
bore  more  than  usually  rough  and  swelling,  and  wave  fofiowt  or 
pushes  on  wave  in  quick  succession  ;  hence  the  epithet  tequaeUnu  in 
the  text.     Compare  the  Greek  rra\\ipp69iOQ, 

194.  Non  jam  prima,  &c.  '*  I,  Mnestheus,  seek  not  now  for  the 
first  pUce."— 195.  Quamquam  0!  &c.  << Although,  oh  that! — ^bat 
let  those  conquer,"  &c.  He  checks  himself  in  the  half-expressed 
wish  (an  instance  of  what  grammarians  term  oponopatt),  and  is  eon- 
tent  with  an  humbler  measure  of  success. 

198.  Pudeat,  <<Let  us  feel  ashamed."  Literally,  <Met  it  shame 
US.  Supply  not, — Hoe  vineUe,  &c.  Literally,  ''get  the  better  of 
this,"  t.  e.  do  not  let  us  come  in  last  Wagner,  and  others^  join 
hoe  to  nefiu,  thus,  vincUe  et  prokUnte  hoe  nefas,  '^  get  the  better  of  and 
avert  this  foul  disgrace."  The  order  which  we  have  adopted,  how- 
ever, appears  more  forcible  and  natural. 

197.  OUi.  Old  form  for  Uli. — Cetiamine  summo  proettmbunt.  **  With 
utmost  striving  bend  forward  (to  the  oars)."  Supply  remit, — 198. 
jErea  puppit.  ''The  brazen-beaked  ship."  jErea  for  ceratOy  the 
reference  being  'to  the  plates  of  brass  (or  more  strictly  of  bronie) 
covering  the  rostrum  and  prow. — 199.  SuUrahUurque  toUim,  **  And 
the  sea  is  withdrawn  from  beneath  them."  The  gaUey  moves  so 
rapidly  that  the  sea  seems  to  withdraw  from  beneath  her. — Solmn. 
This  term  is  applied  to  whatever  is  placed  beneath,  or  that  supports, 
another  substance  ;  as  the  air  to  birds,  the  sea  to  a  ship,  &c. — 200. 
lUmt.    "In  streams." 

203.  Interior,  "  Further  in,"  i.  e,  nearer  the  left-hand  shore  than 
Mnestheus,  in  consequence  of  having  fetched  a  shorter  compass. — 
Spatioque  tubii  iniquo,  "And  enters  upon  too  confined  a  space."  He 
did  not  leave  room  enough  between  the  shore  and  the  vessel  of 
JtfioesllieQfl,  within  which  to  fetcYv  &  com^wea  Ntlih.  his  own  ship  and 
BO  pam  the  goal,  but  ran  bis  vessel  u^\i  a.  v»x\.  ol  ^«  tq^  y^^^^jqob^ 
fuAber  than  the  rest  and  lying  dVteci\>f  \ti\v\^Vcw^» 
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206.  ConcusKB  oauUs,  **  The  cliffs  were  shaken  (with  the  blow).'* 
This  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  galley  received  a  violent 
Hhock,  since  action  is  equal  to  reaction. — Murice.  This  term  properly 
means  a  species  of  shell-fish,  here,  however,  a  sharp  point  of  rock 
on  a  level  with  the  water,  or  a  kind  of  coral-formation. — 206.  Pepen- 
dit.  The  prow  striking  and  fixing  itself  on  the  rocks,  appeared,  as  it 
rose  from  the  water,  to  hang  frum  them,  the  motion  of  the  water 
swaying  the  body  of  the  vessel  to  and  fro. 

207.  ConmrgufU,  "  Arise  in  a  body." — MorarUur.  **  Strive  to  force 
her  back."  A  nautical  term.  Servius  explains  it  by  "  retro  cigutU.** 
— 208.  Ferratasqtie  trucks,  &c.  "They  bring  out  both  iron-shod 
stakes,"  &c.  We  have  preferred  trades,  with  Heinsius  and  Wagner, 
to  the  common  form  sudes.  The  former  is  found  in  several  good 
MSS.,  and  though  the  verb  trudo,  frum  which  it  is  derived,  has  a 
long  penult,  still  this  can  form  no  valid  objection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sudes  merely  had  their  ends  burned  to  a  point,  and  were 
never  shod  with  iron. 

211.  Agmine  remorum  cderi.  "  With  a  quick  and  regular  movement 
of  his  oars."  The  oars  keep  time  like  an  army  on  its  march. —  Ven- 
tisque  wccUis,  "  And  the  winds  being  invoked  to  his  aid,"  i,  e.  and 
having  hoisted  sail. — 212.  Prona  petit  nuxria,  &c.  "  Seek  the  prone 
sea  (in  unobstructed  course),  and  runs  along  the  open  deep."  The 
sea,  as  it  lies  before  him  free  from  any  obstructions,  is  compared  to  a 
smooth  and  shelving  plain,  that  will  carry  him  onward  with  accele- 
rated progress. 

213.  Spelunc&.  "From  her  covert." — 214.  By  pumex  is  here 
meant  a  rock  resembling  pumice,  from  the  many  coverts  or  lurking- 
places  eaten  into  it. — Nidi*  The  reference  is,  in  fact,  to  the  tenants 
of  the  nest,  or  her  young  ones,  and  hence  the  employment  of  the 
epithet  dulces,  and  also  of  the  plural  number. — 215.  Plausumque 
exterrita,  &c  "  And,  scared  from  her  abode,  gives  forth  a  loud  flap- 
ping with  her  wings." — 217.  JRadit  iter  liquidum.  "  She  skims  along 
her  liquid  way."  This  is  all  true  to  nature.  The  bird,  when  she 
begins  her  flight,  makes  a  loud  flapping,  but  presently  she  glides  along 
80  quietly  as  not  to  appear  to  move  her  pinions  at  all.  The  first 
agitation  of  the  galley,  occasioned  by  the  increased  exertions  of  the 
rowers,  with  her  subsequent  smooth  progress  through  the  open  sea, 
could  not  have  been  more  happily  illustrated.  Observe  in  line  217 
the  beautiful  effect  of  the  dactylic  rhythm  in  representing  the  celerity 
of  the  wild  dove's  flight. 

218.  Fug&  seccU  ultima  cequora,  "  Cleaves  in  her  flight  the  furthest 
portion  of  the  sea,"  i.  e.  that  part  of  the  sea  which  lay  around  the 
meta,  and  marked,  of  course,  the  limit  of  departure  from  the  starting- 
place,  after  reaching  which,  the  vessels  had  to  double  the  meta  and 
return. 

220.  Deserit.  «  He  leaves  behihd."— ^fto.  This  epithet  does  not 
imply  that  the  rock  in  question  was  of  any  great  height  in  itself.  It 
is  almost  a  repetition  of  the  saxa  procurrentia  mentioned  in  line  204.- 

221.  Brevibusque vadis.  "And  amid  the  scantily-covered  shallows." 
These  lay  around  the  rock,  and  were  covered  with  hardly  any  water 
at  all.  Jacobs  makes  them  to  have  been  mere  sand-flats. — 222. 
IHseentem  currere,    *'  Trying  to  run  on."    Alluding  to  Menoetes. 

225.  Ipso  in  fine,    **  At  the  very  end  of  the  race."    The  prize  was 

to  be  won  by  the  vessel  which,  after  passmg  around  the  meta^x^VxroA^ 

first  to  port.    Cloanthus^  having  doubled  tV\e  go«^,  \a  wovi  lyeax  ^d&A 
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harboar,  and,  of  course,  ^  ip$o  in  fine,** — 220.  Qnem  ptiU.  "  Him  he 
makes  for."  Qi(«m,  equivalent  to  t^^iim. — Urguei.  ^Presses  elosely 
npoD.** — 227.  Ckinctique  gequentem,  ftc.,  i.  e.  urge  on  Mnestheus,  as  he 
presses  closely  upon  Cloautlios. 

239.  Hi  proprium  deous,  &c.  '<  These  are  indignant  should  they  not 
retain  their  own  glory,  and  the  honour  (already)  in  their  grasp." 
Hi,  Cloanthus  and  his  crew.  They  consider  the  victory  (konorem)  as 
now  fairly  their  own,  and  are  indignant  at  the  idea  of  having  it 
wrested  from  them  at  the  very  close  of  the  contest. — 231.  Ho»  mo- 
ce$na  alU,  &c.  **  Those  success  feeds  (with  fresh  hopes) ;  they  are 
able  (to  conquer)  because  they  seem  to  be  able,"  t.  e.  their  recent 
saccess  supports  the  crew  of  Mnestheus  in  the  fresh  exertions  whieh 
they  now  make;  victory  seems  easy  of  attainment,  because  they  have 
donftdence  in  themselves. 

233.  PcUmas  porUo  tendem.  See.  The  usual  gesture  in  praying  to  a 
deity  of  ocean.  According  to  Servius,  paltmu  utraaque  is  the  antique 
form  for  pcUmam  tUramqite. — 234.  Divosque  in  vota  voc&uet,  ^  And  in- 
▼oked  the  gods  unto  his  vows,"  t.  e.  to  listen  to  his  vows. 

236.  L<Btu»  ego,  voti  rem,  &c.  *'  With  joy  will  I,  bound  to  a  ful- 
filment of  my  vow,  place  for  you,"  &c.  A  person  is  said  to  be  reui 
wli  who  has  undertaken  a  vow  on  a  certain  condition ;  and  when 
that  condition  is  fulfilled,  then  he  is  damncAui  toti,  or  wtisy  t.  c.  the 
gods  sentence  or  order  him  to  fulfil  his  vow. — 238.  Porri^can.  An 
old  religious  term,  which  the  copyists  have  sometimes  corrupted  into 
proiieiam.  The  latter,  however,  is  an  ill-omened  term,  since  it  some- 
times carries  with  it  the  idea  of  contemning  or  neglecting,  and  would 
therefore,  of  course,  not  be  employed. — Liquentia,  Heyne  regards 
this  as  a  mere  ornamental  epithet,  in  the  sense  of  ^  liquid."  Trapp 
gives  it  the  meaning  of  limpid,  clear,  or  pure.  Heyne  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.    Ltquentia  from  Rquo,  -ire,  not  from  liqneo,  'Ere, 

240.  Phorcus,  or  Phorcys  (<&6picoc,  ^opicvc),  was  a  sea-deity,  the 
■on  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  and  brother  of  Nereus.  The  Tritons  and 
other  inferior  deities  of  the  ocean  composed  his  train.  Consult  line 
823. — Panopea,    One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Nerei'ds. 

241.  Pater,  An  appellation  given  in  general  to  all  divinities. — 
PcHunw.  Called  also  Portumnus.  According  to  Varro,  he  was  the 
god  of  harbours.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  termed  Paleemon,  and  also 
Melicert  3s. — Euntem  \mpulU,  "  Impelled  the  vessel  on  her  way." — 
243.  Et  portu  se  condidit  alto.  Poetically  for  intrawt  portum.  Ob- 
serve the  use  of  the  perfect  {condidU)  to  indicate  a  rapid  act ;  and 
compare  iv.  582. 

244.  Oanctis  ex  more  wcatit,  i,  e,  all  the  spectators  being  called 
together  by  a  herald,  according  to  the  custom  prevalent  at  such 
games. — 246.  Dedarat.  **  Proclaims."  We  have  here  an  imitation  of 
the  custom  followed  at  the  great  games  of  Greece,  where  the  viotfur 
was  always  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald. 

247.  Muneraqne  in  navei,  &c.  <<  And,  as  presents  for  the  ships,  he 
gives  to  choose  three  young  steers  each,  and  wine  in  abundauce, 
and  a  great  talent  of  silver  to  bear  away."  This  permission  to 
ehoose  was  given  to  the  crews  of  the  three  vessels  which  had  re- 
turned to  harbour,  and  had  borne,  in  fact,  the  fatigues  of  the  race. 
The  ship  of  Sergestus  came  in  too  late  for  the  distribution.  Observe 
the  poetic  idiom  in  optare  and  ferre.  The  prose  form  would  be  op^ 
$cmdo$  and  ferendu.m,—'}£(kyMk\n,  A  mere  ornamental  epithet  here. 
On  ether  ocoasionsy  by  the  ^  g;rQa>V'  \ai«nXiia  t&Hui^thfi  Attitt  silver 
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talent,  as  compared  with  the  smaller  or, Sicilian  talent,  which  last 
was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 

249.  Addit,  ^  He  confers."— 250.  Quam  plurvma  eireum,  &c,  i,  4. 
two  borders  of  broad  purple  ran  around  the  garment  in  waving  lines. 
These  borders  were  not  attached  to  the  cloak,  but  were  woven  with  it. 
— 251.  McBandro,  The  Mseander  was  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  formiug 
the  common  boundary  between  Caria  and  Lydia.  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  winding  nature  of  its  course,  and  hence  the  name  was  used 
metaphorically  for  any  winding  whatsoever. — MdibcM.  The  shell- 
fish which  yielded  the  purple  dye  were  said  to  be  found  near  an  island 
bearing  this  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Orontes  in  Syria.  They 
were  also  obtained  at  a  sea-port  town  of  Thessaly,  likewise  called 
Meliboea. 

252.  ItUexttuque  pueVf  See.  ''  And  the  royal  boy,  on  leafy  Ida^ 
interwoven  (there)."  The  cloak  was  adorned  with  a  representati(A 
of  the  story  of  Ganymede,  which  was  interwoven  into  it  with  threads 
of  gold. — 254.  Quern  prcspes  sublimem,  &c.  The  boy  is  first  represented 
hunting  ;  the  scene  then  changes,  and  in  another  quarter  is  seen  the 
young  prince  just  caught  up  by  the  eagle,  who  is  soaring  away  vrith 
him  to  the  skies»  Observe  how  beautifully  the  perfect  (rapuit)  is 
here  employed. — 255.  Anniger.  The  eagle  was  sacred  to  Jove, 
and  is  frequently  represented  as  bearing  his  thunderbolts.  Pliny, 
enumerating  such  things  as  are  proof  against  thunder,  mentions  the 
eagle,  and  assigns  this  as  the  reason  why  that  bird  is  called  Jove's 
«rmonr>bearer. 

256.  Longatvi  ouitodes.  "  The  aged  keepers,"  i.  e,  they  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  young  prince  has  been  confided. — 257*  SaniC  in 
€mra»,  '*  Rages  to  the  air."  The  dogs  are  represented  as  looking 
up,  and  baying  at  the  eagle  as  it  soars  away  with  their  young 
master. 

In  explaining  this  passage  respeeting  the  abduction  of  Ganymede, 
we  have  supposed  the  representation  on  the  cloak  to  refer  to  two 
distinct  portions  of  time.  This  certainly  accords  best  with  the  words 
of  the  text  Heyne,  however,  thinks  that  it  does  not  relate  to  any 
thing  actually  appearing  on  the  cloak,  but  merely  denotes  that  Gany- 
mede was  carried  off  while  hunting.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand, 
insists  that  Virgil  nods  here  ! 

268.  Virtute.  <*  In  point  of  merit."— 259.  Huvo  hamis,  &c.  **  To 
this  warrior  he  gives  to  possess,  as  an  ornament,  and  a  defence  in 
arms,  a  coat  of  mail  composed  of  polished  rings,  hooked  into  one 
another,  and  (these  arranged)  in  a  triple  tissue  of  gold."  Consult 
iii.  467. — 262.  Habere,    The  prose  form  would  be  habendam, 

260.  Demoleo*  The  ablative  from  DemoteuSy  in  Greek  Ai)/i6X€a>c* 
The  name  of  one  of  the  Greeks  who  warred  against  Troy. — 265.  De- 
moleus  eunu,  &c.  An  indirect  method  of  celebrating  the  valour  of 
.£neas ;  for  if  Demoleus  was  able  to  drive  whole  squadrons  of  the 
Trojans  before  him,  how  great  a  hero  must  he  be  who  slew  the  con- 
queror of  these  numerous  squadrons. 

266.  Tertia  dona,  &c.  **  He  makes  two  ealdrons  of  brass,  and 
cups  of  silver  finished  with  workmanlike  skill,  and  embossed  with 
ornaments,  the  third  presents,"  t.  e.  presents  to  him  who  came  in 
tiurd. — 267.  Ctfmhia.  The  eyn^um  was  a  cup  resembling  a  boat  or 
eymba,  being  oblong  and  narrow. 

268.  Opibusque  superbi,    <'  And  elated  with  their  presents.**— 269. 
PunMt  tainiit.    **  With  scarlet  ribands."    In  ^«ne  \\^«  t&sniCvKv  Na^ 
U6 
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fiipires,  &c.,  in  a  kind  of  basso  relievo,  punched  out  firom  behind,  and 
sculptured  on  the  front  with  small  chisels  and  gravers.  The  handle 
of  the  battle-axe  was  adorned  in  the  present  case  with  this  kind  of 
work. — Ferre.     Poetic  {or  fsrendam, 

308.  Omnibus  hio  erit,  &c.,  i.  e,  this  honour  shall  be  alike  to  all. — 
PrcBmia.  "  Special  rewards,"  i.  e.  other  and  special  prizes.— 309. 
Flavd.  "  Yellow."  The  under  part  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  paler  colour 
than  the  upper. 

310.  PhcUeris  insignem.  "Adorned  with  trappings."  The  pha- 
lercB  were  ornaments  attached  to  the  harness  of  horses,  especially 
about  the  head,  and  were  often  worn  as  pendants,  so  as  to  produce 
a  terrific  effect  when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  steed. 
They  were  bestowed  upon  horsemen  by  the  Roman  commanders  as 
a  reward  of  bravery  and  merit.  The  proper  form  of  the  phalera 
seems  to  have  been  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent  of  metal,  and  the  plural 
is  most  commonly  employed  in  speaking  of  these  appendages,  as  they 
were  generally  given  in  pairs.  The  pfuderce  were  worn  also  by  men. 
Compare  ix.  359,  458. 

311.  Amazoniam  pharetram,  i.  e,  a  quiver  of  the  same  form  with 
those  used  by  the  Amazons. — 312.  Thretciis.  A  mere  ornamental 
epithet,  to  denote  the  excellence  of  the  arrows,  the  Thracians  being 
famous  for  tlieir  skill  in  archery  and  the  excellence  of  their  equip- 
ments.— Lato  quam  circum,  &c.,  i.  0.  a  broad  belt  adorned  with  figures 
and  ornaments  of  gold.  This  belt  was  secured  in  front  by  a  clasp 
decorated  with  a  long,  oval-shaped  gem,  tapering  off  at  either  end. 
314.  Argolicd,    Put  for  Grceed. 

316.  Corripiunt  spaliay  &c.  ''They  dash  forth  upon  the  course, 
and  leave  the  threshold  of  the  race  behind."  Literally,  ''they  seize 
upon  the  course  ;"  a  bold  figure,  borrowed  from  the  movements  of 
those  who  make  a  grasp  at  any  thing,  or  plunge  forward  to  seize  it. 
The  eager  competitors  here  rush  forward  each  to  seize  upon  the 
course,  or  to  make  it  their  own  by  reaching  the  end  of  the  race  first 
— Spaka,  The  race  was  a  double  one,  that  is,  the  competitors  ran 
from  the  starting-point  to  the  tneta,  and  back  again  to  the  place  of 
commencing.  Hence  the  use  of  the  plural,  spatia,  to  denote  the 
whole  course  both  ways.  In  chariot-races,  the  contending  parties. 
had  to  run  seven  times  around  the  spina  cvrci,  a  low  wall  in  the 
middle  of  the  circus  ;  and  here,  again,  the  term  spatla  was  applied  to 
all  these  seven  combined. 

317.  Nimbus,  the  storm-cloud,  taken  here  for  the  storm  itself. 
Vow:  "JRotdk  wie  die  Wetter  gesturzt."—3lT .  Simul  ultima  siffnant. 
^Thev  mark  the  furthest  (places  of  the  course  with  their  eyes)." 
The  rail  form  of  expression  would  be,  "  signatU  ultima  loca  oeulis.^' 
They  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  goal,  or  meta,  not  because  this  is 
the  termination  of  the  race,  but  l^cause  they  have  here  to  bend 
immd  in  their  course  and  run  back  to  the  point  of  starting.  He  who 
■hoald  reach  the  meki  first  and  turn  shortest  round  it,  would  have  a 
deddfld  advantage  over  the  rest.  The  foot-race  is  precisely  like  the 
eh^raee. 

818.  Omnia  corpora.    Equivalent,  merely,  to  omnes.    The  use  of 
Mf]Nir«y however, points  to  physical  exertions. — 319.  Emicat,  "Shoots 
§n^**    Literally,  "sleams  forth  (on  the  view)."    A  beautifully-ex- 
'  re  term,  applied  to  the  movements  of  a  body  passing  so  rapidly 
tiie  view  as  to  seem  to  flash  upon  it. — Fulminis  o^is.    "  Tdl^^ 
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winged  thunderbolt."  Literally,  **the  wing^s  of  the  thunderbolt" 
So  we  say  in  English,  '^  the  winged  lightning." 

320.  Longo  sed  proximus  inUrcaUo.  '*  But  next  by  a  long  interval," 
t.  e.  a  long  space  intervening.— 321.  Spatio  post  deinde  rdicto,  &o. 
"  Then,  a  space  being  left  after  (this  one)."  Literally,  **  a  space  being 
left  behind ;"  pott  being,  in  fact,  an  adverb  here. — 323.  Quo  deinde 
tub  ipso.  **  And  then  close  after  him."  Literally,  *'  close  after  which 
same  one."     Observe  here  the  peculiar  force  of  mb. 

324  Calctmque  terit,  &c.  *'  And  now,  pressing  on  his  shoulder,  he 
rubs  heel  against  heel."  A  gi'aphic  description  of  a  well-contested 
race.  Helymus  is  only  one  step  in  advance  of  Diores,  who  runs 
closely  by  his  side,  and  seems  to  lean  or  press  on  one  of  Helymus's 
shoulders  ;  the  foremost  foot,  naoreover,  of  Diores  is  close  on  a  line 
with  the  hindmost  foot  of  Helymus,  and  grazes  it,  as  it  were :  oadx 
oaloem  terit,  "  heel  rubs  against  heel." 

325.  Spatia  et  si  plura  supersinty  &e.  *^  And  had  more  stages  of  the 
course  remained,  he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  having  glided  ahead, 
have  passed  (the  other),  or  would  have  left  (the  race)  a  doubtful 
one."  The  Latin  employs  the  present  tense,  tupertintf  traneeat,  rdin- 
quaty  as  describing  an  action  passing  before  the  eyes  at  the  tin\e.  Our 
English  idiom  requires  the  past  tense.  Observe,  also,  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive  here  to  mark  a  highly  probable  result. — Spatia  plmra. 
The  spatia  hei*e  were  only  two  in  number. 

327.  Spatio  extreme.  '^  In  the  last  stage,"  i.e.  near  the  termination 
of  the  second  spatium,  and,  of  course,  near  the  end  of  the  raee 
itself. — Sub  ipsam  finem  adtentahunt.  "  Hiey  were  rapidly  drawing 
near  to  the  very  end  (of  the  race)."  Heyne  considers  the  race 
merely  a  single  one,  namely,  from  the  starting-place  to  the  meta,  the 
party  that  reached  the  meta  first  being,  as  he  thinks,  the  conquerw. 
We  follow  the  idea  of  Wagner,  who  makes  the  race  a  double  one ;  so 
that  the  term  finem  will  mark  the  starting-place,  to  which  the  raeers 
return  after  doubling  the  meta. 

329.  Ut.  Equivalent,  here,  to  ubi.  So  Catullus,  xi.  3 ;  ^^lAkm  ut 
longe  resonante  Eo&  tunditur  und&. — 330.  Super.    For  supeme. 

331.  Jam  victor  ovans,  i.  e.  already  exulting  as  if  now  victorious. — 
.  Vestigia  presso  haud  tenuit,  &c.  "  Kept  not  his  steps,  slipping  (from 
under  him),"  &o.— 332.  Titubata.  Tor  titubantia.  A  bold  use  of  the  pa&t 
participle  passive  of  an  intransitive  verb  for  the  present  participle. 

334.  Amorum.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural,  as  denoting  the 
reciprocal  affection  of  two  friends. — 336.  Per  lubrica.  **  On  the  slip- 
pery place."  Supply  foca.— 336.  lUe  autem.  Salius. — Jaetiit.  We 
would  naturally  expect  the  present  here,  but  the  perfect  expresses 
better  the  celerity  of  his  Ml—Bevdutus.  <*  Rolled  backward."— 337- 
Munere.  '*  Through  the  kind  aid."— 33^.  Prima  tenet.  ''  Holds  the 
first  place,"  i.  e.  is  foremost  in  the  race.     Supply  loco. 

340.  Hie  totum  oavece,  &c.  '*  Hereupon,  Salius  fills  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  spacious  pit,  and  the  front  seats  of  the  fathers,  with 
loud  outcries."  Cavea  properly  indicates  the  whole  body  of  seats  in 
the  Roman  theatre  that  were  occupied  by  the  commonalty.  Th© 
equites  sat  in  front  of  these,  and  the  senate  in  front  of  the  equites. 
Hence  prima  ora  patrum,  literally, "  the  foremost  faces  of  the  fathers." 
— 343.  Favor,  "  Po[)ular  favour." — La^yrymcBque  deeorof.  **  And  his 
becoming  tears."  He  begs  with  tears  that  the  victory  mav  not  b« 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  another. — 344.  Gratior  et  pulAr^  &a 
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"And  merit  coming  forth  more  lovely  to  the  view  in  a  beauteous 
form."  Heyne  makes  teniens  equivalent  to  qttof  est.  This,  however, 
is  not  correct 

345.  Qui  subiit  patmaf,  &c  **  Who  succeeded  to  a  prize,  and  came 
in  for  the  last  reward  in  vain.'*  The  first  three  were  each  of  them  to 
have  a  prize  (compare  line  308);  so  that  Diores,  who  was  next  to 
Helymus,  was  entitled  to  the  last  prize  only  in  case  Salius  should  be 
set  aside,  and  Euryalus  be  allowed  to  have  the  first. 

349.  Pueri.  "  Young  warriors." — Et  pcUmam  motdy  &e,  "  And 
no  one  moves  the  prize  from  its  order,  i  «.  and  no  one  disturbs  the 
order  in  which  the  prizes  have  been  gained. — PcUmam,  This  refers 
not  to  the  main  prize,  but  to  the  one  which  each  has  obtained  in 
order. — 350.  Me  lioeat  earns,  &c.  "  Let  it  be  allowed  me,  (however), 
to  commiserate  the  hard  lot  of  a  friend  who  has  not  merited  his  mis* 
fortune."  Me  the  accusative  before  miserari.  Some  MSS.  however, 
read  mi  in  the  dative,  contracted  for  mtAi,  and  depending  on  lioeat. 

352.  ViUis  onerosum,  &c.  The  furs  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts 
were  worn  in  ancient  times  by  persons  of  distinction,  and  the  claws 
used  sometimes  to  be  gilt,  for  ornament  and  show. — 355.  Laude. 
**  By  my  merit,"  t.  e.  in  point  of  merit — 356.  Ni  me  qucB  Solium,  &c. 
"  Had  not  (the  same)  hostile  fortune  borne  me  (away  from  it),  that 
did  Salius." 

359.  Didymaonis  artes.  '*  The  skilful  workmanship  of  Didymaon." 
Observe  the  force  of  the  pluiTil  in  artes,  i.  e.  in  the  construction  of 
which  he  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his  art.  Of  Didymaon  as  an 
artist  nothing  is  known.  The  name  is  probably  an  imaginary  one. — 
360.  Neptuni  sacro,  &c.  ''Taken  down  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
sacred  door-post  of  Neptune."  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  some 
votive  shield,  Trojan,  of  course,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  sack  of  Troy,  but  had  come  back  again  into  the  hands 
of  iEneas,  through  Helenus,  who  had  given  them  this,  among  other 
presents,  at  parting.  Forbiger  and  Thiel,  however,  make  Danais 
here  not  the  ablative,  but  the  dative  of  disadvantage,  and  suppose  the 
shield  to  have  been  a  Grecian  one,  taken  by  JSneas  himself  from 
some  Grecian  temple  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings. 

362.  Et  dona  peregit.  "  And  be  had  gone  through  with  the  prizes," 
{.  e.  with  the  distribution  of  them. — 363.  By  animus  praesens  is  here 
meant  a  cool  and  ready  spirit  to  meet  any  sudden  emergency  in  the 
conflict.— 364.  Et  emnetis  attdlMj  &c.  ''  And  let  him  raise  on  high 
his  arms,  the  palms  of  his  hands  being  bound  (with  the  cestUH)." 
See  note  on  line  69. — 366.  Velalum  auro,  &c.  **  Decked  with  gold 
and  fillets,"  «.  e.  having  the  boms  gilded,  and  fillets  around  the  brow. 
It  was  customary  to  adorn  the  oxen  with  fillets,  and  to  gild  their 
horns,  both  when  they  were  designed  for  sacrifice,  and  also  when 
they  were  to  be  given  away  as  rewards  of  merit 

368.  Efert  ora,  "Displays  his  visage."— 370.  Paridem.  Even 
Hector  is  represented  as  inferior  to  Paris  at  the  cestus. — 371.  Quo 
maximus  occubat  Hector.  "  Where  the  mighty  Hector  lies."  Accord- 
ing to  Dares  Phrygius,  whose  statement,  however,  is  pure  fable,  there 
■was  a  truce  for  two  months  between  the  Trojan  and  Grecian  armies 
after  the  death  of  Hector  ;  and  during  this  time  funeral  games  were 
celebrated  by  the  former  at  Hector's  tomb.  At  these  games  Virgil 
represents  Dares  as  presmt,  and  victorious  with  the  cestus. 

372.  Qui  se  BebryciA  eeniens,  &o.  "  Who,  as  comiu^  ft^Wk.  >3ft% 
Bebrycian  nation  of  Arnyens,  was  wont  to  boaa^  ^esotA^  ^£ik^<qk<««3m«& 
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to  mi  M  wnieniem  ferebcU,  The  Bebrycians,  the  primitiye  settlers  of 
BitDyiiia,  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  boxing.  Amycus  was  one 
of  their  ancient  kings,  and  was  slain  in  a  boxing-match  by  Pollux. 
The  meaning,  therefore,  merely  is,  that  Butes  boasted  of  his  belong- 
ing to  a  nation  famed  for  pugilism,  or,  in  other  words,  of  his  own  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art.  Some  make  gente  refer  to  descent  firom 
Amycus ;  but  this  is  inferior. 

376.  Alterna,  "  One  after  the  other."— 379.  Adire.  ^  To  en- 
counter."— Manihutque  inducere  eegttu.  **  And  to  draw  the  cestos  on 
his  hands." 

380.  Excedere  palma.  "  Withdrew  from  the  prize,"  i.  e.  yielded 
it  to  him  without  a  contest. — 384.  Qum  finis  standi  7  "  What  end 
shall  there  be  of  my  standing  here  V*  Observe  the  feminine  gender 
in/ft«f,  and  compare  ii.  554.-384.  Quo  me  deed,  &c.  ''  How  long  is 
it  fitting  that  I  should  be  detained  !"  For  qwmsqtu  me  deceit  tenen. 
The  term  decet  is  stronger  here  than  oportet,  as  indicating  what  is 
fitting  and  right. 

385.  Ducere  donajube.  "  Order  me  to  lead  away  the  prizes.**  He 
stands  ready  with  his  hand  on  the  horn  of  the  steer,  waiting  for  the 
order  to  lead  it  away  as  his  own. — Ore  fremdxmt.  *'  Raised  a  loud 
cry  (of  assent)."— 386.  Beddique  inro,  &c.  "  And  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  promised  (prizes)  be  given  to  the  man."  Jubeo  has  here  its 
primitive  meaning,  "  to  desire,"  "  to  express  one's  wish,"  as  opposed 
to  wtare,  **  to  forbid."  Compare  Ci'otnbie's  Gymnasium,  vol.  L 
p.  122. 

387.  Gravis.  Commonly  rendered  "aged,"  and  regarded  as  an 
epithet  of  Acestes.  Heyne,  however,  gives  it  the  force  of  an  adverb, 
gratiter,  and  connects  it  with  castigat,  "  heavily  chides.*'  Wagner 
and  Jacobs  are  both  in  favour  of  this  latter  interpretation,  and  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  other. — 388.  Consederat,  the  plu- 
perfect in  the  sense  of  the  imperfect. 

389.  Fruttra.  *'  In  vain,"  i.  e.  if  now  thou  remainest  inactive,  and 
dost  allow  this  boaster  to  triumph. — 391.  Uln  nunc  nobis,  &c.  **  Where 
now  for  us  is  that  divine  hero,  (that)  Eryx,  to  no  purpose  called  thy 
instructor  (in  pugilistic  art)  V*  Nobis  used  by  a  colloquial  idiom  of 
the  Latin,  and  hardly  translatable  in  our  tongue.  It  is  almost  the 
same  as  saying,  **  Where  are  we  now  to  look  for  that  fame  of  thine  as  a 
pugilist,  derived  from  Eryx,  thine  illustrious  instructor  in  the  art !" 
Eryx,  son  of  Venus,  was  famous  for  his  pugilistic  skill ;  and  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  his  origin  on  the  mother's  side,  he  is  here  called  deus 
ille.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Entellus  in  the  ai*t  of  boxing. — 392.  Ubi 
fama  per  omnem,  &c.  "  Where  is  that  fame  of  thine  spread  through- 
out the  whole  of  Sicily )"  t.  e.  thy  fame  as  a  pugilist. — 393.  Spolia, 
The  trophies  won  by  him  in  pugilistic  encounters. 

394.  Ille  sub  hcso.  *'  To  these  things  the  other  instantly  replies.** 
Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  sub  with  the  accusative,  as  indicating 
quickness  of  time. — 395.  PuUa.  ^*  Driven  from  my  bosom.'* — 8ed 
enim  gelidus,  &c.  ''  But  (I  hesitate  from  another  cause),  for  my 
chilled  blood  flows  in  dull  current,'*  &c. 

399.  Haud  equidem  pretio,  &c.  t.  e,  1  would  have  engaged  in  this 
encounter  without  caring  for  a  prize. 

402.  Quibus  acer  Eryx,  &c.    "With  which  the  impetuous  Eryx 

waB  wont  to  engage  in  close  conflict,  and  with  the  stiff  hide  (of  these) 

to  bnce  his  arms."    Ferre  manttm  in  prailia  is  nothing  more  than 

mammt  eonserere ;    and  bo,  a^\n,  VnUnidere  \yr<M^vh  t«r^  ia  merely 
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equivalent  to  induere  eegtum.— 403,  Duroque  tergo.    Supply  eorum. 
Tergo  for  tergore, 

404.  TarUorum  ingerUia  teptem,  &c.  '*  Seven  huge  thongs  of  such 
thick  ox-hides  stiffened  (on  the  view),  with  lead  and  iron  sewed  in." 
— 408.  Longeque  recusat.  *'  And  standing  afar  off,  refuses  to  fight," 
t.  e.  shrinks  back  and  declines  the  conflict.  Servius,  who  is  followed 
by  Heyne,  makes  longe  equivalent  merely  to  vcUde ;  but  by  this  ex- 
planation half  the  force  of  the  term  is  lost.  The  word  is  meant  to 
be  a  graphic  one,  and  we  have  translated  it  accordingly.  The  same 
idea  is  adopted  by  Voss  :  **  Mehr  noch  staunt  selbst  Dares  sie  an,  der 
feme  zarudogturzt.** 

408.  Observe  the  zeugma  in  terscU,  which  verb,  when  connected 
with  pondtUf  has  the  force  of  examinat,  or  explarat.  iEneas  first 
ascertains  the  weight  of  the  gauntlets,  by  lifting  them  from  the 
ground  ;  and  then  he  tries  their  fitness  for  pugilistic  encounters  by 
wielding  them  to  and  fro.  Heyne  understands  by  mndorum  wbimina 
the  thongs  by  which  the  cestus  was  attached  to  the  arm  ;  but  Wag- 
ner, with  more  propriety,  makes  these  words  mean  the  thongs  and 
cestus  both  included,  for  the  whole  cestus  was  nothing,  in  fact,  but 
one  long  thong. 

409.  Senwr.  "  The  aged  (Entellus)."— 410.  Q;uid,  «  quU  cestui,  &c. 
^  What,  if  any  one  (of  you)  had  seen  the  gauntlets  and  arms  of 
Hercules  himself  V  i.  e.  the  gauntlets  with  which  Hercules  himself 
was  wont  to  arm  his  hands. — 41 1.  Trittem.  Alluding  to  the  conflict 
between  Hercules  and  Eryx,  in  which  Eryx  lost  his  life. 

412.  Germanus  tutu.  Addressed  to  iEneas.  Eryx  was  bom  of 
the  same  mother  with  ^Eneas,  namely,  the  goddess  Venus ;  hence 
he  is  here  styled  the  germanus  of  the  Trojan  hero.  According  to 
Varro,  germanus  meant  originally  a  brother  by  the  same  mother,  but 
of  a  different  father,  so  that  it  is  here  used  in  its  primitivo  sense. 
More  commonly,  however,  those  are  called  germani  who  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  father  and  mother. — 414  His.  ''  With  these," 
i.  e.  having  his  hands  bound  with  these. — His  ego  suetus.  '*  With  these 
I  myself  was  accustomed  (to  contend)."  Supply  pugnare. — 416. 
uEmula  necdum,  &c.,  i.  e.  nor  had  old  age  as  yet  scattered  gray  hairs 
over  my  temples. 

418.  Idque  pio  sedet  JEnece,  &c.    "And  if  this  (determination) 
remains  fixed  unto  the  pious  JEne&a.'* — Probat  auetor  Acestes.    "  If  , 
Acestes,  the  adviser  (of  this  combat),  approve." 

419.  Erycis  tibi  terga  remitto.  **  I  lay  aside  for  thee  the  hides  of 
Eryx,"  i.  e.  the  cestus  of  Eryx.  Tibi  the  dative  of  advantage. — 421. 
Duplicem  amictum.  "  His  double  garment."  Servius  makes  this  the 
same  with  the  aboUa,  a  woollen  cloak  which  was  probably  only  a 
varied  form  of  the  pallium. 

422.  Lacertus,  as  Crombie  has  shown,  means  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder.  This  is  the  most  muscular 
portion  of  the  arm,  and  is  therefore  employed  here  to  carry  with  it 
the  idea  of  strength.  Not  unfrequently,  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
strength  itself ;  as  in  Horace  (Ep.  ii.  2,  47)  :  "  Ckesaris  Augusti  non 
responsura  lacertis."— 423.  Emit.  "  Laid  bare."    Supply  teste. 

426.  Constitit  in  digitos  arreotus.  ''Stood  erect  on  tiptoe."  This 
was  done,  both  in  order  to  plant  a  blow  with  more  effect,  by  throw- 
ing forward  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  to  avoid  a  blow  with  more 
ease  by  springing  back. — Digitos.  Supply  |)e6?titn.— 428.  RcAtoWm^ 
ab  ictu.    In  order  to  avoid  the  coming  or  t\ixea>\Aii<&^  \^w  ^1  ^^ 
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antagonist. — 429.  Pupiftmque  laeemnU,  ''And  provoke  tiie  fight" 
Equivalent  to  the  modern  pugilistic  term,  "sparring.**  The  ex- 
pression is  a  figurative  one,  borrowed  from  the  movements  of  a 
pitched  battle,  where  the  two  armies  commonly  begin  the  attack  hj 
slight  skirmishes,  until  martial  fury  is  completely  aroused. 

430.  IU€.  •Dares.'-431.  Membris  et  ntde  raUns.  <<  Powerful  in 
limbs  and  bulk,"  i.  e.  in  bulky  limbs.  Hendiadys,  for  moU  wtem- 
6rorMfii.— 431.  Sed  tarda  trementi,  &c.  *'  But  his  enfeebled  knees  totter 
unto  him  trembling  (beneath  the  weight  of  years).*'  Consult  Metrical 
Index. 

433.  Vulnera  equivalent  here  to  ictus.  —  435.  EntU  enbra. 
**  Wanders  rapidly.**  Literally,  erdtra  agrees  with  manus,  **  the  fre- 
quent hand  wanders.'* 

437.  Stat  grarig.  "Stands  firm.**— 438.  C(yrpore  tela  modo,  Ac 
"Only  with  his  body  and  watchful  eyes  he  avoids  the  (coming) 
blows.'*  Entellus  does  not  change  his  position,  but  avoids  the  blows 
aimed  at  him  partly  by  parrying,  and  partly  by  the  inclination  of  his 
body. — Tda,  Figuratively  applied  to  the  blows  that  come  thick  and 
fast,  like  so  many  mistUa. — Knt.  A  gladiatorial  term,  equivalent  to 
et'Uat, 

439.  lUe.  "The  other."  Dares.— 3foZtAi«.  " With  maohmes of 
war.*'  Equivalent  to  moc^iaif.— 442.  Et  mrus,  &c.  "And  fruit- 
lessly presses  on  in  various  assaults." — Arte.  By  employing  all  the 
expedients  which  the  art  of  war  suggests.  So  Dares  tries  every 
pugilistic  art  against  his  antagonist. 

443.  Inturgen*.  "  Rising  on  tiptoe." — 444.  A  wrtioe.  *  Down- 
ward."— 446.  UUro  equivalent  here  to  mm  proetratus  ah  adversaria. 

460.  Consurgunt  studiis.  "  Arise  in  a  body,  with  eager  feelings ;" 
the  Trojans  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  their  champion,  the  Sicilians 
sympathizing  with  the  misfortune  of  the  other. — 452.  At  iUitfio  at- 
toUit.  By  the  laws  of  the  combat,  if  one  of  the  parties  fell,  his 
antagonist  was  not  to  take  advantage  thereof,  but  to  allow  him  to  rise 
again  and  renew  the  encounter. 

455.  Conscia  virtus,  for  rirtutis  oonscientia.  "A  consciousness  of 
prowess."  456.  Square  toto.  "  Over  the  whole  lists."— 457.  NwkC 
tile  sinistrd.  "  Now  in  like  manner  with  his  left."  The  usage  of  the 
pronoun  Hie  here  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  idiom,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  great  elegance.  It  serves  to  render  the  clause  more 
graphic  and  vivid.  Commonly  rendered  "in  like  manner."  or 
«  also." 

458.  Quam  multd  grandine,  &c.  "With  as  much  hail  as  the 
storm-clouds  rattle  on  the  house-tops,  with  so  many  thick-coming 
blows  does  the  hero  in  rapid  succession  batter  and  drive  Dares  about 
the  field." 

463.  Fessum  imports  here  much  more  than  lassum,  and  conveys  the 
idea  of  one  worn  out  and  fast  sinking  beneath  the  onset  of  another. — 
466.  Non  vires  alias,  &c.  "  Dost  thou  not  perceive  far  other  strwigth 
(than  what  thou  didst  expect  to  encounter),  and  adverse  deities," 
t.  e.  and  the  fortune  of  the  fight  completely  changed. — 467.  CM«  deo. 
"  Yield  to  the  g'.>d,'*  t.  e.  that  favours  thy  antagonist — DisiCgiM  «l 
diremit.    "  He  both  said  and  (at  the  same  moinent)  put  an  end  to,*^  &c 

468.  Fidi  (Bouales.    "  His  faithful  companions."     The  idea  is  well 

expressed  by  Trapp  :   "  His  mates,  officious  to  their  vanquished 

f^end,"  t.  e.  showing  t\mr  &tiacV\meTv\.  \>^  k\nd  offices,  and  faithful  to 

bim  in  his   misfortune. — 409.  JactavHemquA  v^roqut  oayvjl.    ^  And 
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throwing  his  head  on  this  side,  and  on  thai."  So  exhausted  was 
he,  that  as  he  was  led  off,  his  head  fell  now  on  this  shonlder,  now 
on  that. 

473.  Snperans  animis.  "  Elated  in  soul."— 476.  Revocaltum.  **  Res- 
cued."— 479.  Libramt  arduus,  "  He  levelled  from  on  high." — Media 
inter  comtia.  Here  the  skull  is  strongest — 481.  Tremem  indicates  a 
sudden  convulsion  or  quivering,  the  immediate  precursor  of  death. — 
B08.  To  end  an  hexameter  with  a  monosyllable  is  not  proper, 
unless  some  particular  end  is  sought  to  be  gained  by  this,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  to  make  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense,  the  heavy 
fall  of  the  animal  being  well  expressed  by  the  closing  cadence  of 
the  line. 

482.  Super.  "Standing  over  it."— 483.  Hanotibi,  &c.  "This  more 
suitable  victim  do  1  offer  unto  thee." — 484.  Persdvo  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  paying  or  fulfilling  an  obligation  or  vow.  Ehryx  had  been 
the  instructor  of  Entellus  in  the  pugilistic  art,  and  the  latter,  there- 
fore, owed  it  to  his  preceptor  not  to  let  the  skill  which  he  had  im- 
parted to  his  pupil  be  triumphed  over  by  another. 

Artenujue.  Referring  to  the  art  of  wielding  the  cestus. — Repono, 
He  now  lays  aside  the  art  for  ever,  like  a  gladiator  who  has  obtained 
his  exemption  from  further  service,  and  has  hung  up  his  arms,  in 
consequence,  on  the  doorposts  of  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

487.  Ingentique  manu.  "And  with  his  powerful  hand."  Serviua 
understands  by  this,  "  with  the  aid  of  a  numerous  party  ;"  but  the 
other  explanation  is  better,  as  said  of  a  hero,  and  of  heroic  times. 

488.  Voluerem  tra^ecto,  &c.  "A  swift- winged  dove,  on  a  cord 
passed  through."  The  dove  is  bound  to  the  line,  and  this  last  is 
inserted  through  a  hole  in  the  extremity  of  the  mast. 

490.  D^dtamque  cerea,  &c.  "  And  a  brazen  helmet  received  the 
lot  (of  each)  cast  into  it."  These  lots  consisted  of  small  pieces  of 
wood  or  other  material,  and  each  competitor  had  either  his  name 
written  upon  one,  or  else  some  private  mark  made  thereon,  by  which 
it  might  be  distinguished  from  the  rest. — 491.  Clumore  secundo,  i.  e. 
with  exulting  shouts  on  the  part  of  his  friends. — 492.  Exit.  "  Comes 
forth."  The  lots  were  placed  in  the  helmet,  and  the  latter  was 
shaken  by  some  one  who  kept  his  face  turned  away  from  it,  until  a  lot 
leaped  forth.  This  was  the  successful  one.  Virgil  here  imitates 
Homeric  usage.  The  lots  were  not  drawn,  as  was  customary  in  a 
later  age. — Locus.  "  The  lot."  The  lot  of  each  is  called  locut,  be- 
cause it  assigns  the  place,  in  point  of  order,  in  which  each  of  the 
archers  should  shoot,  that  is,  whether  he  should  be  first,  second, 
third,  &e. 

496.  Ju88tt8.  "  Having  been  instigated  (by  Minerva)."  The  goddess 
appeared  to  Pandarus  under  the  guise  of  Laodocus,  son  of  Antenor, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  break  the  truce  by  discharging  an  arrow 
at,  and  wounding  Menelaus. — 497-  Consult  Homer,  //.  iv.  86,  seqq* 
where  the  whole  story  is  given.  498.  Extremiu  gale&qiie,  &c.  i.  e.  the 
lot  of  Acestes  remained,  &c. — 499.  Juvenum  laborem.  Archery,  an 
exercise  more  suited  to  those  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  life. 

601.  Pro  se  quisque.  "Each  according  to  his  strength."— 602. 
Nervo  stridente.  "  (Sent  forth)  from  the  twanging  string." — 606.  In- 
aenti  plausu.  "  With  immense  applause,"  t.  e.  from  the  spectators. 
Heyne  refers  plaum  to  the  '*  flapping  "  of  the  bird's  pinions ;  but  the 
epithet  ingenti  plainly  disproves  this. 

6O7.  AdduOo.    The  string  of  the  bow  and  tVie  Yittad  \)iv«X  \tf^\  ^^^ 
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were  broogbt  tn  contact  with  hiii  boeom,  the  bow  at  the  same  thne 
beiog  full^  bent— 508.  j4Ua,  Supply  loea^—Pariierque  ocultM,  &c 
He  atrained  hia  eye,  and  directed  iiia  arrow,  at  the  bird,  as  sunnl- 
taaeona  acta. 

609.  Ferro.  **  With  the  arrow,"  t.  e.  with  the  iron-headed  shaft. 
-^612.  lUa  noUf»  atque  atra,  Ac.  **  She,  taking  wing,  hath  begun  to 
escape  into  the  wide  air  and  dnsky  clouds."  Literally,  **  into  the 
winds,"  &c.  In  tenta  is  equivalent  merely  to  m  €iera.  Compare 
the  well-known  expression  in  wnto§  reearit.  The  preposition  is 
governs  noiot  as  well  as  nubila.  This  is  in  imitation  of  a  common 
Greek  idiom,  where  two  substantives  are  connected  by  a  copula,  and 
the  Utter  of  the  two  has  the  preposition  before  it,  which  extends  its 
government  to  the  former  also.  Compare  Bentley,  ad  Herat.  Od. 
HL  26,  2. 

613.  Bapidus.  **  In  haste."  Equivalent  to  rofide  or  eonfatim, — 
Jamdudum  .  arcu  eontenta,  Ac,  **  Holding  his  arrow  long  since 
stretched  on  the  ready  bow,"  i.  e.  long  since  fitted  to  the  bow. — 514. 
Fratrem.  He  invokes  his  brother  Pandarus  as  a  hero,  or  deified 
person,  on  account  of  his  pre-eminent  skill  with  the  bow.  Servius 
says  that  Pandarus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  by  the  Lycians. — In 
TOta.  ''To  his  vows,"  i.  e.  to  crown  his  vows. — 615.  Jam  vacuo 
hetam,  &c.    ''(And)  now  (for  an  instant)  having  eyed  the  dove, 

ioyous  amid  the  open  sky,  and  flapping  with  her  pinions,  he  pierces 
ler  under  a  dark  cloud."  Wagner  thinks  that  this  is  one  of  the 
passages  left  by  Virgil  for  future  correction. 

619.  Amiud  palmA,  All  further  chance  of  success  was  now  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  the  bird.  Hence  the  palm  was  lost  to  Acestes. 
— Superabat.  "Remained."  Put  for  tupererat,— 620.  ConUndU.  **  Dis- 
charged." This  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  and  editions.  The 
common  text  has  eontortitt  a  strange  term  to  apply  to  an  arrow, 
tliough  perfectly  proper  in  the  case  of  a  javelin. — 521.  OaUntam 
artemque  paler,  &c.  "DispUying,  revered  chieftain,  both  his  skill 
and  twanging  bow."  Acestes,  having  no  longer  a  mark  at  which  to 
shoot,  may  have  chosen  to  display  his  skill  by  showing  to  what  height 
he  could  make  the  arrow  mount. — Pater.  The  reading  of  the  best 
MSS.  The  common  text  has  artem  pariter.  Whether  we  read  pater 
or  parUer,  however,  the  last  syllable  is  lengthened  by  the  caesura,  or 
arsis. 

622.  Subitum.  The  true  reading.  The  common  text  has  sudtto. — 523. 
Doeuit  pott  exUut  ingeM,  &c.  "  The  great  event  subsequently  proved 
thifl,  and  fear-inspiring  soothsayers  interpreted  the  omen  too  late." 
The  arrow  taking  fire  in  the  air  typified  and  preceded  the  burning  of 
the  ships,  which  was  the  emtmingent;  and  the  soothsayers  applied 
the  prodigy  too  late,  namely,  not  until  after  the  event  itself  had  taken 
place.  Terrifm,  a  general  term,  indicating  the  office  and  functions  of 
augurs  considered  as  interpreters  of  the  fearful  and  mysterious  omens 
of  the  gods.  This  is  the  most  natural  explanation  of  this  somewhat 
obscure  passage,  referring  the  omen  of  the  arrow  to  the  burning  of 
the  Trojan  ships  mentioned  towards  the  close  of  the  present  book. 
Heyne,  however,  thinks  that  the  poet  alludes  to  the  wars  waged  at  a 
later  period  in  Sicily,  between  the  Carthaginians,  Sicilians,  and 
Romans.  Wagner  is  of  opinion  that  the  omen  was  intended  to  point 
to  the  war  between  ^neas  and  Tumus. 

526.  Liquidia  in  nubilms.    "  \.m\^  iXi©  Yl^^x^l  clouds."     It  would 
h^ve  been  a  very  Bing;a\as  v^cod\|s^  \MA«t  wv>i  «flN«ws«\»xif5«^  \sa< 
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much  more  so  when  the  air  was  moist  and  cloudy. — 627.  C(x^  refaa. 
**  Loosened  from  the  sky."  Alluding  to  what  are  called  shooting  or 
falling  stars.— -528.  Crinem  dtieunL  *'  Draw  (after  them)  a  long  train 
of  light."     Crinis  is  commonly  applied  to  the  long  train  of  a  comet. 

529.  PreccUi.  Supply  sunt. — 530.  Nee  maximus  omen  abnuit,  &c. 
^neas  was  deceived  and  regarded  the  omen  as  one  portending  good. 
— 533.  Sume.  Supply  hcse,  i.  e.  munera. — Te  exsortes  ducere  honores. 
**  That  thou  shouldst  enjoy  honours  superior  to  the  rest."  Literally, 
'*  that  thou  draw  honours  out  of  lot."  The  poet  having  the  idea  of 
lot  in  mind,  employs  ducere,  **  to  draw,"  in  the  sense  of  (tccipere,  **  to 
i*eceive." — 634.  Exsortes.  Equivalent  to  extra  sortem,  or,  in  other 
words,  prcecipuas  or  extraordinarias.  The  poet  alludes  to  a  Grecian 
custom  of  dividing  plunder.  Certain  captives,  or  valuable  articles  of 
plunder,  were  at  once  assigned  to  individuals  distinguished  by  rank 
or  by  valour,  and  were  not  included  in  the  general  mass  divided  by 
lot.     Compare  ix.  271. 

535.  Ipsius  AnchiscB,  &c.  ^  Which  once  belonged  to  the  aged  An- 
chises  himself." — 636.  Imprestum  riffn'u,  "  Embossed  with  figures," 
i.  e.  adorned  with  figures  itiised  from  the  surface,  called  by  ancients 
opus  anaglyphum,  and  resembling  what  are  termed  cameos. — 537. 
In  magno  nmnere.  ''  For  a  great  gift."  Observe  here  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  preposition  in,  derived  from  a  similar  usage  in  Greek 
(not,  however,  of  frequent  occurrence),  in  the  case  of  I  v.  The  para- 
phrase would  be,  quod  pro  magno  munere  (or,  in  numero  maximorum 
munerum)  habendum  esset. — CisUus,  A  Thracian  monarch,  the  father 
of  Hecuba. 

540.  Appdlat.  "He  proclaims." — 54L  Neo  bonus  Eurytion,  &c. 
**  Nor  did  the  good-natured  Eurytion  envy  the  honour  ranked  before 
his  own,"  i.  e,  envy  Acestes,  who  had  been  prefeiTed  to  himself. 
Heyne,  whose  explanation  this  is,  seems  more  inclined,  however,  to 
regard  prcehto  as  equivalent  to  prcerepto,  as  if  the  meaning  were, 
*'  the  honour  which  had  been  borne  (or  snatched)  away  by  another." 
Wagner  condemns  this,  and  doubts  if  any  passage  can  be  produced 
where  prcplatus  has  the  force  oi  prcereptus. — 643.  I^roximus  ingreditur 
donis,  &c.  "  That  one  advances  next  (to  Eurytion)  in  (the  value  of) 
his  gifts,  who  cut  the  cords  ;  that  one,  last  in  order,  who  pierced," 
&.C.,  i.  e.  that  one  is  next  to  Eurytion  in  the  value  of  the  prize  which 
he  received.  The  allusion  is  to  Mnestheus.  Servius  makes  donit 
equivalent  to  ad  dona,  *'  for  a  prize  ;"  and  La  Cerda,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  ingreditur  donis  for  incedit  gloriabundus  cum  donis.  Both 
of  these  explanations  are  inferior. — 544.  Extremus.  Referring  to 
Hippocoon. 

546.  Custodem  ComUemque.  Virgil  here  follows  the  custom  of  his 
own  age,  by  which  such  protectors  and  attendants  were  assigned  to 
the  boys  of  noble  or  wealthy  families.  Compare  Horace,  Ep.  ad  Pis. 
16L-— 647.  Epytiden.  "The  son  of  Epytus."  Homer  calls  him 
Periphas  or  Feriphantes,  son  of  Epytus  the  herald.  (//.  xvii.  323.)— 
550.  Avo.  "  In  honour  of  his  grandsire."  These  games  were  cele- 
brated in  memory  of  Anchises.  The  poet  now  introduces  us  to  a 
mock-engagement  performed  by  the  Trojan  boys  on  horseback. 
This  species  of  exercise  was  in  general  repute  among  the  Romans, 
and  was  called  Ludus  or  Lusus  Trcjantts.  It  was  frequently  exhibited 
by  Augustus,  mitil  it  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  com^iUmt 
of  Asinius  Pollio,  whose  grandson  iSseminuB  Y\a/^  W\«  mv&\.^T\.>3SA  \a 
break  his  leg  whiie  he  was  performing  his  part  in  \t,    VjBw*o^»^^* 
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Aug.  43.)     Virgil,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  Augustus,  represents 
this  military  exercise  as  of  Trojan  origin. 

553.  Lucent  is  equivalent  to  lucent  armit. — 555.  Mirata  fremit, 
'^  Gaze  upon  with  admiration,  and  loudly  applaud." 

556.  Tons&  coma  pressa  corona.  ^  The  hair  was  pressed  by  a  gar- 
land of  leaves."  The  corona  tonsa,  or  tonsUis,  was  made  of  leaves 
only,  stripped  from  the  bough,  and  was  so  called  in  conti'adistinction 
to  the  corona  nex^Uis,  in  which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. — Coma. 
This  term  must  not  be  taken  here  very  strictly.  The  garland,  in 
fact  (see  1.  673),  was  placed  around  a  helmet  worn  by  each  boy,  and 
in  this  sense  only  can  here  be  said  to  rest  upon  the  brow. 

557.  PrcEfixa,  "  Headed."  Virgil,  in  describing  the  equipments  of 
the  Trojan  boys  on  this  occasion,  merely  gives  us  those  which  he  had 
himself  seen  in  his  own  day  at  such  exhibitions.  According  to  Bsebius 
Macer,  as  quoted  by  Servius,  Augustus  gave  the  Koman  boys  who 
performed  the  Ludus  Trojanus  a  helmet  and  two  spears  each.  So, 
again,  Suetonius  informs  us  (  Vit.  Aug.  43)  that  the  same  emperor 
bestowed  a  golden  torques  on  the  young  Asprenas,  who  had  been 
injured  by  a  fall  on  one  of  these  occasions. — 558.  Jjeves.  ^  Polished." 
Observe  the  long  penult. 

It  pectore  summo,  &c.  '^  A  pliant  circular  chain  of  twisted  gold  goes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  over  the  neck,"  i.  e.  hangs  down 
from  the  neck  on  the  breast.  The  poet  here  describes  the  torque»,  an 
ornament  or  kind  of  chain,  of  gold,  twisted  spirally,  and  bent  into  a 
circular  form,  which  was  worn  around  the  neck. 

660.  Vagantur.  "  Gallop  to  and  fro."— 561.  Pueri  bis  sent,  &c. 
The  whole  number  of  boys,  exclusive  of  tlie  leaders,  was  thirty>six  ; 
and  these  were  divided  into  three  troops,  or  turmce,  of  twelve  each, 
with  a  separate  leader  for  each  troop. — 562.  Agniine  partito.  '*  In  a 
distinct  band." — Paribusque  mctgistris.  "  And  with  field-guides  equip- 
ped alike."  Each  turmae  had  a  magister,  or  riding-master,  to  super- 
intend the  evolutions,  and  see  that  no  harm  happened  to  the  Iniys. 
These  magidri  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ductores.  We  have 
made  paribus  equivalent  to  pariter  armatis,  as  Wagner  explains  it. 

563.  Una  acies  juvenum,  &c.  "  One  squadron  of  youths  (is  that) 
which,"  &c. — 564.  Polite.  Polites  has  already  been  mentioned  in  ii. 
526,  &c.,  as  having  been  slain  by  Pyrrhus,  in  the  presence  of  his 
father  Priam. — 565.  Auctura  Italos.  "  Destined  in  after  days  to  in- 
crease the  Italians,"  i.  e.  to  augment  the  population  of  Italy  by  his 
own  race  of  descendants  ;  for,  as  Servius  informs  us,  quoting  from 
the  Origines  of  Cato,  he  separated  subsequently  from  ^neas,  in 
Italy,  and  founded  the  city  of  Politorium,  named  by  him  after  his 
father  Polites. — Thracius  albis,  &c  '*  A  Thracian  steed,  dappled  with 
white  spots."  The  Thracian  horses  were  held  in  high  repute.  Hence 
Hesiod  speaks  of  Qpy ktiq  iTTTrorpo^ov  {Op.  et  D.  505),  and  an  ancient 
oracle  classes  together,  as  superior  of  their  kind,  the  horses  of  Thrace, 
the  women  of  Sparta,  and  the  men  who  drink  the  waters  of  the  £air 
Arethusa : 

"Ifrnoi  OpyiKiOif  AaKsdatfioviai  Sk  ywalrfc, 
"Avdpi^  o  o(  trivovaiv  Miap  Kokri^  'Apt9ov9ric 

566.  Vestigia  primi  pedis  is  merdy  a  ple«nasm  for  primos  peda* 
668.  Alter  Atys.     "A  second  (leader  is)   Atys."— ^irf  LatinL 
*^Tbe  Latin  Attii,"  i.  e.  the  B«maa  f amUy  of  the  Attii.— ^69.  Puerih 
f9U  puer  dUectm  Itdo,   *^  And  %  \ao^,  \»e\oN%^  \(^  ^^  \»y  lukM.** 
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Here  the  poet  designs  another  compliment  to  his  patron,  in  allusion 
to  the  subsequent  union  between  the  families  thus  derived  from 
Trojans.  M.  Attius  Balbus  manied  Julia,  sister  to  M.  Julius  Csesar; 
their  daughter  Attia  married  C.  Octavius  ;  she  was  mother  of  C. 
Octavius,  whom  Julius  Ceesar  adopted,  and  who  was  afterward  named 
Augustus. 

670.  Ertremus.  i.  e.  the  leader  of  the  third  troop. — 571.  Sidonio, 
Equivalent  here,  in  all  probability,  to  Africo. — 572.  Esse.  A  poetic 
pleonasm,  founded  on  a  Grsecism.  The  prose  form  would  be  ut  esset, 
— Sui.  Agreeing  with  amoris. 

576.  Pavidos.  "  Full  of  eager  excitement,"  i.  e,  eager  for  fame. 
Pavor,  in  its  primitive  and  generic  sense,  indicates  a  palpitation^ 
common  either  to  fear  or  joy,  or,  indeed,  to  any  violent  emotion. 
Hence  pavidos  denotes  not  so  much  a  sensation  of  alarm  as  a  throbbing 
feeling  of  eager  excitement,  arising  from  the  wish  of  gaining  the  ap- 
plause of  those  present. — 576.  Veterumque  agnosount,  Ac,  t.  e,  and 
trace  a  resemblance  between  them  and  their  sires.  Veterum,  equi- 
valent here  merely  to  cetcUe  provectiorum, 

677*  Pottquam  omnem,  &c.  **  After  that  they,  joyous,  had  passed 
in  review,  on  their  steeds,  before  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  eyes  of 
their  fathers." — 578.  Paratis,  "  To  them  when  (now)  ready."  After 
riding  around,  one  after  the  other,  they  all  form  in  a  line  abreast,  and 
wait  for  the  signal  to  commence. 

580.  (Hli  disourrere  pares,  &c.  **  They  (thereupon)  rode  forth  in 
parted  order,  keeping  the  same  front,  and  broke  up  the  main  troop 
(as  they  moved  along),  by  threes  in  separate  bands."  Pares,  equiva- 
lent to  pares  loco,  or  eodem  ordine.  They  rode  forth  in  detached  troops 
of  three  each  (observe  here  the  force  of  dis  in  the  verb  disourrere), 
but  kept  all  moving  in  one  line,  or  abreast. — Temi,  We  have  adopted 
here  the  explanation  of  Nohden,  who  supposed  the  whole  line  of 
thirty-six  boys  to  be  broken  up  into  small  bands  (o^ort)  of  three 
each,  but  all,  as  we  have  just  remariced,  keeping  Uie  same  front. 
Heyne  and  others  make  temi  refer  meifely  to  three  bands  of-  twelve 
each. — Agmina,  The  main  troop  of  thirty -six.  Observe  the  force  of 
the  plural. 

581.  Rurstisque  Tocati,  &c.  ''  And  again,  at  the  word  of  command, 
they  wheeled  about,  and  bore  (against  one  another)  hostile  spears." 
—rVocati.    Supply  a  ducibus. 

683.  Inde  alios  ineunt  cursus,  &c.  '^  Then  they  commence  other 
charges  and  other  retreats,  confronting  one  another  (from  time  to 
timej,  after  making  long  circuits,  and  they  involve  alternately  circle 
withm  circle,  and  call  up  the  (various)  images  of  a  battle  with  arms," 
i.  e,  exhibit  the  various  aspects  of  a  real  engagement.  In  other 
words,  they  represent  a  mock-fight. — 684.  Most  commentators  make 
spatiis  refer  merely  to  the  intervals  between  every  two  lines,  as  they 
successively  confront  each  other.  The  term,  however,  appears  to  he 
borrowed  rather  from  the  movements  of  the  circus. — 586.  Nune 
spicula  vertunt  infensi.  "  Now,  with  hostile  bearing,  they  direct  their 
javelins  (against  one  another)." — 587.  Pariter,  "  Side  by  side,"  i  e, 
again  formed  into  one  line,  as  at  first. 

58&  Ut  quondam  Cretd,  &c.  "  As,  in  foinner  days,  the  labyrinth 
in  lofty  Crete  is  said  to  have  had  a  path  intricately  formed  by  means 
of  walla  interrupting  the  view,  and  (to  have  contained  within  it)  an 
artifi4se  perplexing  by  means  of  a  thousand  (different^  «.^«aDi»Ms 
whereby  the  onoe  going  wroog,  ineapaible  ol  \>eui^  d^Wc^A^  V^X^doib 
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moment),  and  not  to  be  remedied  (afterward)  by  retracing  one's 
steps,  rendered  of  no  avail  (all)  the  marks  of  the  way."  Heyne  well 
obsierves,  that  this  description  of  the  labyrinth  is  a  kind  of  labyrinth 
in  itself. 

AltA.  An  epithet  applied  to  Crete,  from  Ida  and  its  other  moun- 
tains.— Labvrinthus.  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  species  of 
structure,  full  of  intricate  passages  and  windings,  so  that,  when  once 
entered,  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  an  individual  to  extricate  him- 
self without  the  assistance  of  a  guide.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  was  that  in  Crete. — 689.  Parietibus.  To  be  pronounced,  in 
scanning,  as  a  word  of  four  syllables  :  Par-yetibus. — Ccecis.  Cutting 
off  the  view  entirely,  so  that  one  could  form  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
length  or  direction  of  the  path. — Ancipitetn  ddum.  Equivalent  to 
iter  dolosum, 

590.  Sequendi  put  for  Beqnendi  viam,  or  simply  procedendi, — 591. 
Falleret.  Observe  the  force  of  the  subjunctive,  "frustrated,"  or 
**  rendered  of  no  avail,"  ob  %$  said. 

692.  Haud  aliter  Teucrum  nati,  &c.  "  Just  so  the  sons  of  the  Tro- 
jans ride  through  and  cross  each  other's  path."  Literally,  '^  impede 
m  their  (onward)  course  one  another's  career." — 593.  Texuntque  fugas 
€t  prodia  ludo.  "  And  with  intricate  movements  represent  flights  and 
battles  in  sport."  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  texunt  here,  as  in 
line  589.  The  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  the  interlacing  threads  of 
a  web. — 594.  Delphtnum  similes.  "  Like  dolphins,"  i.  e.  to  the  move- 
ments and  habits  of  dolphins.  Similis  takes  the  dative  of  external 
resemblance,  but  the  genitive  of  resemblance  in  nature,  habit,  or  in- 
ternal constitution.  Delphtnum,  genitive  plural  of  ddphin. — 595. 
CarpcUliium  Libycumque  secant.  Supply  pdagus.  The  Carpathian  Sea 
lay  to  the  north-east  of  Crete,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Carpa- 
thus ;  the  Libyan  Sea,  between  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  Hence 
the  poet  describes  the  dolphins  as  passing  rapidly  from  the  Carpathian 
into  the  neighbouring  Libyan  Sea,  and  agam,  with  equal  rapidity, 
from  the  Libyan  into  the  Carpathian.  Hence  the  peculiar  propriety 
of  the  epithets  Carpathium  and  Libycum;  and  hence,  too,  the  conjunc- 
tion que  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  disjunctive,  ve,  as  some  com- 
mentators fancy. — Jjuduntque  per  undas.  These  words  do  not  appear 
in  some  MSS. 

597.  LongamAlbam.  "Alba  Longa."— 698.  Betulii.  "Removed." 
.—699.  Ipse.  Supply  celebraverat.  So,  again,  with  pubes. — 600.  With 
sttos  supply  pueros. — 601.  Patrium  honorem.  "  This  honoured  institu- 
tion of  our  fathers." — 602.  Trojaque  nunc  pueri,  &c.  "  And  the  sport 
is  now  called  Troy,  the  boys  (themselves)  are  called  the  Trojan 
hand."  Equivalent  to  ludicrum  Ulud  nunc  dieitur  Troja,  pueri  id  lu- 
dentes  diountur  Trojanum  agmen.  The  verb  with  which  pueri  agrees 
is  therefore  understood.  Thiol,  following  the  punctuation  of  Jahn, 
who  merely  places  a  final  stop  at  the  end  of  the  lino,  with  no  inter- 
mediate commas,  translates  :  "  And  this  Trojan  band  of  the  boy  (As- 
canius)  is  still  called  Troy." 

603.  H&c  celdyraJta  tenus,  &c.  "Thus  far  were  the  games  celebrated 
in  honour  of  his  deified  father."  By  tmesis,  for  hAe  tenus  odebrata, 
&c. — 604.  Fortunafdem  mutata  novavit.  **  Fortune,  having  become 
changed,  altered  her  faith."  Fortune  is  personified  as  a  friend  on 
whom  .^neas  had  relied  for  favour  and  protection.  She  now  changes 
Aides,  alters  her  faith,  and  proves  treacherous. — The  historical  ground 
far  the  narrative  which  ioUovfa,i«B^C)C^ui^^«\ra3Ts^^  of  the 
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Trojan  ships,  may  be  seen  in  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (i.  52). 
Compare  Heyne*s  sixth  Excursus  to  the  present  book. 

605.  Dum  variis  referunt,  &c.  "  While  they  are  celebrating  the 
solemn  rites  at  the  tomb  (of  Anchises)  with  various  spoi*ts."  Literally, 
"while  they  are  rendering,"  ».  e,  to  the  shade  of  Anchises.— 60?. 
VejUosque  aspirat  eutUi,  "  And  breathes  (favouring)  winds  upon  her 
as  she  goes,"  i.  e.  to  waft  her  on  her  way.— 608.  MuUa  moveru, 
"  Meditating  many  schemes  in  mind." 

609.  Ilia virgo,    "She,  the  maiden."     The  pronoun  ille 

is  often,  like  the  Homeric  '6  and  avro^f  so  placed  in  the  early  part  of 
a  sentence  as  to  indicate  obscurely  the  subject,  which  is  itself  bi'onght 
in  after  an  interval  of  some  words.  Wagner,  Qucest.  Virg,  xxi.  7. — 
Per  miUe  colonbua  arcum,  "Along  her  bow  of  a  thousand  hues." 
The  bow  is  here  her  pathway  from  heaven  to  earth. — 613.  Secretce, 
According  to  ancient  custom,  women  were  not  allowed  to  be  spec- 
tators at  the  games.  Hence  secreke,  literally,  "  separated  (from  the 
men),"  secretce  a  viris. — j4ctd.  From  dxTfi  (^Eolic  aKra),  derived  from 
ayw,  "  to  break,"  and  denoting  the  place  where  the  billows  break. 
"  The  beach." 

615.  Aspectabant,  "  Were  gazing  earnestly  upon."  Observe  the 
force  of  the  frequentative. — Heu !  tot  vada  fessisy  &c.  **  Ah  !  (to 
think)  that  so  many  shoals,  so  much  of  ocean  remains  for  us  wearied, 
was  the  one  common  cry  of  all." — 617.  Urbem,  "  A  fixed  abode." 
Equivalent  to  sedem  certam. — Pelagi  laborem,  "  The  hardships  of  the 
deep." 

619.  Et  faoUmque  dece,  &c.  "And  lays  aside  both  the  look  and 
the  attire  of  a  goddess."  Vestem  refers  here  to  the  flowing  robes  of 
a  being  of  the  other  world,  which,  in  the  case  of  Iris,  were  of  rain- 
bow hue.  Compare  what  is  said  of  Venus  (i.  404):  "pedes  vestis  de- 
fluxit  ad  imo9."— 620.  lanarii  wnjux,  &c.  "The  aged  wife  of  the 
Thracian  Doryclus."  Heinsius,  on  the  authority  of  some  good  MSS., 
reads  Tinariiy  as  indicating  a  native  of  Eptrus,  Tmarus  or  Tomarus 
being  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  Dodona.  As, 
however,  Beroe  is  afterward  called  "  Mhceteia,"  i.  e.  Trojana,  Ouwens 
and  Ruhnken  give  the  preference  to  Ismarli,  the  reading  of  Servius 
and  the  common  text. — 621.  Oui  gewu»,  et  quondam^  &c,  "  Who  once 
had  rank  (from  family),  and  reputation,  and  offspring."  Observe  the 
elegant  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  fuistent,  assigning,  as  it  were,  the 
reason  why  Iris  had  assumed  the  form  of  this  female ;  so  that  we 
may,  in  fact,  render  the  clause,  "  because  she  once  had  rank,  &c. 

623.  Quae  non  manus,  &c.  "  In  that  no  Grecian  hand  dragged  you 
to  death  in  war,"  &c.  Observe,  again,  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  in 
traxeritf  assigning  the  reason  for  their  being  deserving  of  pity.— 626. 
Jam  vertitur,  "  Is  now  passing  away." — 627.  CWw/rcto,  oum  terras. 
Sec.  "  Since  we  are  borne  along,  having  traversed  seas,  having  tra- 
versed evkry  land,  having  passed  so  many  inhospitable  rocks,  and 
beneath  so  many  stars." — Saxa.  The  lonely  and  barren  rocks  of 
ocean. — 628.  Sidera,  So  Wagner,  The  different  constellations  by 
which  their  long  wanderings  over  the  deep  were  affected,  either  fop 
good  OP  for  evil.  Some  commentators  make  it  signify  "  tempests  ;" 
others,  "  regions  "  in  different  latitudes.  Both  of  these  appear  un- 
satisfactory.—629.  Fugi^ntem.    "  Ever  fleeing  from  us." 

631.  Quis  prohihet,  &c.  "  Who  prevents  our  erecting  walls  !*'  . 
Jacere  muros,  equivalent  to  ponere  or  exstruere  muros^  the  U«A\w^  W«a^ 
being  borrowed  from  the  well-known  phraae,  jcMwe /uudoimeiatt.— ^  ^ 
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hare  given  quis,  with  Wagner,  instead  of  quid^  with  Heyne.  The 
former  acc«>rd8  better  with  what  immediately  precedes:  " Hio 
ErifpU  finis  fralemiy*  &c.,  and  is  the  same  as  saying,  ^nemo  igitur 
prohil>ebit." 

633.  Tr<jj(B.  "  Those  of  Troy."— 634.  Hectoreot  is  equivalent  to 
TrojanoSy  as  indicating  rivers  to  which  a  Trojan  colony  shall  give 
names  derived  from  their  native  land. 

638.  Jam  tempus  agU  res.  "  The  occasion  now  impels  the  deed," 
i.  e.  the  present  opportunity  is  so  favourable  a  one  as  of  itself  to 
prompt  the  design.  Heyue  and  others  read  agi  res,  which  they  ex- 
plain by  agendas  rei ;  but  the  common  reading  appears  more  forcible 
and  natural. 

639.  Nee  tantis  mora  prodigiis.  ^  Nor  let  there  be  any  delay  cmto 
portents  so  manifest  as  these,"  i.  e.  which  point  out  so  plainly  what 
we  are  to  do.  She  refers  to  the  thbgs  seen  by  her  in  the  dream. 
With  mora  supply  sit, — En  qucUuor  arcB  Neptuno,  A  sacrifice  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  offered  to  Neptune  before  the  games  commenced, 
probably  to  obtain  a  favourable  voyage,  and  the  brands  were  still 
burning  on  the  altars.  But  why  four  altars!  Servius  gives  two 
answers  to  this  question,  neither  of  which  is  very  satisfactory  : 
either,  namely,  the  commanders  of  the  four  ships  erected  each  one 
before  entering  on  the  race;  or  else  Cloanthus  reared  all  four,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  vow  (line  233,  seqq.).— 640,  Animvmque.  ^And 
courage  for  the  attempt." 

642.  Proctd  connixa  coruscat,  "  Having  exerted  all  her  strength, 
she  brandishes  and  hurls  it  from  afar."  Corusoat  conveys  with  it  the 
idea  of  a  gleaming  brand,  kindled  into  a  bright  blaze  by  being  n^Mdly 
whirled  around  before  it  is  thrown.  Corusco,  though  usually  neuter, 
is  here  employed  in  an  active  sense. 

646.  Non  Berot  wbis.  *'  This  is  not  Beroe  that  you  have  here." — 
BhoBte'ia.  Equivalent  to  Trojana,  from  Rhosteum,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont. — 647*  Divini  iigna  deoms. 
^  The  marks  of  divine  beauty."  Decor  denotes  in  fSftct  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  outward  grace  and  becomingness  of  divinity,  and  embraces 
the  ardentes  ootdi,  the  spiritus,  the  vultus,  &c. — 648.  ArdeiUe$qiie  oeulos. 
Trapp  conveys  the  meaning  of  this  very  happily  :  ^  the  lightning  of 
her  eyes." — Qui  spiritus  iUi,  *'  What  heavenly  dignity  is  hers." 
Some,  with  less  propriety,  refer  spiritus  to  the  ambrosial  perfume  that 
marked  the  presence  of  a  divinity. 

650.  Dudum.  «  Not  long  since."— 652.  Nee  inferret.  **  And  could 
not  pay."  In/erre  here  properly  conveys  the  idea  of  burning  offerings 
or  tokens  of  honour  at  one's  tomb. 

654.  Oculis  malignis.  "With  lowering  looks."— 656.  PrataUis 
ierroB,  Sicily. —  Vacantia  regiui,  Italy. — 668,  Ingentemque  fugd  teeuitf 
&c.  «.  e,  formed  a  mighty  bow  as  she  cleaved  the  air  in  her  flight 
The  bow  was  her  pathway  in  descending  from  the  skies,  and  she  now 
returns  on  the  same.  Secuit  arcum,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  §eoando 
a^ra  fecit  arcum,  or,  incessit  per  arcum, 

659.  Monstris.  "  At  the  mighty  prodigy."  Observe  the  force  of 
the  plural. — 660.  Focis  penetralibus,  "  From  the  inmost  hearths  (of 
the  adjacent  dwellings)."  So  Heyne.  The  fire  on  the  altar  was  not 
sufficient  for  their  pm'poses. — 661.  Spoliant  aras,  "  Rifle  the  alkan," 
ft  e,  take  what  brands  were  thereon,  as  also  the  garlands  and  boo^ 
i/f^  which  they  were  adorned.— 662.  Furit  imwusk^  Ac.  **  The  fire 
nges  with  loosened  reloB,''  i.  e.m\.\i  V\o\QQ&fii.  K.\£AU.^hor  borrowed 
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from  the  fierce  rapidity  of  coursers,  when  no  longer  checked  by  th« 
rein. — Fit/cantw.  Put  for  ignis,  by  metonymy.— 663.  Pictcu  abieU 
puppes.  '*  The  painted  stems  of  fir."  Abiete  to  be  pronounced,  in 
scanning,  asab-yete, 

664.  Cuneosque  tkeatri,  i.  e.  the  seats  of  the  verdant  enclosure 
where  the  games  were  witnessed.  The  poet  applies  a  term  here 
(cuneoi)  which  properly  suited,  rather,  a  building  erected  for  exhibi- 
tions. The  seats  were  so  divided,  by  passages  diverging  upward 
from  a  common  centre,  as  to  form  compartments  resembling  wedges, 
or  cones  with  the  top  cut  off. — 665.  Incensas  naves.  *'  The  tidings 
that  the  ships  have  been  set  on  fire." — IpsU  The  assemblage  at  the 
games. — 666.  Respiciunt.  **See  behind  them  (in  the  distance)." 
Equivalent  to  a  tergo  conspiciunt. 

668.  Sic.  "  Accoutred  as  he  was."— 669.  Castra.  Referring  to  the 
naval  encampment,  or  tlie  place  where  the  ships  were  drawn  up. — 
670.  Iste.  "  Is  this  of  yours  ?"  Observe  the  force  of  iste,  as  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person. — 671.  MisercB  cives.  **  My  wretched 
countrywomen." — 672.  Vestras  spes  uritis.  With  your  ships  you  con- 
sume all  your  hopes,  for  without  them  you  cannot  reach  Italy. 

673.  Inanem.  As  now  for  the  moment  ceasing  to  be  a  covering  for 
his  head.— 674.  Qu&  ludo  indutus.    ^  Wearing  which  in  sport." 

676.  Divena  litora.  For  diversas  lUoris  partes.  —  677.  Sicubi, 
"  Wherever  there  are  any."    Literally,  "if  there  be  such  anywhere." 

676.  Piget  incepti,  &c.  **  They  loathe  the  deed  (but  a  moment  be- 
fore) begun,  as  well  as  the  light  of  day." — 679.  Excussaque  peetore, 
&c.  Juno,  the  cause  of  their  fury,  was  dislodged  from  their  breasts  ; 
in  allusion  to  the  prophesying  priestesses,  who  recovered  themselves 
when  they  had  dislodged  the  spirit  by  which  they  had  been  possessed. 

681.  Udo  sub  robore,  &c.  "  The  oakum  keeps  burning  beneath  the 
wetted  timber,  vomiting  forth  the  slow-rolling  smoke  ;  while  the  lin- 
gering fire  preys  upon  the  ships,  and  the  destroying  element  descends 
throughout  the  whole  frame  of  the  vessel." — Udo.  Wetted  by  the 
hands  of  those  who  strive  to  conquer  the  fire. — Vitit.  A  beautiful 
expression,  for  ignem  o/i^.— 683.  Est.    From  Mo,  "  to  consume,"  Ac. 

685.  Humeris  abscindere  testem.  A  sign  of  extreme  distress  common 
to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  most  of  the  Oriental  nations. — 687.  Si 
nondum  exosus,  &c.  "  If  thou  dost  not  yet  hate  the  Trojans  to  a 
man."  Literally,  "  if  thou  art  not  yet  one  hating  the  Trojans  to  a 
man."  Supply  es  with  exosvs,  which  last,  though  passive  in  form,  is 
here  active  in  meaning.  So  solitus  sum,  from  sdeo. — 688.  Pietas  anti' 
qua.    **  Thy  former  compassion." 

691.  Qttoi  tuperest.  "  What  now  alone  remains,"  i.  e.  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  misfortune.  Compare  xii.  643,  "  Id  rebus  defuit  unum." 
— 694.  Sine  more.  "  Violently."  Literally,  "  in  an  unusual  manner." 
— 696.  Ardua  terrarum.  "  The  mountains."  Supply  Zoca.— 697-  Su- 
per. **  From  above."  Put  for  desuper. — Madescunt.  **  Begin  to  be 
soaked  through."  SSmiusta,  in  scanning,  is  to  be  pronounced  stm'usta, 
dropping  the  i,  or  else  sem-yusta. — 698.  Vapor.    Put  again  for  ignis. 

7b2.  Versans.  "  deliberating  within  himself." — 703.  OUitus  fato- 
rum,  "  Forgetful  of  the  fates,"  i.  e.  of  the  realms  promised  to  him  by 
the  fates  in  Italy.  Meierotto  doubts  whether,  on  this  occasion,  .£neas 
does  not  also  forget  himself.  Such  lamentations  and  despair  would 
better  suit  a  female.  The  excuse  is,  that  he  may  have  perceived 
that  the  women's  fury  was  divinely  inspired,  and  may  hav«  «QK^«^\ft^ 
that  their  hubbands  partook  of  the  same  aentimetita. — lUiLaaiw  oof^n^ 
X  2 
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Mret  oras,  ^  Or  whether  he  should  attempt  to  reach  the  Italian 
shores." 

704.  Turn  senior  Nautes,  We  learn  from  Diunysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus  (vi.  69),  and  also  from  Servius,  that  there  was  a  Nautian  family 
among  tlie  Romans  which  derived  its  origin  from  Nautes,  or  Nautias, 
a  priest  of  Minerva.  This  Nautes,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  text,  had  saved,  it  was  said,  the  Palladium  from  the 
Hack  of  Troy,  and  was,  therefore,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  it  by 
iEneas.  The  Nautian  family  still  enjoyed  this  privilege  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus. 

Unum.  "  In  an  especial  degree."  Equivalent  to  prcecipue.  Com- 
pare note  on  ii.  426. — 705.  MuUd  arte.  **  For  his  great  skill  (in 
prophecy)." — 7^^-  Hcec  responsa  dabat,  &c.  "Gave  forth  these  re- 
sponses, (declaring)  as  well  what  the  mighty  wrath  of  the  gods  por- 
tended, as  what  the  settled  order  of  the  fates  required."  The  wrath 
of  the  gods  was  seen  in  the  burning  of  the  ships  ;  the  settled  order  of 
the  fates  required,  in  common  with  this  wrath,  that  all  the  Trojans 
should  not  reach  Italy,  but  that  some  should  be  left  behind  in  the 
island  of  Sicily. — 708.  Isque,  This  serves  to  continue  the  sentence, 
which  had  been  partially  interrupted  at  vd  quce,  &c. 

710.  Quidquid  erit,  &c.  "Whatever  shall  befall  us."  Compare 
Horace  {Od.  xxiv.  1,  19)  :  *'  Lecius  fit  patientia,  quidquid  corrigen  ed 
nefas,** — 711.  DhincB  stirpis,  Acestes  was  of  "divine  origin,"  since 
he  was  the  son  of  the  river-god  Crimisus  ;  and  he  was  also  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Dardanus,  who  derived  his  origin  from  Jupiter. 

713.  Amissis  superant  qui  navibus.  "  Those  who  are  now  super- 
fluous from  the  loss  of  the  ships,"  i.  e,  the  crews  of  the  four  ships 
that  were  burned. — Et  mtos  pertcesum.  "  And  those  who  are  tired 
of."  Supply  «rf.— 718.  Urbem  appellaburd,  Slc,  "  They  shall  call  the 
city  Acesta  by  a  permitted  name,"  t.  e.  giving  it  that  name  with  the 
permission  of  Acestes.  This  Is  the  city  known  in  after  days  under 
the  name  of  iEgesta  or  Segesta. 

721.  Bigis  mbnecta.  "  Borne  slowly  onward  in  her  two-horse 
chariot." — 722.  Fades.  The  mere  apparition,  or  cZ^wXov,  of  An- 
chises  ;  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  hero  was  in  the  Elysian  fields. 

725.  lliacis  exercite  fatis,  i.  e.  who,  in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and 
thy  subsequent  wanderings,  hast  been  severely  tried  by  the  will  of 
heaven. — 728.  Quce  nunc  pulchefrima,  "  Which  now,  most  excellent 
of  their  kind." 

735.  Colo.  "  I  dwell  amid."  Last  vowel  preserved  from  elision 
by  the  caesural  pause.  This  descent  of  iEneas  to  the  lower  world 
has  been  already  predicted  by  Helenus  (iii.  441). — Casta  Sibylla,  L  e, 
a  virgin  prophetess. — 736.  Nigrarum  pecudum.  Victims  of  a  black 
colour  were  accustomed  to  be  offered  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world. 

738.  Torquet  medios  Nox  humidUf  &c.  Night,  having  ascended  to 
the  meridian  in  her  chariot,  is  now  beginning  to  move  along  her 
downward  course.  Compare  note  on  ii.  9.-739.  Et  me  scnus,  &.C. 
According  to  the  popular  belief  that  ghosts  disappear  at  early  dawn. 
— Scetms.  Because  he  compels  the  shades  to  return  to  the  gloom  of 
the  lower  world. 

744.  By  the  penetralia  Vestof  are  here  meant  the  Penates  in  the 
shrine  of  Vesta. — 745.  Farre,  See  note  on  ii.  133. — AoerrL,  In 
making  ^neas  bum  incense,  Virgil  follows  the  custom  of  his  own 
time  rather  than  historic  verity.  Incense,  accordmg  to  Pliny,  was 
unknown  in  heroic  times. 
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746.  ArcessU.  The  common  text  has  aecenU,  hut  aeceno  is  a  corrnpt 
form  which  came  into  use  during  the  decline  of  Latinity. — 7^9.  Cbn- 
sUiis.  He  straightway  puts  his  plans  m  operation. — 7^0.  Trarucribunt, 
"  They  enrol."  This  was  the  term  properly  applicable  to  such  an 
occasion.  Servius  remarks  ;  **  trarueripti  in  odonias  dedue^rUur,** — 
Populumque  Tolentem  deponunt,  ^And  set  apart  the  people  that 
wished  it." 

755.  Urbem  designat  aratro.  Referring  to  another  custom  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  who,  when  they  were  about  to  build  a  city,  first 
marked  out  the  limits  of  it,  hy  drawing  a  furrow  with  a  plough,  which 
they  held  obliqtiely,  so  as  to  make  all  the  clods  fall  inward,  and  lifted 
up  the  plough  over  those  spaces  where  they  intended  to  have  tlie 
gates,  which  thence  were  called  portCB,  as  is  said,  from  porto,  "  to 
lift,"  or  "  carry."     The  furrow  marked  out  the  circuit  of  tne  walls. 

756.  Hoc  Ilium,  et  haeo  loca,  &c.  ^  He  orders  this  spot  to  be  an 
Ilium,"  &c.  Ilium  refers  to  the  new  city,  which  is  to  be  regarded  by 
its  inhabitants  as  a  second  Ilium  ;  while  Trqja  designates  the  adjacent 
territory,  which  is  to  be  for  them  a  new  Trqjanus  ager, — 757*  Regno, 
i.  e.  in  this  accession  to  his  realms. — 758.  Indicitque  forum,  &c 
**  And  appoints  a  forum,"  &c.  Forum  does  not  here  denote  a  place, 
but  rather  regulations  for  holding  public  assemblies,  courts  of  law, 
&c.,  which  were  accustomed  to  be  convened  in  the  forum  or  agonL — 
Patribus.  Referring  to  the  senators  of  the  new  city,  so  called  from 
their  age. 

759.  Vicina  ctstris.  A  poetic  hyperbole,  to  denote  a  lofty  structnre. 
The  mountain  in  Sicily  next  in  height  to  ^tna  was  Eryx,  whence 
Venus  obtained  the  appellation  of  Erycina  from  her  temple  on  its 
summit. — 760.  Idalice,  Venus  was  called  the  Idalian  goddess,  from 
Idaliuin,  in  Cyprus.  Consult  note  on  i  660,  acq. — 761.  Late  tacetf 
t.  e.  held  sacred  by  all  the  surrounding  communities. 

762.  Dies  novem.  The  AnchisSum,  or  chapel  sacred  to  the  manes 
of  Anchises,  and  which  was  erected  near  his  tomb  (as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  word  *'  aacerdos  additur,"  &c.),  was  consecrated  by  a  solemn 
nine  days'  feast.  The  Inferice  of  Anchises,  and  a  nine  days'  feast 
connected  with  them,  were  afterward  introduced  as  an  annual  solem- 
nity into  the  cities  of  Latium,  as  appears  from  Ovid  (Fcut,  ii.  643, 
«eg.)— 763.  Straverunt.  "  Made  calm."  Levelled  every  angry  billow, 
and  made  the  surface  of  the  waters  resemble  one  vast  plain. — 764. 
Creber  aspirans,  ^'  Breathing  more  and  more  freshly,"  ».  «.  freshening 
more  and  more.  Heyne  :  *'  Creber,  primitivA  vi,  inorescens,"  also  iii. 
530,  "  Orebrescunt  optatce  aurce." 

767.  The  pronouns  ipsce  and  ipsi  are  here  equivalent  to  ecedem  and 
iidem.  (Compare  Wagner,  Qu^,  Virg.  xviii.  2,  o.) — 768.  Et  non 
tolerabile  nomen,  i.  e,  and  who  could  not  even  hear  its  name  with 
patience.  A  far  more  natural  reading  than  numen,  which  Wagner 
and  others  adopt,  and  which  they  make  equivalent  to  molentiam. 

771.  Chnganguineo  Acestw,  "  No  relationship  can  be  traced  between 
Maeas  and  Acestes,  and  therefore  conaanguineus  here  is  merely  the 
same  as  **  coui»tryman,"  "  of  the  same  nation." — 772.  Eryd,  He  sacri- 
fices to  Eryx  as  to  a  deified  hero.^Tempestatibus.  Compare  iii.  120. 
— 773.  Solvique  ex  ordinefunem,  "  And  next  in  order  the  cable  to  be 
loosened  from  the  shore."  Funis,  the  cable  or  stem-fast,  by  which 
the  vessels  were  secured  after  having  been  drawn  up  on  the  i^ore. — 
Ex  ordine.    Equivalent  to  the  Greek  KaOt^fJQ. 

774.  TonacB/oUis  olitcB,  *'  With  leaves  of  the  plucked  oliye/'  i.  «. 
X  3 
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own  city  walls. — 8W.  Getnerentque  repleti  amnes.  **And  when  the 
choked  rivers  groaned  (with  the  dead),"  i.  e,  were  filled  to  groaning 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  Trojans.  A  metaphor  borrowed 
from  the  idea  of  a  building  so  full  as  to  groan  beneath  the  pressure. 
8O7.  Amnes.  The  Xanthus  and  Simois,  but  more  especially  the 
former.  The  Simois  was  a  tributary  of  the  Xanthus,  and  Homer 
makes  the  latter  call  upon  it  for  the  aid  of  its  waters  against 
Achilles. 

809.  Nee  dis,  &c.  "With  neither  gods  nor  his  own  strength 
equal,"  i.  e.  equal  to  those  of  his  opponent. — 811.  PerJurcB,  Nep- 
tune was  offended  at  the  Trojans  on  account  of  the  perjury  of 
Laomedon,  for  whom  he  had,  in  conjunction  witlf  Apollo,  built  the 
walls  of  Troy. 

812.  Mens  eadem.  "The  same  disposition,"  «.  e.  the  same  friendly 
feeling  towards  iEneas. — 813.  Portus  Avemi.  Cumae. — 814.  Unus, 
Palinurus. — 815.  Unum  caput.  "One  life."  As  regards  Palinurus, 
compare  line  833,  seqq. 

8I7.  Auro.  "  To  his  golden  car."  Auro  for  eurrui  aureo,  is  very 
doubtful  Latinity.  Wagner  suggests  Jungit  equoe,  aur&  genttos. — 818. 
Manihutqite  omnes,  &c.,  t.  e.  slackens  all  the  reins  in  his  hands. — 819. 
CcBTuleo  curru,  "  In  his  azure  oar."  The  car  is  of  the  same  colour 
with  the  sea. 

822.  Turn  varice  comitum  facift.  "Then  (appear)  the  various  shapes 
of  his  retinue,"  i.  e.  his  retinue  under  various  shapes.  The  text  is 
purposely  abrupt,  and  a  verb  must  be  supplied  by  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Bothe,  oifended  at  this  abruptness,  suggests  comitant  for 
eomUum;  but  eomitOf  though  occurring  in  Ovid  and  other  poets,  is  hot 
employed  by  Virgil,  who  always  nses  eomitor, 

823.  Senior  Glauci  chorus.  The  term  tenior  here  means  merely 
"  existing  from  old,"  and  not  as  exhibiting  any  of  the  concomitants 
of  actual  age.  The  train  of  Glancus,  and  "  the  whole  band  of  Phor- 
cos,"  consisted  of  inferior  deities  of  the  6ea,  as  well  as  of  marine 
inhabitants  of  various  kinds,  such  as  phocse,  &c. — Inousque  PcUoBmon, 
"  And  Palsemon,  son  of  Ino."  Palsemon  was  the  same  with  Portunus 
or  Melioerta. — 825.  Melite,  &c.  Several  of  the  Nereids  are  here 
mentioned. — 826.  Nesoee,  Spioque,  &c.  A  line  either  borrowed  from 
Cfeorg,  iv.  338,  or  introduced  there  from  this  place.  The  names  are 
all  of  Greek  formation :  'Srjaairi,  ^irnia  r£,  OdXeia  rt,  KvfiodoKri  rt, 
{II.  xviii.  41,  teq.) 

827*  Sugpensam  mentem.  His  mind  had  been  a  prey  to  anxiety  on 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  ships. — 829.  Attclli  malo».  The  masts 
were  usually  taken  down  when  the  vessel  arrived  in  port,  and  raised 
again  when  about  to  depart. — Intendi  brackia  veils.  "  The  yard-arms 
to  be  stretched  with  sails,"  i.  e.  the  sails  to  be  hoisted  by  means 
of  the  yards,  along  which  they  were  stretched.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  regard  this  as  an  hypaliage  for  tela  intendi  brackiis. 

830.  Una  omnes  fecere  pedem.  "  They  all  tacked  together."  The 
pedes  were  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower  comers  of  a  square 
sail.  They  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
towards  the  stem,  where  they  were  fastened  with  rings,  attached  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  bulwarks.  When  the  wind  was  directly  astern, 
the  vessel  was  said  "eurrere  utroque  pede;"  but  when  she  had  to 
keep  tacking,  she  was  said  *'currere  uno  pede"  or  *'facere  pedem/* 
tiie  term  pes,  in  the  singular,  being  then  applied  to  tha.t  qtv^  ^1  ^^ 
two  ropes  wbieb  is  dnwn  in  when  the  NeaaeV  \ay(^;&. — PajnUrrq[«» 
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had  fallen  with  Palinurus  into  the  sea.  By  what  means,  then,  could 
her  course,  immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  accident,  be  governed 
by  iEneas  ?  This,  surely,  is  an  oversight  of  the  poet's,  which  betrays 
the  want  of  his  final  revision. — In  the  separation  of  this  book  from 
the  next,  Tucca  and  Varius,  to  whom  the  management  is  generally 
ascribed,  appear  to  have  acted  injudiciously  :  for  sic  fcUur  lacrymam 
is  parted  too  violently  from  the  lamenting  reflection  of  ^Eneas  ;  and 
et  tandem  Eubo'icis  Cumarum  odlaiMur  oris  seems  to  be  the  just  con- 
clusion of  the  book,  when  the  fleet  has  finished  its  voyage  from 
Sicily^  and  is  now,  at  length,  safe  in  the  port  of  Cumae." 
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1.  Siofatur  laerymaru.  This  refers  to  the  lament  for  the  loss  of 
Palmurus,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  book. — 2.  Et  tand&m  Euboioisy 
&c.  The  fleet  at  length  reaches  Italy,  and  comes  to  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Cumse,  on  the  Campanian  coast.  Cumae  was  said  to  have 
been  settled  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  and 
hence  the  language  of  the  text,  *^  the  Euhcean  shores  of  Cumse,"  for 
'*  the  shores  of  Cumce,  Euboean  in  its  origin." 

3.  ObverturU  pdago  prorou.  Alluding  to  the  ancient  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  vessels  when  they  had  reached  their  destined  harbours. 
The  stem  was  drawn  up  and  fixed  on  the  shore,  the  prow  turned  to- 
wards the  sea.  The  prow,  consequently,  remained  in  the  deeper 
water,  and  therefore  the  anchor  is  thrown  out  to  attach  it  to  the 
ground. — 4.  Fundabai.  "  Firmly  held." — Et  litora  ourvce,  &c.  "  And 
the  bending  stems  line  the  shores."  The  collected  ships,  with  their 
aplutiriay  or  stem  ornaments,  adorn  the  shores,  as  it  were,  with  a 
fringe  or  border  {prcetexta), 

6,  Semina  flammoBy  %.  e,  the  sparks  of  fire.  Compare  the  Homeric 
97rkp/jia  TTvpoc. — 7.  Pan  dema  ferarum,  **  Others  traverse  in  rapid 
course  the  forests,  the  umbrageous  haunts  of  savage  beasts."  RafAt 
equivalent  to  cunu  rapU,  or  rapido  eunu  petiustrat.  Thus  the  steed 
is  said  eampum  rapere;  the  ship,  cBqitora  rapere, 

9.  Arees  guibus  aUut  JpoUo,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  which  hill  stood  also  the 
citadel  and  town  of  Cumee.  Apollo,  therefore,  presided,  as  iroXeouxoC* 
over  temple,  citadel,  and  town. — 10.  Horrendaque  procul,  &c.  "  And 
tbe  spacious  cave,  the  retired  abode  of  the  Sibyl,  venerated  from 
•far."  Tiiis  cave  was  a  large  chamber,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  on 
wliich  the  temple  and  citadel  stood. 

II.  Magnam  eui  tnentem,  &c.,  i.  e.  a  mind,  the  boundaries  of  whose 
BKMti^eage  of  th&  future  are  enlarged,  and  an  impassioned  spirit  by 
vvbtebBhe  may  give  utterance  to  the  vast  conceptions  of  that  mind. 
Afffu  aenotea  tb&  underatanding,  the  intelligent  part  of  the  mind ; 
^^ted  h  ««ntfont;  part,  as  affected  by  external  impressions,  and 
i^r^T?^ii^***'^"^ J  2.  Ddiw  fMtes,     Apollo,  the  god  of  prophecy, 

^  DtianA  «.*!i?**    ^'^«fcp,  &c.     "  Now  they  enter  the  Vv^.Wo'Wfe^  ^gcw^ 
""^  «oa  (no  w>    the  gUded  temple  (oi  iVve  tto4\s^\Bafc\l^^   -^V^ 
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first  part  of  tlie  line  indicates  their  approach  to  tfa«  sanetoary  of 
Apollo,  through  a  grove  sacred  to  Diana,  by  which  it  was  summnded; 
the  Utter  part  to  their  entrance  beneath  the  temple-roof  itself.— » 
Lueoi.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural,  as  denoting  a  hallowed  grove. 

15.  Praspftibut  pennis,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Dsedalus 
having  fled  from  Crete  {MinouM  regna)  on  pinions  of  his  own  inven- 
tion.— 16.  Grdidm  enamt  ad  Aretoi.  ^  Swam  forth  to  the  cold  regions 
of  the  North."  EnavU  beautifully  and  gracefully  assimilates  the 
movements  of  hb  pinions  in  the  one  element  to  tlvose  of  a  swimmer 
in  the  other.  The  route  of  Daedalus  was  not  directly  towards  ^ioily. 
He  first  winged  his  way  to  the  remote  North,  and  visited,  in  his 
route,  the  amber  islands,  or  Electrides,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eridanus. 
— Arctos,  The  two  constellations  of  the  Greater  and  Smaller  Bear, 
near  the  north  pole. 

17*  Chalcidicaque  Uvis,  &e.  "  And,  light  of  wing,  hovered  at  length 
over  the  Chalcidian  towers  (of  Cumse)."  SuperastitU  is  commonly 
rendered  **  alighted  upon,"  which  quite  destroys  the  force  of  the  com- 
pound. Voss  gives  it  far  more  correctly :  "  Ud)er  der  chalcidueken 
Burg  dand  endlieh  der  sckwebende  KiiMtUr:* 

18.  Redditus  kit  primum  terris,  i.  e.  given  back  £rom  air  to  earth. 
He  was  *'  restored  "  to  these  regions,  only  so  far  as  they  were  the 
first  part  of  earth  to  which  he  was  finaUy  ghen  back  after  his  long 
wanderings  in  the  air ;  he  was  not  restored  to  them  as  to  bis  starting- 
place,  which  had  been  the  island  of  Crete.  He  visited  many  places 
iu  his  flight,  but  here  his  flight  itself  ceased. — Ttbi,  PMbey  ao/erwuity 
&c.  Daedalus  consecrated  his  wings  to  Apollo,  just  as  a  mariner, 
preserved  from  the  dangers  of  ocean,  makes  an  offering  to  some  god 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. — 19.  Remigium  cdarwui,  ''The  oarage  of  his 
wings." — Posuitque  immcmia  templa,  "  And  built  a  spacious  temple." 
Tradition  ascribed  to  Daedalus  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
on  the  heights  of  Cumae. 

26.  Inforibus,  letum  Androgen  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  describe 
the  carved  or  sculptured  work  on  the  temple-gates,  where  was  de- 
lineated the  whole  story  of  Minos,  his  son  Androgeos,  the  Minotaur, 
and  Daedalus — Androgeo,  The  Attic  genitive  of  Androgeos,  i  «. 
'Avdpoytut,  genitive  of  'AvSpoytwQ.  The  common  text  has  Androgeif 
but  Androgeo  is  approved  of  by  the  old  grammarians. 

20.  Turn  pendere  pcenas^  &c,  **Next  in  order  (were  seen)  tlie 
Athenians,  ordered  (wretched  lot !)  to  pay  every  year,  as  an  attme- 
ment,  the  bodies  of  their  offspring  by  sevens."  As  an  atonement  for 
the  death  of  Androgeos,  his  father  Minos  compelled  the  Athenians  to 
send  seven  of  their  young  men  and  as  many  maidens  every  year  to 
Crete,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. — 21.  Cecropidce.  A  name 
given  to  the  Athenians,  from  Cecrops,  the  earliest  king  of  Attica 
after  Ogyges. — Septena,  Observe  the  force  of  tlie  distributive  :  not 
**  seven,"  but  '*  by  sevens,"  that  is,  the  youths  by  sevens,  and  the 
maidens  by  sevens,  or  fourteen  in  all  every  year. 

22.  Stab  ductis  aortibus  urna.  ^  There  stands  the  urn,  the  lots 
having  been  (just)  drawn  from  it."  The  scene  is  still  at  Athens. 
The  names  of  the  fourteen  victims  were  drawn  by  lot  from  an  urn. — 
23.  Contra,  data  mart,  &c.  **  On  the  opposite  side,  raised  above  the 
sea,  the  Gnosian  land  faces  the  view,"  i.  e.  the  island  of  Crete.  Con- 
duit cote  on  iii.  15.  The  island  of  Crete  was  represented  on  the 
aeaJpture  as  facing  the  \and  ot  Mtica,  with  the  sea  flowing  between. 
—54.  Hie  orudelit  amor  taiiri.    "  ^cwsVxv  V^a  t«^t«ko^«A^  ^h«  cmel 
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passion  for  the  bull."  The  scene  of  that  part  of  the  sculpture  now 
referred  to  is  laid  in  Crete  ;  so  that  hie  means,  in  fact,  ''  here  is  the 
island  of  Crete." — Cruddia,  Because  a  cruel  infliction  on  the  part  of 
Venus. 

26,  MonumetUa.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural.  Equivalent  to 
triste  monumentum. 

27.  Hie  labor  iUe  domtUy  See,  ^'  Here,  (too,  is  seen)  that  laboriously- 
constructed  abode,  and  inextricable  maze,"  i.  €,  of  the  Labyrinth,  in 
which  the  Minotaur  was  enclosed. — 28.  Magnum  reginas  ted  enim,  &c. 
"  But  (it  was  not  to  remain  for  ever  inextricable),  for  Daedalus,  havin<r 
compassionated  the  deep  love  of  the  princess  (Ariadne),  himself  dis- 
closed the  wiles  and  windings  of  the  structure,  guiding  with  a  thread 
the  uncertain  footsteps  (of  Theseus)."  Observe  the  elliptical  force 
at  aed  enim,  like  the  Greek  iiWd  yap. — Begince.  The  term  regina  is 
sometimes,  as  here,  applied  by  the  Latin  poets  to  the  daughter  of  a 
monarch. — Amorem,  The  love  of  Ariadne  far  Theseus. — 29.  Ipse, 
He  himself  had  constructed  the  Labyrinth,  and  knew,  therefore,  the 
secret  of  its  windings.  Other  ancient  poets  make  Ariadne  to  have 
aided  Theseus,  without  the  intervention  of  Daedalus. 

30.  Magnam  partem  haberes,  ''  Wouldst  have  occupied  a  pro- 
minent part."  Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  magna  pan  esses, — 31.  SinerH 
dolor.  Observe  the  omission  of  si.  Thus  a  colloquial  English  idiom: 
''  Thou  wouldst  have  a  large  share,  &c.  \covdd  grief  permit." — Dolor, 
The  grief  of  Daedalus  for  the  fate  {cams)  i){  his  son  Icarus. 

33.  Quin  protenus  omnia.  Sec,  ^  They  would  have  gone  on,  indeed, 
and  examined  all  things  in  unbroken  succession  with  eager  gaze." 
Quin  equivalent  here  to  vero  or  sane.  Compare  the  Greek  cat  fii^p 
Kai. — Omnia.  To  be  pronounced,  in  scanning,  as  of  two  syllables, 
omn-ya, — 36.  Detphobe.  The  name  of  the  Cumsean  sibyl.  Virgil 
gives  her  the  character  of  a  priestess  of  Apollo  and  Hecate.  (See 
lines  118,  564.)  She  was  the  daughter  of  Glaucus,  a  sea-deity,  who 
also  possessed  prophetic  powers. — Begi,     ^neas. 

37.  Non  hoc  ista  sibi,  &c.  "  The  present  moment  deiMands  not  for 
itself  such  sights  as  these  on  which  thou  art  now  gazing."  Itia  here 
refers  to  the  person  addressed. — 39.  Prcestiterit.   "It  will  be  better." 

40.  Neo  sacra  morantur,  &c.  "  Nor  are  the  heroes  slow  in  executing 
her  hallowed  commands." — 41.  Alta  in  templa.  The  temple  and 
cave  of  the  sibyl  are  here  meant,  not  the  temple  of  Apollo  already 
mentioned.  The  temple  was,  in  fact,  the  same  with  the  cave,  as 
appears  very  plainly  from  the  context. 

42.  Eubotcce  rupis,  A  poetical  allusion  to  the  settlement  of  Cumee 
by  a  Eubcean  colony. — Excisum,  "Had  been  hollowed  out." — 43. 
Ostia,  *'  Doora  "  closing  the  entrances.  Of  these  apertures  into  the 
sybil's  cave  ^Eneas  enters  by  the  one  nearest  to  Cumee,  and  then 
issues  near  the  Lake  Avemus. 

46.  Virgo,  The  sibyl. — Poscere.  A  Grsecism,  for  poscendi, — 46. 
Deus,  ecce  I  Deus.  She  utters  these  words  as  she  feels  the  influence 
of  Apollo  coming  over  her. — 47.  Subito  non  tultus,  &c.  "  On  a 
sudden,  nor  look,  nor  colour,  nor  adjusted  locks  remained  the  same." 
Her  look  became  changed,  her  colour  went  and  came,  her  hair 
streamed  forth  in  wild  disorder. 

48.  Sed  pectus  anhelum.  Supply  est,— 50,  Afflata  est.  Felt  the 
divine  afflatus ;  was  breathed  upon  by  the  god. — 51.  Jampropiore, 
Observe  the  force  of  the  comparative,  as  denoting  constant  vcA 
gradaal  approach. 
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61.  Cetsas  in  vota  precesque  7  ^  Dost  thou  delay  with  thy  vows  and 
prayers  T*  Observe  the  elegant  use  of  the  preposition  in.  The  prose 
form  would  be  cemu  ad  votafacienda,  &e. — 52.  Neque  enim  ante  de- 
h'ucent,  &c.  "  (Delay  no  hunger),  for  not  before  shall  the  great  por- 
tals of  this  awe-struck  abode  begin  to  open  (on  the  view)." — 53. 
Attonitce,  Attributing  to  this  inanimate  object  the  sensation  of  those 
who  hear  its  sound. — Magna  ora  domus.  The  Trojans  would  appear 
to  be  still  before  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  unless  we  suppose  domus  to 
denote  the  inmost  shrine. 

56.  Phoebe,  graves  Trojas,  &c.  Homer  represents  Apollo  as  con- 
stantly adhering  to  the  side  of  the  Trojans. — 58.  Paris  wounded 
Achilles,  (the  descendant  of  iEacus)  in  the  heel,  the  only  vulnerable 
part  of  that  hero. — Direxti.    By  syncope,  for  direxitti, 

58.  Magnas  obeuntia  terras,  &c.  ''  Seas  encircling  extensive  lands." 
— 59.  Duce  te.  Referring  to  oracles  received  at  different  times  from 
the  god. — Intravi,  Observe  the  zeugma  in  this  verb. — 60.  Mcusylum 
gentes.  Poetic  exaggeration.  The  Massylians  take  the  place  of  the 
Carthaginians,  the  latter  alone  having  in  reality  been  reached,  the 
former  lying  further  to  the  west.  So,  again,  the  Syrtes  are  mentioned 
in  place  of  the  immediate  coast  of  Carthage,  although  the  former  had 
been  un visited,  and  lay  far  to  the  south-east. 

Prastentaque  Syrtibus  arva,  *'  And  the  fields  stretched  in  front  by 
the  Syrtes,''  «.  e.  the  regions  before  which  the  Syrtes  are  spread. 
Compare  iii.  692.  *'  Sicanio  prcetenta  sinu  insula,**  &c. 

62.  Hde  Trojana  tenus,  &c.  '^  Thus  far  let  the  (adverse)  fortune 
of  Troy  have  followed  us."  Hdo  tenus.  By  tmesis,  for  haotenus. — 
63.  Jam  fas  est,  &c.  Because  they  have  now  attained  the  object  of 
their  hostility  by  the  downfall  of  Troy. — 64.  Obstitit,  "  Ever  proved  ob- 
noxious."—65.  Vates,  The  sibyl.— 60.  Da  (won)  inddnta,  &c.  "  Grant 
( I  ask  not  for  realms  not  due  to  me  by  the  fates)  that  the  Trojans 
settle  in  Latium,"  &c.  The  prayer  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  future  here  changes  into  a  petition  for  a  certain  event 
to  be  accomplished.  The  notions  of  foretelling  an  event  and  of 
granting  it,  by  the  divinity  addressed,  seem  not  to  have  been  accu- 
rately distinguished ;  the  address  of  the  person  consulting;  was  oft^i 
in  the  nature  of  a  petition. — 68.  Agitataque  numina  Trojai,  *'  And 
the  penates  of  Troy  long  tossed  to  and  fro  (upon  the  waves).'* 

69.  Turn  Phoebo  et  Trimas,  &c.  An  allusion,  according  to  Servius, 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo  erected  by  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  Hill ; 
so  that  MnesA  fulfils  this  part  of  the  vow  through  the  agency  of  his 
illustrious  descendant. — 70.  Festosque  dies,  &c.  **  And  (will  establish) 
festal  days  (called)  after  the  name  of  Phoebus."  Supply  instituam 
from  the  previous  clause,  and  observe  the  zeugma  that  takes  plaee 
in  this  verb,  the  idea  of  building  a  temple  being  connected  with  that 
of  estahlUhing  festal  days. — De  nomine  PhoBbi,  The  allusion  is  to  the 
Ludi  ApoUinares,  or  games  in  honour  of  Apollo,  instituted  at  Rome 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannee. 

71*  Te  quoque  magna  manent,  &c.  '^Thee,  too,  a  spacious  sanc- 
tuary awaits  in  our  realms."  The  Sibylline  books  were  first  kept  in 
a  stone  chest  under  ground,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
When  the  temple  was  burned,  B.C.  82,  these  books  perished  in  the 
fire.  A  new  collection  was  then  made,  and,  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple,  were  deposited  in  the  same  place  that  the  former  had 
occupied.  In  the  reign  oi  Augustus,  however,  they  were  placed  in 
two  gilt  cases  at  the  base  ol  X.^Wf^  «Xa.\na,*\bl  >^<^  ^m\|le  of  that 
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god  on  the  Palatine  Hill.     It  is  to  this  latter  temple  that  Virgil  here 
properly  alludes. 

72.  Sortes.  It  is  thought,  from  a  remark  of  Servius  (ad  jEn.  iii. 
444  ;  compare  vi.  74),  that  the  Sibylline  predictions  possessed  by  the 
Romans  were  written  on  palm  leaves.  Their  nature  being  such, 
Niebuhr  supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the  same  way  as 
eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran  and  to  Hafiz :  they  did  not  search 
for  a  passage  and  apply  it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm 
leaves,  and  then  drew  one.  This  will  serve  to  explain  the  use  of 
gortes  by  the  poet,  in  the  sense  of  "  predictions." — ^3.  Lectot  viros. 
Originally  but  two  persons  were  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
Sibylline  books  ;  then  ten ;  and  at  last  fifteen.  These  individuals 
are  the  lecti  viri  of  the  text. 

74.  Fdiis  tantum,  &c.  **  Only  commit  not  thy  verses  to  leaves.'* 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  leaves  of  the  Cumeean  sibyl,  de- 
scribed by  Virgil,  were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
Sibylline  books  mentioned  in  the  note  on  **sorte9"  line  ^2. — 7^*  ^^ 
turbata  volent,  &c.  Compare  iii.  443. — 76.  /jp«»  cancu  oro.  With 
this  request,  made  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Helenus 
(jEn.  iii.  443),  the  sibyl  complies. 

77.  At  Pkoebi  nondum  patiensy  &c.  "  But  the  prophetess,  not  yet 
enduring  Apollo,"  i.  e,  still  struggling  against  the  power  that  was 
coming  over  her.  This  power  was  the  divine  afflatus,  a  spirit  of 
prophecy. — Immanis  in  antro  bacehatur.  "  Raves  wildly  in  her  cave,** 
immanig  being  equivalent  here  to^a,  or  furens. — 78.  Magnum  ri  peotore 
possitf  &c.  "If  (in  any  way),"  &c.,  t.  e.  trying  if  she  can  shake  off, 
&c.  79.  Excussisse.  Used  as  an  aorist,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
idiom,  the  attention  being  confined  to  the  simple  act  itself,  without 
any  reference  to  a  particular  time. 

Tanto  magis  Ulefaiigat,  &c.  "So  much  the  more  does  he  weary 
her  foaming  lips,  subduing  her  fierce  heart,  and,  by  a  direct  exertion 
of  his  power,  moulds  her  to  his  will."  The  god,  subduing  the  pro- 
phetess to  his  will,  is  compared  to  a  rider  mastering  a  spirited  steed. 
As  the  horseman  distresses  and  wearies  with  the  bit,  so  Apollo 
"fatiffat  OS  rabidum"  The  same  metaphor  is  continued  in  the  words 
^Jingitme  premendo.** 

81.  Vomus.  "  Of  the  abode.'*  The  temple-cave,  or  sanctuary  of 
the  sibyl. — 82.  Per  auras.  "  Through  the  (outer)  air,"  i.  e.  to  the 
Trojans  standing  without.— 83.  0  tandem  magnis,  &c.  "  0  thou  that 
hast  at  length  gone  through  with  the  great  dangera  of  ocean  !  But 
heavier  ones  await  thee  on  land."  Observe  the  abrupt  but  forcible 
change  of  construction  in  sed  terr&,  &c.  In  this  response  con- 
firming the  prediction  of  Helenus,  JEn.  iii.  459,  the  oracular  tone, 
and,  in  particular,  the  solemnity  of  the  pauses,  are  most  poetically 
combined. 

86.  Hanc  curam,  i.  e.  the  fear  lest  they  may  never  reach  the  La- 
vinian  or  Latin  realms. — 88.  Non  Simots  tibi,  &c.,  i.  e.  thou  shalt 
find  in  Latium  a  renewal  of  all  the  toil  and  carnage  of  the  Trojan 
war.  The  Simois  and  Xanthus  are  the  rivers  Numicus  and  Tiber ; 
Tumus  is  Achilles  ;  and  Lavinia,  like  Helen,  kindles  up  the  war. — 
89.  Alius  Latio  jam  partus  Achilles.  "  Another  Achilles  is  already  ob- 
tained for  Latium."  Tumus,  like  Achilles,  had  a  goddess-mother,  the 
nymph  Venilia. — 90.  Nee  Teucris  addita  Juno,  &c.  "  Nor  shall  Juno, 
added  to  the  Trojans  (as  their  constant  scourge),  be  an%i>N\\etft  ^'e«si>x 
(from  them)."    Accordiog  to  MacroVma,  oddUa,  *\\v  \\\\a  '^■NBa».'^->*>^ 
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eqniraleiit  to  '^qfixa,  et,  per  hoe,  infetta"  We  have  preferred,  how- 
ever,  giving  the  word  in  question  its  natural  meaning,  in  which 
pretty  much  the  same  idea  is  involved.  Wagner  makes  nee  addUa 
aberU  the  same  as  "  non  dennet  addita  e$$e"  and  Loheck  compares  the 
phrase  with  the  Ivukttiv  t<j>fdpog  of  Sophocles  {Aj€uc,  611). 

91.  Quum,  standing,  as  it  does,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sen- 
tence, is  elegantly  employed  for  turn. — 93.  Causa  mali  tanti,  &c. 
**  The  cause  of  so  great  a  calamity  shall  again  be  a  bride,  showing 
hospitality  towards  the  Trojans,  and  again  a  foreign  union."  lu  the 
one  instance,  Helen,  who  hospitably  received  Paris  on  his  arrival  at 
Sparta,  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war;  in  the  other,  Lavioia, 
whose  father.  King  Latinus,  will  give  a  friendly  reception  to  ^neas 
and  his  followers,  is  to  be  the  cause  of  war  in  Latium. 

95.  Sed  contra  audentwr  Uo.  **  But  advance  against  thera  with  a 
bolder  front." — 96.  Qua,  "  In  whatever  way."  Supply  rid  or  raiione, 
Wagner  prefers  quam,  ^  than  thy  fortune  will  permit  thee  ;"  and  he 
explains  it  as  follows :  ''  Quo  magis  rductdbitur  tUn  Fortuna,  eo  audtn- 
twr  ei  obtitteJ*  This,  however,  seems  harsh.— 97*  Graid  pandetur 
ab  urbe.  The  eity  of  Euander,  who  was  of  Arcadian  origin.  Com- 
pare riii.  51. 

99.  Horrendaa  ambaget.  ^  Her  fearful  mysteries,"  i.  e,  her  fearful 
and  mysterious  predictions. — 100.  Ea  frewa  furenii,  &c.  "  Such  reins 
Apollo  shakes  over  her  as  she  rages."  Heyne  makes  ea  the  same  as 
tarn  wUiia.  This,  however,  is  opposed  by  Wagner,  who  refers  ea  to 
cbtouru  vera  inwlvens,  and  takes  eafrena  to  mean  that  Apollo  so  con- 
trols the  sibyPs  breast  as  not  to  allow  her  to  disclose  the  plain  truth 
at  once,  but  to  envelope  it  in  more  or  less  obscurity. — 101.  VertU, 
&e.     Keeps  fixing  them  more  and  more  deeply. 

105.  Prcpcepi,  I  have  formed  unto  myself  beforehand  an  idea  of 
these  things,  from  what  Helenus  {JEn.  iii.  441)  and  my  father 
Anohises  (^n.  v.  730)  revealed  to  me. — Peregiy  &c.  I  have  already 
performed  them  in  thought. 

106.  Inferni  regis.  Pluto.— 107-  Et  Undyrota  palut,  &c.  "And 
the  gloomy  lake  (formed)  from  the  overflowing  Acheron."  This 
lake,  between  Cumse  and  Misenum,  must  be  distingubhed  from  the 
Avemian  lake.  Real  and  fabulous  geography  are  here  intermingled. 
The  lake  in  question  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  the  lower  world. — 109.  Contingat,  ''May  it  fall  to  my 
lot."  CotUingit  generally  implies  good  fortune,  as  in  the  present 
instance. 

1 12.  Maria  omnia.  *^  The  hardships  of  all  seas." 

115.  Quin.  ''Moreover."  Equivalent  to  quinetiam. — 118.  Nee  te 
ne^icquam,  &c.  "  Nor  has  Hecate  set  thee  over  the  Avemian  groves 
m  vain,"  t.  e.  thou  canst  easily  accomplish  this  for  me,  as  priestess  of 
this  hallowed  spot. 

119.  Sipotuit  manes,  &c.  There  is  considerable  doubt  about  the 
eonnexion  of  this  whole  sentence  with  what  precedes.  Heyne  sug- 
gests two  solutions  of  the  difficulty :  first,  by  supposing  that  some 
such  clause  as  this  precedes,  "  Quidni  et  miki  adire  inferos  liceat  ?"  or, 
secondly,  by  connecting  si  potuit,  &c.,  with  miserere  that  precedes. 
We  have  adopted,  however,  a  much  more  natural  order.  It  is  this : 
to  understand  nothing  before  si  potuit,  &c.,  but  to  make  the  whole 
sentence  turn  on  the  words  et  mi  genus  ab  Jove  summo, 

121.  8i  fratrem  PoUux,  &c.  Castor  and  Pollux  had  the  same 
mother,  Leda ;  but  Jupiter  bemg  the  father  of  Pollux,  be  was  im- 
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mortal ;  wheF^to  Cadtor,  being  the  son  of  T^nradareus,  ivas  subject  to 
mortality.  Upon  the  death  of  Castor,  Polhix,  from  his  great  affection 
for  him,  shared  with  him  his  immortality,  so  that  they  lived  by 
turns,  one  day  in  the  world  above,  another  in  the  world  belovtr. — 122. 
Viam,  i.  e.  this  way  to  the  lower  world,  near  which  we  two  are. 

123.  Et  mt  genus f  &e.  '*  My  origin  also  is  from  Jove  supreme,  (and 
why  may  I  not,  therefore,  do  the  same  I)*'  i.  e,  why  may  I  not,  as 
they  did,  visit  the  regions  below. 

124.  Arasque  tenebat.  ^' And  kept  clinging  io  the  horns  of  the 
altar."  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural,  and  consult  note  on  iv.  219. 
The  altar  referred  to  must  be  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  vestibule 
or  entrance  of  the  sanctuary,  corresponding  to  that  usually  placed  in 
the  pronaos  of  a  temple. — 126.  Avemo.  Poetic  idiom  for  in  Aternum. 
128.  Hoo  opus,  &o.  "  This  is  the  (true)  task,  this  the  (true)  difficulty 
(of  the  undertaking)."  Any  one  can  descend  at  pleasure  to  the  regions 
below,  for  the  portals  of  gloomy  Pluto  lie  constantly  open  to  receive 
all  of  mortal  birth ;  the  real  difficulty  consists  in  returning  to  the 
light  of  day. 

131.  Tenent  inedia  omnia  sUvce.  '^  Woods  occupy  all  the  space  be- 
tween (the  upper  and  the  lower  world)."  One  of  the  causes  of 
difficulty  in  returbing  is  the  thick  forest  that  intervenes.  The  poet 
borrows  the  idea  of  this  forest  from  the  thick  woods  surrounding  at 
one  time  the  Lake  Avemus. — 132.  Coeytusque  sinu  laben8,i&c,  Cocytus 
was  one  of  the  fabled  rivers  of  the  lower  world.  This  opposes  another 
barrier  to  egress  from  the  realms  of  Pluto.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  the  poet,  when  mentioning  these  obstacles,  did  not  reflect  that 
they  formed  as  serious  an  impediment  to  one  entering  as  to  one 
andeavouring  to  depart  from  the  world  of  the  dead.  And,  again,  if 
one  could  make  his  way  through  them  in  entering,  what  was  there  to 
prevent  his  returning  by  the  same  route  ? 

134.  Bis  Stygios  innare  locus.  **  Of  twice  floating  upon  the  Stygian 
lake,"  t.  e.  now,  as  well  as  after  death.  Innare,  by  a  Grsecism,  for 
innandi.  So  videre  for  videndi. — 135.  Insane  lahori.  "  In  so  wild  an 
undertaking."  Heyne  makes  insanus  labor  equivalent  to  magnum 
ausum,  or  ardua  res.  This,  however,  wants  strength. — 138.  IHetus 
saeer.  "  C()nsecrated."  Literally,  "  called  sacred." — Junoni  infernos, 
"  To  the  Juno  of  the  lower  world."  Proserpina.  So  Pluto  is  called 
the  Stygian  Jove,  &c. — Omnis  lucus.  Referring  to  the  forest  around 
the  Avemian  lake. 

140.  Operta,  "  The  dark  recesses."  Supply  loea, — 141.  Aurieomos 
quam  quis,  &c.  "  Before  that  he  has  plucked  from  the  tree  its  golden- 
tressed  shoot,"  i.  e,  the  branch  with  its  golden  foliage.  The  term 
coma  (occurring  here  in  aurieomos)  is  often  applied  poetically  to  the 
foliage  of  trees.— Qum.  For  aliquis.  But  as  eui  for  {alioui)  is  to  be 
supplied  with  daiurf  the  pronoun  quis  here  obtains  the  force  of  tile, 
Wagner  reads  qui  in  this  sense  :  **  Non  datur,  nisi  «,  qui  ante  deeerp- 
serit." — 142.  Suum,    "  As  one  peculiarly  dear." 

143.  Prima  avulso.  Supply  ramo. — Non  deficit,  i.  e.  immediately 
occupies  the  place  of  the  former. — 145.  AUe,  High  up  in  the  tree, 
buried  amid  the  thick  foliage. — Rite,  To  be  taken  with  carpe. — 147. 
Te  vocant,  i.  e.  if  it  is  fated  for  thee  to  visit  the  lower  world. — 148. 
Vineere.  "  To  overcome  it,"  i.  e.  its  resistance  to  being  separated 
from  the  parent  tree. 

1 49.  Jaeet  exanimum,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  death  of  Misenus,  men- 
tioned at  line  162^  uqq,—\50,  Ineestat.  **  Pollutes."   The  presence  <^ 
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&  corpse  was  always  thought  to  have  a  polluting  effect. — 161.  Pen- 
dere,  according  to  Servius,  is,  properly,  ^'  denderare  aliquid  aikfire." 
Ck>mpare  iv.  7J*,  " Pendetque  iterum  narrarUia  ab  ore" 

152.  Sedibtis  hune,  &c.  ^  Restore  him  first  to  his  proper  abode," 
t.  e.  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  proper  habitation  of  the  dead,  and  to 
which  we  are  said  to  be  restored  in  death,  since  from  it  the  human 
race  first  came  into  life.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural  in  sedilnu. — 
153.  Nigras,  Because  intended  for  the  deities  of  the  world  of  dark- 
ness.— 155.  Prewo.  For  eompresao, 

157*  IngredUur.  ^  Enters  (on  his  way),"  i.  e.  begins  to  pursue  the 
rdute  to  his  fleet. — 159.  Et  paribu*  ouriSf  &c.  t.  e,  and  moves  on,  a 
])rey  to  equal  cares  with  ^Eneas. — 160.  Serebant  for  ditterdxMU, 
"  They  discussed." 

164.  jEoliden.  ^S<m  of  ^olus."  Many  commentators  suppose 
that  as  Misenus  played  upon  a  wind  instrument,  the  poet,  by  a  figura- 
tive genealogy,  makes  him  the  son  of  the  wind-god.  Not  so,  however. 
Virgil  calls  him  jEolidet,  as  indicating  merely  his  descent  from  a 
mortal  father,  named  ^Eolus,  probably  the  same  with  the  one  who  is 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle  with  the  Latins.  (jEn.  xii.  542,  teqq, — 
Heyne,  Excurs.  vii.  <id  jEn,  vi.) 

165.  jEre  ciere  tiros,  &c.  i.  e.  in  giving  the  signal  with  the  brazen 
trumpet  to  engage.  Ciere  and  accendere,  by  a  Grsecism,  for  in  ciendo, 
in  accendendo.  According  to  Servius,  when  Virgil  recited  this  passage 
to  Augustus,  the  verse  was  imperfect,  consisting  only  of  the  hemi- 
stich, cpre  ciere  triros.  In  the  presence  of  Augustus,  however,  and  at 
the  instant,  the  poet  added,  Martemque  accendere  cawtu.  There  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  no  essential  difference  in  form  between  Greek  and 
Roman  or  Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight,  bronze 
tubes,  gradually  inci*easing  in  diameter,  and  terminating  in  a  bell- 
shaped  aperture. 

166.  drown.  '*  In  company  with,"  or,  '•  in  attendance  upon." — 
167-  Obibat.  Observe  the  use  of  the  imperfect,  to  denote  continued 
action,  between  fuerat  and  addiderat,  where  the  mere  fact  of  an 
action's  having  taken  place  is  implied. — Lituo,  This  instrument  was 
long,  and  curved  at  the  end.  From  the  similarity  of  form,  the  origi- 
nal staff  received  the  same  appellation.  Virgil  indulges  in  an 
anachronism  here,  in  making  Misenus  acquainted  with  the  lituuB^ 
since  both  the  liJtuw  and  tvha  were  unknown  in  Homeric  times.  He 
has  merely,  however,  followed  in  this  the  custom  of  the  tragic  writers. 

170.  Non  inferiora  secutus.  "Having  followed  a  not  inferior 
leader,"  i.  e.  one  not  inferior  to  Hector  himself.  An  imitation  of  the 
Greek  idiom,  by  which  the  thing  is  put  for  the  person  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, rd  t^rrw  for  rbv  ijTTova,  Observe  the  use  of  concha  for 
lituus,  as  if,  in  the  flow  of  composition,  the  word  had  escaped  un- 
wittingly from  the  poet,  who  was  thinking  at  the  time  of  Triton  and 
the  shell  on  which  he  is  always  represented  blowing. 

173.  jEmtUtu  exceptum  Triton,  &c.  "  Triton,  jealous  of  his  skill, 
had  taken  the  hero  by  surprise,"  &c. — Triton.  A  sea-deity,  the  s«)n 
of  Neptnne  and  Amphitrite,  and  made  by  the  poets  his  father's  trum- 
peter.    He  was  represented  blowing  on  a  shell. 

177*  Aram  gepulchri.    *'  An  altar-shaped  funeral  pile."     The  pile 

was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  whence  the 

langu&ge  of  the  text.    Ovid,  in  like  manner,  calls  it  funerit  ara, — 

(Trite,  iii,  13,  21.) 

179,  Jtur.    "  They  go,"  t.  c.  Uur  ob  Va\».-*-m.  Plow,   These,  oq 
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account  of  their  resinous  nature,  would  be  especially  needed  for  the 
funeral  pile. — 182.  SdndUur.  Is  in  the  singular  number,  agreeing 
with  the  nearer  and  more  important  noun  ;  the  robur  being  employed 
in  greater  abundance  than  the  fraxinece  trahes. — 184.  Paribus  armis, 
i.  e,  with  tuols  like  those  wielded  by  the  rest  This  piety  towards  the 
dead  well  becomes  the  character  of  ^neas,  and  the  poet  dexterously 
avails  himself  of  it  to  pave  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the  tree  con- 
taining, amid  its  foliage,  the  twig  of  gold. 

185.  Ipse  has  here  the  force  of  solus. — Tridi,  Referring  to  his 
sadness  for  the  loss  of  Misenus. — 186.  Aspeotans,  "  Gazing  wishfully 
at."  Observe  the  force  of  the  frequentative. — Et,  "  And  at  length.** 
His  silent  musings  are  at  length  succeeded  by  audible  prayer. — 187. 
Si  nunc  se  nobis,  &c.  "  O,  if  that  golden  branch  on  the  tree  now  display 
itself  unto  me!"  Observe  the  use  of  the  present  subjunctive  with  n, 
implying  that  the  branch  may  or  may  not  be  now  displaying  itself 
to  the  view  ;  in  other  words,  not  excluding  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing's  taking  place  :  on  the  other  hand,  si  ottenderet  would  exclude 
the  probability  of  its  now  happening.  Compare  with  the  use  of  si  in 
this  passage,  as  indicating  a  wish,  me  Greek  idiom  in  the  case  of  <i 
and  ci  yap. 

192.  Sedere,  "  Lighted."— 193.  Maternas  aves.  The  dove  was 
sacred  to  Venus.  So,  also,  the  eagle  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  ;  the  pea- 
cock to  Juno  ;  the  owl  to  Minerva  ;  the  cock  to  Mars,  &c. — 194.  0, 
n  qua  via  est.  "  If  any  way  there  be."  Mark  the  use  of  the  indica- 
cative  with  si,  as  indicating  his  secret  belief  that  there  really  was 
some  path,  that  was  now  to  be  pointed  out  to  him. — 195.  Ubi  pin- 
guem,  &c.  *'  (To  the  spot)  where  the  rich  bough  casts  its  shade  upon 
the  fertile  soil."  Opacat  humum  is  a  mere  poetic  phrase,  and  its 
meaning  must  not  be  pressed  too  closely.  The  idea  to  be  conveyed 
is  simply  this  :  "  where  the  golden  bough  is." 

197.  Vestigia  pressit.  **  He  checked  his  footsteps,"  i.  e.  stood  still. 
In  taking  auguries,  after  the  prayer,  the  observer,  says  Servius,  either 
stood  or  sat  down. — 198.  Qucb  signa  ferant.  '^  What  indications  they 
may  give." — 199.  Pascentes  iUcB  taiUum,  &c.  "  They,  feeding  all  the 
while,  kept  moving  onwai*d  only  so  far  in  their  flight,  as  the  eyes  of 
those  following  could  mark  them  by  their  ken." — Prodire.  Historical 
infinitive,  for  prodibant. 

201.  Graveoientis.  "Noisome."  To  be  pronounced,  in  scanning, 
'  graveoientis. — 203.  Sedibus  optatis.  **  In  the  wished-for  seats,"  i.  e, 
the  place  which  they  had  long  desired  to  reach.  Wagner  thinks  that 
optoitis  refers  rather  to  the  circumstance  of  this  being  the  spot  where 
the  desired  branch  was  to  be  found  by  ^neas. — 204.  Discolor  unde 
auri,  &c.  "  Whence  the  splendour  of  the  gold,  differing  in  hue  from 
that  of  the  tree  itself,  shone  forth  through  the  branches."  The 
branch  was  golden,  and,  consequently,  yellow  of  hue  ;  the  tree  itself 
was  green.     Hence  the  force  of  discolor. 

205.  Quale  solet  sUvis,  &c  "  Just  as  in  the  woods  the  mistletoe, 
which  its  own  tree  produces  not,  is  wont  to  bloom  with  new  foliage 
amid  the  winter  cold,  and  to  encircle  the  tapering  trunks  with  its 
yellow  shoots."  The  mistletoe  is  a  parasitical  plant,  twining  itself 
around  various  trees,  and  growing  at  their  expense  ;  for  the  roots 
insinuate  their  fibres  into  the  woody  substance  of  these  trees,  and  the 
plant  lives  entirely  on  their  sap,  since  its  own  stem  and  leaves  are 
incapable  of  absorbing  moisture. — Brumali  frigore.  The  mistleticM 
blooms  in  the  winter  season. — 206.  Quod  non  sua  «em\.Ywxt  aT^K>ft.  ^^\3A 
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■eeds  from  which  the  mistletoe  springs  are  deposited  on  trees  by 
Iwrds,  especially  by  the  large  or  missel  thrush,  with  whom  its  lienies 
mre  a  favourite  food. — Sua  arbos.  The  tree  around  which  it  twines. — 
SO7.  JEt  erooeofoetUf  &c.  The  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  are  green  in  winter, 
but  its  stalk  and  shoots  are  of  a  yellow  or  saffron  hue.  Hence  the 
golden  twig  amid  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree  is  compared  to  the  win- 
ter garb  assumed  by  the  mistletoe. 

209.  Talis  erat  tpecies,  &c.  **  Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  gold 
sprouting  forth  on  the  dark-hued  holm-tree  ;  so  did  the  metallic  leaf 
tinkle  in  the  gentle  wind.*'  Braetea  is  properly  any  thin  leaf  or  plate 
of  metal ;  here,  however,  of  gold. — 21 1.  Cunetantem,  ^  Seeming  (to 
him)  to  delay."  It  appeared  merely  to  delay  to  the  impatient  and 
eager  iEneas.  Any  actual  delay  on  the  part  of  the  twig  would  have 
fiUsiiied  the  words  of  the  sibyl,  at  line  14t). 

213.  £k  eineri  ingrato.  '*  To  his  senseless  ashes."  Literally,  ''un« 
grateful  ashes  "  because  not  aware  of  the  kind  and  pious  offices  that 
were  rendered,  and  therefore  making  no  return. — 214.  Ptii^Mem 
tmditf  &e,  **  Resinous  with  pines  and  cleft  oak,"  L  e.  of  resinous  pine 
and  cleft  oak. — 215.  Ingentem  pyram.  The  longer  and  higher  the 
funeral  pile,  the  greater  the  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased.  The  stud^it  will  note  the  description  of  the  funeral 
solemnities  here  given,  as  it  forms  a  summary  of  the  principal  rites 
of  the  Romans  on  such  occasions. 

Cut  frondibus  atris,  &c.  **  Its  sides  they  intertwine  with  boughs  of 
dark  foliage,"  t.  e.  with  boughs  of  yew,  pine,  and  such  other  trees  as 
mre  suited,  by  their  sombre  foliage,  for  funeral  solemnities.  The  sides 
of  the  funeral  pile,  among  the  Romans,  were,  by  a  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpolished.  They  were,  frequently, 
however,  as  in  the  present  instance,  covered  with  dark  leaves. — 216. 
EtferaUs  ante  cupressos,  Slc.  ^  And  place  in  front  funeral  cypresses." 
Muiy  commentators  imagine  that  trees  are  here  meant,  and  that  they 
were  planted  before  the  pile.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that,  by 
euprestot  in  the  text,  we  must  understand  merely  logs  of  cypress, 
placed  on  the  front  part  of  the  pile.  These,  while  burning,  would 
eounteract  by  their  odour  the  unpleasant  effluvia  from  the  dead  body. 
The  cypress,  too,  on  another  account,  is  a  fit  tree  for  funeral  solem- 
nities, since,  when  once  cut,  it  never  grows  again. 

218.  FrigerUis,  **  Of  him  lying  cold  in  death."  The  washing  of 
the  corpse  with  warm  water,  the  subsequent  anointing  of  it,  tlie  * 
keeping  of  it  eight  days  in  the  house  before  burning,  and  the  bidding 
&reweU  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  at  the  funeral  pile,  were  all,  in  reality, 
so  many  precautions,  says  Pliny,  against  premature  interment,  where 
a  party  was  not  actually  dead,  but  only  iu  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation.— 221.  Putpureasque  tuper,  &c.  His  best  attire  is  now  thrown 
over  the  deceased. 

223.  Et  futjectam  %nore  pareiUum^  &c.  ''And  with  averted  look, 
afler  the  manner  of  their  fathers,  they  held  the  torch  placed  be- 
neath." This  turning  away  of  the  face  was  done  ''omtnu  ocnrjo," 
and  the  act  of  firing  tlie  pile  was  performed  by  the  nearest  relation. 
— 224.  Facem.  On  ancient  monuments,  the  torch  i^ppears  to  be 
formed  of  wooden  staves  or  twigs,  either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn 
round  them  in  a  spiral  form,  or  surrounded  by  circular  bands  at 
e^oal  distances.  The  inside  of  the  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have 
ibeen  fiJJed  with  fiax,  tow,  or  o\heT  n%^«\&\^\a  fibres,  the  whole  being 
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abundantly  impregnated  with  pitch,  rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  iu- 
fiammable  substances. 

224.  Congesta  cremantur,  &c.  These  and  various  other  articles, 
suoli  as  ornaments,  vestments,  &c.  were  accustomed  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire  as  the  flames  beean  to  rise. — 225.  Dopes.  Some  com* 
mentators,  following  Homer  {II.  xxiii.  168),  make  this  term  signify 
*'  the  fat  of  animals."  Others  understand  by  it  **  dishes  of  food." 
We  prefer  following  Heyne,  according  to  whom  it  means  pieces  of 
the  flesh  of  different  animals  (oxen,  swine,  sheep,  &,c.)  thrown  into 
the  flames  as  portions  of  so  many  victims. 

228.  Cado  aheno.  **  In  a  brazen  urn."  Brazen,  or  rather,  bronze, 
funeral  urns  were  not  so  frequently  employed  as  those  of  marble, 
alabaster,  or  baked  clay.  StilJ,  however,  they  are  sometimes  found 
even  in  modern  times.  The  funeral  urns  were  most  commonly 
square  or  round.  Those  preserved  at  the  present  day  have  usually 
an  inscription  or  epitaph  upon  them,  beginning  with  the  letters 
D.M.S.  or  only  D.M.  that  is,  DU  Manibus  Saorum,  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  with  the  length  of  his  life,  &o. 

228.  Idem  ter  toeios,  &c.  "The  same  individual  thrice  carried  the 
limpid  water  around  his  companions."  Put  for  tulU  undan  oirea 
ioeios.  So  eirounuUire  oppidum  eattris,  or  eircumdare  ecutra  oppido, 
Corynseus,  on  this  occasion,  carries  the  lustral  water  round  in  a 
vessel,  and  sprinkles  the  company  with  it  by  means  of  a  branch  of 
olive.— 230.  Felieii  olivof.  **  Of  prolific  olive."  The  domestic  olivtt 
is  meant,  as  opposed  to  the  oitaster  or  wild  olive,  which  is  unproduc- 
tive, and  therefore  termed  infelix.  231.  DiscUque  novmima  verba. 
*^  And  pronounced  the  last  farewell."  This  consisted  in  pronouncing 
vaUf  "farewell,"  three  times. 

233.  Suaque  arma  viro,  &c.  ^  And  places  thereon  for  the  mtok  the 
instruments  of  his  calling,"  &c.  He  was  both  oarsman  and  trum- 
peter. In  Homeric  times  the  warriors  themselves  handled  the  oar. 
The  implements  of  a  person's  calling  were  in  early  times  placed  upon 
his  tomb,  as  in  the  present  case.  As,  however,  they  were  liable  to 
injury  from  exposure,  the  custom  afterward  arose  of  representing  them 
in  stone  or  marble.— 234  Miaenut.  This  is  the  Misenum  promon- 
torium,  now  Cape  Miteno,  still  retaining  the  name  of  the  warrior, 
supposing  the  origin  of  that  name  to  be  true  (which,  however,  is  not 
the  case),  and  forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. — 
236.  He  has  obtained  the  golden  bough,  and  is  now  prepared  to  act. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  poem,  to 
enumerate  briefly  the  different  steps  taken  in  the  interment  of  the 
dead,  as  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  text :  1.  The  corpse  is  washed 
with  warm  water,  and  then  anointed.  2.  A  dirge  is  sung.  3.  The 
body  is  laid  upon  the  bier.  4.  The  most  valuable  raiment  of  the 
deceased  is  placed  upon  the  corpse.  5.  The  bier  is  then  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  funeral  pile.  6.  This  funeral  pile,  which  has 
meanwhile  been  erecting,  is  of  an  altar-shape,  and  is  constructed  of 
resinous  woods,  oak,  cypress  logs,  &c.  7*  The  pile  is  set  fire  to 
by  the  nearest  relative,  whose  face  is  turned  away  at  the  time. 

8.  When  the  flames  begin  to  rise,  various  perfumes  are  thrown  into 
the  fire,  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  victims,  bowls  of  oil,  ornaments,  vest- 
ments, and  other  things  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased. 

9.  The  pile  being  burned  down,  the  embers  are  soaked  with  wine^ 
and  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  are  ga\.\vex«dL>&^  >^«  twc^x- 
e»i  relMtivea  and  placed  in  an  urn.     10.  AU  pTeaeuX.  ax«  V)[^«si  >dKr>fi» 
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sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  lustral  water  from  a  branch  of  olive  (for 
which  bay  was  often  substituted).  11.  All  then  bade  farewell  to  the 
deceased,  by  repeating  tlie  word  Tcde  thrice. 

237*  This  cave  lay  between  the  Lake  Avemus,  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  gloomy  wood  on  the  other,  and  was  the  opening  to  the 
world  below.  As  the  lake  was  surrounded  by  hills,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  there  was  some  vast  cave  in  one  of  these,  which  Virgil, 
guided  by  popular  superstition,  had  in  view.  The  adjacent  country, 
indeed,  is  said  to  abound  in  such  openings.— 238.  Tula.  <*  Fenced," 
t,  e.  rendered  difficult  of  access.  The  participle  of  tueor  or  tuor. — 
239.  Impune,  The  exhalation  from  the  cave,  and  also  from  the  lake, 
killed  them  while  attempting  to  fly  over. —  VdanJtea,  **  Flying  things." 
Equivalent  to  t?o^ttore».— 241.  Convexa^  Consult  note  on  iv.  451« — 
242.  Unde  locum  Graii,  &c.  This  line  is  generally  considered  spuri- 
OU&  In  some  MSS.  it  does  not  occur  at  all,  while  iu  others  it  ap- 
pears written  by  a  more  recent  hand. — Aomon,  From  d,  not,  and 
opvic,  **  a  bird,"  because  no  bird  could  fly  over.  Hence,  according 
to  some,  the  Latin  Avemus.  The  derivation,  however,  is  of  no 
value. 

244.  Invergit,  **  Pours."  Invergo  properly  means  "  to  bend,"  and 
liere  describes  the  bending  or  inverting  of  the  cup  as  the  contents 
were  poured  out.  This  inverting  of  the  cup  was  customary,  accord- 
ing to  Servius,  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods  below. — 245.  Et  summag 
earpens,  &c  The  highest  hairs  were  plucked  out,  or  cut  ofi^,  and 
thrown  into  the  fire  as  primitiee. — 246.  Libamina  prima,  i.  e,  as  the 
first  part  of  the  intended  sacrifice. — 247.  Coslo  Ereboque  poUntem. 
The  same  goddess  was  Luna  in  the  sky,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecate, 
or  Proserpina  in  the  world  below. 

248.  Supponunt  cultros.  Poetically  for  ''cut  the  throats  of  the 
victims." — 249.  Pateris.  The  object  was  to  let  none  of  the  sacred 
blood  fall  upon  the  ground.  As  regards  the  form  of  the  patera,  con- 
sult note  on  i,  728. — Atri  vellerig.  Black  victims  were  always  selected 
for  the  deities  below.  So  niffrantes  terga  juvencos,  in  line  243. — 250. 
Matri  Eumenidum,  Night,  who  was  fabled  to  have  brought  forth  the 
Furies  unto  Acheron  as  their  sire. — Magnceque  aorori,  '*  And  to  her 
mighty  sister."  Tellus,  or  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  According  to 
Servius,  Night  and  Earth  were  daughters  of  Chaos. 

251.  StenUm  vaocam,  "  A  barren  cow."  This  was  the  customary 
offering  to  Proserpina.  Homer  calls  it  /3ovi:  oriipa  {Od.  xi.  30). — 
252.  Noctumas  inchoat  aras,  ''He  erects  nocturnal  altars,"  t.  e.  he 
erects  altars,  and  offers  a  sacrifice  thereon  during  the  night  season. 
This  time  was  purposely  selected,  inasmuch  as  the  offering  was  to  a 
god  of  the  lower  world.  Inchoare,  according  to  Servius,  is  a  religious 
term,  equivalent  tofacere^  or  erigere. — 253.  Solida  viscera,  "  Entire 
carcasses,"  i.  e.  holocausts  or  whole  burnt-offerings.  Consult,  as 
regards  the  peculiar  force  of  viscera  here,  the  note  on  book  i.  211. — 
254.  Exta  is  here  taken,  like  viscera  above,  for  the  carcasses  of  the 
victims,  or  in  other  words  for  the  victims  themselves. 

256.  JugasUvctrum,  "  The  wooded  heights."— 257.  Canes,  .  .  adven- 
tante  De&,  Hecate,  accompanied  by  her  infernal  hounds  in  imitation 
of  Diana  accompanied  by  her  pack  of  the  upper  world. — 258.  Prooul, 
0!  proeul,  &c.  This  was  the  solemn  preamble  with  which  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacred  mysteries  used  to  be  ushered  in,  the  form  of 
expression  in  Greek  being,  UaQ,  Udc  Itrri  pkptiXoi,  By  pro/am,  on 
the  present  occasion,  are  meant^  as  Wagner  tliinks,  the  Trojans' who 
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had  accompanied  .^^eas  thus  far.  The  possession  of  the  golden 
bough  rendered  ^neas  himself  pure,  and  fit  to  enter  on  his  fearful 
journey. — 260.  Invade  inam.  **  Enter  boldly  on  thy  way." — Ferrum, 
Servius  says  he  had  consecrated  his  sword,  to  do  service  against  the 
shapes  of  the  lower  world,  by  having  struck  the  victims  with  it  in 
the  recent  sacrifice ! 

264.  Z>t,  quibtu  imperium,  &c.  A  general  invocation  unto  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  Warburton  thought  that  Virgil,  in  the 
description  which  he  here  gives  of  the  lower  regions  meant  to  pourtray 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  £leusis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  the  city 
of  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  He  is  ably  refuted,  however,  by  the  historian 
Gibbon. — 266.  Audita,    Supply  a  me. 

268.  ObscuH  iold  sub  nocte  is  equivalent  to  mh  obsourA  nocte  »oli.-^ 
—  269.  Inania  regtia.  AH  general  privations,  observes  Burke,  are 
great,  because  they  are  terrible — vacuity,  darkness,  solitude,  and 
silence.  With  what  fire  of  imagination  has  Virgil  amassed  all  these 
circumstances  at  the  mouth  of  hell !     (SubL,  and  Beaut,  ii.  6.) 

270.  Incertam  lunam.  Clouds  floating  through  the  sky,  and  shroud- 
ing, at  intervals,  the  brightness  of  the  moon.  [Compare  **  By  the 
struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light." — Ode  on  the  Death  of  Wolf.] 
— Luce  maligna.     Heyne  :  "  Lux  maligna,  parca,  infrma,  ae  tenuis.^* 

273.  The  vestibulum  did  not  properly  form  part  of  the  house,  but 
was  a  vacant  space  before  the  door,  forming  a  court,  which  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was  open  on  the  fourth  to 
the  street.  The  two  sides  of  the  house  joined  the  street,  but  the 
middle  part  of  it,  where  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  street.  We  see  from  this  the  general  meaning  of 
TestVmlum  in  the  present  passage,  as  applied  to  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world.  [See  Becker's  GcUlus,  On  the 
Roman  House.] 

274.  Lucius.  Before  the  entrance  to  Orcus  are  grouped,  according 
to  the  poet,  all  the  ills  and  calamities  that  infest  human  life,  and  make 
us  wish  for  the  grave  as  a  place  of  final  repose. —  Ultrices  CurcB.  The 
stings  of  Conscience.  Remorse. — 275.  Trittisque  Senectus.  Old  Age 
is  here  described  as  sorrowing  over  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
sighing  for  days  gone  by. — 276.  Metus.  "Despondency."  The 
continual  apprehension  of  evil. — Malesuada.  "  That  persuades  to 
crime." — 278.  Consanguineus  Lett.  "  Own  brother  of  Death."  Horn, 
n,  xiv.  231 :  "Yttvoc  KatriyvtiroQ  Bavdrov.  Hesiod  makes  Death  and 
Sleep  the  sons  of  Night  {Theog.  756).  [Compare  «  Death  and  his 
brother  Sleep."  SMleifs  Queen  Mab.] — Et  mala  metUis  Gaudia,  i.  e, 
the  criminal  lusts  of  the  heart.  Compare  Voss :  "  Des  frerelen  Her- 
zens  Schwarmungen."— 2^9.  Adverso  in  limine.  "  On  the  very  thresh- 
old itself,  as  it  confronts  the  view,"  i.  e.  in  the  very  entrance  itself. 

280.  Ferreique  Eumenidum  thalami.  The  Furies  guard  the  en- 
trance, and  have  there  their  cells  of  iron  (as  rigid  and  unbending  as 
their  own  hearts),  just  as  in  ancient  mansions  the  gatekeeper  or 
^vputpoQ  {janitor)  had  his  station  at  the  door  of  the  dwelling,  and 
near  it  his  room  or  cell. 

282.  In  rnedio.  Supply  vestibulo.— 283.  Vulgo  is  here,  as  Sepdus 
well  remarks,  equivalent  to  ccUervatim,  and  is  not  to  be  joined  in  con- 
struction with/<Tttn^  The  language  of  the  text,  it  will  be  observed, 
refers  merely  to  vain  or  false  dreams,  such  as  are  sent  from  the 
world  below.  True  dreams,  on  the  other  hand,  says  Servius,  come 
down  from  the  skies. 
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286.  Supply  in  foribus  stabulant  with  monstra,  in  rendering,  omit- 
ting these  wurds  after  CefUaurL—Stabulant.  Equivalent  to  SabUautj 
but  having  a  special  refei*ence,  in  its  literal  sense,  to  the  idea  implied 
in  ferarum  and  Centauri. — 287-  Centunufeminus.  "The  hundred- 
banded."  The  Homeric  ficar6yx«*poC  (/^.  »•  402). — Bellua  Lemm. 
*'  The  beast  of  Lema."  The  hydra,  that  was  slain  by  Hercules, — 
289.  Forma  tricorporis  umbrce,  i.  e,  the  shade  of  the  three-bodied 
Geryon. 

292.  Docta  comet.  **  His  wise  companion."  Alluding  to  the  sibyl. 
—294.  Jrruat,  In  our  idiom  we  translate  irrucU  and  diverberet  as  if 
they  had  been  respectively  irruisset  and  ditefberasset.  The  Latin 
idiom,  however,  is  far  more  graphic,  and  paints  the  action  at  once  to 
the  eyes.  Literally,  **  if  his  wise  companion  do  not  warn  him,  &c. 
he  will  rush  upon  them,  and  will  cleave,"  &c. 

295.  Hinc  via,  **  From  this  point,"  t.  e.  after  passing  through  the 
vestibule  and  first  entrance. — Acherontis.  The  poet  calls  this  river 
the  Acheron  ;  its  more  usual  name,  in  the  language  of  fable,  was  the 
Stvx.  So,  again,  it  is  now  a  river,  and  presently  it  is  described  as  a 
lake  or  fen. 

296.  Vorag'me.  Forcellini  explains  the  term  vorago  thus  :  Locub 
imwentas  profunditatis,  a  vorando,  quia  in  earn  cadentia  non  emergnnt, 
9fd  absorbentur. — 297-  Coeyto.  For  in  Cocytum. — 299.  Plurima  canUiet 
ineuUa.  "An  abundant,  grisly,  untrimined  beard." — 300.  Slant lu- 
minaflammd.  "His  eyes  stand  glaring  (as  with)  flame.** — 302.  Ve- 
Ii8qu4  ministrat.  "  And  tends  the  sails.**  Velis  is  here  the  dative, 
and  ministrat  is  equivalent  to  ministeria  facU. — 303.  FerrugineA  eymbA, 
"  In  his  dusky  bark,"  i.  e.  his  bark  resembling  the  dark  hue  of  iron, 
which  it  had  contracted  from  long  exposure  to  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  the  lower  world,  and  the  turbid  and  discolouring  water.  Ompare 
line  410,  where  the  epithet  cceruUa  is  applied  to  Charon*s  boat. — 304. 
Oruda  viridisque,  &c.  "  A  fresh  and  a  green  old  age.**  So  the  Greek 
itfibv  yiipag. 

306.  Hue  marks  the  spot  where  Charon  stood. — 309.  Quam  muUa 
in  sUvit,  &c.  The  full  form  of  expression  would  be,  tarn  mutti,  quam 
muUa  in  gllvis,  &c.— 310.  Gurgite  ah  alto.  "  From  the  troubled  deep,*' 
t.  «,  agitated  by  wintry  blasts. — 311.  Frigidus  annus.  "The  cold 
season  of  the  year.*' 

315.  Triitia,  i.  e.  harsh  and  unbending  in  his  purpose. — 316.  Ast 
alios  longs  submotos,  &c.  These  are  they  whose  bodies  remained 
without  burial,  and  who  could  not  cross  until  they  had  received  the 
rites  of  interment,  or  until  they  had  wandered  a  hundred  years  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream. 

319.  Quo  discrimine.  "By  what  distinction.*' — 320.  Bemit  vada 
livida  terrunt.  As  Charon  himself  propelled  the  boat,  we  must  re- 
gard remis  verrunt  as  merely  a  general  expression  for  naei^ant  or 
transeunt, 

321.  LongcBva  saoerdos.  According  to  the  fables  of  poetry,  the 
Cumsean  sibyl  had  already  lived  about  seven  hundred  years  when 
iEneas  came  to  Italy.— 323.  Cocyti  stagna,  &c.  The  Cocytus  and  the 
Styn  are  here  put  in  apposition,  though  in  reality  different  streams. 
Consult  note  on  line  297. — 324.  Dl  cujusjurare,  &c.  "  Whose  divi- 
nity the  gods  fear  to  swear  by  and  to  deceive.*'  This  alludes  to  the 
Styx,  not  the  Cocytus.  If  a  god  swore  by  the  Styx,  and  broke  his 
oAth,  he  was  deprived  oi  liectax  «,Tid  ^.Tobroaia,  and  of  aU  heavenly 
privilegeB^  for  ten  whole  yeata. 
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325.  Inop*  inhumataque.  '*  Needy  and  unburied,"  i.  e.  consists  of 
those  who  were  too  poor  to  leave  behind  them  the  means  of  inter- 
ment, and  who  have  therefore  been  deprived  of  the  same,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  have,  from  the  nature  of  their  death  (shipwreck,  for 
example,  or  any  other  accident),  been  without  the  rites  of  burial. — 
326.  Sepulti.  **  Are  they  who  have  obtained  the  rites  of  interment.'* 
— 327.  iVtfO  ripas  dcUur,  &c.  "  Nor  is  it  allowed  him  to  carry  them 
across  these  fearful  banks,"  &c. — 328.  Sedibus,  i.^e,  in  a  tomb  or 
grave.     Observe  the  force  of  the  plural. 

334.  Leuoaspim.  One  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  of  Orontes ;  pro- 
bably the  pilot. — 335.  Simul.  To  be  construed  with  Tectos,  not  with 
with  obruit, — 336.  Aqua  invdTeru,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  storm  de- 
scribed in  the  first  book,  line  113,  seqq, 

337*  Sese  agebcU,  *<Was  making  •  towards  them." — 338.  Libyeo 
cursu.  "  In  the  voyage  from  Carthage.*'  Literally,  **  in  the  Libyan 
voyage."  This  expression  is  to  be  taken  in  a  very  general  sense, 
since  Palinurus  was  lost  after  the  fleet  had  left  Sicily. — 339.  MediU 
effusuB  in  undis.  '*  Dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  waters.**  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Wagner:  "In  medio,  per  mare  Libycum,  eurmt 
effusm,^*  Arusianus  notices  another  explanation  of  this  passage : 
**  Cum  in  mediis  undis  esset,  puppi  effuaus  exoiderai" 

345.  CanebcU.  **  Prophesied,'*  i.  e.  declared  by  his  oracles.  The 
allusion  appears  to  be,  not  to  any  special  predtiction  in  the  case  of 
Palinuinis,  but  to  the  general  language  of  the  response  given  by 
Apollo,  iii.  line  92,  seqq.:  "  Eadem  UUus  {Autonxa)  vos  ubere  laAo  aoci- 
piet  reducesJ*  The  declaration  of  Neptune  to  Venus  (v.  814)  is  far 
more  definite  :  *'  Unua  erit  tantum,  amissum  quern  gurgite  quceret,**  &c. 

347.  CoHina,  "  The  oracle."  Consult  note  on  iii.  92.— 341.  Nee 
me  deu8  cequore  mersit,  "  Nor  did  any  god  overwhelm  me  in  the  sea," 
i.  e.  bury  me  amid  the  waves.  He  was  hurled  into  the  sea,  it  is  true, 
by  Somnus,  but  then,  as  is  subsequently  stated,  he  swam  to  the  shore, 
and  was  ther«  murdered.  Observe  the  employment  of  mernt  for 
gubmertit. 

352.  Non  uUum  pro  me  tantum,  &c.  '^  That  not  any  so  great  fear 
fur  my  own  self  took  possession  of  me,"  &c.  Exoussa  magiitro  equi- 
valent to  exauso  maqistro,  or  ex  qud  magister  erat  excussus. — 356.  Vexit 
me  aquA.  The  helm  aided  him  in  floating  along. — 357.  Summa  tuUi- 
mis  ab  und&,  "  Raised  high  on  the  top  of  the  feurge."  An  imitation 
of  the  Homeric  fieydXov  dirb  KVfiaTOQ  apOuQ.  Many  connect  summd 
ab  undd  with  prospexi,  but  this  is  less  graphic,  and  less  in  accordance 
with  tile  rhythm  of  the  line. 

358.  Jam  tuta  tenebam.  *^  I  was  now  on  the  point  of  reaching  a 
safe  (landing)  place."— 359.  NL  "  Had  not."  We  would  expect  to 
have  cum  gens  crudelis,  &c.  invaderet,  or  else  in  place  of  tenwam  to 
have  had  tenuissem.  The  change,  however,  to  ni  invasisset  comes  in 
the  more  forcibly  from  its  suddenness. — Madid&  cum  wtte  gramUum, 
"  Burdened  with  my  wet  garments."  The  preposition  cum,  according 
to  the  best  commentators,  is  pleonastic  here.  Wagner  conopares 
Sophocles,  (Ed.  T,  \^  :  ot  Sk  ai)v  yvpff,  j3ap€(c  «p^c. — 360.  Capita 
aspera  montis.  "  The  nigged  projections  of  a  mountain  promontory." 
This  was  that  promontory  of  Lucania  which  was  afterwards  called  by 
his  name.  Compare  line  381. — 361.  Prcedamque  ignara  put&sset. 
"  And  deemed  me,  in  their  ignorance,  a  (rich)  prize." 

363.  Quod.  "Therefore."  Supply  ob  or  propter.— *365.  Erii^  me. 
He  is  referring  specially  to  his  uninterred  xemton^  \  «tXi^  \\i\&  \a  ^^ 
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calamity  of  his  being  without  the  rites  of  burial  that  he  alludes  in 
the  words  hii  tnalis. — Terram  injice,  "Cast  earth  upon  me,*'  i.  e, 
bury  me.  In  ordinary  cases,  casting  three  handfuls  of  earth  upon  a 
corpse  was  equivalent  to  the  rites  of  interment,  and  this  pious  duty 
was  enjoined  upon  every  passing  traveller  who  might  meet  with  a 
dead  body  lying  exposed.  Here,  however,  Palinurus  requests  more 
formal  and  solemn  rites. — 366.  Portusqm  require  Velinos.  '*  And 
seek  (for  that  purpose)  the  Velian  harbour,"  t.  e.  the  harbour  of 
Velia,  a  city  of  Lucania  near  the  promontory  of  Palinurum.  Here 
his  corpse  was  to  be  found.  Virgil  has  been  charged  with  an  ana- 
chronism in  this  passage,  because  the  city  of  Velia  was  founded  at  a 
period  long  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war.  But,  as  has  been  re- 
nmrked  by  sevei*al  commentators,  the  port  in  all  probability  existed 
before  the  town  was  built. 

367.  Creatrix.  Compare  viii.  534.-369.  Innare.  "  To  navigate." 
— 371.  Servius  makes  this  refer  to  his  past  vocation  as  a  mariner, 
and  the  toilsome  and  roving  life  connected  with  it.  But  Wagner 
thinks  that  the  shade  of  Palinurus  begs  to  be  released  from  the  long 
wanderings  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  to  which  the  unburied  were 
always  subjected.     This  appears  to  be  the  preferable  view. 

375.  Eumenidum.  The  Furies  are  here  named  for  the  deities  of 
the  lower  world  generally  ;  just  as  if  the  poet  had  called  it  the  river 
of  Proserpina,  of  Hecate,  &c.  Servius  wrongly  explains  the  words  of 
the  text  by  "  circa  quern  habitant  Eumenides,^*  since,  according  to  line 
280,  the  Furies  have  their  chambers  in  the  entrance  of  Hell. — Hipam. 
The  shades  of  the  unburied  were  not  allowed  even  to  draw  near  to 
the  bank  on  their  own  side  of  the  stream.  If  they  did,  Charon  drove 
them  back.     Compare  line  316,  seqq. 

377.  Cape  memor  is  equivalent  here  to  tene  memorid. — 378.  Fimiimi, 
"The  neighbouring  people,"  i.  e,  the  communities  dwelling  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spot  where  Palinurus  was  murdered.— 379.  Prodigiis 
ccelestibus.  "  By  prodigies  from  on  high."  One  of  these  was  a  pesti- 
lence, and  the  Lucanians  were  told  by  an  oi-acle  that,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  from  it,  they  must  appease  the  manes  of  Palinurus.  A  tomb 
was  accordingly  erected  to  his  memory,  and  the  promontory  where 
he  swam  to  shore  was  called,  after  his  name,  Promontorium  Podx- 
nurum,  now  Capo  di  Palinuro. 

380.  Et  tumtUo  solemnia  mittent.  "  And  shall  render  annual  offerings 
at  that  tumb."  With  solefnnia  supply  sacra,  or  some  equivalent  term. 
Mittere  sacra  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  Tre/tTretv  Upd. — 381.  jEteT" 
numque  locus,  &c.  The  promontory  is  still  called  Capo  di  Palinuro. 
Compare  note  on  line  379. — 382.  Parumper,  **  For  a  little  while," 
t.  e,  soon  to  return.  So  Doederlein,  *^paulo  post  rediturusJ*  (Lot. 
Synon.  L  147.) — 383.  Gaudet  cognomine  terra,  i.  e.  he  rejoices  in  the 
idea  that  a  spot  is  to  be  called  after  him.  Cognomine  is  the  ablative 
of  the  adjective  cognofninis.  Many  MSS.  read  terrce,  making  cog- 
nomine a  noun  ;  an  easier  and  more  usual  form  of  expression,  but  on 
that  very  account  less  likely  to  be  the  true  one.  Compare  the  Greek 
mode  of  speaking  :  xaipct  bfiwvvfjitp  x^P?* 

384.  Ergo,  "  Thereupon."  In  the  sense  of  deinde,—9S5,  Charon, 
when  he  espied  them,  was  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  stream ;  hence 
the  expression  StygiA  ah  und&. — Jam  inde.  Observe  the  peculiar 
force  of  this  combination ;  literally,  "  already  from  that  quarter," 
t.  e,  he  already  espied  them  from  that  quarter  whex^  they  were, 
when  passing  through  the  grove  in  the  direction  of  the  bank,  uid 
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some  time  before  they  had  reached  the  bank  itself.  Compare  the 
remark  of  La  Cerda  :  ''  In  voce  jam  inde,  id  est,  a  longe,  nota  Charontis 
vigUantiam" 

389.  Quid  venias.  "  What  may  be  the  occasion  of  thy  coming  I" 
With  quid  supply  p-opter, — Jam  igtinc  et  comprime  gressum,  '*  And 
stay  thy  step  now  from  that  spot  where  thou  art."  Observe  the 
pecuUar  force  of  the  pronoun  iste  as  appearing  in  the  adverb  idinOf 
its  derivative.  Iste,  it  will  be  remembered,  always  refera  to  the 
person  addressed. — 391.  Corpora  viva.  His  boat  was  only  intended 
for  disembodied  spirits. 

392.  Nee  vero  Ahiden,  &c.  "I  neither,  indeed,  had  cause  .to 
rejoice  at  my  having  received  Hercules  on  the  lake,  when  he  came 
liither,"  &c.  According  to  Servius,  who  quotes  from  the  Pseudo- 
Orpheus,  Charon  was  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  Hercules,  and 
ferried  him  over  without  hesitation.  He  was  punished  for  this  with 
a  year's  imprisonment.  We  may  suppose  that  he  also  received 
punishment  in  the  case  of  Theseus  and  Pirithoiis. — 304.  Dis  quam- 
quam  geniti,  Hercules  was  the  son  of  Jove,  as  also  Pirithoiis  (IL 
xiv.  37).  Theseus,  according  to  some,  was  the  son  of  Neptune 
•  (Hygin,  Fab.  37). 

396.  Ille  refers  to  Hercules,  the  first-mentioned  of  the  three,  and 
Tartareum  citstodem  to  Cerberus.  Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurys- 
theus,  for  his  twelfth  and  last  labour,  to  bring  upon  earth  the  three- 
headed  dog  Cerberus.  On  asking  Pluto  to  give  him  this  animal,  the 
god  consented,  provided  he  would  take  him  without  using  any 
weapons.  This  explains  the  force  of  manu  in  the  text,  t.  e,  by  the 
hand  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  weapon.  Hercules  brought  Cer- 
berus chained  to  Eurystheus,  and  then  took  him  back  to  the  lower 
world. — 396.  Ipsius  a  aolio,  &c.  The  post  of  Cerberus  was  at  the 
entrance  of  Hell.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  has  fled  in 
alarm  to  the  presence  of  Pluto,  and  crouched  at  his  feet. 

397.  Hi  dominam  Ditis,  &c.  "  The  Utter  (two)  attempted  to  carry 
off  our  queen  from  the  (very)  bedchamber  of  Pluto."  Heyne  makes 
dominam  a  peculiar  appellation  of  Proserpina,  analogous  to  oiffiroivav. 
Others  construe  it  with  Ditis,  in  the  sense  of  uxorem.  We  have  given 
it  the  simplest  sense.  Charon  speaks  of  Proserpina  as  his  queen  and 
mistress.  It  is  not  known  whence  Virgil  borrowed  the  idea  of  this 
daring  attempt  on  the  part  of  Theseus  and  Pirithoiis.  Most  pro- 
bably, however,  he  merely  enlarges,  after  poetic  fashion,  on  the  ordi- 
nary legend,  which  made  these  two  warriors  descend  to  Hades  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Proserpina. 

398.  Amphrysia  votes,  **  The  Amphrysian  prophetess."  The  sibyl 
takes  here  the  appellation  of  Amphrysia,  from  Apollo,  the  deity  to 
whom  she  owed  her  inspiration,  and  who  was  called  Amphrysius  from 
the  river  Amphrysus,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  had  once  tended,  the 
flocks  of  Admetus,  when  banished  for  a  season  from  the  skies. — 400. 
Nee  vim  tela  ferunt,  "  Nor  do  the  weapons  (which  thou  seest  here) 
intend  any  act  of  violence." — Licet  ingens  janitor,  &c.,  t.  e.  iEneas 
comes  not,  like  another  Hercules,  to  bear  away  Cerberus  in  chains. 
The  three-headed  gigantic  monster  may,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
go  on  and  exercise  his  vocation  undisturbed.  With  licet  supply  per 
nos,  and  before  teneat  the  conjunction  ut, 

402.  CoiSta  licet  patrui,  &c.  ^  The  chaste  Proserpina  may,  (for  any 
thing  that  we  intend  to  do),  still  keep."  With  licet  supply,  as  before, 
per  nos,  and  also  ut  before  sertet.    The  expression  servare  lime»  is 
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somewhat  analogous  to  our  English  phrase  ^  to  keep  within  doors.'* 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is  this :  We  are  not  eome,  like 
Theseus  and  his  friend,  to  bear  away  Proserpina  from  the  paUee  of 
her  lord. — Patrui.  Pluto  was  both  the  husband  and  ancle  of  Pro- 
serpina, for  she  wns  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Jupiter  by  Ceres. 

406.  Ima^o.  "Thought,"  i.  e.  regard  for.  Compare  the  ex- 
(ilanation  of  Heyne  :  "  imago  apud  animum,**  i.  e,  eogitoHo. — 406.  At 
ramum  huno  agnosccu.  Observe  the  employment  here  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood  as  a  softened  imperative:  literally, "  acknowledge,  I 
be*;." — Aper'U.  "  (With  these  words)  she  discloses  to  his  view.** — 
408.  Nee  plura  his,  i.  e.  Nee  dixit  plura  verba  hit, 

VenerahiU  donum,  &c.  "  The  revered  ofifering  of  the  fated  twig." 
It  is  called  donum,  because  intended  as  an  offering  to  Proserpina 
(line  142),  axidfatalis  virga,  because  no  one  could  pluck  it  against  the 
decree  of  fate  (line  146). — 409.  Longo  post  tempore  visum,  Heyne 
thinks  the  meaning  is,  that  Charon  had  not  seen  it  since  it  was 
brought  to  the  world  below  by  Hercules,  and  after  him  by  Theseus 
and  Piritholis,  This,  however,  clashes  with  the  remark  of  Servins, 
referred  to  in  the  note  on  line  392.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  a  general  one,  without  refe-  ■ 
rence  to  Hercules  or  any  one  else. 

411.  Per  juga  longa.  "On  the  long  benches.**  Juga,  properly 
speaking,  are  the  rowers'  benches,  corresponding  to  the  Kvyd  of  the 
Greeks  ;  here,  however,  they  were  merely  the  seats  for  passengers, 
placed  transversely  or  across  the  boat. — 412.  Laxatque  foros,  •*  And 
clears  the  boat."  Literally,  "  clears  the  hatches  or  gangways."  Fori 
has  various  meanings  as  applied  to  a  vessel,  namely,  the  deok,  or 
decks,  the  hatches,  gangways,  &c.,  and  sometimes  even  the  seats  of 
the  rowers.  The  leading  idea,  as  shown  by  the  root  (Jero)y  is  a 
passage  of  communication  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  to  another. 
In  the  present  instance  it  stands  for  the  boat  itself,  every  avenms  of 
which  was  crowded  with  disembodied  spirits.  Alvens  is  properiy  the 
hold  of  a  vessel,  here  taken  for  the  interior  of  the  bark. — 413.  In- 
gentem  uEnean.  "The  great  ifinsas,"  i.  e.  great  of  size,  botii  as 
regarded  the  heroic  standard,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  boat  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 

Cymba  sutUis.  "  The  boat  of  sewed  hide."  Literally,  '<  the  sewed 
boat."  Either  made  of  hides  sewed  together,  or  of  a  frame  of 
wickerwork,  with  hides  stretched  over  it  and  sewed. — 414.  Rksteta, 
i  e.  leaky.  Lucian  {DicU.  Mort.  10) :  rb  <rKa<pidiov  xal  vtrotraBphv 
han  Kai  diappd  ret  TroXXd. — 416.  Exponit.  "He  lands." 

418.  Adverso,  "  That  confronts  the  view."— 419.  Horrere  odmbris, 
"  Beginning  to  bristle  up  with  serpents."  Cerberus  had  three  heads, 
and  on  his  three  necks  snakes  instead  of  hair. — 420.  Meile  §oporatam, 
&c.  "  Flings  a  cake,  rendered  soporiferous  with  honey  and  vegetable 
ingredients,  medicinally  prepared."  By  the  term  ofitm  appears  to 
be  here  meant  a  ball  or  lump.  It  was  composed  of  seeds  and  grain 
of  various  kinds,  moistened  with  the  juice  of  magic  and  soportferons 
herbs.    So  Heyne.— 422.  Obfeotam,    Supply  offcun,  or  earn, 

424.  Occupo  carries  with  it,  in  general,  the  idea  of  anticipatiog. 
Hence  the  meaning  here  is,  that  iEneas  seizes  upon  the  entrance 
before  Cerberus  can  recover  from  his  lethargy. — 425.  EhaditfMf 
eder,  &c.  "And  quickly  passes  beyond  the  bank  of  that  Stream 
team  which  the  dead  ^Yio  ow^e  c;c<^sa  It  can  never  retnm  (to  the 
world)." 
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426.  Vagitus,  properly,  the  cry  of  a  young  child.  Mnens  first 
enters  on  that  part  of  the  world  below  where  the  disembodied  spirits 
of  infants  have  their  abiding-place. — 428.  Exsortes.  **  Deprived  of 
their  share." — 429.  Acerbo,  **  Immature."  A  metaphor  taken  from 
unripe  fruit. 

430.  Hosjuxta,  &c.  Leaving  the  place  where  the  souls  of  infants 
abide,  he  comes  to  the  quarter  where  dwell  the  spirits  of  those  who 
have  been  unjustly  condemned  to  death. — FctUo,  &c.  No  funeral 
honours  were  bestowed  on  persons  condemned  to  death  ;  but,  if  the 
sentence  were  unjust,  they  might  be  deemed  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  equally  favoured  with  the  most  innocent.  —  431.  Sine  sorte. 
**  Without  a  trial."  This  expression  contains  an  allusion  to  Roman 
customs.  The  prsetor,  or  any  other  judge  appointed  to  preside  at  a  - 
trial,  especially  one  of  a  criminal  nature,  selected  by  lot  a.  certain 
number  of  judices  sdectif  or  asseswresy  who  sat  with  him,  heard  the 
cause,  and  aided  him  with  their  advice. 

432.  Q^cBsUor  Minos,  &c.  QucBsitor  properly  means  one  appointed 
to  preside  at  some  special  inquiry,  and  who  becomes,  therefore,  as 
far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  a  supreme  judge.  Minos  receives 
his  special  appointment  from  the  Fates,  and  the  urn  which  he  shakes 
contains  the  lots  from  which  the  names  of  the  associate  judges  are  to 
be  drawn. — 432.  Silenium  concUium,  Asconius,  in  his  commentary  on 
Cicero  {Argum.  in  Verr,  de  Prcet,  urb,),  makes  this  refer  to  the  ju- 
dicei  idectiy  or  assessores,  and  reads,  in  consequence,  cortsUium,  He  is 
refuted,  however,  by  Heyne,  with  whom  Wagner  coincides.  The 
**  turbaforensis"  or  crowd  of  auditors,  is  meant,  more  especially  that 
portion  of  them  who  are  to  be  tried  before  the  tribunal. — 433.  Ditcit. 
"  Learns  (the  story  of)  their  lives,"  &c. 

Nohden  thinks  that  lines  431,  432,  and  433  are  misplaced,  and  is 
certainly  right.  They  come  in  as  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  and  contain 
merely  a  general  statement,  which  is  no  more  applicable  to  this  than 
to  any  other  part  of  the  context. 

434.  Proaima  deinde,  &c.  Mnena  comes  next  to  the  quarter  where 
are  the  souls  of  those  who  have  committed  suicide. — Qui  sibi  letum, 
&c.,  i.  e,  who,  stained  by  no  crime,  have,  through  mere  weariness 
under  the  burden  of  existence,  made  away  with  themselves.  So 
Heyne. — >436.  Quam  vellent  cethere  in  cUtOt  &c.  Imitated  from  the 
remarkable  declaration  of  Achilles  in  the  Odyssey  (ii.  488,  teqq,),  that 
he  would  rather  be  a  rustic,  labouring  for  hire  under  a  needy  master, 
than  rule  over  the  world  of  the  dead. 

438.  Fas  obstat,  **  The  law  of  heaven  prevents."  Some  read/ofa 
obttant,  which  is  less  forcible. — PcUus  inamabUis,  ''The  hateful 
manb." — 439.  Novies  interjusa.  Heyne  makes  novies  here  equivalent 
merely  to  scepius.  It  is  much  m<»re  forcible,  however,  being  a  mystic 
number,  and  the  square  of  the  sacred  three.  The  Styx  intervened 
nine  tones  by  reason  of  its  numerous  windings. 

440.  Partem  fiui  in  omnem.  Thus  far  iEneas  has  visited  the 
abiding-i^aces  of  those  unhappy  spirits  whose  term  of  existence  on 
earth  has  been  prematurely  abridged.  He  now  comes  to  "  the  fields 
of  Bouming,"  the  abode  m  particular  of  those  who  have  been  the 
yictims  of  unhappy  love.  These  fields  are  represented  as  most 
spacious,  in  order  that  the  shades  vi^ch  wander  about  therein  may 
Sad  room  for  privacy,  and  for  solitary  communing  with  their  qwtl 
boaoms.—44a  Myrtea.  The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  ^eno^^Sbft  5gA- 
dftss  ol  Lonrew 
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446.  His  PhcBdram  Procrinque,  &c.  Virgil  is  not  by  any  means 
accurate  in  this  grouping.  The  good  and  the  bad  are  indiscriminately 
blended  together,  and  the  blameless  Csenis,  the  virtuous  Procrts,  and 
the  exemplary  Laodamia,  are  found  associated  with  the  perfidious 
Eriphyle,  and  with  Phaedra  and  Pasiphae. — 448.  Etjuvenis  quondam, 
&c.  "  And  Caenis,  once  a  youth,  now  a  woman,  and  again  brought 
back  by  fate  to  the  earlier  form.''  CoBnis  is  here  feminine,  ri  Katvig, 
and  is  the  reading  of  Heyne.  Wagner  is  in  favour  of  Ccsneus,  but 
Brunck  well  remarks,  that  Cceneus  revoluta  is  a  gross  solecism. 

450.  In  this  episode  relative  to  Dido,  the  poet  appears  to  have  had 
in  view  the  account  given  in  the  Odyssey  (ii.  542)  of  the  meeting  of 
Ulysses  and  Ajax  in  the  lower  world. — 451.  Qmm  Tro'ius  herot,  Ac. 
Quanif  governed  by  juxta.  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  others,  however, 
place  a  comma  after  heros,  which,  of  course,  disconnects  ^^m  and 
juxta,  and  makes  quam  a  species  of  anacoluthon,  that  is,  having 
nothing  on  which  to  depend  for  its  government.     Virgil,  according  to 

Wagner,  was  going  to  write  quam  Tro'ius  heros ad/atus  est, 

but,  after  several  intervening  clauses,  forgot,  apparently,  (or  rather 
purposely),  the  commencing  construction  of  the  passage,  and  changed 
to  demisit  laorymas, 

453.  Qualem  primo  qui,  &c.  "  As  one  either  sees,  or  thinks  he  has 
seen,"  &c.  Qui  for  aliqui,  an  earlier  form  of  aliquis.  This  compari- 
son of  the  shade  of  Dido  with  the  new  moon  when  first  visible,  is 
imitated  from  Apollonius  Rhodius  (iv.  1479). — Surgere,  ''Appearing," 
or  "  showing  itself."  The  literal  meaning,  of  course,  is  merely  poeti- 
cal here,  as  we  do  not  see  the  new  moon  on  its  rising. — 456.  Verus 
nuntius,  &c.  **  Did  true  tidings,  then,  come  to  me  ?"  Alluding  to  the 
flames  of  the  funeral  pile,  which  told  him  too  plainly  in  the  distance 
her  unhappy  fate  as  he  was  departing  from  Carthage.  See  the. com- 
mencement of  book  V. — 457.  Ferroque  extrema  seoutam.  "  And  had 
sought  death  by  the  sword."  Supply  te  with  secutam  {esse),- — Extre- 
ma. Literally,  "the  extreme  things  (of  life)."  Thus,  we  say  of  one 
who  is  just  passing  out  of  existence,  that  he  is  in  "  the  last  extremity." 
— 458.  Per  sidera  juro,  &c.  ^Eneas,  says  Wagner,  invokes  the  stars 
and  the  gods  above,  because  he  himself  still  belongs  to  the  upper 
world  ;  and  he  also  calls  upon  the  gods  below,  from  a  wish  to  per- 
suade Dido,  who  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  world  of  the  dead. 

462.  Senta  sUu.  "  Thick  covered  with  the  mould  (of  ages),"  t.  e. 
all  hideous  and  loathsome  to  the  view  from  long  neglect.  A  metaphor 
borrowed  from  things  that  acquire,  through  neglect,  a  thick  coyering 
of  mould  and  loathsomeness. — 463.  Neo  credere  quivi,  &c.  "  Nor  could 
I  (under  existing  circumstances),  have  believed  that  I,  by  my  de- 
parture, was  bringing  so  much  anguish  upon  thee."  Queo  is  weaker 
than  possum,B.nd  denotes  mere  possibility  under  existing  circumstances. 
— 465.  Aspectu.  Old  form  of  the  dative,  for  a^pectui. — 466.  Qu^m 
fugis  1  *'  Whom  dost  thou  shun  ?"  Equivalent,  in  effect,  to  quid  me 
fugis  ?— 466.  Extremum  fato,  &c.  "  This  is  the  last  thing  (granted  me) 
by  fate  (in  thy  case),  that  I  address  thee  now,"  i.  e.  I  address  thee 
now  for  the  last  time,  never  destined  to  behold  thee  hereafter. 

467.  Talibus  JEneas,  &c.  Torta  tuentis  is  the  excellent  emoida- 
tion  of  Waener,  instead  of  the  common  reading,  et  torn  tuenfeM. 
The  expression  totvea  tuewtem  as  applied  to  animum,  becomes  exces- 
sively awkward,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Heyne  to  explain 
away  the  difficulty.  It  ^e  Tei\a.Vn  0[i«  T«Bkd\ii^  of  the  common  text^ 
llie  only  plauuble  mode  oi  traQi^^\^  V^\»^  \a  ua^  ntwwiw  an 
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imitation  of  the  Homeric  rard  Ovftov,  namely,  secunduntf  or  qnod  ad 
animvm. — Toroa  tuentis.  Not  "  of  her  eyeing  him  sternly/*  for  this 
would  clash  with  line  469,  but  preserving  a  stem  and  fixed  expression 
of  countenance,  while  her  eyes  remained  cast  on  the  ground. — 468. 
Lenibat.    Old  form  for  lenidat.    So  polibant  {JEn.  viii.  436). 

469.  Incepto  sermone.  **  By  his  discourse  (thus)  begun."  So  Bur- 
mann.  Servius  is  wrong  in  making  this  equivalent  to  ^a  prineipio 
orcUionis."  ^Eneas  was  preparing  to  say  more,  but  Dido  remained 
perfectly  unmoved  by  the  exordium  which  he  had  hoped  would  have 
lulled  to  rest  all  her  angry  feelings  towards  him. — 470.  Animum 
movetur,  A  Grsecism. — 471.  Quam  H  dura  sUex^  &c.  ^  Than  if  she  were 
standing  (before  him)  a  hard  flint  or  Marpesian  rock."  Marpesa,  or 
Marpessa,  was  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Pares,  containing  the 
quarries  whence  the  famous  Parian  marble  was  obtained.  Compare 
note  on  i.  593. 

472.  Corripuit  8€8e,  "  She  hurried  away." — 4^5,  Peroustus.  **  Struck 
to  the  heart."  A  much  better  reading  than  coneumtSy  **  shocked." 
He  would  have  been  "  shocked  "  at  her  death,  had  he  now  learned 
it  for  the  first  time.  As  the  case  stood,  however,  he  was  deeply 
wounded  in  feeling  at  her  hard  lot. 

477.  Datum  molitur  iter,  **  He  toils  along  the  path  before  him." 
— 479.  Tydeus.  The  father  of  Diomede,  and  who,  along  with  Par- 
thenopseus  and  Adrastus,  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  ''Seven 
against  Thebes." — 481.  Ad  superos,  "Among  those  in  the  world 
above,"  ♦.  e.  among  the  living.  Ad  for  apud. — BeUoque  oaduei.  **  And 
who  had  fallen  in  war."  Caduei  is  equivalent  here  to  the  Greek 
veaovreQ,  a  usage  which  Virgil  appears  to  have  first  introduced,  and 
which  many  subsequent  writers  adopted. 

484  Tres  Antenoridas.  "The  three  sons  of  Antenor,"  Polybus, 
Agenor,  and  Acamas  (Horn,  IL  xi.  69). — Cereri  sacrum,  "  Consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Ceres,"  i,  e.  priest  of  Ceres. — 486.  Etiam,  **  Yet." 
Equivalent  to  etiamnum. — 487.  Usque  morari,  "  To  detain  him  a  long 
time."  Servius  :  **  Usque,  rfiw." — 488.  Et  conferre  gradum,  "  And  to 
keep  pace  with  him."— 493.  Ineeptus  clamor,  See,  "  The  cry  begun 
(to  be  raised),  disappoints  them  as  they  stand  with  gaping  lips."  In 
the  world  of  shadows  all  is  unreal.  The  very  cry,  which  the  shades 
here  attempt  to  utter  dies  away,  as  something  unreal,  on  their  very 
lips. 

494.  Laniatum.  Yirgirs  representation  of  the  mangled  phantom  of 
DeYphobus  is  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  who  taught  that 
tlie  dead  retain  the  same  marks  and  blemishes  on  their  persons 
which  they  had  while  alive. — 496.  The  repetition  of  ora  heightens  the 
effect  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  narrative. — 497.  Truncas  in^ 
honesto  vulnere,  "  Maimed  by  a  shocking  wound,"  i.  e.  the  nose  was 
cut  off.     Voss  :  "  Und  die  Nose  von  sck'dndender  Wunde  gegtumimU." 

498.  Tegentem.  A  very  graphic  term  here.  He  holds  up  before 
his  face  the  stumps  from  which  the  hands  had  been  lopped  away,  and 
endeavours  to  hide  with  these  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his  visage. — 
UUro.    **  First,"  i.  e.  of  his  own  accord,  and  unasked. 

600.  Armipotens.  Deiphobus  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the 
Trojans  after  Hector. —601.  OptavU,  "  Has  felt  inclined."— 602.  Cut 
tarUum  de  te  licuit.  **  Unto  whom  has  to  much  power  over  thee  been 
allawed."  Literally,  "concerning  thee." — 606.  Tumulum  inanem. 
"A  cenotaph," — Rnataso  in  lUore,  Consult  note  on  u\.  \ft^,— ^QRfe% 
Ter  wee  weavi.    Consult  note  on  iii.  68. — 501.  Nomeu  «fc  anwfc\wi«w^ 
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9erwuU.  ^  Thy  name  and  arms  presenre  (for  thee)  the  spot,"  i.  e.  Ihy 
name  engraren  on  the  tomb,  and  thy  arms  fixed  up  thereon,  erer 
recall  thee  to  remembrance. 

Te.  **  Thy  remains  tbemseWes/'  Equivalent  to  tiitiM  earjpiu. 
iElneas  could  not  find  the  dead  body  of  Deiphobns,  in  order  to  give  it 
IMToper  interment.  The  cenotaph,  howerer,  sufficed  to  exempt  the 
soul  of  the  Trojan  warri6r  from  the  penance  of  wandering  a  hundred 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx. 

509.  7t6t  rdktmm  ed.  **  Has  been  left  (undone)  by  thee."— 510. 
Et  funerit  umbris.  **  And  to  the  shade  of  his  dead  body."  Funerit, 
equivalent  to  cadaneris.  Compare  ix.  491 :  **  Qu€B  mino/uHms  lacermm 
tdluM  habetV^ — 511.  Sed,  Equivalent  to  md  (quoniam  ktaqu4gri8j. 
— 511.  Lac<gn€B.  **  Of  the  Spartan  woman,"  i.  e.  Helen.  Deiphobus 
had  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris.  According  to  the  same 
authorities,  he  received  her  from  Priam  as  the  prize  of  raloiir  {Ly- 
eophr.  1^8,  ieqq.—Schol,  ad  IL  xxiv.  251).— 512.  Monumenta,  t.  e.  these 
ghastly  wounds,  received  by  me  through  her  perfidy. 

513.  Ut  tuprtmam,  &c.  Compare  it  25,  248,  $eqq.^bl5.  StJiu 
tenit.  ^Came  with  a  bound."  Poetic  exaggeration.  The  horse 
came  over  the  ramparts,  so  far  as  they  were  levelled  to  admit  it  into 
the  city. — 516.  Grams.    Equivalent  to  ^ravidufy  or  faetiu. 

517.  lila,  ohorum  simvlans,  &e.  '^She,  feigning  a  (sacred)  danee^ 
led  around  the  Trojan  females,  celebrating  with  Bacchic  cries  the 
orgies  (of  the  god)." — EuatUet  orgia.  Equivalent  to  euamdo  crgUa 
cdd/rantet,  i.  e.  ^  celebrating  the  orgies  with  wild  gesticulations  and 
cries."  The  term  ^uaiu,  of  which  we  have  here  the  nominative  plural, 
is  the  present  participle  of  the  deponent  euairiy  answering  to  the  Greek 
fvd^uv.  The  root  of  both  verbs  is  atOy  a  cry  of  the  ^iccliantes,  of 
kindred  origin  with  the  ejaculation  Cia.^518.  FlcaMnam  nudia  ^m, 
&c.  Helen,  while  leading  around  pretended  orgies  in  honour  oif 
Bacchus,  made  torch-signals  to  the  Greeks  from  the  citadel  of  Troy. 

520.  Confeotum  euris.  **  Worn  out  with  cares."  Curi$  refers  to  the 
events  and  movements  of  the  day  which  had  just  drawn  to  a  dose, 
when  the  Trojans  were  not  as  yet  fully  certain  whether  their  foes  had 
finally  departed,  and  which  day,  therefore,  Deiphobus  had  spent  amid 
anxious  cares  and  the  customary  employments  of  warfare. — 521. 
Pretsii.    "  Overpowered." 

623.  E^egia  conmx,  "  My  incomparable  spouse."  Said,  ironically, 
of  Helen.— 524.  Amovet.  Wagner,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the 
best  manuscripts,  instead  of  the  common  reading  emovet. — Et  JSdum 
eapUi,  &c.  The  ancient  warriors  were  wont  to  lay  their  swords  under 
their  pillows  when  they  retired  to  rest— 626.  SeUicet  id  magnum  me- 
ransy  &c.  *'  Hoping,  namely,  that  this  would  prove  a  very  acoeptaUe 
favour  to  her  loving  spouse."- ^maa^.  Said,  ironically,  of  Mene- 
Uus,  her  first  husband,  and  containing  a  sneer  at  both  his  expense 
and  Helen's. 

528.  Thalamo,  The  dative,  poetically  for  in  thalamwm. — 529. 
JSolides.  <<The  grandson  of  iGolus."  Alluding,  sareasticany,  to 
Ulysses,  who  was  said  to  have  been,  not  the  son  of  Laertes,  bat  of 
Sisyphus,  the  famous  robber,  the  son  of  iCoIus.— 530.  Intkmmte. 
"  Repay."  Equivalent  to  rependite,  or  retribuiU.—Pio  ore,  i,e.  im 
just  grounds.— 533.  An  qucBy  &c.  « Or  what  fother)."  Wagner 
regards  this  as  a  double  interrogation  moulded  into  one  :  thus,  '^am 
alia  teftrtwatfortuna  ?  et  qua  etteal"    We  have  adopted  the  idea. 

535.  JUao  vioe  tarmanmm.    **  During  this  mutual  conyeiBe."    This 
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expression  is  compared  by  one  of  the  commentators  with  the  Ho« 
meric  vSti  fikv  &s  iTrketTffiv  a[xei(56iJi£9a.  Heyne  makes  a  gee&t 
difficulty  with  this  passage  as  regards  the  time  that  ^neas  spent  in 
the  world  below.  According  to  him,  the  grammatical  view  of  the 
case  requires  that  the  Trojan  hero  should  have  remained  there 
merely  during  the  interval  between  early  dawn  (the  time  when  he 
descended)  and  the  rising  of  the  sun.  This  period,  however,  is  too 
short  to  contain  the  whole  action  of  the  present  book.  The  best  ex- 
planation is  that  given  by  Voss,  and  in  which  Wagner  coincides. 
According  to  this  writer,  iEneas,  as  before  stated,  descends  along 
with  tlie  Sibyl  at  early  dawn  (line  255),  and  remains  in  the  lower 
regions  one  entire  day.  The  first  half  of  this  day  is  taken  up  with 
what  occurs  until  the  interview  with  Deiphobus.  While  JEneaa  is 
conversing  with  the  latter,  Aurora  has  reached  the  mid-heavens, 
that  is,  one  half  of  the  day  has  been  consumed  (for  Aurora  travels 
over  the  same  path  with  the  sun,  and  merely  precedes  that  luminary), 
and  the  Sibyl  now  warns  JEneas  that  the  day  is  declining,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  night  is  rushing  on,  and  that  ho  must  hasten,  ^erefore, 
to  accomplish  what  remains  to  be  done,  since  he  would  have  to  return 
to  the  upper  world  at  eve,  no  mortal  being  allowed  to  spend  more  than 
one  day  in  Pluto's  realms,  ^neas  thereupon  proceeds  on  his 
destined  Journey,  and  emerges  from  the  world  below  at  nightfall. 

537.  Et  fon  trdkerent.  ^  And  they  would,  perhaps^  have  spent.'' 
— 540.  Ambas.    Equivalent  to  (fuos. 

641.  DUis  magni  moenia,  "  The  palace  walls  of  mighty  Pluto." 
Compare  line  630,  seqq. -^542,  Hoc  it€r  Elysium  nobis,  "  By  this  (is) 
our  route  to  Elysium."  With  hoc  supply  parte. — Malorum  exeroat 
pmnas,  &c.  '^  Carries  on  the  punishments  of  the  wicked,  and  leads  to 
impious  Tartarus."  Literally,  ^  sends  (them)."  Heyne  contends 
that  we  cannot  correctly  join  na  exercet  poenas  a  mittit  ad  Tartara. 
Wagner,  however,  remarks,  that  this  is  merely  an  instance,  of  by  ne 
means  uncommon  occurrence,  where  two  propositions  connected  by  a 
copula  are  blended  into  one.  Thus,  the  left  path,  by  sending  the 
wicked  to  Tartarus,  carries  on  their  punishments,  ♦.  e,  the  left  path 
conducts  to  Tartarus,  where  the  wicked  are  punished. 

544.  Ne  scBvi.  "  Be  not  angry."— 546.  Explebo  numerum,  i.  e.  I 
will  go  back  again  to  the  shades  whom  I  have  just  left,  and  will  com* 
plete  their  number,  which  was  lessened  by  my  departure  from  among 
them  in  order  to  commune  with  Mneaa. — 546.  Mdioribusn  &c. 
^  Enjoy  a  happier  destiny  (than  was  mine)." 

660.  Flammis  ambit  torrentibus.  "  Encircles  with  torrents  of  flame." 
Compare  Milton's  "  torrent-fire,"  and  Voss's  "  Mit  dem  Sturz  aufsbru-* 
ddnder  Flammen** — 551.  PMegethon.  The  river  of  fire  in  the  lower 
world. — 662.  Porta  adriersa,  &c.  "  The  portal  fronts  the  view,  vast 
of  size." — Solidoque  adamante  columnae,  "And  its  door-posts  (are) 
of  solid  adamant."  By  "  adamant "  is  here  meant,  in  poetic  parlance, 
the  hardest  kind  of  iron.  Compare  the  Homeric  description  of  the 
entrance  to  Tartarus  :  IvBa  aiSripeiai  re  vvXat,  xai  x^i^foe  oMq. — 
664.  ^at  ferrea  turris,  Ac  "  (There)  stands  an  iron  tower  (risuag) 
to  the  air,"  i.  e.  rearing  its  head  on  high.  Auras,  of  course,  is  mere 
poetic  embellishment,  borrowed  from  the  upper  world. — 656.  PallA 
suceineta cfiientA.  "With  her  bloodstained  robe  tucked  up  around 
her."  Sucdnctus  properly  refers  to  a  tucking  or  holding  up  by  means 
of  a  cincture,  or  by  a  gathering  of  the  robe  around  the  waist.  This 
tuckhig  up  was  always  required  when  persons  were  about  entering  on 
Y  4 
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any  active  employment  In  the  present  instance,  Tisiphone  is  all 
prepared  for  action. 

667.  Hine,  **  From  this  quarter."  Referring  to  the  whole  prison- 
house  generally. — 669.  With  haM»U  supply  aurUnu. — 660.  Qikt  »cde- 
rumfcusiet  ?  ^  What  aspects  of  guilt  (are  here)  !"  t.  e.  what  species 
of  crimes  are  here  taken  cognizance  of ! 

663.  Sederatum,  Contaminated  with  crime,  from  the  wicked 
within,  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  pure  in  heart  to  tread. — 664. 
Lwiit  Avemis.  The  Sihyl,  as  priestess  of  Hecate,  presided  over  the 
Avemian  groves. — 666.  Deum  pcenat.  "The  punishments  inflicted 
by  the  gods  on  the  wicked."— 666.  Gnoiius,  *<The  Cretan."  See 
note  on  iii.  116. — 667.  Ccutigatque  cmditque  dolot,  ''And  punishes, 
and  (for  that  purpose)  hears  the  story  of  their  crimes."  A  construc- 
tion precisely  similar  to  that  in  iL  361 :  "  Moriamur  et  in  media  arma 
mamiw."  In  both  these  cases  grammarians  talk  of  a  ^trrepov 
vQOTtpoVy  but  in  neither  is  so  clumsy  an  expedient  at  all  necessary. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  verb  eadigat  comes  first,  because  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  to  be  particuhu^y  called  to  the  subject  of 
punishment,  and  then  the  character  of  that  punishment  is  dwelt  upon. 
It  is  not  of  an  arbitrary  or  tyrannical  nature,  but  inflicted  after  a 
careful  examination  of  each  case,  and  after  a  full  revealing  of  all, 
even  the  most  secret,  deeds  that  may  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
upper  world.  Hence  the  passage,  when  paraphrased,  will  stand  as 
follows  :  '<  Rhadamanthus  inflicts  punishment  on  the  guilty  ;  ay,  and 
before  inflicting,  gives  a  patient  hearing  to  their  case,  and  compels 
each  one  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  all  his  offences.  How  dreadful, 
then,  and  yet  how  just  must  that  punishment  be  !" 

Ikloi.  Equivalent  to  crimina  per  dolum  commitaa. — 668.  Qius  quia 
apud  tuperoa,  &c.  "  What  offences  committed  in  the  world  above, 
and  demanding  expiation,  any  one,  exulting  in  their  unavailing  con- 
cealment from  man,  has  delayed  (atoning  for)  even  to  the  late  hour 
of  death,"  i.  e.  has  put  off  atoning  for  until  death  has  dosed  the 
scene.  The  individual  during  life  neither  confesses  nor  is  accused, 
and  therefore  escapes  punishment  in  the  world  above.  But  this  con- 
cealment avails  him  nothing  in  the  world  below,  where  all  crimes 
stand  fiilly  revealed.  Piacula  equivalent  to  crimina  expianda. — Fw- 
tum.  All  secret  acts  of  vice  or  deception  go  under  the  name  otfurtum, 

670.  Sonbea  quatit  inaultana.  *'  With  insulting  air  makes  the  guilty 
quake  beneath  its  blows." — 672.  Agtnina  aceva  aororum.  Commonly 
supposed  to  apply  merely  to  two  furies,  namely  Alecto  and  Megsera, 
the  ordinary  number  of  the  furies  being  only  three.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  have  had  troops  of  these  avenging  deities  in  view. 

673.  Horriaono  stridentea  cardine,  &c.  Compare  Milton's  well- 
known  description :  ''  the  infernal  doors  ...  on  their  hinges  grate 
harsh  thunder."  Commentators  generally  suppose  that  the  words 
Turn  demum  horriaono,  &.c.  are  uttered  by  the  poet  himself.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  wrong,  and  the  words  in  question  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  spoken  by  the  Sibyl  in  continuation  of  her  narrative. 
Tisiphone  guards  the  entrance  to  Tartarus.  The  guilty  pass  from 
Rhadamanthus  into  her  hands,  and  she  drives  them  before  her  with 
her  lash  into  the  very  gates  of  Tartarus,  or  the  place  of  punishment 
Here  she  calls  upon  her  sisters,  and,  at  the  call,  the  fearful  portals 
are  thrown  open  to  receive  the  condemned.  This  is  all,  as  Symmons 
remarks,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  narrative :  immediately  follows, 
Cemiay  cuatodia  guoUia,  &c.    The  Sibyl  directs  the  attention  c^  iEneas 
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to  the  guard  mtkout  the  gate,  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  him  of  the  more 
terrible  monsters  vntkin, 

674.  Cugtodia  gualis,  "  What  kind  of  sentinel."  Referring  to  Ti- 
siphoiie.  When  feminines  are  formed  of  nouns  terminating  in  os  and 
es,  they  assume  another  form  ;  as  cugtos,  ctutodia ;  nepos,  neptis;  hoboes, 
hospita. — 577>  ScBvior  is  commonly  rendered,  '<  fiercer  (than  that  of 
Lema)/'  but  this  allusion  to  the  Lemsean  monster  is  too  abrupt,  and 
not  at  all  warranted  by  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  text.  Translate 
**  More  cruel  still  than  any  fury.'* — 678.  In  prceceps,  "  Headlong 
downward." — Tenditque,  Supply  tantum. — 679.  Suspedtut,  "The 
view  upward."     Supply  est, 

680.  Titania  pvhes.  "  The  Titan  brood."  The  Titans  were  the 
giant  offspring  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  and  warred  against  the  gods. 
They  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  giants,  the  later 
offspring  of  Earth,  who  are  mentioned  immediately  afterward. — 681. 
Fundo  volvuntur  in  imo,  i,  e,  roll  in  agony  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  HeU. 
— 682.  Alo'idag  getninos,  '*  The  twin  sons  of  Aloeus."  The  giants 
Otus  and  Ephialtes. — 683.  Rescindere.  *'  To  break  into  and  tear  down 
the  mighty  heavens."  Observe  the  double  idea  involved  in  retdndere, 
and  compare  the  remark  of  Heyne  (ad  Georg,  i.  280):  "Est  aut&n  re- 
scindere pro  exscindere,  cum  notione  perrumpendi,  uti  n  vaUum,  porta, 
resdndi  dioUur.** 

685.  Crudeles  carries  with  it  here  the  idea  of  severity  merely,  not 
of  injustice. — 686.  Dnm  imitatur.  "  While  he  imitates,"  ♦.  «,  for 
having  dared  to  imitate. — 688.  Mediceque  per  Elidia  urbem.  "  And 
through  (his)  capital  in  the  very  heart  of  Elis,"  t.  e,  Salmonia,  founded 
by  this  monarch,  and  situate  on  the  river  Alpheus.  According  to  Apol- 
lodorus  (i.  9,  7))  it  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  Some  commentators 
think  that  the  city  of  Elis  is  meant,  but  this  place  was  founded  at  a 
later  period. 

691.  jEre.    *•  With  his  brazen  car." 

696.  Nee  non  cemere  erat.  "(There)  one  might  also  see,"  So 
the  Greek  ?yv  6k  ISilv, — Alumnum.  If  we  follow  the  Homeric  ac- 
count, wherein  Tityos  is  called  yairig  kpiKvdiog  vlov,  the  term  alum' 
num  becomes  equivalent  merely  to  JUium,  or  **  son."  Virgil,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  to  have  had  in  view  the  later  account,  which  made 
Tityos  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Elara.  According  to  this  version  of 
the  legend,  Jupiter,  fearing  the  anger  of  Juno,  concealed  Elara  be- 
neath the  earth,  where  she  gave  birth  to  Tityos,  who  is  hence  called 
Earth's  foster-child.     (ApoUod.  i.  4,  l.—ApoU.  lUtod.  i.  761.) 

696.  Per  tota  novem  out,  &c.  Imitated  from  Homer  (Od.  xi.  676): 
6  d'  iir'  ivvka  khto  nkXtOpa, — Jugera,  The  term  jugerum,  though 
for  convenience  sake  commonly  translated  "  acre,"  is  in  reality  the 
appellation  of  a  measure,  240  feet  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth,  and 
containing  28,800  square  feet.  It  was  the  common  measure  of  land 
among  the  Romans. — 698.  Immortale  jecur  tondens,  &c.  "  Pecking 
at  his  imperishable  liver,  and  his  entrails  (ever)  fruitful  for  (fresh) 
inflictions  of  punishment,  both  ransacks  (these)  for  its  (daily)  ban- 
quet." The  offence  of  Tityos  was  incontinence  :  the  liver,  therefore, 
as  the  seat  of  desire,  becomes  also  the  principal  seat  of  punishment. 
— 600.  Fibrit,    Servius  :  "  Fibrce  sunt  eminentias  jeeoris" 

601.  Quid  metttorem  LapUhaSf  &c.     **  Why  need  I  mention  Ixion 

and  Pirithoiis,  the  Lapithae  ?  (why)  those  over  whom  the  dark  flinty 

rock  just  about  to  fall,  and  very  like  to  one  actually  falling,  hangs 

threatening  I"     Several  commentators  suppose  that  the  Ime  quot 
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iuper,  &c.  refers  back  to  Ixion  nnd  PirithoUs.  This,  boweyer,  is 
both  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ordinary  mythology  respecting  these 
two  personages,  and  besides  clashes,  as  far  as  the  former  is  oon- 
eemed,  with  line  616  :  '^ radiisgue  rotarum  dittricti  pendent"  We 
have,  therefore,  considered  quos  super,  &c.  as  containing  an  allusion 
to  Tantalus,  and  other  offenders  like  unto  him,  who  are  all  similarly 
punished.  We  have  also  placed  a  dash  after  PirUhoumque,  which 
saves  the  trouble  of  any  lengthened  ellipsis  before  qua  mper,  and  yet 
serves  to  keep  up  the  connexion  with  quid  memorem. 

603.  Lucent  genialibus  aUis,  &c.  Another  feature  in  the  punish- 
ment of  Tantalus  and  those  who  resemble  him.  The  expression 
genialia  torus  is  elsewhere  applied  to  the  nuptial  bed ;  here,  however, 
it  denotes  the  banqueting  couch.  Both  the  bedsteads  and  festal 
couches  of  the  Romans  were  high,  and  the  latter  were  always  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  table.  These  high  beds  and  couches  were  en- 
tered by  means  of  steps  placed  beside  them.  The  body  of  the  bed- 
stead or  couch  was  sometimes  made  of  metal,  and  sometimes  of 
costly  kinds  of  wood,  or  veneered  with  tortoise-shell  or  ivory.  The 
feet  {fulora)  were  frequently  of  silver  or  gold. 

605.  Furiarum  maxima,  Sue.  "  Near  (them)  reclines  the  eldest  of 
the  Furies."  Accubat  is  here  used  in  accordance  with  the  Roman 
custom  of  reclining  at  meals.  Our  corresponding  expression  would  be 
"sits." — Maxima,  Supply  naibu.  Compare  Euripides,  Iph,  in  T, 
963 :  Trpi<r(3iip  i^rrcp  ijv  'Epivvwv ;  and  Statins  {Tkeh,  vii.  477): 
**  Eumenidum  antiquissima."  An  expression  precisely  simiUr  to  the 
one  in  the  text  has  been  employed  by  the  Harpy  Celseno  in  speaking 
of  herself  (iii.  252).  Some  commentators  refer  the  whole  passage 
from  Lucent  genialibus  altis  down  to  intonat  ore,  to  the  punishment  of 
the  voluptuous  generally,  and  make  it  distinct  from  that  of  Tantalus. 
The  view  which  we  have  taken,  however,  seems  preferable. 

609.  Innexa.  "Devised  and  practised."  The  relation  between 
patron  and  client  among  the  Romans  was  a  very  intimate  one,  add 
held  in  respect  next  to  that  between  guardian  and  ward.  According 
to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  patron  defrauded  his  client,  he 
was  to  be  held  accursed  :  *^Patroniu  si  dientifraudemfamt,  saeer  esto," 
— 610.  Aut  qui  divitiis,  &c.  "  Or  they  who  brooded  by  themselves  over 
their  acquired  riches,  or  assigned  a  portion  to  their  kindred." — 613. 
Nee  loeriti,  &c.  "  Nor  dreaded  to  violate  the  faith  which  they  had 
plighted  to  their  masters."  Most  commentators  refer  this  to  contests 
against  one's  native  land,  or  in  other  words,  to  civil  wars.  Bat  if 
this  were  Virgil's  meaning,  he  would  be  indirectly  censuring  Augustus 
himself.  It  is  better  to  refer  the  passage,  with  Wagner,  to  a  servile 
war,  where  slaves  are  in  open  insurrection  against  their  masters. 

615.  Aut  qucB forma,  Slc.  "Or  what  form  (of  suffering)." — For- 
tuna.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  destiny,  so  firmly  be- 
lieved in  by  many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.-^  16.  Saxum  ingens 
9ohmU  alii.  This  was  properly  the  punishment  of  Sisyphus ;  but 
others  equally  guilty  are  here  made  to  share  it  along  with  him. 
Compare  Ime  602.— 617.  Distrieti  not  only  implies  here  that  they  are 
f'iast  bound,"  but  also  that  their  limbs  are  stretched  oat  on  the 
wheel.  It  is,  therefore,  a  much  superior  reading  to  destricti,  as-  given 
by  some  MSS.  The  punishment  alluded  to  in  3ie  text  was  properly 
that  of  Ixion,  but  it  was  inflicted,  according  to  the  poet,  on  others 
also  equally  guilty.    Compare  note  on  line  602. 

Sed^  cBtemumpie  teddk,    Theseus  and  Pirithoiis  wese  plaotd  hj 
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Pluto  upon  an  enchanted  rock  at  the  gate  of  his  realms.  From  this 
rock  they  were  unable  to  move.  Theseus,  however,  was  at  last 
released  by  Hercules. 

621.  Dominumque  potentem  impomit,  **  And  imposed  upon  it  a 
powerful  master,"  i.  e,  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant.  The  term  dominus  had 
an  odious  sound  to  Roman  ears,  from  its  being  commonly  employed 
to  designate  a  master  or  proprietor  of  slaves.  Hence  Augustus  is 
said  to  have  always  refused  assuming  it.  (Sueton.  Vit.  Aug,  53.) — 
622.  Fixit  leges  pretio,  &c.  **  Made  and  unmade  laws  for  a  stipulated 
price,"  t.  e.  for  a  bribe.  Literally,  **  fixed  up  and  unfixed  laws."  An 
allusion  to  the  Roman  custom  of  fixing  up  the  laws,  engraved  on 
tables  of  brass,  in  public  places,  more  especially  in  temples,  in  order 
that  all  might  read  and  become  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  of  un- 
fixing or  taking  them  down  when  abrogated.  Wagner  places  a  semi- 
colon after  imposuU  and  refixit,  so  as  to  refer  to  two  different  instances 
of  criminaUty,  in  different  individuals;  and  some  commentatom 
imagine  that  Virgil  has  Curio  and  Marc  Antony  in  view.  Others, 
who  retain  the  ordinary  punctuation,  make  the  passage  refer  to  Marc 
Antony  alone.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  allusion 
is  merely  a  general  one. 

630.  Cychpum  educta  caminis,  &c.  *'  I  plainly  see  tlie  walls  con- 
structed in  the  forges  of  the  Cyclopes,"  i.  e.  the  brazen  walls  of 
Pluto's  palace.  Literally,  ''drawn  forth  from  the  furnaces  of  the 
Cyclopes."  The  expression  Cydopum  caminis  conveys  the  idea  of 
stupendous  magnitude. — 631.  Aique  culverso  fomice  portas.  ''  And  the 
portals  with  their  confronting  ai'ch." — 632.  I1<bc  dona,  ^  This  offer- 
ing." Referring  to  the  golden  branch. — Profcepta.  **  Our  instruc- 
tions." 

633.  Opaca  tiarum,  A  Grsecism  for  opacaa  vias. — 635.  Recenti 
gpargit  ciqud.  Lustral  water  was  placed  in  the  entrances  of  temples, 
ill  order  that  the  devout  might  have  their  persons  sprinkled  with  it 
before  going  in.  In  imitation  of  this  custom,  the  poet  places  lustral 
water  in  the  entrance  to  Pluto*s  palace. 

637.  Perfecto  munere  divcB,  **The  offering  to  the  goddess  being 
fully  made,"  i.  e.  the  gulden  branch,  sacred  to  Proserpina,  being 
placed  in  the  portal  of  the  palace. — 640.  Largior  hie  campos,  &c.  "  A 
freer  and  purer  sky  here  decks  the  fields,  and  clothes  them  with 
resplendent  light."  '  In  translating  this  passage,  Heyne  gives  us  our 
choice  of  two  modes  of  construction,  though  he  himself  prefers  the 
latter  :  namely,  either  Largior  cether  (est)  hio,  et  vettU  campos  purpurea 
luminey  or  else  aether  largior  et  purpurea  lumine  hie  vestit  campos.  We 
have,  however,  merely  supplied  testit  in  the  first  half  of  the  sentence, 
and  have  given  the  verb  a  different  meaning  in  each  clause. 

Lumine  purpurea.  Consult  note  on  i.  591. — 642.  In  gramineit 
palcestrit,  i.  e.  in  places  of  exercise. — 644.  Pedibus  plaudunt  choreas, 
'*  Strike  the  ground  with  their  feet  in  the  loud-resounding  dance.'^ 
Equivalent  to  pede  terram  pulsando  choreas  agura, 

645.  Sacerdos.  This  term  embraces  the  idea  of  both  priest  and  bardj 
hut  more  particularly  the  latter.  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  introduced 
certain  mystic  rites  and  religious  dogmas,  all  of  which  were  imparted 
through  the  medium  of  verse.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  and  in  this 
alone,  was  he  a  priest  as  well  as  bard. 

646.  Oblaquitur  numeris,  &c.  ''  Replies  in  melodious  numbers  te 
the  seven  varying  tones  of  his  lyre,  and  now  he  strikes  the  string 
with  his  fingers,  now  with  his  ivory  quill,",  t.  e,  accompanies  with  his 
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voice  the  tones  of  his  lyre,  playing  on  the  latter  with  finger  or  with 
ivory  quill,  according  as  he  wishes  to  produce  a  graver  or  a  sharper 
sound.  We  have  adopted  here  the  explanation  of  Muenscher  {(Mm. 
in  Virg.  ^n.  p.  21 ).  According  to  this  writer,  the  verb  oblo^  has 
the  same  construction  here  that  we  commonly  find  in  Latin  com- 
pound words :  thus,  we  can  either  say  obdueere  rem  m,  or  obdueere 
rem  re;  and  obgtrepit  res  ret,  or  (jbttrepitur  ret  re,  Virgil's  meaning, 
therefore,  is  simply  this :  '^  Per  numero$  (i. «.  terha  num^eron)  oUo- 
qukur  ekordit;**  or,  in  other  words,  **  Ore  canit  ad  tepUm  ekordarwm 
$onot." 

Septem  duerimina  woum.  More  literally,  "  the  seven  distincdons 
(or  differences)  of  tones."  The  allusion  is  to  the  tones  produced  by 
the  seven  strings  of  the  lyre,  each  different,  of  course,  from  the  other. 
There  appears  to  be  an  anachronism  in  connecting  the  name  of  Or- 
pheus with  the  heptachord.  The  seven-stringed  lyre  was  introduced 
by  Terpander  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  commonly  assigned  to 
the  bard. — 647.  Fidem,  The  conjectural  emendation  of  Markland. 
The  common  text  has  e(»dan.  By  fidem  we  may  understand  either 
the  instrument  itself  or  each  individual  string.  The  latter  appears 
preferable. 

648.  Genus  antiquum  Teucri,  i,  e,  the  descendants  of  Teucer,  an 
early  king  in  Troas,  who  reigned  over  the  Teucrians.  The  expres- 
sion genus  afAiquum  Teucri  applies,  in  strictness,  only  to  Ilus  and 
Assaracus.  Dardanus  was  a  stranger- chieftain  who  settled  in  Troas, 
married  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  and  founded  the  city  of  Dardanus 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  13a.  Ilus  and  Assaracus  were  Uie  offspring  of 
his  grandson  Tros. — 649.  Melioribus  annis,  ^  In  better  years,"  i.  e, 
in  tlie  good  olden  time,  when  mankind  were  more  virtuous,  and  there- 
fore happier. 

651 .  Procul.  Equivalent  to  stans  prooul. — Currusque  inanes,  ^  And 
the  shadowy  cars."  Tn  the  world  of  the  dead  all  is  unreal,  even 
down  to  the  arms  and  chariots  of  the  equally  shadowy  warriors. — 
653.  Qua  gratia  currum,  &c.  "  Whatever  fondness  was  theirs,  when 
alive,  for  chariots,"  &c. — 659.  Eridani,  Virgil  appears  to  follow 
here  some  old  poetic  legend,  which  made  the  Eridanus  rise  in  the 
lower  world. 

660.  Hie  manus,  &c.  Supply  as  follows:  ** Hio  (sunt)  manus 
(eorum)  qui  passi  (sunt),"  &c — 661.  Quique,  Supply  erant.-^(i62. 
Pa  votes.  ''  Holy  bards,"  t.  e.  filled  with  the  true  inspiration  of  song, 
and  uttering  strains  fraught  with  piety  and  genius.  This  idea  is  ex- 
pressed immediately  after  by  Phcebo  digna  loeuti,  i.  e.  taught  such 
tiseful  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality  as  were  worthy  of  the  god  to 
whose  inspiration  they  laid  claim. — 663.  Excoluere.  *'  Improved." — 
664.  Merendo  equivalent  to  bene  merewio,  or  promerendo, 

667.  Musceum  ante  omnes.  Because  conspicuous  not  only  as  a  bard, 
but  also  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race  in  establishing  mysteries, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  early  culture. — 669.  Optime. 
**  Most  excellent."     Not «  best."     In  Greek  u»  Xy<rre. 

679.  lUius  frgo.  '^  On  his  account."  When  ergo  is  thus  employed, 
the  noun  always  precedes  in  the  genitive. — 674.  Riparum  toros,  &c 
*'  The  couches  afforded  by  the  banks  of  streams,  and  meads  all  ver- 
dant through  many  a  rill."  The  use  of  recentia  here  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  English  word  <<  fresh."— 678.  Dehinesumma  eaeumina^  &c 
Mu88eus  here  departs  from  them,  and  the  Sibyl  and  JSneas  descend 
the  hill  on  the  other  side,  in  the  direction  <^  Anehises. 
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679.  Penitus,  &c.  "Deep  in  a  verdant  vale."— 681.  ReeoUns, 
Equivalent  to  medUans.  The  verb  properly  means  to  recall  to  mind 
the  scenes  of  the  past — 683.  Manut.     Equivalent  ta  fortia  facta, 

687.  Exspectata  parenti.  "Long  expected  by  thy  parent,"  i.  e, 
on  which  I  had  long  counted,  for  beholding  thee  here.  Heyne  prefers 
spectata,  "  approved "  or  "  well  tried,"  which  is  also  praised  by 
Lennep  (ad  Ter.  Maur.  p.  417).  The  common  reading,  however, 
is  well  defended  by  Wagner,  who  also  remarks  that  no  similar  in- 
stance of  lengthening  a  short  syllable  {tuaque  spectata)  can  be  found 
in  Virgil. 

691.  Tempora,  Literally,  "the  times,"  ».  e,  the  several  spaces  of 
time  requisite  for  the  performance  of  each  intervening  event,  until 
iEneas  should  at  length  reach  the  lower  world,  as  he  had  been  di- 
reeled  by  his  father  to  do. 

692.  Quas  terras.  Supply  per  from  the  succeeding  clause. — 694, 
Ne  quid  Libycs,  &c.  Alluding  to.  Dido  and  Carthage.  The  father 
feared  lest  the  allurements  of  Carthage  might  mar  the  high  prospects 
of  his  son. — 696.  ScBpius  occurrens.  "  Often  appearing."  Compare  iv. 
351  and  v.  712. — Hcbc  limina  tendere,  "To  direct  my  steps  unto 
these  abodes." — 697.  Stant  sale  Tyrrhene,  "  Stand  (moored)  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  brine."  His  vessels  were  drawn  up  on  the  Campanian 
shore  at  Cumse,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea. — 700.  Ter  conatus,  &c.     Repeated  from  iii.  792,  seqq, 

703.  In  mUe  reduetd.  "In  a  retired  vale."  Literally,  "a  re- 
ceding vale,"  i.  e,  curving  inward,  and  receding  from  the  view. — 
704.  Seclusum,  "Sequestered." — JEt  virguUa  sonantia  sUvis,  "And 
(hears)  the  bushes  rustling  amid  the  woods."  Wagner  proposes 
sUva,  "with  their  thick  underwood,"  which  is  probably  the  true 
reading.  Observe  the  zeugma  in  videt, — 705.  Lethceumque,  &c.  "  And 
(espies)  the  Lethean  river,"  &c. 

709.  Strepit  omnis  murmure  campus,  "The  whole  field  resounds 
with  their  (busy)  hum."  These  words  form  the  apodosis  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  refer,  not  to  the  bees,  but  to  the  spirits  flitting  to  and  fro, 
and  to  the  low  murmuring  sound  (the  imago  vocis)  proceeding  from 
their  lips.— ;711.  Porro,  "In  the  distance."  Compare  the  Greek 
TToftpio,  Some  supply  fluentia,  but  this  is  hardly  necessary. — 7^2. 
u4gmen  is  well  selected  here,  as  denoting  a  body  in  motion  to 
and  fro. 

713.  AnimcBy  quibus  altera  fato,  &c.  The  poet  now  enters,  in  the 
person  of  Anchises,  upon  certain  philosophical  dogmas,  founded  upon 
the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  with  some  additions  borrowed 
from  the  Platonic  system.  The  substance  of  these  doctrines  is 
simply  this  :  after  the  soul  is  freed  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  it 
passes  into  the  regions  of  the  dead,  where  it  remains,  undergoing 
purgations  of  one  kmd  or  other,  till  it  is  sent  back  to  this  world  to  be 
the  inhabitant  of  some  other  body,  brutal  or  human  ;  and  after 
suffering  in  this  way  successive  purgations,  and  animating  in  turn 
different  bodies,  it  is  finally  received  into  the  heavens,  and  returns 
to  and  becomes  merged  in  the  great  Essence,  or  Soul  of  the  world, 
of  which  it  was  originally  an  emanation.  Moreover,  before  each  of 
these  several  departures  to  the  upper  world  to  inhabit  some  new 
frame,  the  spirits  drink  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  in  order  to  forget 
whatever  has  happened  to  them  in  their  previous  state  of  being. 

714.  Debentur,  Anchises  here  speaks  of  such  as  were  destined  to 
return  to  other  bodies ;  for  some  were  excepted  from  that  trans- 
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migration,  those  especially  who,  on  account  of  their  virtues,  were 
admitted  at  once  to  their  reward,  without  any  further  trial,  and 
translated  to  the  skies.  In  the  number  of  these  was  Anchises,  whose 
soul,  therefore,  was  already  in  the  heavens  ;  for  iSlneas,  according  to 
the  popular  belief,  only  conversed  with  his  image,  or  nmulaerumy  in 
the  shades.     Consult  note  on  v.  81. 

716.  Has  equidemf  &c.  **  Long  since,  indeed,  have  I  desired  to 
speak  of  these  unto  thee,  and  to  display  them  to  thy  view. — 717> 
Jampridtin,  Mke  jamdudumf  when  joined  with  the  present,  gives  it,  in 
our  idiom,  the  force  of  a  perfect. — Jampridem  hanc  prolem^  &c. 
Heyne  thinks  that  there  is  some  harshness  in  the  connexion  of  this 
part  of  the  sentence  with  what  precedes,  and  that  Virgil  probably 
wrote  ostendere  coram  jampridem,  ac  prolem,  &c.  Wagner,  however, 
refers  jampridem  (which  thus  becomes  an  emphatic  term)  to  both 
members  of  the  sentence. 

719.  Aliquas  ad  eodum,  &c.  The  expression  ad  coBlum  is  equivalent 
mei*ely  to  cut  superas  auras,  relation  being  had  at  the  same  time  to 
the  position  of  the  speaker  in  the  wurld  below.  The  same  idea  is 
implied  in  sublimes. — 7^1.  3Iiseris.  They  are  truly  to  be  pitied  on 
account  of  their  wish  to  return  to  the  wretched  realities  of  life. 
What  he  here  calls  a  wish  to  revisit  the  upper  world,  is  subsequently 
shown  to  be  a  matter  of  pure  fatality. — 7^3.  Susdpttt,  '^  Answers." 
Literally,  "  takes  up  ;"  as  in  our  own  idiom,  **  takes  up  the  conver- 
-sation.*' 

724.  Principio  ecelum,  &c.  The  poet  is  here  describing  what  the 
Stoics  called  the  **  Soul  of  the  Universe,"  or  anima  mundi,  namely,  a 
spirit  or  essence  gifted  with  intelligence,  and  pervading  and  ani- 
mating matter,  and  all  things  formed  out  of  matter.  The  human 
soul  is  an  emanation  from  this  great  principle,  proceeding  from  it  as 
a  spark  from  the  parent  fire. 

725.  TUaniaque  astra.  The  sun  and  stars  are  here  meant,  but 
more  particularly  the  former.  Heyne  and  Voss  make  it  merely  the 
plural  of  excellence  for  Titanium  astrum,  and  suppose  the  sun  alone 
to  be  meant.  This,  however,  is  rather  forced.  The  epithet  "  Titanian," 
however,  belongs  more,  in  fact,  to  the  sun  than  to  the  stars,  and  in 
this  sense  he  is  the  same  with  the  Homeric  Hyperion. — 726.  Spkitus. 
The  terms  spiritus  and  mens  combined  are  like  the  ^x*)  ^^^  vovg  of 
the  Greek  schools.  The  foi*mer  denotes  the  great  living,  the  latter 
the  great  intellectual  principle,  and  both  united  constitute  the  amma 
mundi. 

728.  Inde  hominum,  &c.  "  Thence  (spring),"  &c.,  i.  e,  men  and 
animals,  birds  and  fishes,  all  derive  their  life  and  being  from  this 
great  principle  that  animates  the  universe. — 729.  Marmoreo  sub  cequore. 
*^  Beneath  its  sparkling  surface."  Heyne  explains  marmoreus  here, 
very  correctly,  by  **  respiendescens  a  sole,**  Compare  the  Homeric 
aka  fjiapfiapkriv. 

730.  Igneus  est  oUis,  &c.  By  semina  are  meant  the  emanations 
from  the  great  anima  mundi,  which  enter  into  and  vivify  our  mortal 
frames,  and  form  the  souls  of  men. — 731.  Qjiiantum  non  naxiay  &c. 
The  meaning  is,  that  these  emanations  that  take  up  their  abode 
within  us  are  constantly  struggling  with  our  gross  corporeal  pn>- 
pensities,  and  cannot  fully  exercise  their  peculiar  influence  because 
more  or  less  retarded  by  our  passions  and  evil  propensities. — N'oxia, 
Literally,  **  harmful,"  t.  e,  harming  our  spiritual  natures. 

733.  Hino  metuunt,  &c.,  i.  e,  from  the  contaminating  influence  of 
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the  body  arise  our  passions  and  emotions^  and  every  thing  that  dis- 
turbs the  placid  course  of  our  lives. — 734.  Neque  reipidunb,  ».  e,  they 
are  so  degraded  by  their  slavery  to  the  body  while  confined  within 
its  dark  prison-house,  that  they  forget  their  heavenly  origin.  The 
poet  is  still  speaking  of  tlie  s&nina,  or  divine  emanations,  that  con- 
stitute the  souls  of  men. 

737.  Penitusquef  &c.  ^But  it  is  wholly  unavoidable  that  many 
imperfections,  long  habitual  (to  them),  should  adhere  (to  their  na- 
tures) in  surprising  ways.*'  The  doctrine  advanced  here  and  in  what 
follows  is  briefly  this  :  the  soul  contracts  certain  impurities  from  its 
union  with  the  body,  which  impurities  cleave  unto  it  even  after  the 
death  of  that  body^  and  have  therefore  to  be  eradicated  in  the  lower 
world  by  various  kinds  of  penance.  These  modes  of  atonement  or 
expiation  the  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe. 

739.  Veterum  properly  denotes  here  the  same  idea  with  that  con- 
veyed by  diu  concreta  in  the  previous  line.  The  chastisements 
referred  to  are  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stain 
contracted  by  the  soul.  If  the  impurity  be  slight  and  superficial,  it 
is  bleached  away  in  the  wind,  or  washed  out  in  the  water ;  but  if  it 
be  of  a  darker  and  deeper  dye,  it  is  burned  out  by  fire. — 7^2.  /n- 
fectum  scelus.    **  The  deep  stain  of  guilt." 

743.  Quisque  fuos  patimur  Manes.  "  We  suffer  each  his  own  por- 
tion of  spiritual  punishment."  Literally,  ''  we  endure  each  his  own 
Manes,"  i  e.  we  endure  each  the  burden  of  punishment  imposed 
upon  our  Manes  in  the  world  below,  according  to  the  degree  of  im- 
purity contracted  by  our  ethereal  natures  in  the  world  above. 
Heyne  makes  Manes  depend  on  quoad  understood.  The  meaning 
will  tJien  be,  ^  We  suffer  each  in  his  own  Manes,"  i.  e,  the  Manes  of 
all  of  us  undergo  some  purgation  or  other.  The  interpretation  which 
we  have  adopted,  however,  seems  decidedly  preferable. — Exinde  per 
amplum,  &c.  Heyne  makes  per,  in  this  passage,  have  the  force  of 
ad.  It  conveys  rather  the  idea  of  moving  on  through,  or  along,  an 
extensive  region.  Hence  Wagner  remarks,  *'  per,  vt  de  loco  amploJ* 
— 744.  Pauci.  A  small  number  only  succeed  in  reaching  Elysium. 
Those  who  are  not  sufficiently  purified  return  to  earth  to  animate 
uew  bodies. 

745.  Doneo  longa  dies,  &c.,  i.  e.  until  length  of  days,  the  (appointed) 
revolution  of  time  being  completed,  has  restored  the  fiery  energy  of 
the  ethereal  essence  to  its  originally  pure  and  unmixed  state.  Heyne 
makes  a  difficulty  with  donee,  and  thinks  that  lines  745,  746,  and  747 
are  misplaced,  Elysium  being,  according  to  him,  not  a  scene  of  pur- 
gation, but  of  rest.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  doneo  here 
as  equivalent  to  cum  tandem,  and  in  this  way  seeks  to  remove  the 
objection.  There  is  no  need,  however,  of  giving  so  unusual  a  mean- 
ing to  donee,  nor  ai*e  the  lines  in  question  at  all  out  of  place.  Our 
souls,  says  the  poet,  contract  certain  impurities  from  long  union 
with  the  body,  which  impurities  must  be  effaced  by  severe  penance. 
After  these  stains  have  been  eradicated,  the  soul  has  to  pass  a  cer- 
tain time  in  Elysium,  in  order  that  an  habitual  communion  with 
virtuous  emotions  may  now  restore  it  to  its  proper  tone,  and  take 
the  place  of  its  former  habitual  communings  with  what  was  corrupt. 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  Elysium  becomes  a  second  scene  of  purifi- 
cation and  trial. 

Perfecto  temporis  orbe.    A  period  of  a  thousand  years,  as  is  stated 
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soon  after. — 747*  Aurat,  Old  form  of  the  genitive  fur  aurcB.  Ignis 
aurcB  appears  to  be  nothing  more  tlian  spiritus  ille  ignetu, 

748.  Ubi  mUle  rotam  wlvere,  &c.  "When  they  have  completed 
the  circle  of  a  thousand  years.''  Literally,  *'  when  they  have  caused 
the  wheel  (of  time)  to  revolve  during  a  thousand  years."  Rota 
taken  figuratively  for  orbis,  or  the  Greek  rwrXoc.— 749.  Deus  ewcat, 
**  A  deity  calls  forth,"  i.  e,  they  are  influenced  by  some  secret  and 
divine  power  to  pass  out  from  Elysium,  &c.  Deus  is  here  to  be 
taken  generally,  and  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Greek  o  daifiwv, 
760.  Ssilieet  immemores^-  &c.  "  In  order,  namely,  that,  forgetful 
(of  the  past),  they  may  revisit  the  vaulted  realms  above,"  i,  e.  the 
upper  world.  CJonvexa  is  here  specially  applied  to  the  arched  surface 
of  the  upper  world,  forming  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  world  below. — 
Iminemores,  Referring  to  the  oblivious  effect  produced  by  the  draught 
of  Lethe. 

763.  Sonantem,  ^  Buzzing."  Compare  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  5),  rat 
a  Tpil^ovaai  iVovro.— 764.  TumtUum.  "  A  rising  ground." — 766. 
Adversos  legere.    **  To  survey  them  as  they  passed  opposite  to  him." 

767.  It(d&  de  genu,  i.  e,  of  the  new  stock  that  sprang  from  the 
union  of  ^neas  with  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus. — 768.  NoS' 
trumque  in  nomen  ituras,  ^  And  destined  to  succeed  to  our  name." 
Anchises  now  enters  upon  a  rapid  sketch  of  early  Latin  history,  then 
passes  off  to  Roman  affairs,  enumerates  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  that  nation,  and  closes  the  brilliant  catalogue  with  a  beautiful 
allusion  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  young  Marcellus. 

760.  Ille,  tides,  &c.  "  Yonder  youth,  thou  seest  (whom  I  mean), 
who  leans  upon  the  headless  spear,  occupies  by  destiny  the  places 
nearest  to  the  light  (of  day),"  i,  e.  he  is  the  first  of  thy  Italian  de- 
scendants that  shall  see  the  light.  Observe  the  peculiar  construction 
in  lueis  looa,  so  that  proxima  lueis  loea  will  mean  literally  ^the 
nearest  places  of  light." — Pur&  hast&.  A  spear  without  any  iron 
head,  not  intended,  of  course,  for  battle,  but  merely  as  a  badge  of 
sovereignty,  and  answering  the  purpose  of  a  sceptre.  Among  the 
Romans  of  a  later  day,  a  spear  of  this  kind  was  bestowed  as  a  reward 
by  generals  upon  their  soldiers,  more  especially  for  saving  the  life  of 
a  citizen. — 762.  Italo  commixtus  sanguine.  His  mother  Lavinia  was 
an  Italian  princess. — 763.  AUxinum  nomen,  Silvius  became  a  com- 
mon cognomen  for  the  kings  of  Alba,  after  the  time  of  the  first  Sil- 
vius.   So  Livy  remarks. 

Tua  postuma  proles,  &c.  "  Thy  posthumous  offspring,  whom,  too 
late  for  thee,  advanced  in  years,  thy  wife  Lavinia  shall  bring  foi*th  in 
the  woods,"  &c.  Some  commentators  make  postuma  here  equivalent 
to  postrema,  and  explam  it  by  *'  youngest "  or  ''  latest."  For  they 
amaider  pcituma,  in  the  sense  of  *' posthumous,"  as  inconsistent  with 
tibi  longcBvo,  &c.  This  way  of  rendering,  however,  is  objectionable 
on  many  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  postuma  for  postrema  is  not  re- 
cognized by  any  writer  of  pure  Latinity.  Secondly.  Silvius  is  actually 
said  to  have  been  a  posthumous  child.  Thirdly.  Even  if  we  admit 
this  interpretation  oi  postuma  for  postrema ^  a  difficulty  arises  between 
educet  and  tibi  longcBVo,  since,  according  to  the  legend  quoted  by  Ser- 
vius  from  Cato,  Lavinia  fled  to  the  woods  after  the  death  of  ^tfy^^f^, 
through  fear  of  Ascanius.  She  certainly  would  not  have  done  this 
had  ^neas  been  living,  even  though  he  were  advanced  in  years. 
We  have,  therefore,  given  postuma  its  ordinary  meaning,  and  con- 
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nected  tibi  longcevo  with  serum,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conYeyed  being 
simply  this :  that  Siivius,  as  bom  after  his  father's  death,  was  the 
too  tardy  offspring  of  advanced  years,  his  parent  not  having  lived 
to  behold  him. 

765.  Educet  sUms,  Compare  a  similar  usage  of  the  verb  in  line 
780.  Silvius  derived  his  name,  according  to  this  account,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  bom  in  the  woods  (in  sUvis). — 766. 
Unde,  "  From  whom."  Equivalent  to  a  quo.  Silvius  reigned  after 
Ascanius,  and  became  the  parent  stock  of  the  royal  line  of  Alba. 

767.  Proximus  Ule,  &c.  f*  That  next  one  (is)  Procas  ;  and  (that 
is)  Capys,  and  (that)  Numitor,  and  (that  one  he)  who  shall  represent 
thee  in  name,  Silvius  i£neas.*'  Proximus  does  not  denote  the  next 
in  the  order  of  reigning,  but  merely  the  one  who  happens  at  the 
moment  to  be  standing  nearest  to  Silvius.  Procas  was  the  twelfth 
in  the  line  of  Alban  kings,  Capys  the  sixth,  and  Numitor  the  thir- 
teenth. Procas  is  called  **  the  glory  of  the  Trojan  race  "  or  stem, 
because  he  was  the  father  of  Numitor  and  Amulius,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Rhea  Silvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus. — 769. — ParUer  pietate 
xd  armis  egregius.  "  Alike  renowned,  whether  for  piety  or  arms." 
Heyne  makes  vd  conjunctive,  which  Wagner  very  properly  denies. 
Pietate  td  armis  is  nothing  more  than  sive  pietatem  sive  fortitudinem 
spectes. — 770.  Si  unquam  regnandam,  &c.  An  historical  allusion  on 
the  part  of  the  poet.  iEneas  Silvius  was  for  a  long  time  kept  out  of 
the  throne  of  Alba  by  his  guardian,  and  only  ascended  it  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two  years.     Still,  however,  he  reigned  thirty-one  years. 

771.  Quantas  vires,  "  What  manly  vigour."  Strength  of  body  is 
here  regarded  as  the  sure  concomitant  of  an  heroic  spirit. — 772.  At 
qui  umbrata  gerunt,  &c.  The  monarchs  thus  far  named  were  con- 
spicuous for  warlike  achievements  ;  they  who  are  now  alluded  to  in 
general  terms  are  famed  for  the  arts  of  peace  and  as  the  founders  of 
cities.  We  have  adopted  the  reading  of  Heyne  and  others,  namely, 
at  qui,  instead  of  the  common  at^e,  notwithstanding  the  very  in- 
genious arguments  of  Wagner  in  support  of  the  latter. — Cimli  quercu. 
The  civic  crown  was  the  peculiar  symbol  of  peace,  and  of  everything 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  existence.  It  is  here  worn  by  the 
founders  of  cities,  and  among  the  Romans  was  bestowed  on  him  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle.  The  crown  was  coiaposed 
of  oak  leaves,  because,  says  Servius,  by  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  in  early 
times,  human  life  was  sustained. 

773.  Nomentum.  Supply  condent,  which  verb  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  imponent,  in  the  succeeding  line.  The  places  mentioned  in  the 
text  were  all  Alban  colonies.  According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus  (3.  31),  Alba  Longa  sent  out  thirty  colonies  into  different  parts  of 
Latium  and  the  adjacent  country. — 776.  Cagtrumlnui,  "The  fortress 
of  Inuus."  After  verse  774,  the  following  line  is  found  in  some  edi- 
tions :  Laude  pudiciticB  cdebres,  addentque  superbos;  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  earlier  ones,  nor  in  any  MS.,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  a  Milanese  lawyer  named  Lampugnani,  who  in- 
serted it  into  the  text. 

777*  Quin  et  avo  comitem,  &c.  The  common  reading  is  addet, 
which  the  commentators,  following  Servius,  refer  to  Romulus*s  re- 
storing the  crown  to  his  grandfather  Numitor,  and  reigning  conjointly 
with  him.  This,  however,  appears  rather  forced.  We  have  substi- 
tuted, therefore,  addit,  as  given  by  one  of  the  MSS.  The  meaning 
will  then  be,  that  the  shaSe  of  Romulus,  as  seen  by  Anchises  and 
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^Beaa,  OYertakes  and  moves  onward  along  with  the  shade  of  Numi- 
tor. — Mavortius.  Because  the  son  of  Mars. — 778*  Anaraci  tan^ttk. 
The  same  as  Trojani  Kknguinu.     Consult  note  on  i.  284. 

779.  GemincB  cristCB.  The  warlike  character  of  Romulus  is  indi- 
cated by  his  shade's  appearing  in  full  array  fur  battle,  even  to  tiie 
double  crest.  Compare  the  Greek  diijtaXop  and  SiXo^v, — 780.  8uo 
jam  signat  honore.  <'  Already  marks  him  out  with  his  own  peculiar 
honour,'*  t.  e.  with  tokens  and  emblems  of  his  subsequent  deification, 
an  honour  peculiarly  his  (Romulus's)  own.  Suo  honore^  therefore 
(erroneously  referred  to  Jupiter),  is  equivalent  to  ^  qui  ei  destinoAuM 
«ft." — 781.  Hufus  auspiciit.  Referring  to  him  as  its  founder. — 783. 
Septetnque  una,  &c.  Referring  to  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was 
built. 

784.  Berecyntia  mater.  "  The  Berecyntian  mother."  Referring  to 
Cybele,  called  Berecyntia  (Bepcjcvvria),  from  Mount  Berecyntus  in 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  particularly  worshipped. — 785.  Turrita. 
"  Turret-crowned."  Cybele  was  the  goddess  of  nature  or  of  the 
earth,  and  hence  her  crown  of  towers  is  a  type  of  the  earth. — 786. 
ZxBta  Deum  pariu,  Cybele  was  the  fabled  mother  of  the  gods. — 
Complexa,  **  Embracing,"  «.  e.  having.  Equivalent  to  kabent. — 787* 
Supera  alta  tenentes.  "  Occupying  the  lofty  mansions  above."  Sup- 
ply loca,  and  compare  the  Homeric  vnkpTaTa  SwfiaT'  ixovrtg. 

789.  Hie  Ccesar,  ^  Here  (is)  Caesar."  Alluding  to  Julius  Caesar.-— 
790.  Magnum  call  ventura,  &c.,  i.  e.  destined  to  come  forth  into  the  light 
of  day. — 792.  Augustus  Ccesar.  This  name  is  now  applied  by  the  poet 
to  his  imperial  patron  for  the  first  time.  It  was  assumed  by  him 
A.U.C.  727*  By  bringing  him  into  immediate  opposition  with  Ro- 
mulus, Virgil  prevents  any  parallel  being  drawn  between  the  merits 
which  he  is  pleased  so  poetically  to  ascribe  to  Augustus,  and  those  of 
any  other  Roman. — Divi  ^enus.  "  The  descendant  of  a  god."  The 
same  in  effect  as  Divi  Jidii  Ccesaris  filius,  Augustus  was  the  adopted 
son  of  Julius  Caesar,  having  previously  been  his  nephew. — Aurea 
eondet  scecula,  &c.  ''Who  shall  again  establish  the  golden  age  in 
Latium."  It  was  established  before  him  by  Saturn.  The  allusion  in 
the  text  is  to  the  universal  peace  which  Augustus  established  iu  the 
Roman  world. 

794.  Super  et  Garamantas,  &c.  The  preposition  super  has  here  the 
force  of  ultra.  The  Graramantes  were  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  over  whom  some  successes  had  been  obtained  by  L.  Cornelius 
Balbus.  The  mention  of  the  Indi,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the 
arrival  of  an  embassy  from  two  kings  of  India  (called,  by  Strabo, 
Porus  and  Pandion)  unto  Augustus  when  in  Syria. — 795.  Jacet  extra 
sidera  tellus,  &c.  "  That  land  lies,"  &c.  The  reference  is  not  to  the 
country  of  either  the  Garamantes  or  the  Indi,  but  to  the  land  lying 
beyond  these,  in  the  remote  south  or  south-east,  unto  which  Augustus 
is  to  carry  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms.  Virgil  probably  had  iu 
view  the  country  of  ^Ethiopia,  since  this  region  had  been  partially 
overrun  by  the  Roman  troops  under  C.  Petronius,  in  retaliation  for 
an  inroad  made  by  the  Ethiopians  into  Egypt  under  their  queen 
Candace. — Sidera.  The  constellations  of  the  zodiac  are  really  meant. 
— 796.  Anni  solisque  Ttas.  The  path  along  which  the  sun  is  supposed 
to  move  in  describing  the  circuit  of  the  year  ;  an  amplification  of  the 
idea  contained  in  sidera, 

797>  Hujus  in  adventum,  &c.  "  Through  dread  of  the  coming  of 
tills  one,"  &c.    The  flattery  here  bestowed  on  Augustus  accorded 
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well  with  his  own  superstitious  feelings.  The  basis  of  the  con»pliment 
appears  in  Suetonius  ( VU,  Aug.  94),  where  it  is  stated  that  a  few 
months  before  the  birth  of  Au^stus,  a  prodigy  occurred  at  Rome,  by 
which  it  was  indicated  that  *'  Nature  was  bringing  forth  a  king  for 
the  Roman  people." — 798.  Caspia  regna.  Alluding  in  particular  to  the 
Parthians,  whose  territories  to  the  north  bordered  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  alarm  here  ascribed  to  them  contains  an 
indirect  allusion  to  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  his  compelling,  namely,  the  Parthians,  by  the  terror  of 
his  name,  to  restore  the  standards  taken  by  them  on  the  overthrow 
of  Crassus.— 799.  MoBotia  tdlut,  "  The  Mseotic  land,"  i.  e.  the  Scy- 
thian tribes  around  the  Palus  Mseotis. — 800.  SepUmgemini  NUi. 
"  Of  the  sevenfold  Nile."  Alluding  to  its  seven  mouths. — TurhcoA, 
**  Are  filled  with  alarm."  Supply  aeae.  This  poetic  trouble  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  is  an  allusion  to  the  alarm  that  pervaded  Egypt, 
when  about  to  fall  under  the  power  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of 
Actium. 

801.  Neo  vero  Alcidetf  &c  According  to  the  poet,  neith^  Her- 
cules nor  Bacchus  traversed  so  Urge  a  portion  of  earth  as  is  that 
over  which  the  glory  and  the  arms  of  Augustus  are  destined  to  ex^ 
tend. — 802.  Fia^rit  ceripedem  licet,  &c.  **  Although  he  pierced  tlie 
brazen-footed  hind."  This  was  the  hind  with  brazen  hoofs  and 
golden  horns,  and  which  was  so  celebrated  for  its  speed.  Hercules 
was  occupied  a  whole  year  in  continually  pursuing  it. — FixerU,  Some 
commentators  make  a  diflBculty  here.  According  to  the  common- 
account,  Hercules  had  to  bring  the  animal  alive  to  Eurystheus,  and 
yet  he  is  represented  in  the  text  as  having  transfixed  it  with  an  ar- 
row. Servius,  therefore,  explains  foterit  by  sUxtuerit,  "  he  stopped," 
but  this  is  extremely  harsh  ;  and  besides,  Apollodorus  eiBpressly  says, 
ToKtifffag  trvvkfiake  (iL  5,  3).  A  partial  wounding,  in  order  to  arrest 
the  speed  of  the  animal,  appears  to  be  out  of  the  question  ;  since  the 
arrows  were  all  dipped  in  the  venom  of  Hydra,  and  sure  to  prove 
mortal  even  in  the  case  of  a  slight  injury.  The  only  way  to  solve 
the  difficuly  is  by  supposing  that  Virgil  followed  some  other  than  the 
common  account. 

Aut  Erymanthi.  Alluding  to  the  capture  of  the  Erymanthian  boar. 
— 803.  Et  Lemam,  &c.    The  destruction  of  the  Hydra. 

804.  Neo  qui  pampinetty  &c.  Alluding  to  the  expedition  of  Bacchus 
(Liber)  into  India  and  the  remote  £Uist.  The  movements  of  this 
deity,  on  the  occasion  here  referred  to,  were  far  more  marvellous 
in  reality  than  any  of  the  warlike  exploits  of  Augustus.  Accompanied 
by  Silenus,  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  Satyrs  and 
Bacchants,  he  achieved  the  conquest  of  India  without  a  blow.  Vir- 
gil, however,  contents  himself  here  with  merely  representing  the  god 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  the  reins  covered  with  vine-leaves,  and 
descending  from  Mount  Meros,  on  which  he  has  just  founded  the 
city  of  Nysa. — Pampineis,  "  Covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  vine."— 
Jugafiedit,  **  Turns  (or  bends)  the  yoke,"  i.  e.  directs  the  movements 
of  the  animals  yoked  to  his  car.— 806.  Et  dubUamus  adhue,  &c.  The 
verb  is  in  the  plural,  Anchisee  speaking  of  himself  as  well  as  his  son  ; 
but  the  latter  alone  is  in  reality  meant. — Virtutem  extendere  factit. 
**To  extend  our  glory  by  our  exploits."    So  Servius. 

808.  Qui  prooul  iUe  autem.  The  spirit  of  Numa  Pompilius,  the 
second  king  of  the  Romans,  now  appears  in  the  distance.  Qui  for 
quii, — Ramii  imignit  olivcB,    The  olive  was  an  emblem  of  peace,  and 
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is  here  worn  by  Numa  as  a  legislator  and  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
religion.— 809.  Sacra.  "  The  sacred  utensils."— iVo*eo  eniMS,  &c.  «  I 
begin  to  discern."  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  notoo,  and  how  well 
it  harmonizes  with  the  idea  implied  in  proeul.  The  spirit  of  Noma 
is  first  seen  in  the  distance,  and  is  then  merely  conspicuous  for  the 
olive  crown  which  it  wears  ;  but,  as  it  draws  nearer,  Anchises  begins 
to  recognise  the  individual  features  of  the  king. — Incanaque  meiUa, 
The  gray  locks  and  beard  of  Numa  indicate  that  he  was  to  reign  to  an 
advanced  age. 

811.  Cunbus  parvis,  &.C.  Cures  was  the  native  place  of  l^uma,  and 
a  small  town  of  the  Sabines.     The  fnagnum  imperium  was  Rome. 

812.  Cut  deinde  tubibit,  &c.  Construe,  eui  deinde  TuUus  subibU,  gm 
rumpety  &c. — 813.  Otia,  ^  The  long  repose,"  t.  e,  the  long  repose  en- 
joyed during  the  peaceful  reign  of  Numa.— 814.  Tullus,  Tullus  Hos- 
tiUus,  the  third  king  of  Rome. — Triumphit,  More  graphic  than  beUis 
would  have  been. — 815.  Jactantior  Ancus,  ^  The  too  vainglorious  An- 
cus."  According  to  the  account  given  by  Servius  from  Pomponius 
Sabinus,  Ancus,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  dissatisfied  that 
Tullus  should  hold  what  he  conceived  to  be  of  right  his  own,  he  being 
the  grandson  of  Numa,  a  circumstance  of  which  he  used  to  boast,  and 
therefore  threw  himself  on  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  determined 
to  de8trt>y  the  reigning  monarch  and  all  his  family.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  the  true  account.  Niebuhr  gives  a  better  solution  of 
the  matter  as  follows :  In  the  old  poems  Ancus  bore  the  epithet  of 
"  the  good  ;"  and  as  he  is  related  to  have  parcelled  out  conquered 
lands  among  the  people,  this  may  have  been  the  ground  of  the  epi* 
thet.  This  same  circumstance  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  induced 
the  more  aristocratic  Virgil,  from  an  ignorance  of  his  true  motives,  to 
charge  him  with  vanity  and  courting  popular  favour. 

817.  Tcirquinioi  reget,  ''The  monarchs  of  the  Tarquinian  line.*' 
Referring  to  Priscus  and  Superbus.  No  mention,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  made  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome. — Animamque  m- 
perbam,  &c.  Brutus  is  here  called  ^  the  avenger,"  as  having  avenged 
both  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia  and  the  cause  of  freedom. — 818.  Fas- 
cetque  reoeptos.  The  fasces  are  here  the  badge  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, which  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  kings  into  those  of  the 
consuls. — 819.  Soevasque  8ecuret,  Each  bundle  of  fasces  contained  at 
first  an  axe,  the  fasces  or  rods  for  scourging,  and  the  axe  for  be- 
heading. The  axes  are  here  called  "  unrelenting,"  because  by  them 
his  own  sons  were  beheaded. — 820.  Natosqus  pater y  &c.  When  the 
two  sons  of  Brutus  were  found  guilty  of  plotting  against  the  state, 
the  father,  as  consul,  not  only  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death,  but 
himself  looked  on  and  saw  the  sentence  put  into  execution. — Nota 
beUa  moventeSf  t.  e.  conspiring  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquina. 

822.  Infdix/  utounque,  &c.  ''Unhappy  (parent)  I  in  whatever 
light  posterity  shall  regard  these  deeds,  (still  with  thee)  love  of 
country  shall  conquer  (the  feelings  of  a  father),"  &e.  It  would 
seem  from  this,  that  in  Virgil's  time,  at  least,  there  was  a  differeoee 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  this  startling  deed. — Minora,  Supply  matu, 
— 823.  Laudum,  The  praises  of  the  good,  and  of  all,  in  fact,  who 
value  country  above  every  other  consideration. 

824.  Deeios,  The  two  Decii,  father  and  sou,  who  devoted  them- 
selves for  their  country,  the  former  in  a  war  with  the  Latins,  the 
latter  in  one  with  the  Etrurians  and  Gauls.  There  was  a  third  De- 
ciuB,  who  imitated  this  heroic  conduct  of  his  ancestors  in  the  war 
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with  Pyrrhus, — Drusosque,  M.  Livius  Salinator  Drusus,  distinguished 
for  his  warlike  services  in  the  second  Punic  contest ;  and  M.  Livius 
Drusus,  tribune  of  the  commons  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  The 
Drusi  were  an  illustrious  branch  of  the  Claudian  house,  and  to  it  be- 
longed Tiberius,  and  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Livia,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  distmguished  himself  by  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Germans. 

ScBvumque  securi  Torquatum.  Alluding  to  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus, 
a  Roman  commander,  who  put  his  son  to  death  for  disobedience  of 
orders. — 825.  Et  referentem  signa  Camillum,  i.  e.  recovering  the  stan- 
dards lost  in  the  battle  with  the  Gauls  at  the  river  Allia.  Camillus 
defeated  the  Gallic  invaders  of  his  country,  and  compelled  them  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  Capitol. 

826.  lUcB  autem,  '^  But  those  (souls)  yonder.''  Alluding  to  Julius 
Csesar  and  Pompey." — Paribus  in  armis.  Said  of  the  two  as  being 
both  Romans,  and  arrayed  in  Roman  arms.  Compare  Georgics,  i. 
490. — 827*  Concord€8  animcB  nunc,  &c.  '^  Souls  now  in  union,  and  (to 
remain  so)  as  long  as  they  are  covered  with  the  shades  of  night.*' 
Ceesar  and  Pompey  were  at  first  in  friendly  relations  with  each  other, 
and  the  poet  makes  this  friendship  also  to  have  characterized  their 
souls  in  Elysium.  Personal  ambition  subsequently  made  them  the 
bitterest  foes,  and  brought  unnumbered  evils  on  their  common 
country. — NocU,  It  seems  strange  to  talk  of  the  shades  of  night  in 
Elysium,  when  the  poet  has  just  informed  us  that  this  abode  of  the 
good  is  illumined  by  a  sun  of  its  own.  In  popular  belief,  however, 
the  lower  world  is  always  supposed  to  be  enveloped  in  gloom,  and 
it  is  to  this  belief  that  the  poet  here  sacrifices  a  more  accurate 
phraseology. 

830.  Aggenbut  sceer  Alpinit,  &c.  ^  The  father-in-law  descending 
from  the  Alpine  barriers  and  the  heights  of  Monoecus ;  the  son-in- 
law  furnished  with  the  opposing  forces  of  the  East."  The  father-in- 
law  is  Julius  Csesar ;  the  son-in-law,  Pompey,  who  married  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  former.  By  the  '^aggeres  Alpini"  are  meant  the 
Alps ;  by  the  arx  Monoedy  a  promontory  formed  by  the  Maritime 
Alps,  where  they  project  into  the  Sinus  Ligusticus,  or  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
On  the  promontory  was  a  temple  of  Hercules  Monoecus,  and  near  it 
a  harbour,  now  Monaco.  According  to  Virgil,  Csesar  passed  into 
Italy  by  crossing  the  Alps  near  this  promontory.  This,  however, 
was  not  true,  since  he  followed  a  different  route,  and  the  poet,  there- 
fore, would  merely  seem  to  have  mentioned  the  arx  Monaed  by  a 
kind  of  poetic  license,  that  he  might  connect  the  name  of  Hercules 
with  that  of  Julius  Csesar.— 831.  Adversis  Eois,  Pompey  drew  the 
principal  part  of  his  forces  from  the  eastern  provinces,  or,  more 
accurately  speaking,  those  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of  Italy,  in 
the  number  of  which,  therefore,  Greece  would  be  included. 

832.  Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta,  &c.  **  Do  not,  my  children,  do  not  make 
wars,  so  fierce  as  these,  familiar  objects  to  your  minds."  Gramma- 
rians call  this  an  hypallage,  for  ne  tantis  animot  ossueKite  heUi».  There 
is  no  need  whatever  of  having  recourse  to  such  a  view  of  the  matter, 
which  would  only  weaken  the  force  of  the  peculiar  construction  in 
which  the  poet  here  indulges.  Virgil  imitates,  in  this  passage.  Homer 
(II,  vii.  279),  where  the  aged  herald  Idseus  exclaims  to  Hector  and 
Ajax  when  engaged  in  single  eombat,  /ii^rert  Traloe  0iX(ii  iroXf/itZcrc 
Unth  /iaxccrOov.— 833.  Neu  patrio!  validas,  &c.    The  alliteration  in 
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this  line  is  remarkable,  as  if  the  poet  intended  by  the  very  sonnd  of 
the  words  to  express  abhorrence  at  the  deed. 

834.  Twjue  priory  &c.  Addressed  to  the  spirit  of  Csesar.  Why  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  tire  elemency  of  this  leader  is  explained  by 
the  words  geniu  qui  duels  Olympo.  Mercy  forms  a  conspicnous  attri- 
bute of  the  Divine  nature,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  characterize  all 
who  derive  their  origin  from  so  exalted  a  source. — Gtnus  qui  ducts 
Olympo.  The  order  of  descent  here  alluded  to  will  be  as  follows  :  1. 
Anchises,  the  spouse  of  Venus  :  2.  JBneas  :  3.  Ascanius  or  lulus  :  4. 
The  Gens  Julia,  to  which  Csesar  belonged.  Hence  we  see  why  An- 
chises, immediately  after,  calls  him  sanguis  meus,  **  my  own  blood,*' 
i.  e,  my  own  direct  descendant. 

836.  lile  triumphatd,  &c.  "  That  one  shall  as  victor,  in  tnumph 
over  Corinth,"  &c.  Literally,  **  Corinth  being  triumphed  over." 
The  allusion  is  to  Mummius,  the  destroyer  of  Corinth. — Capitoiia  ad 
alta.  The  triumphal  procession,  after  moving  through  different 
parts  of  the  city,  always  passed  up  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol, 
where  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Jupiter.— 837*  CcBsis  insignis 
Achivis,  Virgil,  as  will  readily  appear,  does  not  follow  any  certain 
order  in  his  historical  allusions.  He  would  seem  to  have  mentioned 
Mummius  in  this  passage,  not  because  he  was  in  any  respect  more 
conspicuous  than  others  of  the  Roman  commanders,  but  because  the 
name  of  this  general  affords  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Aehivi,  since  Mummius,  by  the  overthrow  of 
Corinth,  broke  up  the  AchcBan  league.  To  the  ears  of  a  Trojan,  this 
triumph  over  the  descendants  of  his  country's  bitterest  foes,  by  one 
of  his  own  posterity,  would  be  peculiarly  pleasing. 

838.  Eruet  Ule  Argos,  &c.  '  Alluding,  in  all  probability,  to  L. 
^milius  Paullus,  the  conqueror  of  Perses,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia. With  the  subjugation  of  this  kingdom  all  Greece  fell  under 
the  Roman  sway.  Hence  the  poet  says,  in  strong  language,  of  this 
commander,  Eruet  Ule  Argos,  Agamemnoniasque  Mycenas^  in  place  of 
totain  Qrceciam  suhiget.  Consult  note  on  i.  284. — 839.  JEaciden.  Re- 
ferring to  Perses,  a  descendant  of  ^Eacus  through  Achilles.  The 
royal  line  of  Macedonia  claimed  descent  from  Achilles  through  Plithia, 
the  mother  of  Philip  III.,  and  not  through  Olympias,  as  some  incor- 
rectly maintain. — Genus  armipotentis  Aehillei.  "Of  the  lineage  of 
Achilles,  mighty  in  arms."  The  allusions  here  are  marked  by  singular 
propriety.  The  very  descendant  of  the  terrible  Achilles  is  to  fall  be- 
neath the  prowess  of  Rome,  the  martial  daughter  of  Troy.— 840.  Aros 
TrojoB.  **  His  ancestors  of  Troy."  For  avos  Trojanos. — Templa  ei 
temerata  Minerva^.  For  et  temeratum  templum  MinertoB,  Alluding 
to  the  violation  of  Minerva's  temple  by  the  brutality  of  Ajax,  son  of 
Oileus.  Observe  here  the  employment  of  the  plural  to  depict  more 
forcibly  the  horrid  nature  of  the  deed. 

841.  Magne  Cato.  Cato  the  Censor,  not  Cato  of  Utica.  The  por- 
tion of  the  name,  in  the  vicinity  of  those  of  Cossus  and  the  Gracchi, 
plainly  shows  that  Virgil  alludes  to  the  elder  Cato. — TaciUum,  ^  Un- 
mentioned." — Cosse.  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus,  famed  for  having  been 
one  of  the  very  small  number  who,  in  the  course  of  Roman  historyy 
offered  up  the  spUia  opima.  The  spdia  opima  were  those  which  one 
commander  took  from  the  commander  opposed  to  him,  or,  to  quote 
Livy  (iv.  20),  "  qua!  dux  duoi  detrcuit,**  Romulus  offered  the  fint ; 
Cossus  the  second  (A.U.C.  317);  and  M.  Marcellus  (A.U.C.  632),  the 
third.    There  vreie  no  other  instances  besides  these. 
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842.  Crracchi  genus.  "The  race  of  Gracchus,"  i.  e.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  and  his  two  sons  Tiherius  and  Caius.  The  poet,  however, 
would  seem  to  allude  more  especially  to  the  father,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  second  Punic  war. — Geminos  Seipiadas,  "  The 
two  Scipios."  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  and  the  Younger.  Car- 
thage was  conquered  by  the  one,  destroyed  by  the  other. — 843. 
Clcidem  Libyce.  "  The  sconrge  of  Africa." — Parvoque  potertUm  Fabri- 
c'um.  "  And  Fabricius,  powerful  with  feeble  means."  Generally 
thought  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  story  of  Pyrrhus's  having  fruit- 
lessly attempted  to  bribe  him.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  refer 
rather  to  the  great  influence  enjoyed  by  him  in  the  state,  notwith- 
standing his  poverty.     So  Muenscher.     (Obs.  in  Virg,  JEn.  p.  27.) 

844.  Vel  te  sulco  Serrane  serentem,  "  Or  thee,  Serranus,  sowing  in 
furrow."  Alluding,  not  to  Cincinnatus,  as  some  suppose,  but  to  C. 
Atilius  Sen-anus,  who  was  found  thus  employed  when  intelligence 
was  brought  unto  him  of  his  having  been  elected  to  the  consulship. 
Pliny  says  that  he  obtained  the  cognomen  of  SeiTanus  from  this 
circumstance  :  "  Serentem  invenerunt  dcUi  honores  Serranum,  unde  cog^ 
n&meny  {H.  N.  xviii.  4.)  Virgil  appeal's  to  follow  this  account, 
improbable  though  it  is,  by  perpetrating  what  would  be  called  at  the 
present  day  a  play  on  the  name. 

854.  Quo  fessum  rapUis,  Fabii  ?  **^  Whifher,  ye  Fabii,  do  ye  hurry 
me,  exhausted  V*  i.  e.  with  difficulty  following  the  lengthened  glories 
of  your  line. — Tu  Maximus  ille  «,  &c.  **  Thon  art  that  Maxiraus, 
(greatest  of  the  name),  who  alone,"  &c.  Alluding  to  the  celebrated 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  sumamed  Cunctator,  who  saved  his  country  by 
his  wise  delay  in  the  contest  with  Hannibal.  The  term  Maximus  re- 
quires here  a  double  translation  :  first,  as  a  mere  proper  name ;  and 
secondly,  as  indicating  the  pre-eminence  to  which  the  individual  in 
question  was  entitled  among  the  other  members  of  the  line.  Here, 
again,  Virgil  would  appear  to  be  playing  on  the  name.^846.  Unus 
qui  nobis,  &c.  This  line  is  borrowed  from  Ennius. — Rem,  "Our 
state."     Equivalent  to  rempuUicam, 

847*  Exeudent  alii,  &c.  "  Others,  I  do  indeed  believe,  will  mould 
more  naturally  the  breathing  brass  ;  they  will  draw  forth  living  fea- 
tures from  the  marble."  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  Greeks,  who 
were  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  Romans  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
in  eloquence  and  literature. — Spirantia  ara.  Statues  of  bronze,  so 
skilfully  wrought  that  they  seem  to  breathe  and  live. — 848.  Vivos  de 
marmore  vuUus,  Marble  statues  that  appear  instinct  with  animation. 
— 849.  Coelique  meatus  deseribent,  &c.  "  And  will  describe  with  the 
(astronomer's)  rod  the  movements  in  the  heavens,"  &c. 

851.  Regere  imperio  populos.  "  To  rule  the  nations  with  authority." 
The  Roman  is  to  yield  the  palm  to  the  Greek  in  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature  ;  his  own  scene  of  action  is  to  be  the  battle-fleld,  where  he 
is  to  be  without  a  competitor  ;  and  his  true  and  only  employment  is 
to  reduce  all  nations  beneath  his  sway. — 852.  Paoisque  imponere  mo- 
rem.    **  And  to  impose  the  terms  of  peace." 

854.  Mirantibus.  "  To  his  wondering  auditors."  iEneas  and  the 
Sibyl. — 855.  Aspice  ut  insignis,  &c.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the 
celebrated  antagonist  of  Hannibal.  The  name  and  praises  of  this 
leader  naturally  serve  to  introduce,  a  few  lines  further  on,  the  men- 
tion of  the  young  Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus. — SpoUis  opimis. 
Marcellus  was  the  last  of  the  three  individuals  mentioned  in  Roman 
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history  as  havine  offered  up  the  spolia  opima.  He  slew  yiridomams, 
a  king  of  the  GaTli  Insubres. 

867.  Hie  rem  Romanamy  &c.  ''  This  one  shall  steady  the  Roman 
state." — TumuUu,  Alluding  to  the  inroad  of  the  Galli  Insubres  and 
their  allies.  Bellum  is  a  much  weaker  term  than  tumultus.  The 
latter  indicates  some  sudden  and  violent  interruption  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  exciting  wide-spread  alarm,  and  was  specially  employed 
by  the  Latin  writers  to  designate  a  war  in  Italy,  or  an  invasion  by 
the  Gauls.  (Consult  Cio.  Phil,  viii.  1.)— 858.  Equ€s,  ^  As  a  mounted 
leader."  Poetically  for  dux,  and  yet  containing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
reference  to  the  exploit  of  Marcellus  in  defeating  Yiridomams,  this 
having  been  a  battle  of  cavalry. — B^>dlem,  The  Galli  Insubres  had 
made  war  anew  after  a  peace  had  been  concluded  with  them. 

839.  Tertiaque  arma,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  tpolia  opima,  and  his 
having  been  the  third  who  offered  them  up. — Quirino,  Romulus. 
There  is  a  difficulty  here.  The  spolia  opima,  according  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Romulus,  were  to  be  offered  up  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Either, 
therefore,  the  religious  feelings  of  a  later  age  connected  Romulus 
with  Jove  in  this  very  rare  consecration,  or  else  we  must  seek  a  key 
to  the  difficulty  in  the  remark  of  Servius,  who  states  that,  by  a  law 
of  Numa,  spolia  opima  of  the  first  class  were  to  be  consecrated  to 
Jove  ;  of  the  second,  to  Mars  ;  and  of  the  third,  to  Qttirintu  or  Ro- 
mulus. The  opima  spolia  of  the  first  class  were  those  taken  when  a 
pitched  battle  had  been  fought.  Now,  as  the  contest  between  Mar- 
cellus and  the  Gauls  was  not  one  of  this  kind,  we  may  in  this  way 
account  for  the  arms  of  the  Gallic  king  being  consecrated  to  Romulus. 
(Consult  Heyne,  ad  loc,) 

860.  Una,  ».  e.  in  company  with  the  elder  Marcellus. — 861.  Egt^ 
gium  formd  juvejiem,  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  the  young  Marcellus,  the 
son  of  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  and,  consequently,  nephew  of  that 
emperor.  Augustus  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  and 
intended  him  for  his  successor;  but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  universally  regretted  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his 
piivate  character.  Augustus  had  frequently  entreated  Virgil  to  be 
allowed  a  perusal  of  the  ^neid  while  the  composition  of  the  poem 
was  going  on,  and  the  latter  had  as  often,  through  modesty,  declined. 
Prevailed  on,  at  length,  however,  by  these  importunities,  the  poet  re- 
cited to  him  the  sixth  book,  in  presence  of  Octavia,  the  mother  of 
young  Marcellus,  a  short  time  after  the  decease  of  the  latter.  In 
prospect,  very  probably,  of  this  recitation,  he  had  inserted  the  beau- 
tiful eulogium  which  we  are  here  considering,  and  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  premature  death  of  the  beloved  youth.  But  he  liad  skilfully 
suppressed  the  name  of  Marcellus  till  he  came  to  the  line  ^  Tu  Mar- 
cellus eris,"  &c.,  when  the  widowed  mother  swooned  away.  No  one 
can  even  now,  at  this  late  day,  read  them  unmoved.  Virgil  is  said 
to  have  received  from  the  afflicted  parent  10,000  sesterces  (dena  sa- 
tertia)  for  each  verse  of  this  celebrated  passage.  As  the  eulogium 
properly  commences  at  0  fMte !  ingentem,  &c.  (line  868),  and  termi- 
nates at  munere,  in  the  886th  line,  this  would  make  the  whole  sum 
received  by  the  poet  near  ,^7000. 

862.  Sedfrons  loBta  parum,  &c.  ^  But  his  brow  was  little  joyous, 
and  his  eyes  wore  a  dejected  expression."  These  symptoms  are  here 
meant  to  be  prophetic  of  an  early  death. — 863.  Virum.  The  elder 
Marcellus. — 866.  Quit  strepitiu  circa  comiium,    ^What  a  bustle  d 
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companions  (there  is)  around  him !"  This  indicates  his  great  popu- 
hirity. — Quantum  inttar  in  iptol  '^  What  nobleness  of  mien  in  him- 
self !"  So  Heyne.  Compare  the  remark  of  Emesti  {Oa/v,  Cio.  s.  v.) : 
**  Instar  semper  aliquam  magnUudinem  indicat  apud^optimos  Ktiptores,** 
The  ordinary  interpretation  is  as  follows:  ''How  great  a  lUceness 
(there  is)  in  him  (to  the  other)  !'*  t.  e.  to  the  elder  Marcellus.->866. 
J^ox  atra.     Night  is  here  typical  of  death. 

86H.  Ne  qucere,  i.  e.  seek  not  to  become  acquainted  with. — 869. 
Ultra,  i.  e.  beyond  a  mere  showing  of  him  to  the  world. — 870.  Este, 
equivalent  to  vivere, — 871.  With  visa  supply  esset, — Hceo  dona.  The 
plural  of  excellence,  the  allusion  being  to  Marcellus :  *'  this  most 
valued  gift"  Compare  the  explanation  of  NShden :  "  Marcellus  Bo- 
manis  donatus, — Propria.  Peculiarly  and  always  yours.  Equivalent 
toperpetua. 

872.  Quantos  Ule  virum,  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, near  Rome,  where  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  young  Marcellus 
vfere  celebrated.— 874.  Funera,  ''Funeral  rites." — Cum  tumulwn, 
&c.  The  remains  of  the  young  prince  were  deposited  in  the  splendid  ^ 
mausoleum  of  Augustus  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  This  mausoleum 
had  been  erected  by  that  emperor  A.U.C.  726,  in  his  sixth  consulship. 
— 875.  Nee  puer  Iliac&f  &c.  Neither  shall  any  youth  of  the  Trojan 
race  raise  the  Latin  fathers  so  high  in  hope,"  &c.  t.  e,  excite  such 
high  hopes  in  the  Roman  nation.  The  common  form  of  expression 
would  be  in  tantam  spem  toilet  avos,  Valpy  makes  spe  an  old  form  of 
the  genitive  here  for  spei,  and  governed  by  tantum.  This,  however, 
is  quite  unnecessary  :  spe  is  here  the  simple  ablative.  Compare  the 
Greek  IXirhtv  kiraipuv, 

878.  Heu  pietas  ?  &c.  i.  e.  what  piety  shall  be  his  !  what  integrity 
like  that  of  the  good  old  times  of  yore  ! — 880.  Seu  cum  pedes  iret,  &c. 
«.  e,  either  when  advancing  to  the  conflict  on  foot  or  on  horseback. — 
882.  Si  qua  fata  aspera,  &c.  "  If  in  any  way  thou  canst  break 
through  the  rigid  decrees  of  fate,  thou  shalt  be  a  Marcellus,"  t.  e, 
thou  shalt  prove  thyself  a  worthy  scion  of  that  noble  stock.  Consult 
note  on  hne  860. 

883.  Manibus  plenis,  "By  handfuls." — 884.  Purpureas  spargam 
floreSf  &c.  The  ancients  were  accustomed  on  certain  days,  to  crown 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  with  flowers. — Spargam.  Observe  the  force  of 
the  subjunctive  in  this  verb,  and  also  in  accumulem  aad/ungar.  The 
construction  is  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.  Consult  Matthiee,  G.  G.  § 
518,  and  Elmsley,  ad  Eurip.  Med,  1242.  Some  editors  supply  til, 
but  without  any  necessity  or  propriety. — Animamque  nepotis,  &c.  An 
elegant  poetic  construction,  for  hcec  dona  accumulem  in  anitnam  nepotis, 

SST,  Aeris  in  campis  laHs,  i.  e.  the  fields  where  dwell  airy,  shadowy 
forms.  Heyne,  ofiended  by  this  rather  unusual  form  of  expression, 
inteprets  aer  in  the  sense  of  darkness,  like  the  Homeric  drip.  But 
this  is  only  exchanging  one  difficulty  for  another,  since  the  regions  of 
£lysium  at  least  are  illumined  by  their  own  sun,  and  not  involved  in 
gloom. 

893.  Sunt  gemincB  Somni  porta.  This  fiction  is  borrowed  from  the 
nineteenth  book  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  line  562,se99.  and  probably  was 
of  still  earlier  origin. — 894.  Cornea,  With  our  improvements  in  the 
arts,  observes  Valpy,  horn  seems  a  rude  material ;  but  the  inventor 
of  the  fable  knew  none  more  transparent,  of  which  he  could  imagine 
gates  to  be  composed. —  Veri»  umbris.  "Unto  true  visions  of  the 
night,"  i,  e.  true  dreams.    Among  the  several  reasons,  ohserveB  a 
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commentator,  why  true  dreams  are  made  to  pass  through  the  horn 
gate,  and  false  ones  through  that  of  ivory,  the  most  plausible  appears 
to  be  this,  namely,  that  horn  is  a  fit  emblem  of  truth,  as  being  trans- 
parent and  pervious  to  the  sight ;  whereas  ivory  is  impenetrable  to 
the  vision. 

896.  Sed,  «  But  (through  this)."— 89?.  Ubi.  Standing  near  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  this  adverb  has  here  the  force  of  ibi. 
Some  MSS.  read  ibi  at  once. — 898.  Portaque  emittit  ebufnA,  The 
commentators  make  a  great  difficulty  here,  being  unable  clearly  to 
discover  why  Virgil  dismisses  MnetM  and  the  Sibyl  by  the  ivoiy 
gate,  this  being  the  one  through  which  false  dreams  pass  to  the  up- 
per  world.  The  answer  is  a  very  simple  one.  Neither  of  the  gates 
in  question  was  made  for  the  egi*ess  of  mortals,  and,  therefore,  the 
poet  might  cause  the  hero  and  his  companion  to  leave  the  lower 
world  by  whichever  one  he  pleased. 

899.  Viam  secat.  "  Moves  with  rapid  steps."  Compare  the  Greek 
rifivHv  oBov. — 900.  Turn  se  ad  Caieke,  &c.  Caieta  was  a  town  and 
'  harbour  of  Latium,  lying  some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Cumse. 
— Recto  limite.  Equivalent  here  to  recta  tid.  We  have  read  ^tmtfe, 
with  Heyne,  instead  of  lUore,  as  Wagner,  and  others  before  him, 
give  it.  The  presence  of  lUore  in  the  succeeding  line  favours  the 
change,  since  Virgil  could  hardly  have  used  the  same  word  a  second 
time  after  so  short  an  interval. 
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^  I.  Tu  qnoque,  &c.,  «.  e.  thou,  too,  as  well  as  Misenus  and  Pali- 
nurus.  (Compare  vi.  234,  381.)  According  to  the  poetic  legend, 
iEneas  buried  his  nurse  on  this  part  of  the  Italian  coast,  and  the 
promontory,  harbour,  and  city  of  Caieta  were  called  after  her 
name.  For  the  true  etymology,  however,  consult  Anthon's  Class. 
Diet. — LUoribus  nostris.  Referring  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  since  it  is 
the  poet  that  speaks.— 2.  ^temam.  The  promontory,  port,  and  city 
of  Gaeta  still  retain  enough  of  the  ancient  name  to  fulfil  this  poetic 
prediction. 

3.  Et  nunc  sercat  honos,  Ac.  "  And  still  even  now  thy  honoured 
memory  preserves  its  abiding- place,"  i,  e,  still  lingers  around  this 
spot.  Sedem  is  generally  regax^ded  here  as  equivalent  to  tepulcrum; 
but  the  meaning  which  we  have  assigned  it  seems  pre^JBrable. — Os- 
mgue  nomen,  &c.  "And  thy  name  marks  (the  spot  where)  Ay 
remains  (lie  interred)  in  great  Hesperia,  if  that  be  any  title  to 
renown,"  i.  e.  the  name  of  the  promontory,  port,  and  city  stand  in 
place  of  a  monumental  inscription. — 4.  Si  qua  est  ea  gloria.  Equiva* 
lent,  in  fact,  to  qucB  est  magna  gloria, 

7.  Tendit  iter  velis,  i.  e,  sails  onward  with  a  fair  wind. — 8.  Aipkmnt 
auro!,  &c.  "  The  breezes  freshen  towards  the  approach  <^  night'' 
So  Heyne  and  Binet. — 9.  Tretmdo  mb  lumine.  The  epithet  trtmmlo 
beautifully  describes  the  moonbeams  dancing  upon  the  top  of  the 
trater. 

10.  Prtmrna  OirccwB,  &.c.  Cv«i<i  was  fabled  to  have  inhaMted  an 
island  on  the  Italian  coaat,  «k>x^'vc^  C^«\a,  "tYc^SsS^tsA  ^«ma  afterwafds 
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connected  with  the  continent  by  accumulations  of  sand,  and  becaoM 
the  promontory  of  Circeii.— 11.  Dives.  Virgil  appears  to  have  had 
in  view  here  the  description  which  Homer  gives  of  the  wealth  and 
splendor  of  Circe's  abode.  (Od,  x.  210,  seqq.;  314;  1^99.;  348,  seqq,) 
— Inaecetsos,  ''That  ought  not  to  be  approached."  Equivalent  to 
inacctdendos.  The  groves  were  full  of  danger  to  those  who  entered, 
on  account  of  the  transformations  which  all  underwent  who  tasted 
the  cup  of  Circe. — Sdisfilia,  Circe  was  a  daughter  of  the  sun-god, 
according  to  both  Homer  and  Hesiod. — 12.  Betonat,  For  i'€ionar$ 
facit. 

Tectitque  tuperbis.  According  to  Homer,  the  palace  of  Circe  was 
in  the  centi-e  of  the  grove. — 13.  Vrit  odoratum,  &c.  **  Burns  the 
fragrant  juniper  for  a  nocturnal  light,"  i,  e.  to  give  light  during  the 
night  season,  while  she  plies  the  loom.  On  such  occasions  the  wood 
ivas  placed  in  a  sort  of  brazier,  called  sometimes  ignitahvlum. — Ce- 
drum.  The  cedrus  of  the  Romans,  and  KkSpoe  of  the  Greeks,  was, 
according  to  the  best  botanical  authorities,  a  species  of  juniper. — 14. 
Arguto  tenues,  &c.  The  epithet  arguto  refers  to  the  sound  made  by 
the  shuttle  in  passing.  Trapp  :  ^  While,  through  the  slender  web  | 
Her  whistling  shuttle  flies  along  the  loom." 

16.  Exaudiri.  "  Were  distinctly  heard."  The  historical  infinitive, 
taking  the  place  of  the  imperfect. — Irat,  "  The  angry  cries." — 18. 
tSwvire.  ^  Were  raging."  Historical  infinitive  again. — FonncB  mouf' 
norum  Inporum.  "  Wolves  of  vast  size." — 19.  Potentibut  herbit.  "  By 
potent  herbs,"  i.  e.  by  the  juices  of  magic  herbs  which  she  had  mixed 
together  in  her  cup.    Compare  Milton's  Comus  : 

"  My  mother  Circe  with  her  Syrens  three, 
Culhng  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs." 

— 20.  Induerat  in  vuUus,  &.c.  *'  Had  transformed  into  the  visages  and 
bodies  of  wild  beasts."  Induo  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  clothing  or 
arraying  one  in  any  garb  or  covering.  Circe  here  clothes  them  with 
the  form  of  animal&  The  cup  of  Circe  is  a  type  of  the  degrading 
effects  of  sensuality. 

21.  QucB  monstra  talia.  *'  So  monstrous  a  fate  as  this,"  «.  e,  so  un» 
natural  a  change. — 24.  Prceter  vadafervida,  i.  e.  past  the  island,  which 
projected  like  a  promontory,  and  around  the  point  of  which  the  wavea 
were  always  more  or  less  agitated. 

26.  LtUea.  "  The  saffron-hued."  Equivalent  to  erocea.  Compare 
the  Homeric  cpoKOTreirXo^,  as  applied  to  Aurora. — 27.  Posuere,  "  Be> 
came  stilled."  Supply  sese. — 28.  Et  in  lento  luetantur,  &c.  *'  And  the 
oars  struggle  in  the  placid  marble  of  *he  deep."  Marmor  is  here 
applied  to  the  sea,  not  with  any  reference  to  solidity,  but  as  indicating 
a  bright  and  polished  surface.  This  usage  comes  into  the  Latin  from 
the  Greek.  Homer  calls  the  bright  sea,  shining  beneath  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  fiapfiapkriv  ii\a.  Hence,  also,  we  have,  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  other  writers,  ttovtoq  fAapfiapog  and  rd  ndpfiapa  vovrov. 
From  this  the  Latin  poets  made  mannora  pelagi,  as  Catullus,  for 
example,  because  fidpfiapos  nsrpoe,  i.e.  XtvKOQ  ("white"),  is  in 
Latin  marmor. 

TonscB.  Agreeing  with  a/rbores  understood,  and  referring  properly 
to  branches  of  trees  shorn  of  their  foliage,  &c. ;  and  then  to  oars. 

29.  Ingentem  Ineum.    Virgil  makes  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  Ita 
mouth,  to  have  been  covered  at  this  early  period.  V\\\\\!^v^n4Qik)^^ 
and  historical  acoouots  would  seeca  to  contoa  €i[i^  aA«rax«&^  «a^  ^>^ 
Z  2 
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description.  In  the  territory  of  Laurentum,  moreoYer,  where  JSneas 
landed,  there  was,  in  more  ancient  tiroes,  a  dense  growth  of  bay- 
trees  (launis),  whence  both  the  territory  and  city  derived  their 
name. — 30.  Huno  inter.  **  Between  this,"  i.  e,  with  the  grove  on 
either  side.— 32.  VaricB,  "Of  varied  plumage." — 36..i<Vi(vio  tuc- 
cedit  opaco,  ^neas  enters  the  mouth  of  the  stream^  and  disembarks 
in  the  territory  of  Laurentum. 

37*  Nunc  age,  qui  reget,  &c.  A  new  invocation  here  takes  place, 
on  the  important  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  iEneas  in  Italy. — Erato. 
The  muse  of  amatory  poetry,  here  invoked  by  the  poet,  in  allusion, 
probably,  to  the  union  of  iEneas  and  Lavinia,  on  which  turns  the 
denouement  of  the  poem. — Qui  reges,  Latinus,  Tumus,  and  Mezen- 
tius. — QucB  tempora  rerum,  "  What  complexion  of  the  times."  This 
alludes  to  the  public  relations  between  the  different  communities; 
while  status  points  to  the  state  of  things  in  each  particular  one. — 43. 
Tyrrhenamque  manum.  ''And  the  Tuscan  bands."  Alluding  to  the 
story  of  Mezentius. — 46.  Majus  opus  moveo,  "  1  enter  upon  a  greater 
task." — Virgil,  after  having  imitated  the  Odyssey  in  the  first  six 
books  of  his  poem,  announces  that  he  intends  to  raise  his  strains.  He 
is  now  to  take  the  Iliad  for  his  model. 

47.  Huno  FaunOy  &c.  The  race  of  Latinus  is  carried  back  by  the 
poet  to  Saturn  its  founder,  who  reigned  in  Latium  during  the  golden 
age.  From  Satura  came  Picus ;  from  Picus,  Faunus. — Genitwrn. 
Supply /wM«j.— 48.  Pater.  Supply  eroi.— 49.  Te  refert.  "Cites  thee." 
— Tu  sanguinis  tUtimus  auctor.  "  Thou  art  the  remotest  author  of  his 
line." — 61.  Primdque  ariens,  &c.  "  But  one  (son),  just  rising  into 
life,  was  snatched  away  in  the  first  (bloom  of)  youth." — 62.  Observe 
the  force  of  the  imperfect  in  servabat.  She  was  expected  to  preserve^ 
being  as  yet  merely  heiress  to  the  throne. 

66.  Avis  atavisque  potens,  i.  e,  powerful  in  a  long  line  of  ancestry. 
Tumus  was  descended  from  Pilumnus,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  who  married 
Danafe',  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  when,  banished  from  her 
father's  palace,  she  came  into  Italy  with  an  Argive  colony.  Tumus 
was  the  son  of  Daunus,  king  of  Apulia,  by  Yenilia,  the  sister  of 
Amata,  queen  of  Latinus. — ^lem  regia  conjtue,  &c.  ''  Whom  the  royal 
spouse  (of  Latinus)  strove  to  have  connected  as  her  son-in-law  (with 
'  her  line)."     With  adjungi  supply  sibL 

69.  Tecti  medio.  "  In  the  centre  of  the  palace."  Virgil  here 
speaks  in  accordance  with  Roman  customs,  and  makes  the  palaoe 
of  Latinus  to  have  had  an  implumum,  or  open  space  in  the  coitre. 
As  the  Romans  frequently  planted  trees  in  this  central  courts  so 
here  we  find  a  bay-tree  growing  in  the  impluvium  of  the  palace  of 
Latinus. — In  penetralibus  oftw.  "In  a  deeply-retired  court."— 60. 
Sacra  comam.  "  Of  sacred  foliage."  The  whole  tree  was  sacred,  and 
the  foliage,  of  course,  untouched.  Hence  sacra  comam  is  equivalent 
to  frondibus  intactis. — Metu,  "With  (religious)  veneration." — 6S. 
Laurentesque  ah  ed,  See.  By  eolonis  are  meant  the  natives  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  who  belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  aborigines.  The 
poet  makes  them  to  have  been  called  Laurentes  from  the'tangle  lamms 
found  here.  The  more  common  account  says  that  the  conntryy  dtj, 
and  people  were  styled  Laurentum,  Laurentes,  &c.,  from  the  dense 
woods  of  bay-trees  that  covered  the  face  of  the  land. 

66.  Obsedere.  "  Beset."  From  obsido.  This  verb  denotes,  not  so 
much  a  settling  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  as  a  swarming  around  it.  A 
part  only  settle  on  it  at  last,  the  remainder  hanging  down  from  it 
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like  a  closter  of  grapes,  an  appeanuuse  expressed  in  Greek  by  the 
adverb  porpvSov. — Pedibtu  per  muttta  nexis.  **  With  their  feet  linked 
one  to  another." — 67-  Ramo  frondente  pependit,  "  According  to  Pliny 
(H.  N.  ix.  17),  bees  swarming  and  settling  on  a  bay-tree  were  a  bad 
omen.  They  were  also  thought  to  afford  a  sinister  presage  when 
appearing  in  any  sacred  place,  or  on  the  tent  of  a  commander. 

69.  Et  partes  petere,  &c.  "  And  a  host  from  the  same  parts  (whence 
came  the  bees),  seeking  the  same  parts  (unto  which  they  winged 
their  way),  and  ruling  as  masters  from  the  very  summit  of  our 
citadel."  As  the  Trojans  were  to  come  from  the  Lower  ur  Tuscan 
Sea,  the  bees  must  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  from  that  same 
quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allusion  in  partes  easdem  is  to  the 
summit  of  the  tree ;  and  as  the  bees  took  possession  of,  and  hung 
down  from  the  top  of  this,  so  the  Trojans  were  to  bear  sway  from 
the  very  citadel  of  Laurentum. — 70.  Dominarier,  Old  form  for 
dominari, 

71.  Castis  ctdolet  dum,  &c.  ''While  the  virgin  Lavinia  kindles  up 
the  altars  with  the  hallowed  brands."  Adoleo  properly  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  rising,  ascending,  or  heaping  up.  Hence  the  meaning 
properly  is,  ''causes  the  flames  to  arise  from  the  brands  on  the 
altar." — 74.  Omatum.  "  As  to  her  attire."  The  accusative  of  nearer 
definition,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek. — 77*  Vulcanwn.  Metonymy, 
for  ignem.  . 

78.  Ferri,  "  Was  regarded  (by  the  soothsayers)."  Historical  in- 
finitive for  ferdnxtur, — 80.  Ipsam,  "  That  the  princess  herself." 
Lavinia  is  here  put  in  opposition  to  the  nation  at  large,  as  indicated 
by  populo, — 81.  Oraeula  Fauni,  &c.  "  Goes  to  the  hallowed  oracle  of 
Faunus,  his  prophetic  sire."  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural  in 
oractda, — 82.  Lucosque  sub  aUA,  &e.  The  oracle  of  Faunus  was  in  a 
thick  grove  below  the  springs  or  fountain  of  Albunea,  which  last 
were  on  the  hill  of  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  and  likewise  surrounded  by  dense 
woods.  The  springs  of  Albunea  were  the  largest  of  the  sources 
whence  were  formed  the  Albtdcs  AqiuB,  and  the  name  Albunea,  as 
well  as  that  of  AlbulcB  Aquce,  has  reference  to  the  whitish  colour  of 
the  water,  which  is  of  a  sulphureous  character,  and  emits  a  noisome 
stench.  According  to  Bonstetten,  the  Aoqua  solforata  d'AUieri  now 
answers  to  the  ancient  Albunea.  The  AlbulcB  Aquas  flow  into  the 
Anio. — Altd  Albuned.  According  to  Cluver,  the  fountain  of  Albunea 
is  of  unknown  depth. 

83.  Nemorum  quae  fnaxima,  &c.  "  Which,  greatest  of  the  forest- 
streams,  resounds  with  its  sacred  fountain,  and,  buried  in  shade,  ex- 
hales a  noisome  stench,"  i.  e,  a  noxious,  mephitic  gas,  produced  by 
tlie  sulphureous  character  of  the  soil.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion.  Heyne  at  first  explained  nemorum  by  a  reference 
to  the  Greek  idiom,  "through  the  grove,"  like  Kard,,  or  Bid.  rov 
aXaovQ,  for  iv  oKotu  Afterward,  however,  he  proposes  the  following, 
which  we  have  adopted  :  "  Albunea  (aqua),  qucB,  maxima  {aquarum) 
nemorum,  sonat  sacro  fonte.**  Bonstetten,  following  Probus,  makes 
Albunea  here  the  name  of  a  forest,  not  of  a  fountain,  an  explanation 
which  Wagner  thinks  removes  the  whole  difiiculty.  But  what  meaning 
are  we  then  to  attach  to  lucos  sub  altd  Albuned  (sUvd)  1 

85.  (Enotria  tellus.  Put  for  Italy  in  general.  Consult  note  on  i. 
532.-88.  Inoubuit.  Referring  to  the  priest.  This  lying  down  in 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  responses  was  termed  incubatio, 
iyKoifiriffiQ,    Heyne  makes  the  priest  and  the  individual  consulting 
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the  oracle  both  lie  down  in  the  temple.  Latinus  lies  down  in  the 
temple,  because  in  him  the  functions  of  king  and  priest  were  com^ 
bined.— 91.  Atque  imis  AcherotUay  &c.  ^  And  addresses  the  deities 
and  manes  of  the  lower  world,  in  the  furthest  depths  of  Avemus." 
Adieron  here  stands  for  the  deities  and  manes  of  the  world  below,  and 
Avemua  for  the  lower  world  itself,  of  which  it  formed  one  of  the 
entrances. 

94.  Tergo,  For  tergoribus.—9^,  Connubiis  natam  tociare  Laiinii,  i,  e, 
in  wedlock  to  a  Latin.  Connnibiia,  the  plural  for  the  singular,  as  more 
solemn.  So  thalamia  for  ihalamo,  and  generi  for  gener, — 97.  Thalamit 
neu  crede  pcmjUU,  i,  e,  and  reject  the  nuptial  arrangements  already 
made  for  the  union  of  thj  daughter  with  Tumus.  This  prince,  al- 
though  a  Rutnlian,  belonged  to  the  great  Latin  race,  and  hence  was 
excluded  by  the  words  of  the  oracle  from  the  hand  of  Lavinia. — 98. 
Extemi  generi.  "A  foreign  son-in-law."— fibn^in*.  **  By  his  de- 
scendants.— 100.  Becurrens,  "At  his  rismg  and  setting."  — 101. 
Ooeanum  utrumque.  The  Eastern  and  Western  oceans.  A  flattering 
allusion  to  the  extent  of  the  Roman  power  under  Augustus,  who, 
while  in  the  East,  had  received  ambassadors  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus. 

103.  PremU.  Equivalent  to  eelat.— 106.  Qramxneo  ah  aggere,  **To 
the  grassy  bank  (of  the  Tiber)."  The  preposition  ah  refers,  Uterally, 
to  the  bank  as  the  quarter  whence  the  firm  hold  proceeded. 

109.  ^  adorea  liba,  &c.  '<And  place  along  the  grass  wheaten 
cakes  beneath  the  viands  (so  Jove  suggested),  and  heap  up  with  wild 
fruits  the  Cereal  base,"  i.  e.  the  wheaten  base,  in  allusion  to  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  husbandry.  These  cakes  were  made  of  wheaten  flour, 
with  honey  and  oil,  and  were  generally  used  on  sacred  occasions. 
They  were  circular,  and  marked  off  into  four  quarters  by  a  cross 
drawn  on  the  surface. — 110.  Jupiter  Ule.  Literally,  **that  Jupiter," 
i.  e,  who  had  been  their  guide  and  counsellor  in  all  their  wanderings. 
— 111.  Solum,    So  termed,  because  on  this  the  food  was  laid. 

112.  Ut  vertere  monus,  &c.  "  When  a  scantiness  of  food  drore 
them  to  turn  their  bites  against  the  small-sized  cake,"  &o. — 114. 
Violare,  When  meat  was  placed  before  a  peraon  at  table  on  cakes  or 
bread,  used  as  plates  with  us,  to  eat  this  bread  or  cake  was  deemed 
inauspicious.  That  violare  here  has  some  such  reference  to  sacred 
things  and  their  violation,  appears  plain  from  the  presence  of  cmdad- 
bus  in  the  succeeding  clause. — Orbem.  The  whole  surface  of  the  round 
cake.— 115.  Crusti  fakUis,  The  cake  is  called  <*  fated,"  because  it 
indicated  their  fortunes. — Quadris,  "Quarters."  Consult  note  on 
line  109. 

117.  Nee  plura  aUudens,  "Norjoking  further  unto  (those  around).*' 
Observe  the  force  of  ad  in  composition. — Ea  rox,  "  This  (casual) 
remark." — 118.  Tulii  finem,  "  Announced  the  termination." — 119. 
Ac  stupefcustus  numine  pressit.  "  And  astounded  at  the  (strange)  fnl* 
filment  of  the  prediction,  mused  (for  a  moment  upon  it)."  Heyne 
explains  pressit  by  "  checked  his  son."  This,  however,  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  poet,  since  Ascanius  had  already  checked  himself,  m 
is  shown  by  the  words  nee  plura  aUudens.  It  is  better,  therefore,  widi 
Wagner,  to  supply  animo  after  pressit,  making  the  full  expression  to 
be  Ti)oem  animo  pressit,  as  we  have  explained  it.  . 

121.  0  fidi  TrojcB  Penates,  They  had  predicted  unto  him,  in  the 
dream  mentioned  in  a  previous  book,  that  he  should  reach  Italy  ia 
the  course  of  his  wanderings.    (Compare  iii.  163,  segq,) — 1^.  B^pdik 
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**I  recollect.**  Supply  memoriA, — Andiises  fatorum,  &c.  There  is 
some  difficulty  here.  Anchises  had  nut  foretold  this  occurrence,  but 
the  Harpy  Celseno,  unless  we  suppose  that  it  formed  part  of  the  con- 
versation between  the  father  and  son  in  the  world  below.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  as  Heyne  thinks,  that  the  fable  of  the  Harpies  was 
interwoven  into  the  poem  by  Virgil  after  its  completion,  and  that  the 
hand  of  death  prevented  him  from  adapting  other  parts  of  his  work 
to  that  episode. 

125.  Aooisis  dapibus.  ^  Thy  provisions  being  expended." — 126.  It 
is  better  to  make  sperare  depend  in  construction  on  VMimntOy  than  to 
regard  it  as  the  infinitive  for  the  imperative. — 128.  lUa  fames, 
"  That  hunger  of  which  he  spoke."— 129.  ExUiis.  **  To  our  afflic- 
tions." Equivalent  to  CBrumnit,  Tissot  charges  Virgil  here  with 
inadvertence.  How  could  one  who  had  heard  the  Sibyl  speak  of 
fierce  and  bloody  conflicts  still  remaining  to  be  encountered  in  Italy, 
imagine  that  his  troubles  were  soon  to  Imve  an  end  ? 

131.  Q,uas  loea,  &c.  "  What  places  are  these  V'— 132.  I>iten(u 
"  Different  routes."  Supply  itinera  or  loca. — 133.  Paterat  is  here 
more  poetic  than  vinum. — 134.  Et  vina  reponite  mensis.  **  And  replace 
the  wine  on  the  tables,"  i.  e,  and  renew  the  banquet  Heyne  makes 
reponite  equivalent  merely  to  apponite ;  in  which,  however,  he  is  re- 
futed by  Wagner,  whom  we  have  followed. — 140.  DupUeet  pareMtet, 
Alluding  to  his  two  parents  :  Venus  among  the  gods,  Anchises  in  the 
regions  below. 

141.  Glarus.  **ln  a  serene  sky."  Thunder  in  a  serene  sky  was 
regarded  as  a  good  omen. — 143.  Manu  qtuUiens,  The  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  cloud  is  compared  to  a  thunderbolt  brandished  by  the 
father  of  the  gods. 

144.  Diditur,  *^  Is  spread."  A  Lucretian  term,  which  many  of 
the  copyists  have  corrupted  into  dicitur  and  deditur, — 147*  Vina  co- 
ronant.    Consult  note  on  i.  724. 

149.  Urbem.  The  city  of  Laurentum.— 150.  Divern,  "  Taking 
different  routes."  Compare  line  132. — Haic  fontis  stagna,  See,  **(They 
learn)  that  these  are  the  standing  waters  of  the  Numician  fountain." 
Supply  reseisountf  implied  in  explorantf  tlus  latter  verb  being  here 
equivarent  to  explorant  animo  et  comperiunt,  Heyne  makes  the  '*  Nu- 
mician fountain  "  and  its  ^  stagnay'  as  here  alluded  to,  identical  with 
the  river  Numicius,  near  Laviniura.  Wagner,  however,  shows  this  to 
be  incorrect.  The  Numicius  of  Vii^il  is  always  spoken  of  by  him  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Tiber,  whereas  the  Lavinian  Numicius  was  fifteen  Roman  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  stream.  The  itagna  foniis  Numiot,  therefore,  would 
seem  rather  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Stagno  di  Leoante,  Ac- 
cording' to  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Numicius  here  meant  is  the 
stream  connecting  the  lake  or  pool  with  the  sea,  and  by  the  sktgna 
fontis  NumifA  are  meant  the  waters  proceeding  from  the  springs  or 
sources  of  the  river,  and  which  spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent 
territory. 

152.  OrdAne  ab  omni.  ''  From  every  rank."  Donatus  says,  ex  otnni 
muUitudine;"  but  Servius,  more  correctly,  ^ex  omniqualikite  dignita- 
turn :  quod  apud  Romanos  in  legatione  miUendd  hodieque  aervatur" — 
153.  Augutta  ad  mcenia  regis,  Laurentum,  the  capital  of  Latiuus. — 
Oratores.  *<  Ambassadors." — 154.  Bamis  veUOos  Palladia  <mnet. 
"Bearing  all  fillet-decked  branches  of  olive."  Literally,  "all  be- 
decked with  branches  of  olive."  Suppliants  were  accustomed  to  carry 
Z  4 
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branches  of  olive  (a  tree  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  the  symbol  of 
peace),  with  fillets  of  fine  wool  or  other  materials  appended  thereto  ; 
wool,  however,  was  commonly  preferred.  These  branches  being 
carried  in  the  hand,  and  the  fillets  or  mttce  hanging  down  over  the 
hands  of  the  bearers,  the  expression  manus  velatce,  <'  hands  covered 
or  veiled,''  arose  among  the  poets,  and  hence,  also,  the  term  vdatnetUa 
became  applied  to  the  *'rami  vittati**  themselves.  Compare  tlie 
Greek  expression  in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  (line  3), 
hcrripioiQ  KXadoiviv  e^fore/ificvoi,  and  the  Greek  usage  in  the  case  of 
the  verb  aTB^etrOai. 

167.  Ipse.  Mneas, — Maenia.  The  place  here  indicated  is  said 
to  have  been  afterward  Troja  and  Ccutrum  TrojcB.  {Heyne,  Excurs.  3, 
ad  Lib.  vii.)  The  position  of  the  camp  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
plan  given  in  Wagner's  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  415.  It  fronted  the  sea, 
•between  which  and  it  a  plain  intervened.  Its  right  rested  on  the 
Tiber,  where  the  fleet  lay  ;  its  left  on  the  '' sktgna  fontis  NwnicV  In 
the  rear  was  marshy  ground,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  stagna, — 158. 
Moliturque  locum.  **  And  builds  upon  the  spot."  Equivalent  to  tee- 
toque  in  loco  molitur. — Prxmasque  in  litore  sedes.  ^  And  (this)  his  first 
settlement  on  the  shore."  Heyne  explains  pritnas  by  **  in  primd  litom 
parte"  but  he  is  refuted  by  Wagner. 

■  161.  Juvenes.  ''  The  warriors."  Applied  generally  to  the  ^centum 
oratores.** — 163.  Exercentur  equis.  Virgil,  who  always  loves  to  flatter 
the  national  pride  of  the  Romans,  ascribes  here  a  high  antiquity  to 
the  exercises  of  the  Roman  youth  in  the  Campus  Martius. — Domi- 
tantque  in  pulvere  currut.  *'  And  break  the  car-bearing  steeds  in  the 
dusty  plain." — 165.  Cursuque  ictuque  lacessunt.  '*  And  challenge  one 
another  in  the  race,  and  in  pugilistic  encounter."  Ictu  here  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  refer  to  archery  and  hurling  the  javelin  ;  and  Ser- 
vius  explains  it  hy  jacuUUione,  But  mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  bow  and  javelin;  we  have  therefore  referred  it  to  exercises  in 
pugilism. 

167.  Ingewtet  viros.  ^  That  men  of  lofty  port."  Ingentes  is  here 
merely  ornamental.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  heroic  age,  or 
with  heroic  races,  is  of  lofty  bearing,  and  exceeds  ordinary  bounds. 
• — 169.  Medius.    **  Surrounded  by  his  court." 

'  172.  Horrendum,  &c.  **  Awe-inspiring  by  reason  of  its  (sacred) 
woods,  and  the  religious  veneration  of  early  days."  This  building 
stood  on  the  Acropolis  of  Laurentum,  and,  as  was  customary  in  the 
case  of  temples,  and  often  of  palaces,  was  encompassed  by  a  sacred 
grove  or  wood.— I7I.  LaurewttB  Begia  Pici.  This  structure  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  palace  of  Latin  us,  the  reigning  monarch,  and  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  (line  59).  . 

173.  Fasces,    The  fasces,  or  badges  of  Roman  consular  authority, 

>are  taken  for  the  emblems  of  kingly  power.  The  Romans  derived 
the  fasces  from  Vetulonia,  a  city  of  Etruria  ;  and  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  common  to  several  of  the  early  nations  of  Italy.  As  to 
lower  the  fasces  was  deemed  a  mark  of  respect  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  magistrate,  so  here  *'  to  raise "  them  is  a  type  of  kingly 
sway.  Consult,  as  regards  the  fasces,  note  on  vi.  818. — 174.  Omen. 
A  custom  sanctioned  by  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  deemed,  con- 
sequently, of  propitious  influence.     Its  observance,  it  was  thought, 

•  would  ensure  a  recurrence  of  the  prosperity  of  previous  reigns.  So 
Heyne. 

.    jobe  Hits  euria  templum.    ^  This  hallowed  structure  was  a  1 
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house  unto  them.*'  The  buildiDg  is  called  templttm,  not  because  it 
was  actually  one,  but  from  its  venerable  character,  and  the  religious 
associations  connected  with  it.  The  idea  in  the  text  is  a  Roman  one, 
the  curias  being  all  sacred  structures. — 175.  Ariete,  Put  for  any 
victim. — 176.  Perpetuu  mensis,  '*  At  the  long  tables."  Perpetuia 
here  is  a  much  stronger  epithet  thau  longis,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
table  joining  table  in  long  succession. 

177'  Ex  ordine.  In  the  order  in  which  the  persons  represented 
had  succeeded  to  each  other. — 178.  AtUiquA  e  eedro.  "  Of  ancient 
cedar."  The  poet  carefully  observes  propriety  even  in  relation  to 
the  material  employed,  statues  of  wood  being  earlier  than  those  of 
stone. — 179.  Vitisatar.  **  The  vine-planter,"  t.  e,  the  first  planter  of 
the  vine  in  Italy.  This  term  is  borrowed  from  the  old  poet  Accius, 
in  whose  fragments  it  occurs  {ap.  Maorch.  v.  3). — Gurtam  servans,  &c. 
**  Having  a  curved  pruning-knife  at  the  base  of  his  statue,"  t.  e.  pre- 
serving in  the  pruning-knife,  which  lay  at  the  base  of  his  statue,  a 
memorial  of  his  introduction  of  the  vine.  The  statue  of  Sabinus,  if 
an  ancient  one,  as  is  here  stated,  would  be  shaped  like  one  of  the 
class  termed  Hermse,  that  is,  it  would  consist  of  a  human  head,  placed 
on  an  oblong  and  erect  block  of  wood,  tapering  off  below,  and  having 
no  arms.  Virgil  here  assigns  to  Sabinus,  in  the  falx  or  pruning-knife, 
what  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  badge  of  Saturn.  Very  probably 
he  had  some  early  Italian  legend  in  view.  Some  commentators,  very 
incorrectly,  join  curvam  servans  sub  imagine  falcem  with  .Batumusque 
senex. 

181.  Vestibulo.  The  vestibulum  did  not  properly  form  part  of  the 
house  among  the  Romans,  but  was  a  vacant  space  before  the  door, 
forming  a  court,  which  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  house, 
and  was  open  on  the  fourth  to  the  street. — Ab  origine,  "  From  the 
origin  of  the  race." 

183.  In  postibus.  The  Donaria  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
not  only  from  the  antCB,  but  likewise  from  the  door-posts  and  lintels 
of  their  temples  ;  as  well  as  of  palaces,  which,  like  the  present,  par- 
took of  the  sanctity  of  temples. — 186.  Criske  capitum.  "  Helmet- 
crests."  Consult  note  on  i.  468. — Et  portarum  ingentia  daustra. 
'<  And  massive  bars  of  city-gates." — 186.  Rostra,  Consult  note  on 
L35. 

187.  Ipse  Quirinali  lituo,  &c.  "  (There)  Picus  himself,  tamer  of 
steeds,  sat  with  his  Quirinal  augur*s-wand,  and  attired  in  his  short 
and  girt  up  trabea,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  wielded  a  sacred 
shield."  Quirinali  lituo  is  the  ablative  of  manner,  and  requires  no 
ellipsis  of  the  preposition  cum  to  be  supplied.  Neither  is  there  any 
necessity  of  our  supposing  a  zeugma  in  succinctus,  or  of  supplying 
some  such  form  as  instructus*  Consult  note  on  iv.  517.  Quirinali  is 
generally  explained  as  referring  to  Romulus,  who,  in  a  later  age,  re- 
ceived the  epithet  of  Quirinus,  after  his  apotheosis,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  skilled  in  augury.  This  is  all  very  unsatisfactory,  if  not 
positively  incorrect.  It  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  attributes  and 
worship  of  Janus,  who  bore  the  name  of  Quirinus  (the  defendant  and 
combatant  by  way  of  excellence)  long  before  the  time  of  Romulus. — 
Lituo.     For  the  shape  of  the  lUuus,  consult  note  on  i.  392. 

Pared  succitictus  trabe&.  The  trabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with 
purple  horizontal  stripes  (trabes),  Servius  mentions  three  kinds  of 
trabea :  one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was  sacred  to  the  gods  ;  another 
of  purple  and  white ;  and  another  of  purple  and  saffron,  which  be- 
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loDMd  to  angun.  The  purple  and  white  tmbea  was  a  royal  robe, 
and  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  text.  It  was  worn  by  the  Latin 
and  early  Roman  kings,  and  is  especially  assigned  by  the  poets  to 
Romnlus.  It  was  also  worn  by  the  consuls  in  public  solemnities, 
such  as  openine  the  temple  of  Janus.  (Compare  line  612.) — 188. 
8ueein§tus,  Re&rring  to  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  wearing  the  toga, 
sometimes  called  the  oinetus  Gabinut,  by  which  mode  it  was  girded 
up  and  made  shorter.  It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the  toga 
itself  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  its  outer  edge  round  the  body,  and 
tying  it  in  a  knot  in  front. 

AneiU.  The  sacred  shield  carried  by  the  Salii.  According  to  the 
ancient  authorities,  it  was  made  of  bronze,  and  its  form  was  oval,  but 
with  the  two  sides  receding  inward  with  an  even  curvature,  and  so  as 
to  make  it  broader  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle.  The  original 
ancile  was  said  to  have  fallen  ftrom  the  skies  in  the  time  of  Noma. 
To  secure  its  preservation,  Numa  ordered  eleven  other  shields  to  be 
made  exactly  like  it.  These  twelve  aHoilia  were  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Mars  Gradivus,  and  were  taken  from  it  only  once  a  year,  on  the  ka- 
lends of  March.  The  feast  of  the  god  was  then  observed  during  several 
days ;  when  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  carried 
the  sacred  shields  about  the  city,  singing  songs  in  praise  of  Mars, 
Kuma,  and  Mamurius  Veturius,  who  made  the  eleven.  They  at  the 
same  time  performed  a  dance,  in  which  they  struck  the  shields  with 
rods,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  voices  and  with  the  movements  of 
the  dance. 

189.  Equum  domitor.  In  imitation  of  the  Homeric  iirirSSafws, — 
Pious,  He  was  changed  into  a  bird  called  tncus,  after  his  own  name 
(a  species  of  woodpecker),  having  purple  plumage,  and  a  yellow  ring 
around  its  neck.  The  woodpecker,  into  which  he  was  thus  trans- 
formed, was  of  great  use  in  augury,  in  which  art  this  king  excelled ; 
and  this  gives  us  the  key  to  the  whole  fable. 

Conjux.  Equivalent  here  to  amans. — 190.  Venam  renenis,  **  Changed 
by  her  magic  herbs."  Compare  Ovid,  in  relating  this  same  leg«nd : 
**j8i  non  evanuit  omnis  Herbarwn  mriut,**  (Met.  xiv.  356.) 

196.  Auditi,  i,  e.  already  well  known  to  fame. — 197.  Aut  eujm 
tgetOei,  •**  Or  (yourselves)  in  need  of  what." — 203.  Satumi  gmUm, 
i,  e.  the  race  among  whom  Saturn  once  dwelt. — 204.  Haud  vinclo  neo 
Ugibus,  &c.  ^  Just  neither  from  constraint,"  i.  «.  living  in  conformity 
with  the  pattern  of  justice  and  piety  established  by  Saturn  in  the 
Crolden  Age. 

205.  Fama  est  obscurior  annis.  So  many  years  have  gone  by  that 
the  tradition  has  become  an  obscure  one,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
confined  to  only  a  few  old  men  of  the  Auruncan  nation.  The  Aumnei 
belonged  to  the  stem  of  the  Aboriginesw — 206.  His  agris.  Refeiring 
to  Italy  generally,  since  Dardanus  did  not  come  firom  Latium,  but 
Etruria.  (Compare  iii.  167,  seqq.) — 207>  Penetr&rilt.  Observe  the 
employment  of  the  subjunctive  in  expressing  a  tradition. — :M)8.  Thm- 
damque  Samon,  Dardanus,  on  leaving  Italy,  passed  first  into  Samo- 
thrace,  and  thence  into  Asia  Minor. — 209.  Hino  ilium  Corytkiy  Ac 
Dardanus,  having  become  deified  after  death,  is  honoured  with  a 
throne  in  the  skies  and  an  altar  on  earth.—  CorytM,  Consult  note  on 
iii.  170. 

212.  Ilioneus.  He  was  the  speaker,  also,  it  may  be  reraembeKsd,  in 
the  first  interview  of  the  Trojans  with  Dido.  (Compare  L  ttl.)-*- 
tJ5.  Neosidus  regione  viof,  &c.,  i.  e,  nor  has  any  error  in  tlw  <  ~ 
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vation  of  the  stars,  nor  any  mistake  as  regards  the  coast,  led  ns  out 
of  our  true  course. — 217.  QftCB  maxima  qtwndam,  &c.  ''  Which  the 
sun,  as  he  journeyed  from  the  extremity  of  the  heavens,  used  once  to 
behold  as  most  powerful."  The  expression  extremo  Olympo  refers  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  eastern  horizon,  over  which  tne  sun  was 
supposed  to  climb  with  his  chariot  at  the  commencement  of  his  daily 
course.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the  text  is  simply  this,  *'  a  kingdom 
once  most  powerful  in  the  East." 

222.  Quanta  per  Idaos,  &c.  "How  violent  a  tempest,  poured, 
forth  from  the  cruel  Mycenae,  has  traversed  the  Idaean  plains ;  by 
what  destinies  impelled  the  respective  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia 
have  come  into  collision  ;  he  hath  heard,  both  if  the  extremity  of 
earth  removes  any  one  (from  the  rest  of  his  species)  by  means  of 
the  encirclins:  Ocean  ;  and  if  the  zone  of  the  scorching  sun,  outspread 
between  the  four  other  zones,  separates  any  one  (from  the  abodes  of 
men)." 

223.  Tempegtai,  Alluding  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  invasion  of  Asia 
by  the  Greeks,  headed  by  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Mycenae. — 
225.  Tdlus  extrema.  The  poet  probably  had  in  view  some  such  spot 
as  **  Ultima  Thule,**  though  the  express  mention  of  it  by  name  would 
have  been  unpoetical  in  this  place. — Refiuo  Oceano,  The  reference 
is  to  the  Ocean  encircling  some  remote  island,  and  appearing  to  be 
poured  bcu^  into  ittelf.  So  Wagner. — 227.  Plaffa  solit  iniqui.  Lite- 
rally, "  the  region  of  the  intemperate  sun."  The  too  intense  heat  of 
the  sun  is  here  indicated  by  an  epithet  implying  unfaimesi  of  appor- 
tionment. The  ancients  believed  the  torrid  zone  to  be  uniit  for 
human  habitation  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat;  and  they  as- 
signed it  vast  tracts  of  arid  sand,  which  separated  it  from  the  other 
zones.  Hence  the  peculiar  force  of  extenta.  The  four  other  zones 
are  the  two  frigid  and  the  two  temperate. 

228.  Diluvio  ex  illo.  "  After  that  deluge  (of  calamity)."  The  term 
diluvio  keeps  up  the  idea  implied  in  tempestas  (line  223). — 229.  DU 
sedem  exiguam,  &c.  They  ask  a  resting-place  for  their  national 
deities,  since,  wherever  the  statues  of  these  are  allowed  to  remain, 
there  they  themselves  will  find  a  home. — Litusque  innoouum,  See, 
"  And  a  tract  of  shore  without  injury  to  any  one." 

235.  Siw  fde^  &c.  "  Whether  any  one  has  made  trial  of  it  in 
plighted  friendship,"  &c. — Fide,  In  amity  ;  to  which  the  right  hand 
of  iEneas  was  pledged. — ^241.  Hue  repetit,  &c.  "  Hither  Apollo  recalls 
us,  and  urges  us  on."  Commentators  find  a  difficulty  here  in  assigning 
a  nominative  to  repetU,  when  no  such  difficulty  ought  to  exist.  The 
allusion  to  Apollo  is  perfectly  plain.  Compare,  moreover,  iii.  94, 
Beqq.,  and  iv.  345,  teqq.  The  pointing  of  the  common  text  is  decidedly 
erroneous,  namely,  a  comma  after  ortus,  and  a  semicolon  after  re- 
petit.  This  would  make  the  verb  repetit  refer  to  Dardanus,  and  spoil 
the  sense.  Equally  incorrect  is  it  to  understand  ^neas  as  a  nomi- 
native.— 242.  Fontis  vada  saora  Numict.  Consult  note  on  line  150. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  piece  of  water  the  ancient  Latins  would 
seem  to  have  worshipped  one  of  their  national  divinities,  whom  the 
Romans,  at  a  later  day,  confounded  with  JupUer  Indtges,  or  the 
deified  iEneas,  this  warrior  having  been  fabled  to  have  fallen  in 
battle  on  the  banks  of  a.  river  named  Numicius.  Hence  the  epithet 
''sacred"  applied  to  the  stream  mentioned  in  the  text.  (Compare 
Heyne,  Exoun,  iii.  ad  lib,  7.) 

2^43.  Dot.  EeferriDg  to  iEneas,  and  recalling  our  attention  to 
Z6 
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line  221  :  ''  Troius  Mneat  tua  not  ad  litAina  mint,^  There  is  cer- 
tainly some  negligence  liere  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  for  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  sentence,  dot  ought  to  refer  to  Apollo.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  speech  was  found  in  an  unfinished 
state  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  and  would  have  been  revised  had  the 
life  of  Virgil  been  spared. — 243.  FortuncB  parva  priorit  mu»era. 
**  (Some)  humble  gifts,  (memorials)  of  former  fortune." — 245.  Hoe 
auro.  **  From  this  golden  buwl."  The  first  present  consists  of  a 
golden  patera  for  libations.  Consult  note  on  i.  729. — 246.  Hoo  Priami 
ffotamen  erat,  "  This  was  borne  by  Priam."  With  these  words  we 
must  suppose  that  Ilioneus  delivers  the  sceptre  to  Latinus  ;  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  gestamen  must  carry  with  it  a  general  allusion  to 
the  wearing  of  royal  insignia,  for  it  applies  also  in  some  degree  to 
both  tiarat  and  vestes.  So  we  would  say  in  our  idiom,  '*  this  was 
borne  by  Priam,  this  was  worn  by  him,  and  also  this,"  presenting  at 
the  same  time  the  three  gifts  in  succession. 

247.  Tiarcu,  The  tiara  here  meant  was  the  same  with  the  Phry- 
gian bonnet,  formed  with  lappets  to  be  tied  under  the  chin,  and  dyed 
purple.  It  was  made  of  a  strong  and  stiff  material,  and  was  of  a 
conical  form,  though  bent  forward  and  downward. 

248.  Iliadumque  labor,  vestes.  **  And  (these  royal)  robes,  the  work 
of  Trojan  females,"  i.  e.  embroidered  by  them.  Compare  the  Greek, 
Jpya  yvvaUtttv, 

249.  Defaa  Latinus  obtutu,  &c.  Observe  the  gradation  in  this 
picture.  We  have  first  the  countenance  directed  downward  ;  then 
the  look  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  and  lastly  the  rolling  eye  expressive 
of  deep  and  earnest  thought. — 251.  Purpura  piota.  '*  The  embroidered 
purple."  Referring  to  the  Iliadum  labor  testes, — 252.  Sceptra  Priameia, 
Plural  of  excellence.  The  sceptre  of  Priam,  with  all  its  interesting 
associations. — 253.  Quantum  in  connubio  natcB,  &e,  '*  As  much  as  he 
muses  on  the  nuptials  and  bridal  couch .  of  his  daughter."  Chnnubio 
thalamoque  form  here  a  kind  of  poetic  pleonasm.  Compare  ii.  571 : 
"  Armentalis  equae  mammiset  l-acte  ferino,^* — 255.  Hunc  Ulumfaiis,  &c. 
'*  That  this  was  that  one,  come  from  a  foreign  land,  who  was  por- 
tended by  the  fates  as  his  son<in-law,  and  was  called  into  his  king- 
dom with  authority  equal  to  his  own,"  i,  e,  was  called  to  share  his 
kingdom. 

259.  The  term  incepta  refers  to  the  union  of  his  daughter  Lavinia 
with  Mneas  ;  and  augurium  to  the  prophecy  of  Faunus. — 262.  DivUit 
vher  agri,  &c.  "  The  fertility  of  a  rich  soil,  or  wealth  such  as  that  of 
Troy." — 266.  Pars  mihi  pads  erit,  &c.,  t.  e.  it  shall  be  in  my  eyes  no 
small  advance  towards  peace  and  friendship  to  have  once  grasped  the 
hand  of  your  king,  iEneas. — Tyranni.  This  term  is  used  here  in  its 
old  and  good  signification,  as  equivalent  to  rex.  Compare  the  Greek 
usage  in  the  case  of  rvpavvos. 

268.  Gentis  nostrce.  Referring  to  the  Italian  nation  generally.— 
269.  Patrio  ex  adyto  sortes.  **  Oracular  responses  from  my  father's 
shrine."  Referring  to  the  oracle  of  Faunus. — 270.  Generos.  Plural 
of  excellence.  *'  A  powerful  son-in-law." — 272.  Hunc  Ulum  po$oert 
fata,  &c.  '*  I  both  think  that  this  is  that  one  whom  the  fates  demand, 
and,  if  my  mind  augurs  aught  of  the  truth,  I  take  him  (unto  me  as 
such)."  Opto,  as  Heyne  remarks,  can  here,  from  the  nature  of  the 
context,  have  no  other  meaning  but  that  of  digo  or  ompfaetor,  or 
generum  probo, 

276.  Ordine,    ^  In  order,"  i.  e,  one  after  another,  withoat 
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by  any  individual.— 277.  InstroOos  oaro  alipedes,  &c.  "  Wing-footed 
coursers  overspread  with  purple  and  embroidered  housings,'*  i.  e. 
with  embroidered  purple  housings.  AUpedes,  a  figurative  expression 
to  denote  great  swiftness.  They  appeared  to  fly  rather  than  to  run. 
— 2'apetis,  The  same  as  ephippia.  They  were  sometimes  rendered 
more  ornamental  by  the  addition  of  fringes. 

278*  By  monUia  are  here  meant  chains  resembling  those  called 
torques.  Consult  note  on  v.  559.  MonUe  otherwise  means  a  neck- 
lace.—279.  Tecti  auro  fuhumf  &c.  '^  Profusely  decked  with  gold, 
they  champ  the  yellow  gold  beneath  their  teeth,"  i,  e.  the  bits  are 
also  golden.  The  bit  was  conmionly  made  of  several  pieces,  aud 
flexible,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  horse's  mouth.  When,  however,  the 
steed  was  intractable,  it  was  taught  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit 
which  was  armed  with  protuberances  resembling  wolves'  teeth,  and 
hence  called  lupatum  (scil,  frcBnum). 

280.  Geminosque  jugales.  *^  And  a  pair  of  steeds  yoked  to  it" 
Jugcdw  properly  means  **  fit  for  the  yoke,"  i.  e.  broken  in  to  draw  a 
chariot  or  other  vehicle. — 281.  Spirantes  naribus  ignem.  In  figurative 
allusion  to  their  descent  from  the  steeds  of  the  Sun.  The  coursers 
that  drew  the  chariot  of  the  sun  were  with  the  ancient  poets  the  type 
of  all  that  was  spirited  and  excellent  in  steeds. — 282.  Illorum  de 
gente,  &c.  **  Of  the  race  of  those  which  the  inventive  Cu:ce  caused 
to  be  produced  without  the  knowledge  of  her  sire  (the  sun-god),  a 
spurious  breed,  from  a  substituted  mare,"  i.  e.  the  steeds  in  question 
were  begotten  by  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  without  the  knowledge 
of  that  deity,  upon  an  ordinary  mare  sent  surreptitiously  by  Circe, 
the  daughter  of  Phoebus.— Z>(^a^.  Equivalent  to  soUers  or  ingeniofa. 
The  same  epithet  is  applied  by  Ennius  to  Minerva. — 283.  Patrifu- 
rata.  Literally,  **  having  stolen  from  her  sire,"  i.  e.  having  done  the 
thing  by  stealth  as  far  as  her  parent  was  concerned. — Nothos.  Where 
the  father  is  known,  the  term  nothua  is  applied  to  an  illegitimate 
child  ;  where  unknown,  gpurius. 

284.  TalibiM  jEneadce,  &c.  ^  After  such  gifts  and  words  on  the 
part  of  Latinus,"  &c.  Observe  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  ablative 
here.  It  is  the  same,  in  fact,  as  tcUibits  donia  a  Latino  ouxeptit  ver- 
bisque  dictis. 

286.  Inachiis  ab  Argis.  ''From  Inachian  Argos."  So  called  from 
Inachus,  who  was  said  to  have  founded  it.  Argos  was  one  of  Juno's 
favourite  cities,  and  she  must  be  supposed  to  be  passing  from  it  here 
in  order  to  visit  some  other  cherished  spot,  perhaps  Carthage. — 287- 
Aurasqtie  invecta  tendnxt.  ''And,  borne  onward  (in  her  car),  was 
holding  possession  of  the  regions  of  air,"  i.  e.  and  was  moving  along 
through  the  air  in  her  chariot. — 288.  Ek  ex  cethere  longi,  &c.  "  When 
from  afar,  out  of  the  sky,  even  from  the  Sicilian  Pachynus,  she 
espied  in  the  distance,"  &c.  Juno  at  the  time  was  passing  through 
that  part  of  the  heavens  which  lay  directly  above  the  Sicilian  pro- 
montory of  Pachynus.  From  this  elevated  point  she  espied  Latium 
in  the  distance,  and  marked  the  scenes  that  were  passing  there. 

291.  Fixa.  "  Transfixed."— 293.  Fatis  cofUraria  nostris,  &c.  The 
fate  of  Juuo  is,  that  she  cannot  prevent  the  fate  allotted  to  the  Tro- 
jans.— 294.  Num  Sige'is  occumbere  campisy  See.  "  Could  they  fall  on 
the  Sigsean  plains,"  &c.,  i.  e,  have  they  not  fallen  on  the  plains  of 
Troy  ?  have  they  not  been  dragged  into  captivity  I  have  they  not  been 
wrapped  in  the  very  flames  that  consumed  their  city !  and  have  they 
not,  despite  all  this,  made  their  way  in  safety  through  the  midst  of 
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armies  and  flames  ?  This  passage  is  imitated  from  Emiius  :  ^  Qua 
neque  Dardanei*  campeis  potuere  perire,  \  Nee,  cum  capta,  capi ;  imo, 
eum  eomhustaf  oretnari" — Sigeis  cawpii.  A  general  name  for  the  plains 
around  Troy,  derived  from  the  promontory  of  Sigeum.  Consult  note 
on  ii.  312. 

297.  At  credo,  unea  numina,  &c.  The  tnun  of  thought  is  as  follows: 
But  probahly  they  have  thus  escaped  in  consequence  of  my  divine 
power  being  completely  exhausted  in  punishing  them,  or  because  my 
hatred  is  now  completely  sated  !  why,  in  very  truth,  I  have  been  con- 
stantly pursuing  them  ;  I  have  chased  them  over  every  sea  ;  I  have 
opposed  myself  unto  them  everywhere ;  and  it  has  done  do  good 
whatever.  The  clause  from  a^,  credo,  &c.,  to  quiem,  is,  as  will  be 
perceived,  bitterly  ironical. — 299.  Quinetiam  pairid,  &c.  ^  Nay,  I 
have  even  dared  with  hostile  spirit  to  pursue  them,"  &c. 

302.  Qairf  Si/rtes,  &c.  Compare  i.  146  ;  iii.  656,  &c.— 303.  Pro- 
/uk.  When  several  substantives,  partly  singular  and  partly  plural, 
come  together,  the  poets  are  fond  of  making  the  verb  agree  with  the 
last  of  the  singular  nouns.— 304.  Securi  pelagi  atque  foeL  ^  Regardless 
of  the  ocean  and  of  me." 

Mars  perdere  genUm,  &c.  Servius  gives  us  the  explanation  of  tiiis 
legend.  Pirithotis,  monarch  of  the  Lapithee,  had  forgotten  Mais  in 
his  invitation  to  all  the  gods,  and  also  to  the  Centaurs,  to  be  present 
at  his  marriage  with  Hippodamia.  The  god  of  war,  in  consequence, 
caused  the  quarrel  to  arise  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithee,  which 
ended  in  an  open  and  bloody  conflict.  The  expression  perdere  gentem, 
&c.,  must  either  be  regarded  as  poetical  exaggeration,  since,  according 
to  the  common  account,  the  Lapithse  proved  victorious  over  the  Cen- 
taurs, or  else  Virgil  follows  some  other  version  of  the  fable. — 305. 
Lapithum.    Contracted  for  LapUkarum. 

Concessit  in  iras,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  story  of  (Eneus,  and  his  neg- 
lect of  Diana  in  not  inviting  her  to  the  celebration  of  his  harvest- 
home  feast.  Qliis  brought  about  the  famous  Calydonian  boar-hunt, 
and  the  war  between  the  Curetes  and  iEtolians,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  city  of  Calydon  suffered  much,  and  was  nearly  taken  by  the 
foe.  Consult  Anthon's  Class.  Diet.  s.  v.  CEneus  and  Meleager. — 307* 
Q;uod  scelus  aut  Lapithas,  &c.  *'  Either  the  Lapithse,  or  Calydon  de- 
serving what  so  severe  a  punishment  V*  An  imitation  of  Greek  con- 
struction, where  two  separate  clauses  are  blended  into  one.  Thus 
the  full  form  of  expression  will  be,  06  quod  scelus  aut  LapUhae  tantan 
pcenam,  aut  Calydona  merentem  f  Hence  scelus  in  the  text  becomes 
equivalent  to  soeleris  pcenam^  or  to  pcenam  itself. — Merentem.  Observe 
the  participle  here  in  the  singular  number,  and  agreeing  with  Ccd^- 
dona,  although  LapUhas  precedes. 

309.  Potui,  '<  Could  endure."  Equivalent,  in  some  degree,  to 
sustinui.  Heyne  :  ^'Sustinui:  semd  in  eum  locum  me  demiei  ut  omnia 
auderem,**  Servius  makes  infdix  equivalent  to  nocens  or  irata.  But 
tliis  appears  forced. — Quce  memet  in  omnia  fterti.  "  Who  have  turned 
myself  to  all  expedients,"  i  e,  have  had  recourse  to,  &c. — 311.  Quod 
usquam  est,  i.  «.  whatever  divine  power  there  may  be  anywhere,  even 
in  the  world  below. — 312.  Ackeronta.  "  The  gods  below."  Acheron, 
the  river  of  the  lower  world,  taken  for  the  deities  that  bear  sway 
there. 

313.  Dabitur.  Supply  mtAt.— 314.  Immota  conjux,  '<  Unalterably 
his  spouse."  Immota,  to  be  rendered  as  an  adverb,  though  agreeing, 
Id  fact,  with  eonjux, — 316.  Trahere,  ^  To  protract." — 318.  J)o<a6fl!^ 
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t.  e,  thy  dowry  shall  be  paid  in. — Pronvha,  '^  As  the  goddess  who  is  to 
preside  over  thy  nuptials.*'  Bellona,  the  goddess  ol  war,  will  here 
take  the  place  of  Juno  herself.     Consult  note  on  ir.  166. 

319.  Nee  faux  tantum,  &c.  *^  Nor  did  the  daughter  of  Cissens  alone, 
pregnant  with  a  torch,  give  birth  to  nuptial  fires  ;  her  own  offspring, 
too,  shall  prove  the  same  to  Venus,  and  a  second  Paris,  and  a  fire* branch 
deadly  to  Troy  again  rising  from  its  fall." — 320.  OiM9eu,  Hecuba, 
the  daughter  of  Cisseus  and  wife  of  Priam.  She  dreamed  that  she 
was  delivered  of  a  blazing  torch,  and  her  dream  was  accomplished  in 
her  bringing  forth  Paris,  who  kindled  the  war  which  destroyed  his 
country.~321.  Qiitn  idim  Veneri,  &c.  iEneas,  also,  is  to  prove  a 
funeral  torch  for  the  fortunes  of  his  followers. — Paris  alter,  ^neas 
is  to  prove  a  second  Paris,  in  not  only  bringing  ruin  on  his  re- 
maining countrymen,  but  in  making  a  woman  (Lavinia)  the  cause  of 
the  conflict — 322.  lUddita,    Consult  note  on  iv.  344. 

323.  Terras  petivit.  She  now  alters  the  course  of  her  chariot,  and 
descends  to  earth. — 326.  Crimina  noxia.  All  crimes  are,  in  truth, 
more  or  less  harmful ;  still,  however,  the  poet  here  adds  the  epithet 
noxia,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  desire  of  harming  others 
was  peculiarly  innate  iii  this  goddess. — Cordi.  '*  Are  a  source  of  de- 
light."   Supply  sunt. 

327.  Sarores.  Her  sisters  were  Megsera  and  Tisiphone.  All  three 
were  daughter  of  Acheron  and  Night. — 329.  Tarn  mobvcb  fades.  The 
Furies  generally  were  accustomed  to  assume  different  shapes  for 
terrifying  and  punishing  the  wicked. — Tot  puUulai  atra  cdubrts.  The 
Furies  were  commonly  represented  with  snakes  instead  of  tresses 
sprouting  forth  from  their  heads. 

331.  Hunc  mihi  da  proprium,  &.c.  **  Grant  me  this  labour  (that  is) 
peculiarly  thine  own,"  i.  e.  that  accords  so  well  with  thy  peculiar 
attributes,  and  comes  so  naturally  within  thy  province. — 333.  AmHre, 
**To  circumvent."  In  vulgar  English  phrase,  **to  get  around." — 
334.  Obsidere.  *'  To  get  possession  of."  From  o&»m£o.— 336.  Tu  ver- 
hera  tectis,  &c.  Wagner  refers  verbera,  not  to  inflictions  of  punish- 
ment, but  to  domestic  strife  and  collisions  ;  and  funereas  faces  to  the 
bloodshed  consequent  on  these.  This  is  also  the  explanation  given 
by  Donatus. — 337.  Nomina  miUe.  Alluding  to  the  different  forma 
which  she  assumed,  from  time  to  time,  fur  the  purpose  of  making 
mischief,  and  the  different  appellations  which  she  in  consequoice 
received. 

336.  Foecundum  conetUe  pectus.  *'  Ransack  thy  fruitful  bosom,"  t.  e, 
thy  bosom  fruitful  in  mischief. — 339.  Compositatn.  ^  That  has  been 
concluded."— Oimtna  belli.  ^  The  deeds  of  violence  that  give  rise  to 
war."     Crimina  is  much  stronger  than  eaustu  would  have  been. 

341.  Eann.  ^  Instantly."  On  the  commands  of  the  superior  gods 
no  reply,  but  instant  obedience  was  given. — Gorgoneis  infecta  venenis, 
^  Steeped  in  Gorgonian  poisons."  The  reference  appears  Xn  be  to  the 
snakes  that  formed  her  tresses,  like  those  that  encircled  the  head  of 
Medusa. — 342.  Tyfranni,  For  regis.  See  note  on  line  266. — 343. 
ToGdum.  Servius  takes  this  as  equivalent  to  toimle.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  connect  it  at  once  in  construction  with  limen.  The 
threshold  of  Amata's  apartment  becomes  a  silent  one,  in  allusion  to 
the  deep-seated  care  to  which  she  is  a  prey.  Aroata  was  the  wife  of 
Latinus,  and  sister  to  Venilia  the  mother  of  Tumus,  and  was  desirous 
of  bringing  about  the  union  between  her  daughter  Lavinia  and  Tur- 
Iiu8.~346.  Coqu^mt.    ^  Kept  disquieting."    So  Heyne. 
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346.  Huie.  "  At  her."  Equivalent  to  in  hane,  but  with  the  addi- 
tional idea  of  **  for  her  harm."— 348.  Quo  furibunda  domum,  &c.  ''  In 
order  that,  transported  to  fury  by  the  monster/'  &c. — 349.  lUe.  Refer- 
ring to  the  serpent. — Et  Iceria  pectora.  ^  And  over  her  polished  breast." 
Hejme:  '*  Laevia  epitheton  egregie  dekctum,  ut  serpentia  lubricum  lapmm 
•adfinet.** — 350.  Volv'Uur  attactu  nulla,  &c.  *'  Rolls  on  with  impercep- 
tible touch,  and  escapes  the  observation  of  the  raging  queen." — 351. 
J^  tortile  coUo,  &c.  The  snake  becomes  a  torques,  or  twisted  orna- 
ment of  gold  around  her  neck.  Consult  note  on  v.  559. — 352.  Fit 
longa  taenia  vittce.  ^  It  becomes  ther  band  that  forms  the  long  fillet.'' 
The  allusion  is  to  a  fillet,  encircling  her  tresses  and  hanging  down  long 
behind. 

354.  Lues.  The  corrupting  effect  of  the  serpent's  breath,  and  the 
yenom  with  which  it  comes  loaded  is  termed  "  humid,"  or  "  damp," 
the  breath  itself  being  humid. — 355.  PertentcU.  A  well-selected  term. 
The  serpent  is  only,  as  yet,  operating  from  without  The  verb,  there- 
fore, is  of  milder  import  than  occupcU  would  have  been. 

359.  Exsulibusne  datur,  &c.  **  Is  Lavinia,  O  (thou  her)  father,  to 
be  given  to  a  Trojan  exile  to  wed  !"  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural 
in  ea!$ulibu8  Teucris,  as  indicating  strong  contempt :  *'  a  mere  Trojan 
exile,"  '*  a  needy  wanderer  from  Troy."  Observe,  also,  the  peculiar 
force  of  the  present  in  datur :  "  Is  Lavinia  being  given,"  t.  e,  is  she 
about  to  be  given. — 361.  Primo  aquilone.  The  north  wind  would  be 
favourable  for  a  departure  from  Italy,  the  south  wind  unfavourable. 
Aquilo  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  north-east  wind,  though  here  taken 
generally  for  the  north. — 362.  Prcedo.  **  A  mere  robber."  We  have 
separated  perfidus  from  prcedo  by  a  comma,  as  Wagner  has  done, 
which  makes  the  latter  term  more  forcible. 

363.  At  non  sic  Phrygivs,  &c. ''  Now  does  not  the  Phrygian  shepherd 
in  this  same  way  effect  an  entrance  into  Lacedaemon,  and  has  he  not 
(in  this  same  way)  borne  off,"  &c.  Wakefield  makes  penetrat  the 
aorist,  by  contraction  for  penetravU,  "  did.  he  not  effect  an  entrance." 
This,  however,  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  present  tense  is  used  to 
give  animation  to  the  passage,  as  if  the  subject  were  still  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  speaker,  and  had  but  recently  occurred. — 
Phrygius  pastor,  Paris,  in  allusion  to  his  early  mode  of  life  on  Mount 
Ida. 

365.  Quid  tua  sancta  fides  ?  '<  What  becomes  of  thy  plighted  faith !" 
t.  e.  plighted  to  Tumus,  in  having  promised  him  the  hand  of  thy 
daughter. — Quid  cura  antiqua  tuorum  ?  "  What  of  the  regard  which 
thou  hast  all  along  had  for  thy  people  I"  Observe  the  peculiar  force 
of  antiqua,  as  indicating  that  which  has  been  existing  for  a  long  time 
back,  but  which  now  begins  to  cease.  Two  ideas  are  therefore 
blended  here. — 366.  Consanguineo  Tumo.  "  To  thy  kinsman  Tumus." 
His  mother,  Venilia,  was  the  sister  of  Amata,  the  speaker. 

367.  Si  gener  extem&,  &c.  '^  If  a  son-in-law  from  a  foreign  nice  is 
sought  (by  thee)  for  the  Latins,"  t.  e.  to  rule  over  the  Latins ;  to 
take  part  with  thee  in  the  government  of  Latium.  Compare  line 
266,  **Portendi  generum,  paribusqtie  in  regna  Tocari  atwptctw,"  and 
xi.  472,  '^generumque  adsciverit  wii." — 368.  Idque  aedet,  ♦*  And  if  this 
determination  be  a  settled  one."--370.  Dieere,  "Mean."— 371.  Et 
Tumo,  si  prima,  &c.  "  And  if  the  first  origin  of  his  family  be  traced 
back,  Tumus  has  Inachus  and  Acrisius  for  his  progenitors,  and  the 
heart  of  Greece  (for  his  native  home)."  Tumus  claimed  to  be  de- 
*  from  Dana^'^  daughter  of  Acrisius.   Compare  note  on  line  410. 
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— 372.  Medujeque  MycencB.  Mycenee,  the  earlier  capital  of  Argolis,  is 
here  put  first  for  that  country  itself,  and  then  for  the  whole  of  Greece. 
Acrisius,  father  of  Danae,  reigned  in  Argos.  Observe  in  this  pas- 
sage the  reasoning  of  Amata.  The  oracle  requires  a  son-in-law  from 
a  fbreign  nation.  Every  nation,  however,  is  a  foreign  one  that  ia  free 
from  &e  Latin  sway.  Tumus,  therefore,  as  prince  of  the  Rutuli, 
answers  the  condition  of  the  oracle  ;  and  besides,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  family  of  Tumus  can  trace  back  its  origin  to  the  very 
heart  of  Greece,  namely,  the  land  of  Argolis. 

374.  Lapsum.  Supply  esf. — 376.  Ingetuibtuexcitafnongtris.  ''Troubled 
in  mind  by  horrid  images."  Heyne  :  Monstra  tunt  terrores  a  phan- 
tasmata  furentit  animo  objecta" — 377*  Sine  more  fitrit  lytuphota, 
**  Wrought  up  to  phrensy,  she  rages  wildly." — 378.  Turbo.  "  A  whip- 
top."  The  Greek  ponfiog  or  /3£/i/3c^.  Observe  the  peculiar  aptness 
of  the  comparison  between  sine  more  furit  and  curvatis  fertur  tpatiii^ 
the  maddening  venom  of  the  serpent,  and  the  powerful  impulse  of 
the  lash  ;  between  ma^gno  in  gyro  and  immentam  per  urbemy  the  wonder 
of  the  youthful  throng,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Laurentum  at  the  wild  movements  of  their  queen. 

381 .  CWrwrtM  spatiit,  "  In  circling  courses."  A  term  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  races.  Consult  note  on  v.  316. — Stupet  inscia  supra^ 
&c.  ^  The  inexperienced  and  beardless  throng  stand  over  in  silent 
amazement." — 382.  Bu^mm.  The  material  out  of  which  these  ar- 
ticles were  commonly  made.  So  Persius,  **  buxum  torquere  Jlagello," 
{Sat.  iii.  51.) — 383.  Ikint  animos  plagce.  **  They  lend  their  souls  to 
the  blow."  Heyne,  very  strangely,  rejects  this  explanation,  and  refers 
the  words  of  the  text  to  the  top  itself,  making  plagce  the  nominative, 
and  supplying  turbini  after  animos,  **  the  blows  impart  a  more  rapid 
motion  to  it."     Very  forced. 

385.  Simidato  numine  Bacehi,  ^  Under  the  pretence  of  celebrating 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus." — 386.  Majus  nefas.  ^  A.  more  appalling 
deed."  Alluding  to  her  having  performed  in  this  way  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  in  order  to  suit  her  own  private  ends. — Majorem  fiirorem, 
**  A  wild  career  of  phrensy." — 388.  Tcedasque  moretur.  "  And  may 
delay  the  nuptial  torches."  Referring  to  the  torches  of  the  marriage 
train  which  conducted  the  bride  to  her  husband's  dwelling.  Com- 
pare note  on  iv.  18.  Schrader  suggests  tcedasve,  supposing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text  to  be  this,  namely,  tiiat  she  may  either  break  off  the 
match  entirely,  or  else  may  delay  it  for  some  time.  Wagner,  how- 
ever, shows  tcedasque  to  be  the  true  reading,  since  Amata  hoped  that, 
by  delaying,  she  might  prevent  the  marriage  altogether. 

389.  Euot  Bacche!  fremens.  *'  Shouting  forth  (from  time  to  time). 
All  hail !  O  Bacchus  !"  Euot,  in  Greek  tiioi,  was  the  common  cry 
of  the  Bacchantes  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  The 
origin  of  the  term  is  disputed.  Hermann  (ad  Soph.  Track.  218) 
makes  it  to  have  been  originally  a  Doric  imperative,  tvot,  afterward 
employed  as  an  interjection,  with  its  accentuation  altered  to  a  cir- 
cumflex on  the  last  syllable.  This,  however,  is  opposed  by  Giese 
{jEoI.  Dial.,  p.  313).  Lehrs,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  the  word 
with  an  aspu-ate  on  the  last  syllable.  (De  stud.  Aritt.  Horn.  p.  387.) 
With  regard  to  the  Latin  form  of  the  word,  we  have  adopted  EuoiS, 
instead  of  the  common  Evo'e,  on  the  suggestion  of  Wagner.  The 
objection  to  Evot  is,  that  the  first  syllable  is  short  {Heyne,  ad  jEn. 
xi.  31),  which  also  forms  an  argument  in  favour  of  Euander,  Euadne, 
&c.y  where  the  common  text  has  Etander,  Evadne,  &c. 
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390.  EUnim  moUes  tilfn,  &c.  ^  For  that  she  assumes  the  soft  thyrsi 
for  thee,  that  she  moves  around  thee  in  the  dance,  that  she  nurtures 
for  thee  her  consecrated  locks,^  These  words  apply  to  Lavinia,  and 
are  spoken  of  her  by  Amata  ;  only  we  have  them  in  what  is  called 
the  oretfto  obliqua,  in  place  of  their  being  uttered  directly  by  the 
mother.  Some  editions  remove  the  full  stop  after  erinemy  and  connect 
these  lines  with  Fama  rolat;  but  this  is  far  inferior.  Amata  conse- 
crates her  daughter  to  Bacchus,  by  prombing  that  she  shall  bear  his 
thyrsus,  join  in  the  dances  around  his  shrine,  and  cherish  her  haur, 
now  sacred  to  him,  that  it  may  float  in  his  orgies.  The  consecratuig 
the  hair  to  some  particular  god  was  an  act  of  devotion  not  unusual  in 
the  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Long  hair  was  especially  necessary 
for  those  who  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  as  in  these  frantic 
orgies  it  was  thrown  about  in  the  wildest  disorder. 

Thynos,  The  thyrsus  was  a  pole  carried  by  Bacchus,  and  by 
Satyrs,  Msenades,  and  others  who  engaged  in  Bacchic  festivities  and 
rites.  It  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the  apple  of  the  pine,  or  fir* 
cone,  that  tree  being  dedicated  to  Bacchus  in  consequence  of  the  use 
of  the  turpentine  that  flowed  from  it,  and  also  of  its  cones,  in  making 
wine.  The  monuments  of  ancient  ajrt,  however,  most  conmionly  ex- 
hibit, instead  of  the  pine-apple,  a  bunch  of  vme  or  ivy  leaves,  with 
grapes  or  berries,  arranged  into  the  form  of  a  cone.  Very  frequently, 
also,  a  white  fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  the  head. 

392.  Fama  toIcU,  i.  e,  the  rumour  of  this  conduct  on  the  (Sirt  of  the 
queen,  flies  forth  over  the  land. — 393.  Nova  teota,  i,  s,  the  recesses  df 
the  forests  and  mountains. — 394.  Deteruere  domot.  ^  They  have 
abandoned  their  homes."  Observe  the  beautiful  use  of  the  perfect 
in  denoting  rapidity  of  motion.  The  action  is  already  performed,  ere 
the  poet  can  well  describe  it. 

396.  Pampineas^  gerunt,  &c.  <*  And  arrayed  in  fawn-skins,  wield 
spears  decked  in  vine-leaves."  The  skins  hero  meant  are  the  neMda 
(vtPpiSis)f  or  fawn-skins.  Skins  of  this  kind  were  worn  originally  by 
hunters  and  othera,  as  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress.  They  wete 
afterward  attributed  to  Bacchus,  and  were,  consequently,  assmned 
by  his  votaries  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies  which  they  ob* 
served  in  honour  of  him.  The  works  of  ancient  art  often  show  it  si 
worn  not  only  by  male  and  female  bacchanals,  but  also  by  Pans  and 
Satyrs.  It  was  commonly  put  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  egis  or 
goat-skin,  by  tying  the  two  fore-legs  over  the  right  shoulder,  so  as  to 
allow  the  body  .of  the  skin  to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  the  skin  appears  to  have  enveloped 
the  person,  and  to  have  been  secured  by  a  girdle. 

397.  Flagrantem  pinum,  *<  A  blazing  pine-torch,"  t.  e.  a  natural 
torch,  formed  of  a  pine-branch,  as  distinguished  from  torches  of  more 
artificial  construction.  Consult  note  on  vi.  224.-398.  Canii  hymauBOt, 
Amata,  by  this  conduct,  observes  Valpy,  shows  her  insanity  :  in  mar- 
riage processions  lighted  torches  were  usually  carried. — 399.  Tormm, 
The  neuter  of  the  adjective  taken  as  an  adverb.  So  the  Greek  iup^. 
— 401.  Piii  refers  to  the  feeling  of  devoted  loyalty  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  towards  their  queen. — 402.  Sijwria  matendf  fte. 
"  If  any  concern  for  a  mother's  right  fills  you  with  pain,*' ».  «.  for  the 
right  which  a  mother  should  ever  enjoy  of  being  heard  as  to  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter. 

407.  Veriitte.  *' To  have  thrown  into  confusion."— 408.  Ftudt 
alia.     The  Furies  are  here  represented  as  winged  deities^     Thef 
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occur  as  such  elsewhere  also,  and,  in  particuUr,  on  what  are  termed 
Etrurian  vases. — 409.  Audcicis  Rutuli,  Turnus. — 410.  Acrimneit. 
Put  for  Argivit.  Formed  from  the  Greek  * AKpt<niavHOiy  which  last 
comes  from  'AicpioitDv,  another  form  for  'Arpurcoc,  the  name  of  Da- 
nae's  father,  who  was  king  of  Argos. 

411.  Jjocus  Ardea  quondam,  &c.  '^The  place  of  old  was  called 
Ardea  by  our  forefathers;  and  Ardea  now  remains  an  illustrious 
name  ;  but  its  fortune  has  departed.  Literally,  ^  has  been."  The 
common  reading  in  this  place,  remarks  Symmons,  is  Ardua,  as  the 
original  name  of  the  city,  altered,  by  the  innovation  of  time,  into 
Ardea,  1  am  persuaded,  with  Heyne,  that  the  sole  name  intended 
by  Virgil  was  Ardea,  and  I  cannot  discover,  with  Trapp,any  difficulty 
in  the  construction  of  the  passage.  In  the  time  of  Virgil  the  city  o$ 
Turnus  was  in  ruins.  The  common  reading  gives  an  improbable  ety- 
mology of  the  name  from  a  modem  Latin  word,  and  rather  perplexes 
the  sentence.  The  more  likely  derivation  of  the  term  was  from  ardea, 
**  a  heron,"  which  was  a  bird  of  augury.  Another  interpretation  of 
the  passage  regards  am  as  the  nominative  case  in  apposition  with 
Ardea,  and  compels,  of  course,  a  very  different  translation,  namely, 
*'  the  place  was  called  Ardea,  a  bird."  To  be  rejected  it  needs  only 
to  be  exposed. 

414.  Mediam  quietem.  **  Mid  repose,"  i.  e.  the  repose  of  the  midnight 
hour.— 418.  VUtA,  The  ^iillet"  was  the  peculiar  badge  of  priests, 
priestesses,  and  all  who  offered  sacrifice. — Turn  ramum  inneetit  oLiva. 
''  Then  she  binds  around  (her  head)  a  branch  of  olive,"  i.  e.  an  olive 
crown.  In  Virgil,  olive  crowns  are  used  for  a  double  purpose :  to 
decorate  victors,  and  to  fit  a  person  for  the  performance  of  sacred 
rites  ;  for  this  tree  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  auspicious,  and  a 
symbol  of  peace.  It  forms,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  part 
of  the  costume  of  the  pretended  priestess.  (Compare  Wagner,  ad 
Qeorg.  iii.  21.) 

419.  Fit  Cijdjfbe,  Junonis,  &c.  ^She  becomes  Calybe,  the  aged 
priestess  of  Juno,  and  her  temple,"  t.  e.  of  the  temple  of  Juno.  The 
construction  is  anus  tacerdos  Junonit  templique.  The  mention  of  Juno 
is  here  very  appropriate.  This  goddess,  of  course,  fctvoured  the  in- 
terests of  Turnus  ;  and,  besides,  she  had  a  temple  at  Ardea. 

422.  Transeribi,  "  To  be  transferred  to."— 423.  Et  qttassUas  tan- 
guine  dotes,  ^'  And  the  dowry  purchased  with  thy  blood,"  i.  e.  the 
blood  of  thee  and  thy  subjects.  Turnus  must  be  supposed  to  have 
aided  Latinus  in  his  wars.  Compare  line  426.-425.  /  nunc,  ingratis, 
&c  t.  e,  go  now,  expose  thyself  to  fresh  dangers  for  those  who  deride 
thee,  by  having  disappointed  thy  fondest  hopes,  and  who  will  aniin 
recompense  these  dangers  with  the  blackest  ingratitude. — 426.  Te^ 
pace  Latinos,  The  Latins,  in  their  wars  with  the  Tyrrheni,  had  re- 
ceived aid  from  Turnus,  and  by  this  means  had  obtained  peace. 

427.  HcBO  adeo.  "These  very  things."  Wagner  considers  adeo 
untranslateable  here  ;  remarking,  '*  Interdum  adeo  ka  ponitur,  ut  non 
habecanus,  quod  in  vemaeiUo  sermone  ei  respondeat,  sofaque  soni  vodsque 
intentione  a  nobis  exprimi  possit,  ut  JEn,  vii.  427,  Heeo  adeo  tibi  me," 
&c.  {Quasnt.  Virg.  xxvi.  3.)— 429.  Et  arman  pubem,  &c.  <'And 
with  feelings  eager  for  the  conflict,  make  preparations  for  thy  youth 
to  be  armed  and  marched  forth  from  (thy  city)  gates."  Join  Ickus  in 
arma,  which  becomes  equivalent  to  alacer  ad  arma  eapienda, 

430.  Et  Phrygios,  &c.  Construe,  et  exure  Pkrygios  duces,  qui  conse- 
dere  pulckro  jUiminCf  pietasque  carinas. — 431.  Pictasqus  carincu,    Th« 
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ships  of  the  ancients  were  adorned  with  painting  at  both  the  bow  and 
stem.  The  former  especially  was  ornamented  on  both  sides  with 
figures,  which  were  either  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid  in. — 433. 
JXcto  parere.    "  To  observe  his  promise." 

436.  Clcuset  invectcu,  &c.  "  The  intelligence  that  a  fleet  has  been 
wafted  into  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  &c.  We  have  recalled  undam, 
the  reading  of  the  common  text,  instead  of  adopting  alveo,  as  given 
by  Heyne.  The  weight  of  MS.  authority,  according  to  Wagner,  is  in 
favour  of  the  former. — 438.  Ne  tantos  mihi  finge  metus.  **  Conjure 
not  up  for  me  so  great  causes  of  alarm."— 440.  Vieta  situ,  verique 
efoeta.  *'  Overcome  by  dotage,  and  worn  out  as  regards  the  (power 
of  distinguishing  the)  truth."  Efoeta.  A  metaphor  taken  from  ex- 
hausted ground. 

441.  &  arma  regum  inter,  &c.  '*  And  deludes  (thee),  a  prophetess 
(of  ill),  with  groundless  alarm,  amid  the  warlike  movements  of  kings." 
Heyne  makes  vcUem  equivalent  to  CBdUtiam,  **  a  temple- keeper."  With 
Wagner,  we  regard  the  word  as  analogous,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
Greek  Kaco/iavriv,  but  with  a  strong  tinge  of  irony. — 443.  Cura  tUn. 
**  Thy  province  is."--444.  QuU  put  for  quHnu, — Crerant,  So  Wagner, 
as  more  forcible  than  gerent,  the  reading  of  Heyne  and  others.  The 
latter  critic,  moreover,  regards  the  words  qutt  beUa  gerenda  as  spurious, 
but  Wagner  defends  them. 

448.  Tantaque  se  fades  aperit.  **  So  horrid  a  shape  discloses  itself 
to  the  view."  Tanta  carries  with  it  here  not  only  the  idea  of  some- 
thing appalling  to  the  sight,  but  also  a  visage  and  shape  larger  than 
the  human. — 451.  Verberaque  ituonuit.  *'And  sounded  her  lash." 
The  Furies  are  generally  represented  with  a  scourge,  with  which  to 
punish  the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  It  probably  was  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  whip  used  for  punishing  slaves,  which  was  a  dreadful  in- 
strument, knotted  with  bones  or  heavy  indented  circles  of  bronze,  or 
terminated  by  hooks,  in  which  latter  case  it  was  aptly  denominated  a 
scorpion.  Hence  we  sometimes  read  of  the  scorpion- lash  of  the  Furies. 

454.  Respice  ad  hcBC»  *'  Look  well  at  what  thou  now  seest,"  i.  e, 
look  well,  and  recognise  my  real  character. — 456.  Et  atro  lumine,  &c. 
This  darting  of  the  torch  into  the  bosom  of  the  warrior  is  merely 
symbolical  of  the  Fury's  breathing  into  him  a  mad  desire  of  warfare. 
— 460.  Arma  amem  fremit.  "He  madly  cries  aloud  for  arms." 
Equivalent  to  a/rma  fremetu  petit. — 462.  Ira  super.  "  Anger,  above 
all,"  t.  e.  more  than  any  other  ^feeling. — Magna  veluti  quum  fiamma, 
&c.  "  As  when  a  flame  of  twigs  is  applied,  with  a  loud  crackling," 
&c.— 464.  Aquat.  Governed  by  amnis.  The  common  text  has 
aqiuB  vis.  Consult  Heyne's  critical  note.  Aquat  is  the  old  form  for 
aquae. 

46*7.  PoUutA  pace.  "  Now  that  friendly  relations  are  violated," 
i.  e.  by  the  king^s  having  resolved  to  wed  his  daughter  unto  another. 
—470.  Se  satis  ambobus,  &c.  "  That  he  is  coming,  a  match  for  both 
parties,  as  well  Trojans  as  Latins."  Venire  is  much  more  emphatic 
than  esse  would  have  been.— 471  •  Divosque  in  wta  weamt.  Equivalent 
to  deosque  inTooavit  votis. — 474.  Hunoaaris  dextera faotis.  "A  third, 
his  right  hand,  with  its  illustrious  exploits."  The  poet  here  enume- 
rates the  different  incitements  to  war,  as  arising  from  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  leader. 

478.  Insidiis  cursuque,  &c.  "  Was  hunting  the  wild  creatures  by 
snares  and  open  chase." — 479.  Cocytia  mrgo.  The  Cocytus  was  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  lower  world,  the  quarter  wheuce  the  Fury  came. 
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485.  "Parent,  The  present  for  the  past  tense,  in  order  to  impart 
animation  to  the  narrative. 

487.  AiSMtwrn  imperiis.  See.  ^(The  animal),  accustomed  to  her 
commands,  their  sister  Silvia  was  wont  to  deck  with  her  utmost 
care,"  &c.  Observe  the  use  of  the  imperfect  to  denote  an  habitual 
act. — 490.  Mensceque  assuetus  henliy  %,  e.  accustomed  to  be  fed  from 
the  table  of  his  master. — 492.  Ipse,  **  Of  his  own  accord." — SerSt 
quamvis  node.    "  However  late  at  night." 

494.  Fluvio  cum  forte  secundo,  &c.  **  As  he  chanced  to  be  floating 
down  with  the  stream,  and  from  time  to  time  allayed  the  heat  upon 
the  verdant  bank."  He}'ne  renders  defiuerest  as  equivalent  to  de^. 
fluxissety  and  makes  the  stag  to  have  been  roused  after  he  had  floated 
down  the  stream,  and  when  he  was  now  reclining  on  the  grassy 
bank.  Wagner  very  correctly  opposes  this,  and  takes  the  meaning 
to  be,  that  the  stag  was  cooling  itself,  partly  by  floating  with  the 
current,  and  partly  by  reclining  every  now  and  then  on  the  bank  of 
the  river. 

497*  Curvo  eomu.  ''From  his  bended  bow."  The  bow  is  here 
called  comu  because  it  was  sometimes  made  out  of  this  material. 
Homer  speaks  of  a  bow  made  out  of  the  long  horns  of  a  species  of 
wild  goat,  fitted  to  one  another  at  the  base,  and  fastened  together  by 
means  uf  a  ring  of  gold  (xpvali}  Koputvri.  IL  iv.  105,  seqq.), — 498. 
Nee  dextroB  erranti,  &c.  '*  Nor  was  a  god  wanting  unto  his  right 
hand,  that  might  otherwise  have  missed."  Deui  is  here  to  be  taken 
in  a  general  sense.  Servius  very  unnecessarily  refers  the  term  to 
Alecto,  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  i}  Otog. — Erranti,  Wagner 
thinks  that  this  may  also  be  understood  of  Ascanius,  following  with 
his  eye  and  bended  bow,  or,  in  other  words,  with  his  right  hand,  the 
movements  of  the  stag  as  it  kept  shunning  him  and  attempting  to 
escape  in  different  directions  successively. 

503.  Lacertos.  The  whole  arm  is  here  meant.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  term  lacertus  means  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder ; 
and  brachium  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  This  is  the  correct  dis- 
tinction, and  different  from  that  laid  down  by  most  lexicographers. 
(Orombie,  Gh/mnas,  vol.  ii.  p.  \\b,9eqq.) — 506.  Pestk  atpera.  "The 
fierce  destroyer,"  i.  e,  Alecto. — 506.  ImprovisL  "  With  unexpected 
celerity."  The  Fury,  still  lurking  in  the  woods,  urges  them  on, 
so  that  they  came  with  unexpected  suddenness,  as  if  they  hardly 
needed  the  call  of  the  maiden. — Torre  obusto,  "  With  a  brand  burned 
to  a  point" 

509.  Quadrifidam  quercum,  &c.,  i.  e.  happening,  at  the  time,  to  be 
cleaving  an  oak  with  wedges,  he,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  summons, 
caught  up  the  axe,  and,  inspired  with  sudden  fury,  converted  it  into 
a  weapon  of  war.— 511.  E  tpeculis,  "  From  her  place  of  observation." 
—512.  Stabuli.  "Of  the  rustic  dwelHng."— 513.  Pastorale  signum. 
The  custom  then  prevailed,  as  now,  of  summoning  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  country  with  a  horn,  when  their  presence  was  sud- 
denly needed. — 514.  IfOendU,  "  Strains."  Wakefield  maintains  (ad 
Lueret,  vi.  346)  that  the  true  reading  here  is  inoendit ;  and  Wagner 
states  that  he  would  adopt  it  in  the  text,  if  it  had  mure  manuscript 
authority  in  its  favour. 

516.  TrivicB  locus,  "  The  Lake  of  Diana."  It  was  near  the  town 
of  Aricia,  and  is  now  called  Logo  di  Nemi,  It  is  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Gensano,  according  to  M.  Villenave,  and  about  three  leagues 
from  the  site  of  ancient  Laurentum. — 517*  Sulfured  <dbui  c^ptd. 
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*^  White  with  salphureous  waters.**  The  waters  of  the  Nar,  now 
Neva,  were  of  a  whitish  hue,  on  account  of  their  sulphureous  cha- 
racter, and  Eustace  still  applies  to  the  modem  stream  the  epithet  of 
'*  milky."  Servius  says  that  nar  meant  **  sulphur"  in  the  language  of 
the  Sabines.  The  Nar  separated  Umbria  from  the  Sabine  territory, 
and  emptied  into  the  Tiber  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Velinus. 
'-^FotUesque  Velini.  The  Velinus,  now  V^ino,  was  in  the  Sabine 
country,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nar. 

519.  BuedtM,  *' The  horn."  Equivalent  here  to  conui.  The  buwinaf 
strictly  speaking,  was  a  kind  of  horn  trumpet,  anciently  made  out  of 
a  shell.     It  nearly  resembled  in  shape  the  shell  buccinum. 

521.  IndomUi.  **  Hardy."  Equivalent  merely  to  duri;  or,  as 
Heyne  explains  it,  *'out  atteri  nequeunt  autfrangi  aofoUigari  laboribuB 
et  ceranmis.^* — 623.  Virexere  aous.  "  They  have  marshalled  their 
(respective)  lines."  The  perfect  indicates  rapidity  of  action. — 525. 
Sed  ferro  andpUi  decemutU.  *'  But  they  contend  with  the  doubtful 
steel."  So  Wagner,  who  refers  the  vf orda  ferro  aneipiti  to  the  equality 
of  arms  on  both  sides,  and  the  doubtful  conflict  thence  resulting. — 
Atraque  late  horreseit,  See.  "  And  far  and  wide  a  deadly  crop  of  drawn 
Bwords  begins  to  bristle  on  the  view." 

628.  Prinio  vento,  **  With  the  rising  wind."— 530.  Conturgit.  « It 
towers  aloft."  Literally,  "  it  rises  with  all  its  energy."  Observe  the 
force  of  eutn  in  composition. 

532.  Tjfrrhei.  To  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  instead  of  Tyrrhii 
from  a  nominative  Tyrrhius,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
form  Tyrrb€uBf  oocurrisg  in  line  486,  and  which  makes  the  genitive 
in  -eo8. — MaximuB.  "  The  oldest."  Supply  ncUu. — Almo,  A  rarer 
form  than  Almon,  as  given  in  the  common  text  Sosipater,  the  gram- 
marian,  says  that  no  Latin  word  terminates  in  on. — 533.  Vulmu. 
^  The  wuund-inflicting  shaft." — Et  udce  vocit  UeTf  &c.  "  And  choked 
with  blood  the  passage  of  the  humid  voice,  and  the  slender-breathings 
of  life."  The  epithet  udce  is  applied  to  the  voice,  in  allusion  to  the 
humid  passage  along  which  the  voice  travels.  The  ordinary  form  of 
expression  would  be  tidum  weit  iter, 

636.  Corpora  muUa.  Supply  itemtmtur.—Seniorque  Galcems.  Sup- 
ply 8temUur.^6^.  Dum  pact  se  medium  offert,  "While  he  offers 
himself  as  a  mediator  for  peace." — Justianmus  unus.  Consult  note 
on  ii.  426. — 538.  BcUantum.  Supply  ovium. — Quina,  For  ^iii^. 
The  poets  often  use  the  distributives  for  the  common  numerals. — 
Eedibant,  **  Returned  home  from  the  pasture,"  i.  e.  were  wont  to 
return  day  after  day. 

640.  JEquo  marte,  i.  e.  with  equal  fortune,  neither  side  as  yet 
proving  superior  to  the  other.  These  words  apply  merely  to  the 
early  stage  of  the  fight,  at  which  period  Alecto  takes  her  departure, 
having  sufficiently  embroiled  the  combatants,  and  sown  tlie  seeds  of 
war.  There  ia  no  need,  therefore,  of  Markland's  emendation,  Mn» 
marte,  as  suggested  by  him  in  his  comments  on  Statius  {SUv.  v.  ii. 
21).— 641.  Promisn  facta  poten8.  "Having  fulfilled  her  promise." 
Literally,  "  having  become  mistress  of  what  had  been  promised  (by 
her)."  So  the  Greek  :  iyiepar^c  yfvofuvfi  &v  vTCiaxtro, — 642. 
ImbttU,  "  Had  imbued."  The  aorist  to  be  rendered  aa  a  pluperfect 
in  our  idiom.    Compare  v.  654. 

Et  primal  oommisit  funera  pugncB,  "And  had  brought  about  the 
carnage  of  the  first  fight,"  i.  e,  and  had  caused  a  camage-stained 
eonflict  to  be  joined.    Cbmmtn^  gets  its  meaning  in  the  text  from  tli0 
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idea  of  joining  battle. — 543.  Ccdi  eowoena  per  auras,  '^  Turned  away 
through  the  air."  We  have  followed  here,  with  Wagner,  the  first 
reading  of  the  Medieean  manuscript  {conver9a)j  instead  of  contexa, 
as  given  by  Heyne  and  others.  The  latter  critic  regards  eowteaBk 
eodi  as  in  apposition  with  auras,  and  supplies  electa.  He  thinks  it 
probable,  however,  that  the  original  reading  was  eodi^  ewcUt  per 
auras,  Servius,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  per  is  ta  be  repeated  : 
per  codi  conr^xa  et  per  awxu.  Neither  of  these  opinions  is  of  much 
value ;  the  true  reading  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  one-  which  we  liave 
given  in  the  text. 

64S.  Hoe  etia»n  his  addam.  ^  The  following  also  will  I  add  URto 
these  things  (which  I  have  already  done)." — Tua  oerta  voluntas, 
**  Thy  sure  assent."— 550.  Insani  Martxs  amore,  **  With  a  desire  for 
maddening  Mars."  Cunningham  conjectures  insano,  but  the  form  of 
expression  in  the  text  is  more  poetical 

554.  ^UJB  fors  prima  dedit,  &c.  '^  Recent  blood  hath  drenched  the 
arms  which  chance  first  gave." — 555.  Cot^ugia,  We  have  given  this 
reading  in  place  of  connubia,  as  having  much  stronger  manuscript 
authority  in  its  favour,  and  as  being  also  the  more  appropriate  term 
of  the  two  in  the  present  instance. — 556.  Egre^um.  Ironical. — 557. 
Te  super  cethereas,  &c.  "  That  thou  wander  with  any  further  freedom 
in  the  upper  air." — 559.  Cede  loeis,  **  Retire  from  these  places."-^ 
Sgo,  si  qua  super,  &c.  *'  If  any  labours,  resulting  from  coming  events, 
remain  to  be  performed,  I  will  direct  them  in  person."  Literally,  ^  if 
any  fortune  of  toils  remains  over."  Super  and  est  are  separated  by 
tmesis,  for  superest, 

561.  Stridentes  anguibus,  ^  Hissing  with  serpents."  A  new  feature 
in  the  description  of  the  winged  Fury. — 562.  Supera  ardua.  **  The 
world  above." 

563.  ItalicB  medio,  ''  In  the  centre  of  Italy,"  i,  e.  at  equal  distance 
between  the  two  seas,  namely,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lower  Sea.  The  spot  referred  to  was  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini. 
— 565.  j^msaneti  voiles.  *'The  vale  of  Amsanctus."  The  ancient 
Latins  believed  that  they  saw  here  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  lower" 
world,  and  therefore  called  the  spot  Amsanctus,  from  am  and  sanctus, 
equivalent  to  ab  omni  parte  sanetus.  Some  antiquaries  have  con- 
founded this  spot  with  the  Lake  of  Cutilise,  near  lUetiy  but  Servius 
distinotly  tells  us  that  it  was  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini, 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  Cicero.  Pliny  {H.  N,  ii.  93)  mentions  a 
temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess  Mephitis,  in  this  quarter,  the 
vestiges  of  which  were  discovered  by  the  Abb^  Fortis.  (Saggi 
soientifid  e  letterari  dell*  Aeademia  di  Padova,  vol.  iL  p.  146.)  The 
vale  of  Amsanctus  is  at  the  present  day  the  valley  of  Fricento,  and 
the  name  of  the  neighbouring  village  Mufiti  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  term  Mephitis, 

566.  Fragosus  torrens,  Virgil  merely  speaks  here  of  a  torrent, 
running  through  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  surrounded  by  trees  ; 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a  gloomy  cave,  out  of  which  a  noisome, 
sulphureous  vapour  proceeded.  This  cave  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  avenues  to  the  lower  world,  and  through  it  the  Fury  descended. 
More  modern  authorities  speak  of  a  lake  in  this  quarter,  which  still 
exists,  so  that  the  natural  features  of  the  place  must  have  altered 
somewhat  since  the  poet's  time,  a  circumstance  very  likely  to  occur 
in  a  volcanic  country.'  One  reason  why  the  site  of  the  valley  of  Am- 
MuiotoB  has  given  rise  to  discussion,  is  because  openings  like  the  one 
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here  described  are  found  in  several  quarters  of  Italy.  The  ancients 
used  to  call  them  tcrobes  CharoneoB,  or  tpiracida. 

568.  ScBti  spiracuia  DUis.  '*  And  the  vents  of  cruel  Pluto,"  i.  e. 
breatiiing-places.  The  allusion  is  to  the  mephitic  vapour  proceeding 
from  the  cave. — 569.  Buptoque  ingem,  &c.  ^  And  a  vast  ingulphing 
abyss,  the  barriers  of  the  lower  world  being  broken  through  (by  it), 
opens  its  pestilential  jaws,"  i.  e.  the  abyss  leads  downward  to  the 
lower  world,  and  a  noxious  vapour  rises  from  it. — 570.  PefStiferoA. 
Modem  travellers  describe  the  spot  as  still  unwholesome. — 571.  Le- 
'oahat.    "  Relieved  of  her  presence." 

572.  Extremam  hello  imponit  manum,  ^  Puts  the  finishing  hand  to 
the  war,"  «.  e.  arouses  the  war  to  its  full  extent. 

577*  Medioque  in  crimine,  '*  And  in  the  midst  of  their  charges 
against  the  Trojans."  Some  render  this,  '^  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
crime,"  t.  e,  while  the  bodies  yet  remained  exposed  to  view  of  the 
two  persons  who  had  been  slain  by  the  Trojans. — Ccedis  et  ignis  terro- 
rem  ingeminat.  **  Redoubles  the  terror  of  fire  and  sword,"  t.  e.  gives 
rise  to  a  new  source  of  alarm,  namely,  lest  he  and  his  incensed  fol- 
lowers  lay  waste  the  city  with  fire  and  sword,  on  account  of  the 
broken  faith  of  Latinus. — 578.  Teuoros  in  regna  vocari,  &c.  '^  (Com- 
plaining) that  the  Trojans  are  called  in  to  share  the  kingdom  ;  that  a 
Phrygian  race  are  being  blended  (with  the  Latin) ;  that  he  himself 
is  driven  from  the  palace-threshold." 

580.  Turn,  quorum,  &c.  *'  Then  they,  whose  mothers,  possessed  by 
Bacchus,  bound  along  in  wild  dances  through  the  thick  woods,"  &c. 
Tkiasus  is  a  wild  dance  in  honour  of  Bacchus. — 581.  Nomen.  "  The 
influence,"  i.  e.  the  authority  of  the  queen  is  all-powerful  with  them. 
This  refers,  not  to  the  matres,  but  to  their  sons,  and  comes  in  properly 
as  a  parenthesis  after  cotunt. — 582.  Martemque  fatigant,  "And  are 
importunate  for  war." — Q83.  Contra  omina.  Compare  verse  64,  9eqq. 
— 584.  Contra  fata  deum.  Alluding  to  the  oracular  response  of 
Faunus.  Compare  verse  81,  teqq. — Pereergo  numine,  "  Under  an  ad- 
verse influence."  Equivalent  to  tn/esto  numine,  as  explained  by 
Crevier  (ad  Lit.  xxi.  33,  4).  Servius  makes  perrerso  the  same  here 
as  iratOf  which  accords  well  with  Crevier's  view. 

587.  Ut  pelaai  rupes,  &c.  Heiusius  thinks  that  either  this  or  the 
previous  verse  is  spurious.  Pierius  and  Ursinus,  on  the  other  hand, 
regard  the  repetition  of  pelagi  rupes  as  an  elegance  rather  than  a 
blemish.  Heyn6,  however,  thinks  that  the  purposes  of  elegance 
would  be  better  subserved  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  won&. 
The  same  critic  is  of  opinion  that  the  lines  in  question  both  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Virgil,  but  that  they  missed  the  final  revision  in  con- 
sequence of  his  death.  Wagner  extends  Heyne's  remark  to  the 
whole  passage,  namely,  from  verse  587  to  v.  590,  inclusive  ;  while  he 
regards  v.  586  as  a  very  good  one,  the  rejection  of  which  would 
materially  injure  the  connexion.  Valckenaer  condemns  the  587th 
verse  in  his  remarks  on  the  Fragments  of  Callimachus  (p.  275),  and 
Weichert  defends  it.  (De  Vers,  injur,  tusp.  p.  92,  teqq.)  The  latter 
part  of  it,  *'  magno  veniente  fragore,"  certainly  differs  very  little  in 
meaning  from  ^'muUis  circum  latrantibus  undis^*  in  the  next  line. 
For  other  objections,  consult  the  remarks  of  Wagner. 

Magno  veniente  fragore.  '^  When  a  loud  uproar  (of  the  billows)  is 
coming  on."— 588.  Qucb  tete  mvkit,  &c  ^  Which  supports  itself  by 
its  own  mass,  notwithstanding  many  surges 'howl  around." — 589. 
Soopuii  nequidqwm,  &c.    This  certainly  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
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Spirit  of  the  comparison.  And  besides,  how  very  tamely  the  con- 
clusion of  verse  690  reads,  ^laterique  iUisa  refunditur  alffa."— 692, 
NutUy  i,  €.  in  full  conformity  with  the  wish  and  settled  purpose. — 
696.  Ipsi  has  sacrilego,  Ac.  "  You  yourselves,  O  ye  miserable  ones, 
shall  render  full  atonement  for  this  with  your  sacrilegious  blood." 
Literally,  "  shall  pay  these  penalties,"  i.  e.  the  penalty  due  for  this 
act  of  wickedness,  in  so  openly  resisting  the  manifest  will  of  the  gods. 
The  term  MoriUgo  indicates  their  impious  warfare  against  heaven. 

696.  Nefas,  '' Wicked  one!"  Equivalent  to  acdeste.— 598.  (httnu- 
que  in  limine  portus,  *'  And  the  haven  (of  security)  is  wholly  at  hand," 
t.  e.  is  close  at  hand.  Such  appears  to  be  the  simplest  explanation  of 
this  much -contested  passage.  So  Servius.  Heyne*s  interpretation 
of  the  text  is  as  follows  :  '^  Totus  mm  in  aditu  portut."  Ruhkopf, 
Jahn,  Wagner,  and  others,  explain  it  thus  :  '^  omnis  portus  est  in  It- 
mine"  i.  e.  omne  auxUium  mihi  ante  pedes  et  paratum  est  sent, 

599.  Funere  fdici  spdior,  "  I  am  only  deprived  of  a  happy  death." 
Funus  is  put  for  morsy  and  has  no  relation,  as  some  think,  merely  to 
funeral  ceremonies. 

601.  The  epithet  ''Hesperian,"  here  applied  to  Latium,  is  meant  to 
designate  it  as  a  land  lying  to  the  west  of  Greece.  So,  also,  we  find 
Hesperia  Italia,  The  term  Hesperia,  indeed,  though  in  reality  only 
an  adjective,  became  at  length,  by  long  use,  converted  into  a  second 
appellation  for  Italy  itself.  The  custom  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus 
in  war,  and  closing  them  in  time  of  peace,  was  only  established  in  the 
reign  of  Numa.  In  assigning  to  it  here,  however,  a  more  ancient 
origin,  the  poet  avails  himself  of  his  usuaJ  privilege  ;  and  this  fiction 
of  his  has  a  twofold  object  in  view,  to  impart,  namely,  additional  in- 
terest to  the  poem,  and  to  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Romans. 

Q^etn  protenus  urbes,  See,  **  Which  the  Alban  cities  all  along  held 
sacred,"  i.  e,  the  thirty  colonies  established  by  Alba  Longa  in  Latium 
and  the  adjacent  territories. — 602.  Nunc,  %naxima  rerum,  &c.  ^  (And 
which)  at  the  present  day,  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  religi- 
ously observes."  Maxma  rerum  means,  literally, "  greatest  of  things," 
t.  e,  Rome,  than  which  nothing  throughout  the  world  is  greater  or 
more  powerful. — 603.  Macent  Martem.  Commonly  referred  to  the 
Roman  custom  of  striking  the  sacred  ancUia  suspended  in  the  temple 
of  Mars,  whenever  war  was  proclaimed.  Heyne,  however,  rejects 
this  explanation,  and  makes  Martem  equivalent  to  drma, 

604  Getis,  This  mention  of  the  Getse  points  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  Empire  along  the  Danube.  The  other  names  have  a 
similar  reference  to  the  eastern  frontier.  A  striking  idea  is  thus 
formed  of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Getse  were 
conquered  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.U.C.  726,  by  the  pro-consul 
Licinius  Crassus. — 606.  Hyrcanis,  Arabisve,  &c.  Augustus,  in  A.U.C. 
732,  made  great  preparations  against  the  Parthians  (among  whom 
the  Hyrcani,  Arabians,  and  Indi  are  here  loosely  numbered  by  the 
poet),  and  it  is  to  these  preparations  that  Virgil  alludes  in  the  text. 
Augustus  marched  against  the  Parthians,  A.U.C.  734,  and  recovered 
from  them  the  Roman  standards  that  had  been  taken  in  the  disastrous 
overthrow  of  Crassus.  These  standards  he  regained,  not  by  fighting, 
but  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  arms.  Virgil  died  the  following  year, 
having  flattered  his  imperial  master  to  the  last. — Arabis,  From  the 
more  unusual  nominative  Arabiy  instead  of  Arabes, 

606.  Auroramque  sequi.  *'  To  pursue  the  morning,"  i,  e,  to  penetrate 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  East. — Parthosque  reposcere  signa.  No 
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event  in  the  whole  reign  of  Augustus  was  deemed  more  glorious  than 
the  recovery  of  the  Roman  standards  from  the  Parthians,  and  it  was 
frequently  made  a  subject  of  eulogy  with  the  poets  of  the  day.  Coins 
were  also  struck  in  commemoration  of  it. 

607.  'S'ttn*  gemincB  Belli  portce.  War  is  here  personified  as  a  deity. 
The  two  gates  appear  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  double  visage  of 
Janus,  and  to  have  been  placed,  one  in  front,  and  the  other  in  the 
rear,  the  temple  itself  being  what  the  Greeks  called  afjKfuTrpotrrvXoi, 
The  Roman  custom  of  opening  the  temple  of  Janus  in  war,  and 
keeping  it  closed  during  peace,  the  poet  here  carries  back  to  the  time 
of  JEnesLB.  Instead  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  however,  he  calls  it  the 
temple  of  War,  and  makes  Janus  sit  as  guardian  on  the  threshold. 
Numa  erected  the  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome,  and  introduced  the  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  custom  was 
one  of  early  Latin  origin,  and  that  Virgil  is  merely  following  here  an 
old  tradition. 

608.  BdigtOTie  tacrce,  &c.  **  Awe-inspiring  by  reason  of  religious 
associations,  and  the  dread  of  cruel  Mars."  SoServius.  These  same 
gates  are  called  triates  in  verse  617. — Martis.  The  poet  supposes  War 
and  Mars  to  be  fettered  within  until  egress  is  allowed  them  by  the 
opening  of  the  temple  gates.  Janus  sits  on  the  threshold  as  a  guard 
over  them. 

611.  Has.  "  These  gates."  Supply  portas.  The  words  atridentia  U- 
mina  are  generally  considered  as  in  apposition  with  hcu  (port€u),  and 
are  construed  immediately  after.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to  re- 
gard the  passage  as  an  instance  of  anacoluthon ;  that  is,  the  poet  com- 
menced the  sentence  with  has  {portas)y  but  when  he  reached  reserat 
he  supplied  a  new  accusative,  stridentia  limina,  in  place  of  the  former. 
— Ubi  certa  sedet,  &c.,  i.  e,  when  the  Roman  Senate  have  resolved  on 
war. 

612.  Ipse  Qmirinali  trahe&,  &c.  *'  The  consul  in  person,  arrayed  in 
his  Quirinal  trabea  and  Gabine  cincture,  unbars  the  grating  thresholds ; 
lie,  in  person,  summons  forth  conflicts,"  i.  e.  calls  forth  War  and 
Mars  to  their  cruel  work. — Trahed.  The  trabea  is  here  called  **  Qui- 
rinal," i.  e,  "  Romulean,"  because  worn  by  Romulus  as  well  as  the 
other  early  kings.  Consult  note  on  line  188. — Cinetuque  Oakino, 
The  "  Gabine  cincture  "  was  a  peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga. 
It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the  toga  itself  into  a  girdle,  by 
drawing  its  outer  edge  round  the  body,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in  fh>nt, 
and  at  the  same  time  covering  the  head  with  another  portion  of  the 
garment.  Its  origin  was  Etruscan,  as  the  name  implies.  {MUUer, 
Etrusker,  i.  266.) — 615.  ^reaqite  assenm,  &c.  A  blast  of  trumpets 
accompanied  the  ceremony. 

616.  Jubebatur,  i.  e.  was  desired  by  his  excited  subjects. — 617' 
Tristes  portas.  *'  The  gloomy  portals."  Compare  note  on  verse  608. 
— 621.  ImptUU  ipsa  manu.  The  doors  must  be  supposed  to  have 
opened  in  ward. — 622.  BeUi  ferrates  rumpit,  &e.  Imitated  from  Bnnius: 

.     .    .    .    Postquam  Discordia  tetra 
Belli  ferraJUa  pastes  porlasque  rffregit. 

623.  Inexcita  cUque  immobilis  ante.  The  poet  has  already  referred 
to  the  deep  repose  which  Latium  had  previously  enjoyed.  Compare 
verse  45,  seqq. — 624.  Pars,  Standing  here  successively  for  jvicbm, 
.  .  .  aliif  ,  ,  ,  alii,  and  taking  not  only  the  plural  as  a  noon  of  ranl- 
•iitude,  but  the  gender,  also,  which  is  implied  in  the  leading  idea.— 
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626.  Pars  leves  dypeos,  &c.  The  reference,  strictly  speaking,  is  to  the 
removal  of  spots  and  stains  by  means  of  unctuous  substances. — Ter- 
gent.  More  correct,  according  to  Servius,  than  tergttnlb ;  and  also,  as 
Wagner  states  in  opposition  to  Heyne,  favoured  by  a  larger  number 
of  good  MSS.— 627.  Arvind,  "Lard."  The  allusion  to  this  substance, 
as  well  as  to  the  whetstone,  is  coudenmed  by  some  critics,  but  de- 
fended  by  Heyne  and  Wagner. 

629.  Adeo.  "  Nay,  what  is  more,"  i.  e.  not  only  do  the  Latins 
themselves  prepare  actively  for  war,  t>ut  five  lai*ge  neighbouring  cities 
arm  in  their  behalf.  Of  these  five  cities,  Antemnse,  Crustumerium, 
and  Tibur  were  on  the  northern  confines  of  Latium,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines  ;  Atina  was  in  the  territories  of  the  Volsci ;  Ardea  was 
the  capital  of  the  Rutuli. — 630.  The  epithet  superbum  refers  not  only 
to  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Tibur,  but  also  to  its  lofty  situation. 
— 631.  Crustwneri.  The  name  of  the  people  put  for  that  of  the  city. 
Crustumerium  could  not  well  find  place  in  an  hexameter  vei'se. 

632.  Tegmina  tuta  oofxmt,  &c.,  i.  e,  they  forge  helmets.  Equivalent 
to  cudunt  galeas. — Flectuntque  salignas.  See.  "  And  bend  willow  osiers 
for  the  frames  of  shields."  Literally,  "  the  osier  frames  of  bosses," 
the  boss,  or  umboy  being  taken  for  the  whole  shield.  The  allusion  is 
to  shields  of  wicker-work,  covered  with  hides,  and  these  still  further 
secured  by  plates  of  iron.  The  willow  was  selected  for  this  purpose 
on  account  of  its  lightness. 

634.  Leves  ocreas.  A  pair  of  greaves  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
armour  which  formed  the  complete  equipment  of  a  Greek  or  Etruscan 
warrior,  and  likewise  of  a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Servius  Tullius. 
They  were  made  of  bronze,  brass,  tin,  silver,  or  gold,  with  a  lining, 
probably,  of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth,  and  were  of  light  construction.  As 
they  were  fitted  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg,  they  probably  re- 
quired in  many  cases  no  other  fastening  than  their  own  elasticity. 
Often,  nevertheless,  they  were  further  secured  by  two  straps  behind, 
or  by  rings  around  the  ankles. 

636.  Vomeris  hue  et  folds  honos,  &c.  **  To  this  the  honour  (once) 
rendered  unto  the  share  and  scythe,  to  this  all  love  of  the  plough  has 
yielded ;  and  they  forge  anew  in  the  furnaces  their  fathers'  swords," 
t.  e.  they  forge  the  sword  anew  out  of  the  iron  implements  of  agricul- 
ture. So  Heyne. — 637.  Classka.  "  The  trumpets."  The  dassicumy 
which  originally  meant  a  signal  rather  than  the  musical  instrument 
which  gave  th^  signal,  was  usually  sounded  with  the  cornu. — It  bello 
tessera  signum.  "  The  word  goes  forth,  the  signal  for  war."  Tessera, 
properly  means  anything  of  a  square  form.  From  the  application  of 
this  term  to  tokens  of  various  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  the  word 
used  as  a  token  among  soldiers,  and  the  same  with  the  avvOtifia  of 
the  Greeks.  Before  joining  battle,  it  was  given  out  and  passed 
through  the  ranks,  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be  able 
to  distinguish  friends  from  foes. 

638.  Trepidus.  "In  eager  haste."— 639.  ^d/u^.  Chwiotswere 
then  used  in  war  by  all  distinguished  leaders. — Auroque  trUicem,  &c. 
Consult  note  on  iii.  467* 

64L  Pandite  nunc  Hdicona,  Ac.  The  Muses  are  here  invoked  to 
open  Helicon,  their  sanctuary,  and  pour  forth  upon  the  bard  that  in- 
spiration of  song  which  is  demanded  by  the  scenes  he  is  about  tp 
describe.  An  imitation  of  Homer*s  call  upon  the  deities  of  Helicon 
(II.  ii.  484,  seqq,):  iairerE  vvv  fioi  Movcrai,  k.  r.  X. — 642.  Eoxki, 
'<  Were  summoned  forth."  Consult  note  on  iii.  676.-643.  Jam  turn. 
A  a2 
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**  Even  in  those  early  days."— 644.  Quibus  arserit  armis,  i.  e.  what 
warriors  it  then  armed  for  battle.  Ardere  is  beautifully  employed  to 
denote  the  blaze  of  arms  in  the  battle>field.  Compare  Homer  (II,  ii. 
780):  Ot  S'  dp  laav,  laffei  rt  wvpi  x^wv  iraaa  vkfioiro, 

645.  Et  meministis,  &c.  Virgil  here  almost  literally  translates  the 
language  of  Homer  {II,  ii.  486,  seqq,): 

vfjLilg  y&p  dial  iarty  frapiork  re,  lart  n  vdvra, 
fiiiilQ  Sk  xXkoe  olov  AKOvofi€v,  oifdk  ri  idfitv. 

The  poet  now  enters  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  Latin  forces,  after 
the  manner  of  Homer  in  his  **  Catalogue  of  the  Ships.*'  This  recital 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book. — 646.  Ad  nos.  Sec.  i,  e.  we  mor- 
tals, otherwise,  hear  but  the  feeble  voice  of  tradition. 

647-  The  epithet  asper,  **  fierce,"  or  "  cruel,"  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pression ^'contenUor  divum,^*  sufiBciently  characterize  this  leader. — 
660.  Excepto  LaurerUis  coiyore  Tumi,  **  The  person  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  Tumus  (alone)  excepted."  Corpore  Tumi  is  a  species  of  Hel- 
lenism for  Tumo,  The  poets  always  make  their  chief  heroes  (as 
Tumus  here  is  on  the  side  of  the  Latins)  superior  to  every  other. 
This  is  natural  enough,  since  otherwise  the  interest  would  be  dimi- 
nished ;  and,  moreover,  they  bring  the  good  qualities  of  others  to 
light  in  order  to  elevate  still  more  highly  the  chief  heroes  of  their 
strains  by  the  force  of  comparison. 

661.  jbebellatorque  ferarum.  A  common  ground  of  praise  in  the 
ancient  warrior,  and  referring  to  the  manly  exercise  of  the  hunt — 
662.  AgyliinA  ex  urbe,  "From  the  city  of  Agylla."  Afterward 
called  Ceere. — Nequidquam,  Because  they  could  not  save  him  from 
death.— 663.  Dignus  pcUriis  qui  IcBtior  esset,  &c.  "  Worthy  to  have 
taken  more  delight  m  (obeying)  a  father's  commands,  and  to  whom 
Mezentius  should  not  have  been  a  father,"  i.  e.  worthy  to  have  had  a 
father  whom  a  son  could  have  obeyed  with  more  satisfaction  :  there- 
fore worthy  of  a  better  father. 

656.  Ituignem  pcUmA,  "Distinguished  for  the  prize."  It  had 
gained  the  prize  in  a  chariot-race.  Some  commentators  make  the 
text  refer  to  an  emblem  of  victory,  a  branch,  namely,  of  bay.  or  palm, 
attached  to  the  chariot.  This,  however,  as  Heyne  remarks,  suits 
better  the  custom  of  a  later  age. — 657.  Ptdcher.  "  Of  heroic  mien." 
This  epithet,  as  applied  here  to  Aventius  and  his  sire,  especially  the 
latter,  seems  to  be  imitated  from  Ennius,  who,  in  speaking  of  Romu- 
lus, calls  him  **  Bomulu'  pdcer." 

Insigne  patemum,  '^  His  paternal  emblem,"  i,  e,  a  symbol  of  his 
father's  prowess.  This  custom  of  bearing  devices  on  the  shield  is 
imitated  by  Virgil  from  the  tragic  writers.  Compare  Eurip.  Phan, 
1142,  seqq,,  where  the  same  device  is  assigned  to  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos.— 668.  Centum  angues,  &c.  Elegantly  expressed  instead  of 
the  more  usual  form,  hydram  centum  mpentilnts  cinctam, — 659.  CoUii 
Aventini  silvd.  One  of  the  hills  on  which  Rome  was  afterward  built 
— 660.  Furtivum  pariu  edidit.  '^  Brought  forth  as  her  furtive  off- 
spring." Furtivum  is  here  a  much  more  elegant  reading  thanyvtiieo, 
as  given  by  several  MSS. — Oras,  Heyne  thinks  that  this  has  very 
probably  been  altered,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  from  aurcu,  Wagner, 
however,  states  that  orcu  is  the  reading  of  the  best  uid  gTMteat 
number  of  MSS. 

-  661.  Mixta  deo  mulier,  **  \  mortal  female  united  mito  a  god." 
So  the  Greek,  fii7uaa  decfc— 662.  Geryone  exdineto,    Hevenles  was 
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now  on  his  return  from  Spain,  with  the  oxen  of  Greryon,  whom  he  had 
slain.  Hercules  is  called  Tirynthitu,  because  the  crown  of  Tiryns 
belonged  to  him  by  inheritance,  through  his  mother  Alcmena,  who 
was  daughter  of  Electryon,  king  of  that  city.— 663.  Boves  Iberas, 
"  His  Spanish  cattle."  Alluding,  as  above  remarked,  to  the  oxen  of 
Geryon. 

664.  ScBvosque  dolones.  "  And  cruel  pikes."  The  dolo  was  a  very 
long  pole,  with  a  short  iron  head.  So  Varro. — 665.  Tereti  mucrone, 
veruque  Sabello.  "  With  tapering  sword,  and  Sabine  spit-shaped  dart." 
By  teres  mwyro  is  meant  a  narrow  sword,  tapering  off  to  a  point.  By 
Teru  SabdlwUf  a  species  of  dart,  otherwise  called  vxrutum,  the  shaft  of 
which  was  3}  feet  long,  and  its  point  five  inches.  It  was  particularly 
used  by  the  Samnites  and  Volsci,  and  was  adopted  from  them  by  the 
Roman  light  infantry.  Virgil  calls  it  here  a  Sabine  weapon,  probably 
because  it  was  of  Sabine  origin,  since  the  Samnites  themselves  were 
of  Sabine  descent. 

666.  Ipse  pedes,  Heyne  supplies  pugncU;  but  Wagner,  with  far 
more  propriety,  makes  ipse  the  nominative  to  subi^. — Torquens. 
"  Shaking."  This  term  appears  to  carry  with  it  here  the  idea  of  a 
covering  depending  from  the  shoulders,  and  moving  to  and  fro  as  the 
wearer  walks  along. — 667.  Ifnpexum.  "  Shaggy." — Cum  defUibus  a26t«, 
&c.  *'  A  covering  with  its  white  teeth  for  the  head,"  i.  e.  that  part 
of  the  hide  which  corresponded  to  the  head  of  the  animal  was  stretched, 
with  the  teeth  attached  to  it,  as  a  covering  over  the  head  of  the  war- 
rior. We  have  avoided  the  wrangling  of  the  commentators  respect- 
ing this  passage,  by  regarding  indutus,  with  Heinrich,  as  a  plural 
noun  in  apposition  with  tegumen.  If  indutus  be  taken  as  a  participle, 
it  remains  to  be  shown  how  capki,  for  caput,  can  be  Virgilian  Latinity. 
— 668.  Sio.  The  adverb  comes  in  here  with  great  force,  as  a  kind  of 
general  summary. — 669.  HermUeoque,  &c.,  i.  e,  and  having  the  aitire 
of  Hercules  attached  to  his  shoulders.  Hercules  is  commonly  repre- 
sented as  attired  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion. 

671.  Fratris  Tiburti,  &c.  Catillus,  Coras,  and  Tiburtus  were  three 
brothers,  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Amphiaraus.  They 
migrated  from  Greece,  and  founded  Tibur,  calling  it  after  the  name 
of  Tiburtus,  the  eldest  of  the  three.  According  to  others,  they  were 
the  grandsons  of  Amphiaraus.  There  is  no  historical  evidence  that 
these  three  brothers  were  contemporary  with  iEneas  and  Latinus  ; 
the  anachronism,  however,  is  a  pardonable  one  in  a  poet. — Gentem. 
Equivalent  to  urbem.—6iJ2.  Argwa  juventus.  Alluding  to  the  sup- 
posed descent  from  Amphiaraus,  the  Argive  soothsayer. 

674.  NulngencB.  **  Cloud-bom."  The  Centaurs  were  .the  fabled 
offspring  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud.  They  were  famed  for  their  swift- 
ness, and  Catillus  and  Coras  are  compared  with  them  in  this  respect, 
swiftness  of  fo9t  being  regarded  as  a  distinguishing  quality  in  an  an- 
cient hero.  So  in  Homer,  we  have  the  "  swift-footed  Achilles."—^ 
675.  Homden  Othrymque.  Homole  and  Othrys  were  two  mountains 
of  Thessaly,  and  this  same  country  was  the  native  region  of  the  Cen- 
taurs.—676.  Dot  euntibus  ingens,  &c.  Virgil  has  been  blamed  by 
some  critics  for  passing  from  the  greater  to  the  less,  and  making 
mention  of  the  virguUa  after  ingens  sUva,  But  ingens  here  merely 
refers  to  the  density  of  the  forest,  and  silva  dot  locum  to  the  project- 
ing branches  which  are  broken  as  the  Centaurs  rush  through,  while 
the  expression  mrguUa  cedunt  alludes  to  the  underwood  that  is  tram- 
pled down  beneath  their  hoofs. 
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678.  Pr<mettince  urbis.  **  Of  the  citv  of  Prseneste."— ©79.  Vyi- 
cano  genitunif  &c.  The  order  is,  (R>x)  Ccecttlus,  quern  regem  omim 
ceias  credidit  genitum  {/itisse)  VulcanOy  &c.  Bryant  and  Heyne  sus- 
pect that  verses  679  and  680  are  spurious,  especially  as  (nnnes  quern 
credidit  cetas  appears  to  them  to  come  in  so  languidly.  Wagner  de- 
fends the  latter  clause  by  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  Caeculus 
removed  the  doubts  of  the  multitude  as  to  his  divine  origin.  And 
hence  he  thinks  that  omnis  quern  eredidit  cetas  is  introduced  as  if  to 
point  to  the  removal  of  all  doubts  on  the  subject. 

681.  Late.  "From  all  the  country  around."— 682.  Quimie,  &c. 
"  Both  they  who  inhabit,"  &c.  Imitated  from  Homer,  ot  i'  dx^v, 
....  valoVf ....  ivifiovTO. — AUum.  Prseneste  stood  on  the  brow 
of  a  lofty  hill. — Area  Gabince  Junonia,  Referring  to  Gabii  and  its 
territory.  Juno  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Gabii,  and  hep  rites 
came  to  Italy  with  the  Pelasgi. — 684.  Hemica  mxa.  The  Hemici 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  rocky  nature  of  their 
country,  hemay  in  the  Sabine  language,  signifying  a  rock. — Patdt. 
So  Wagner,  in  place  of  poicis.  It  makes  the  change  of  person  more 
striking  in  quos,  Amasene  pater.     Consult  note  on  ii.  56. 

686.  Sonant.  "  Rattle."  More  poetical  than  sunt. — Glandes  liventit 
plumbi  spargit.  "  Scatter  balls  of  living  lead,"  i.  e.  from  slings.  The 
plummets  mentioned  in  the  text  were  of  a  form  between  acorns  and 
almonds,  and  were  cast  in  moulds. 

689.  Vestigia  nuda  sinistri,  &c.  **  They  plant  the  sole  of  the  left 
foot  naked  on  the  ground ;  a  low  boot  of  untanned  hide  protects  the 
other."  The  left  foot  advanced  was  protected  by  the  shield,  and 
therefore  needed  no  covering.  This  fashion  of  protecting  merely 
one  foot  or  leg  is  frequently  seen  on  ancient  monuments. — ^0.  Pero. 
A  low  boot  of  untanned  hide,  worn  by  ploughmen,  shepherds,  &c.  It 
bad  a  strong  sole,  and  was  adapted  to  the  foot  with  great  exactness. 
It  was  also  called  nijXoiraTiQ  on  account  of  its  adaptation  for  walking 
through  clay  or  mire.  This  convenient  clothing  for  the  foot,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  exdusively  to  the  laborious  and  the  poor.  In 
the  Greek  mythology,  ^erseus  was  represented  wearing  boots  of  this 
description  with  wings  attached  to  them.  Diana  wore  them  when 
accoutred  for  the  chase. 

692.  Fat.  "Allowed  by  the  fates."  Messapus,  observes  Sym- 
mons,  is  not  represented  as  absolutely  invulnerable;  and  nothing 
more  is  affirmed  in  this  passage  respecting  him,  than  that  it  was 
not  permitted  to  wound  him.  To  the  introduction,  in  this  place,  of 
an  invulnerable  hero,  we  should  strongly  have  objected,  as  more 
suitable  to  the  romance  of  Ovid  than  to  the  epic  propriety  of  Virgil, 
and  as  not  adapted  to  the  station  assigned  to  this  particular  chief. 
In  the  presence  of  an  invulnerable  hero,  even  Tumus  and  JEoeu 
would  have  been  of  inferior  consequence.  But  Messapus  was  de- 
fended from  wounds  only;  with  less  good  fortune,  he  might  have 
been  wounded. 

696.  ASquotque  Falitoos.  "  And  iEqui  Falisci."  There  is  no  allu- 
sion here  to  the  story  of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster  (Xtv.  v.  27), 
as  some  suppose ;  neither  does  the  text  refer  to  the  Falisci,  and 
speak  of  them  as  a  branch  or  part  of  the  ^qui,  as  Niebuhr  endea- 
vours to  show ;  but  Virgil  merely  alludes  to  the  town  of  Falisd, 
which  was  called  JEqui,  because  situate  in  a  plain.  Compare  the 
name  jEquimelium.     {Mutter ^  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  110.) 

698.  A^quati  numero.    ^*  In  equal  ranks."    Santen  (ad  TW,  Mtmr. 
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p.  176)  thinks  that  the  reference  here  is  not  to  ranks,  but  to  the 
rude  numbers  in  which  they  sang  the  praises  of  their  king.  This, 
liowever,  is  too  refined  an  interpretation. — 701.  Amnis.  '^The 
Cayster.**— ^«a/xiZt«.  "The  Asian  marsh."  The  first  syllable  of 
Asia  is  here  long  ;  when  signifying  a  region,  it  is  short. — 703.  Neo 
quisquam  cerakUy  &c.  "  Nor  would  any  one  (afar)  have  thought,'*  &c. 
— 706.  Voluorum  rauoarum.  Under  the  head  of  '*raucas  Toluoret" 
which  fly  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  the  cranes  are  particularly  meant, 
since  in  the  beginning  of  winter  they  come  over  tlie  sea  in  search  of 
milder  regions. 

707.  Magnique  ipse  agminU  imtar,  ''And  himself  equal  to  a 
mighty  host."  Consult  note  on  vi.  865.— 708.  Claudia  et  trifm  et 
gens,  ^  Both  the  Claudian  tribe  and  house."  Virgil  does  not  allude 
here,  in  fact,  to  the  origin  of  the  Claudian  family,  as  Heyne  supposes, 
but  rather  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  And  even  then,  as  Niebuhr 
remarks,  he  is  only  seeking  for  an  eponym.  Clausus  was  no  more 
the  progenitor  of  the  Claudian  tribe  than  he  was  of  the  Claudian 
house. — 709.  In  partem  data.    "  Had  be«i  shared." 

710.  Ingens  Amiterna,  &c.  The  situation  of  the  places  that  now 
begin  to  be  enumerated  shows  that  Virgil  makes  the  Sabine  territory 
somewhat  more  extensive  than  it  appears  in  Strabo  and  Pliny.  The 
poet  has,  an  earlier  age  in  view. — Prisei  i^iriltes.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cures,  called  prtsd  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Romans  of  a  later 
day.— 712.  B4)6ea  rura  Velini.  *'  The  dewy  fields  of  the  Velinus." 
The  valley  of  the  Veiinus  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appella- 
tion of  Tempe  {Cio.  ad  AU.  iv.  15),  and,  from  its  dewy  freshness,  its 
meads  obtained  the  name  oiRotei  Campi, — 715.  Tiberim,  So  Wagner, 
in  place  of  the  common  Thybrim. — 716.  H<yrtmas  dosses.  ^  And  the 
classes  of  Horta,"  i.  e.  the  forces  draughted  from  the  difierent  classes. 
The  arrangement  here  alluded  to  is  similar  to  that  made  by  Servius 
TuUins  of  the  Roman  peq>le. — Populique  Latini.  *^  And  &e  Latin 
eommunities,"  i.  «.  the  Latin  colonies  established  in  the  territory  of 
the  Sabines." 

717*  Qfiosqueseoanswfaugtumy&jc  The  name  of  the  Allia  is  termed 
infauttumy  on  account  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Brennus, 
upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  B.C.  389.— 716.  As  regards  the  use  of 
marmor  for  eequory  consult  note  on  vii.  28.  Before  quam  midti  supply 
tarn  muUi  incedwU, — 719.  Seems  ubi  Orion,  &c.  The  setting  of  Orion, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  was  accompanied  by  heavy 
storms. 

'  720.  Vel  quum  sole  novo,  &c.  Jahn  thinks  that  the  ellipsis  which^ 
according  to  him,  exists  at  td  quum,  ought  to  be  supplied  as  follows : 
quam  nviuti  volvuntur  fiucttu,  alluding  to  the  waves  formed  by  the  wind 
among  the  ripe  grain.  This,  however,  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
poet  intended  to  say,  vel  quam  multcB  sunt  aristCB ;  but  he  has  inverted 
the  construction,  and  made  it  what  we  see  in  the  text,  the  idea  of  a 
large  number  being  sufficiently  implied  in  densoB, — 722.  Conterrita. 
Supply  est.  We  have  followed  the  punctuation  of  Wagner,  placing  a 
comma  after  sonant. 

723.  Hinc.  "After  these,**— Agamemnontus  Hcdassus.  "  The  Aga- 
memnonian  Halsesus."  According  to  some,  he  was  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon. This,  however,  is  incorrect,  since  his  father  is  mentioned 
in  ix.  417.  He  was,  more  probably,  a  member  of  the  same  line,  or 
else  had  been  a  eompanion  of  the  Grecian  hero's. — 724.  Tumoque, 
rapit,  &•.  "  And  harries  to  the  aid  of  TumoB."  Bapk  is  equivalent 
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here,  as  Servius  remarks,  to  raptim  ctdduoU. — 726.  Mcutica,  ^  The 
Massic  regions/'  i.  e,  the  country  around  Mount  Massicus.  Supply 
looa, — 727«  Awrund  patres.  "  The  Auruncan  fathers."  TheAurunci 
here  meant  dwelt  in  Campania,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Liris,  where 
the  town  of  Suessa  Aurunca  stood.  On  this  side  of  the  Liris  dwelt 
other  Aurunci,  from  whom  Tumus  obtained  auxiliaries. — 727.  <Si- 
didnaqwjuaeta  CBquora.    **  And  the  adjacent  plains  of  the  Sidicini." 

728.  dales.  Accusative  plural. — Amnitque  vadosi,  &c.  "(With 
him  came)  also  they  who  border  on  the  Vulturnus,"  &c.  As  these 
are  to  be  referred,  along  with  the  others,  to  **mille  rapit  populos"  we 
should  expect  the  accusitive  aecdam,  and  in  like  manner,  soon  after, 
ScUiculum,  As,  however,  the  nominative  is  employed  in  both  instances, 
we  must  resort  to  some  such  ellipsis  as  eum  eo  venitint.  So  in  .^schylus 
{Pen.  33,  seqq.)^  aWovQ  ^  6  jisyaQ  Kai  vo\v9pififnav  NeTXofi  ?7reftj/€V 
^ovaiOKavriCt  ....  'Aoodfirig,  ....  'Apiouap^oc. 

730.  Terete*  mnt  adydea  iUi»  avma.  ''They  have  for  weapons 
tapering  darts."  The  adyt,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Virgil, 
was  a  species  of  dart ;  not,  as  some  say,  a  kind  of  club  with  projecting 
knobs.  The  peculiarity  of  this  weapon  appears  to  have  consisted  in 
its  having  a  leathern  thong  attached  to  it ;  and  the  design  of  this  con- 
trivance probably  was,  that,  after  it  had  been  thrown  to  a  distance,  it 
might  be  drawn  back  again.  It  certainly  was  not  a  Roman  weapon. 
It  is  always  represented  as  used  by  foreign  nations,  and  as  distinguish- 
ing  them  from  Greeks  and  Romans. — 731.  Hobg  lento  aptare  fiagdUt. 
^  To  fit  these  with  a  pliant  strap."    Flcigello  is  equivalent  to  amento. 

732.  Lanas  ecetra  tegit,  &c.  '^A  targe  protects  their  left  arms: 
(they  have)  short  crooked  swords  for  close  conflict"  With  etua 
supply  sunt  Ulis. — Qetra.  A  small  round  shield,  made  of  the  hide  of 
a  quadruped.  From  the  accounts  siven  by  ancient  writers,  and  from 
the  distinct  assertion  of  Tacitus  (Agrio.,  36)  that  it  was  used  by  Uie 
Britons,  we  may  with  confidence  identify  the  ecetra  with  the  target  of 
the  Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which  many  specimens  of  considerable 
antiquity  are  stSl  in  existence. 

Falcati  enses.  From  various  passages  in  ancient  writers,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  ensis  falcatus  was  a  weapon  of  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity ;  that  it  was  girt  like  a  dagger  upon  the  waist ;  that  it  was  held 
in  the  hand  by  a  short  hilt ;  and  that,  as  it  was  in  fact  a  dagger,  or 
sharp-pointed  blade,  with  a  proper  falx  projecting  from  one  side,  it 
was  thrust  into  the  flesh  up  to  this  lateral  curvature.  It  bore  a  dose 
resemblance  to  thefodx  vinitoria,  or  pruning-knife  for  vines. 

735.  Teleboum  (hpreas,  &c.  The  Teleboans  originally  occupied  the 
islands  called  Taphice,  between  Leucadia  and  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
From  these  they  afterward  wandered  forth  and  settled  in  the  island 
of  Caprese,  and  on  the  adjacent  coast  of  Campania. — 7^0.  £^  quos 
malifercB,  &c.  Abella  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  an  eminence. 
The  epithet  malifera  would  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  it  by  no 
other  writer. — 741.  The  cateia  is  supposed  to  have  resembled  the 
adys.  (Consult  note  on  v.  730.)  It  probably  had  its  name  from  ac- 
ting, and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms  cataiy ''  a  weapon,"  ccUeiOf  **  to  cat  or 
mangle,"  and  eatan,  "  to  fight,"  are  nearly  allied  to  it. 

743.  PeUai.  Consult  note  on  i.  490.— JEreus  ensis.  Consiilt  note 
on  i.  448,  as  regards  the  composition  of  the  ces  of  the  ancients. 

746.  Hortida  prceeipue  out  gens,  &c.  ''  Whose  nation  is  the  iEqui- 
eulan,  singularly  rough,  and  accustomed  to  much  hunting  in  the 
woods,  with  a  rugged  aoiU"— 747*  j^quioula.    The  poet  alludes  to  the 
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iEqui  or  .^quieuli,  who  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Anio,  and 
whose  chief  city  was  the  obscure  one  of  Nersee. — 749.  Vivere  rapto, 
"  To  live  by  plunder." 

750.  M(uruvi&  de  gente.  The  Marruvii  here  meant  were  a  branch 
of  the  Marsi,  and  their  chief  dty,  Marruvium,  lay  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  Fucmus. — ^6l.  Fronde  etfdici  otivd.  A  hendiadys, 
for  fronde  fdids  olivcB^  Consult  note  on  vi.  230.  The  olive  garland 
is  here  worn  as  the  badge  of  a  priest. — 7^4.  CarUu  manuque.  '^  By 
song,  and  by  the  hand/'  i.  e.  by  the  application  of  the  hand.  This  art 
is  still  practised  in  India,  according  to  travellers. 

756.  DardanioB  outpidiSf  &c.  He  fell  by  the  spear  of  .^Emeas. 
Consult  X.  543,  teqq. — 757*  In  mdnera,  ''For  healing  wounds." 
Equivalent  to  cui  wdnera  tananda, — 759.  Nemus  AngiticB.  Angitia 
was  the  sister  of  Circe.  Her  grove  lay  near  the  lake  Fucinus,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Marsi. 

761.  Ibat  et  Hippolyth  &o.  Construe,  J^Fiir6itM,  pulckerrima  proUt 
Hippdyti,  ibat  bdlo.  The  dative  beUo  is  equivalent  to  ad  bellutn, — 
762.  yitiius.  This  was  also  the  name  given  to  Hippolytus  himself 
after  he  had  been  brought  back  to  life ;  being  derived,  according  to 
the  ancient  mythologists,  from  tir  and  bit,  i,  e,  qui  vir  his  fuit.  Wag- 
ner considers  it  very  surprising  that  both  father  and  son  should  have 
borne  the  same  name,  a  circumstance  so  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  he  therefore  suspects  that  there  is  some  error 
here,  either  on  the  part  of  Virgil,  or  the  authorities  whom  he  has  fol- 
lowed. He  thinks,  moreover,  that  the  cause  of  the  error  is  to  be  found 
in  the  expression  Arieia  mater.  This  form  of  words,  on  comparing  it 
with  Populonia  mater,  x.  172,  he  makes  equivalent  merely  to  Arieia 
patria ;  but  they  who  did  not  understand  its  true  import,  took  mater 
in  the  literal  sense  of  ^mother,"  and  therefore  imagined  a  second 
Virbius  as  a  son  of  the  Hippolytus  who,  under  the  name  of  Yirbius, 
was  translated  to  the  skies. 

Intignem,  "  Conspicuous  in  arms.''  So  Wagner. — 763.  Egeriai 
lucit.  The  fountain  and  grove  of  Egeria,  here  meaint,  were  near  the 
city  of  Arieia.  There  was  another  fountain  of  the  same  nymph,  con- 
nected with  the  legend  of  Nuraa,  near  the  Porta  Capena  of  Rome. — 
HumerUia  ciroum  litora.  Referring  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 
— 764  Pinguis  ubi  et  plcuxibilis,  &.C,  ^  Where  (stands)  an  altar  of 
Diana  rich  (with  frequent  sacrifices)  and  easy  to  be  appeased,"  «.  e.  a 
rich  altar  of  Diana  easy  to  be  appeased.  Placabilis  implies  that  the 
altar  does  not  require  here,  as  elsewhere,  human  victims.  Hence, 
also,  it  is  pingvis,  crowned  with  many  a  victim,  since  otherwise,  had 
human  sacrifices  been  offered  upon  it,  the  horrid  nature  of  the  rite 
would  have  made  the  ceremony  a  comparatively  infi*equent  one. 
Consult  Wagner's  very  able  critical  note,  in  opposition  to  the  remarks 
of  Heyne. 

766.  Notercce,  Pheedra,  wife  of  Theseus. — 766.  Pairicuqtte  exple- 
rit,  &c.  *'  And  had  sated,  with  his  life's  blood,  a  father's  vengeance." 
— 767*  TurbatiB  dittractus  equis.  He  was  dragged  over  the  ground 
by  them  until  life  became  extinct. — 769.  Pceoniia  rerocatum  berbis. 
*^  Recalled  to  life  by  medical  herbs."  Pceoniis  from  Uaibjv,  the  phy- 
sician of  the  gods,  though  they  were  applied  in  this  case  by  ^scula* 
plus. — Amore  Dianof.  Hippolytus  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  service  of  Diana. 

772.  Bepertorem  medidnas,  &c.  Alluding  to  iEsculapius,  the  son  of 
Apollo^  and  who  restored  Hippolytus  to  life.  Jupiter  punished  him 
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for  this  by  striking  him  with  a  thunderbolt  and  Iniriiiig  him  to  the 
shades.  Apollo,  on  this,  slew  the  Cydopeei  who  had  forged  the 
thunderbolt,  and  was,  in  consequence,  banished  for  a  season  from  the 
skies. 

776.  Ubi.  "That  there.*' — Ignoinlis  cevum  exigera,  "He  might 
pass  his  days  in  unnoticed  retirement."  Heyne  :  "  Ignobilis,  in  howxm 
partem,  utpote  in  secesm  et  golitudine,  plcieide  adeo  et  tranquille." — 779. 
Litore  currum,  &c.  Markland  very  ingeniously  conjectures,  IMora 
circum  Heu  juvenem.  Sec.  What  offends  him  in  the  common  reading 
is  the  construction  currum  et  juvenem  efundere.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  we  have  a  zeugma  here  which  Markland  failed  to  perceive :  "  they 
overturned  the  chariot  and  dashed  out  the  youth  upon  the  shore,"  the 
verb  effundo  carrying  with  it  also  the  meaning  of  everto, — 781-  Hand 
secius.  "  Not  the  less  on  that  account,"  i.  e.  though  horses  were  ex- 
eluded  from  these  groves. 

784,  Veriitur,  **  Moves  vigorously." — 786.  Tripliei  crinita  jub&, 
"AH  hairy  with  a  triple  crest."  Consult  note  on  i.  468. — 786. 
^tncBOSy  i.  e.  like  those  of  ^Etna. — 789.  Suhlatis  oomibus  lo,  t.  e.  a 
representation  of  lo  changed  into  a  heifer. — 791.  Argumentum  ingens. 
**A  memorable  subject." — Et  custos  virginisy  &c.  Along  with  the 
transformed  lo  there  was  represented  on  the  shield  the  many-eyed 
Argus,  appointed  by  Juno  as  the  keeper  and  the  watcher  of  the 
heifer.  In  the  back-ground  also  was  depicted  the  river-god  Inachus, 
the  father  of  lo. — 792.  Codatdque  (tmnem.  The  urn  was  raised  in 
relief  from  the  shield,  and  was  itself  adorned  with  woric  in  relief. 

793.  Nimbus  peditum.  So  Homer,  II.  iv.  274  :  ve0oc  sl'rriTO  xe^oiv. 
794.  Densentur.  From  denseo,  -ere, — Argitaque  pubes,  i,  e,  the  youth 
of  Ardea,  which  was  said  to  have  been  an  Argive  colony.  Consult 
note  on  line  372. — 796.  SicanL  The  Sicani  occupied  a  portion  of 
central  Italy  before  their  migration  to  Sicily.  Compare  xi.  317. 
The  reference  in  the  text  appears  to  be  to  a  portion  of  this  ancient 
race  who  had  settled  on  the  Tiber,  in  the  territories  of  the  Rutuli.— 
796.  SacrancB  odes.  A  name  given,  probably,  to  a  portion  of  the 
Ardeatse,  or  people  of  Ardea. — Pieti  scuta  Labid,  "  The  Labici  with 
painted  bucklers."  Literally,  "painted  as  to  their  bucklers."  The 
poet  assigns  them  painted  shields,  probably  in  accordance  with  some 
old  tradition. 

797.  Numid.  Consult  note  on  line  160. — 799.  CirccBum  Jugum. 
"  Cii*ce's  Mount."  Afterwards  called  Promontoritim  Ciroceum,  Consult 
note  on  vii.  10. — Q;uei$  Jupiter  Anxurus,  &c.  "  The  fields  over  which 
Jupiter  Anxurus  presides."  The  full  expression  would  be,  artOy 
dueis  arms  Jupiter,  &c.  The  country  here  meant  is  the  territory  of 
Terracina,  a  city  which  took  the  name  of  Anxur  from  Jupiter 
Anxurus,  who  was  worshipped  there.  Consult  Niebuhr,  Horn,  Hist. 
ii.  463,  Cambridge  transl. — 800.  Feronia.  The  grove  of  this  goddess 
was  three  miles  from  Anxur.  Here  also  she  had  a  temple. — 801. 
SaturcB  pcUus.  Near  Circsei,  and  forming  part  of  the  famous  Pontine 
marshes. — 802.  Ufens.  This  river  flowed  through  the  Pontine 
marshes. 

803.  Camilla,  Virgil,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  introduces  a  female 
warrior  into  his  poem.  In  Homer  it  is  the  Amazon  Penthesilea ; 
in  Virgil,  Camilla.  She  leads  a  squadron  of  Volscian  cavalry,  and  is 
accompanied  also  by  four  female  combatants,  Lavinia,  Tulla,  Tarpeia, 
and  Acca.  Compare  xi.  666,  666,  &c.— 804.  Florenteg  cere,  *  Armed 
in  resplendent  brass.    Consult  note  on  i.  449.    Fhrentes  equivalent 
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to  tipiendentes,^90b.  Calathis.  The  ealathus  was  properly  the  basket 
in  which  women  placed  their  work,  and  especially  the  materials  for 
spinning. 

806.  Sed  prcdia  virffo,  &c.  "  But,  though  a  virgin,  (she  was  inured) 
to  the  hardships  of  war."  Supply  cusueta  est, — 807-  Ckrsuque  pedum 
prcnertere  ventos,  Slc  Camilla  was  remarkable  for  swiftness  of  foot, 
a  quality  which  Virgil  here  describes  in  hyperbolical  language. — 809. 
Neo  IcBslsset,    Equivalent  to  nee  kpsura  esset, 

814.  Ut  regius  ottro,  &c.  "(To  see)  how  regal  rank  veils  her 
polished  shoulders  with  the  purple."  She  wore  a  purple  chlamys, 
or  cloak,  in  token  of  her  regal  origin. — 815.  Fibula,  Heyne  under- 
stands this,  not  of  a  clasp,  but  a  pin. 

816.  Lyciam  pkaretram.  These  were  of  the  best  kind. — Ipsa.  "  She 
herself."  Wagner  makes  this  equivalent  in  fact  to  trunco  corporis, 
or  tergo,  the  hutneri  and  crinis  having  each  been  previously  men- 
tioned, and  ipsa,  therefore,  standing  in  opposition  to  them. — 817. 
Pastoralem  myrtum.  "  A  pastoral  myrtle-spear,"  i,  e.  a  spear  made 
out  of  the  wood  of  the  myrtle,  the  tree  from  which  the  shepherds 
were  accusjomed  to  form  their  crooks. 
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1.  Ut  belli  signum,  &c.  Virgil  makes  Tumus  display  a  standard 
from  the  Laurentine  citadel  as  the  signal  of  war.  This  was,  in  fact, 
a  Roman  custom,  which  is  here  ascribed,  by  a  poetic  anachronism, 
to  an  earlier  people.  On  any  sudden  emergency  two  standards  were 
displayed  from  the  Roman  Capitol :  one  red,  to  summon  the  infantry; 
and  the  other  blue,  for  the  cavalry. — Laurenti.  Latinus  had  retired 
from  the  helm  of  state,  and  Tumus,  having  the  feeUngs  of  the  people 
on  his  side,  was  virtually  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

3.  Concussit,  **  Had  aroused." — Impulit  arma.  "  Had  given  an 
impulse  to  the  war."  Some  translate  this,  ''had  clashed  together  his 
arms,"  i,  e.  shield  and  spear  ;  of  which  Heyne,  however,  disapproves 
as  too  harsh. — 4.  Turbati  animu  '*  The  minds  of  all  were  thrown 
into  deep  excitement" — 6.  Messapus.  Compare  vii.  601. — Ufens, 
vii.  7^* — 7<  Mezentius,  viL  647,  seqq. — 8.  Lotos  'oastant  cuUoribus 
agroe.  "Lay  the  wide-spread  fieldis  bare  of  cultivators."  They 
-withdrew  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  of  their 
respective  armies.  By  thus  depopulating  the  country  they  in  fact 
lay  it  waste,  wistant, 

9.  Duymedis  urbem,  Argyripa.  Diomede  had  settled  in  Lower 
Italy,  after  his  return  from  Troy. — 10.  Consistere,  "Are  obtaining  a 
firm  footing." 

16.  Ipsi,  "  To  Diomede  hhnself."  They  wish  to  be  understood 
that  ^neas  will,  at  a  proper  opportunity,  turn  his  arms,  in  all  pro- 
bability, against  Diomede  likewise,  not  only  on  account  of  his  present 
power,  but  also  by  reason  of  former  enmity.  The  fruitless  result  of 
this  embassy,  however,  appears  in  xi.  226,  seqq, 

18.  Talia,  "Such  things  were  passing."  Supply  gerdxintw, — 
QfMB,  Equivalent,  at  the  l^ginning  of  a  clause,  to  hxc, — 20.  Atque 
Aa6 
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anitnum  nune  hue,  &c.  These  two  lines  have  already  appeared, 
iv.  285,  286. — 22.  SiotU  aqucB  tremulumy  &c.  '^  As  when  the  tremulous 
light  reflected  from  the  sun,  or  the  image  of  the  radiant  moon,  in 
brazen  caldrons  of  water,"  &c.  This  comparison  is  borrowed  and 
heightened  from  Apollonius  Rhodius,  iii.  754,  who  applies  it  to  the 
case  of  Medea,  when  she  is  represented  as  trembling  at  the  danger 
to  which  Jason  was  soon  to  be  exposed.  The  principal  force  of  the 
comparison  lies  in  tremulum  and  omnia  pervolitat  late  locct,  as  well  as 
jamque  sub  auras,  &c.  The  thoughts  of  iEneas  are  as  little  capable  of 
fixing  themselves  and  remaining  stationary  even  for  a  moment,  as 
the  dancing  beam  of  light  reflected  from  the  water. 

Labris.  The  lips  or  edge  of  the  caldron  taken  for  the  entire  vessel. 
— 23.  SoU.  The  image  of  the  sun  in  the  water.  So  also,  iriMgiM 
Luna;. — 24.  Omnia  loca.  The  diffierent  parts  of  the  room  or  apart- 
ment in  which  the  caldrons  are  supposed  to  be  placed. — 25.  ZMque- 
aria.    Consult  note  on  i.  726. 

28.  In  rip&.  <<  On  the  bank  (of  the  Tiber)."— 80.  Seramque  dedU 
per  membra,  See,  What  is  peculiar  to  sleep,  namely,  its  spreading 
itself  over  the  limbs,  is  here  ascribed  to  the  one  who  is  enjoying 
sleep. — 31.  Deus  ipse  loci,  Tiberinus.  The  god  of  the  Tiber  is  here 
at  the  same  time  a  local  deity. — 32.  Senior.  The  river-gods  were 
generally  represented  in  works  of  art  as  advanced  in  years. — 33. 
£kim  tenuis  glauco,  &c.  '^  A  vestment  of  hempen  cloth,  fine  of  tex- 
ture, enwrapped  his  form  with  its  sea-green  covering,  and  a  shady 
reed-crown  covered  his  locks,"  i.  e.  around  his  middle  he  wore  a 
covering  of  the  colour  of  the  water,  &c.    Consult  note  on  line  64. 

37.  Retehis  nobis.  In  allusion  to  the  fabled  Italian  origin  of  Dar- 
danus.  Troy  is  brought  back  to  the  land  whence  it  sprang. — jEter- 
naque  Pergama  servas.  Because  a  second  Ilium  is  to  be  founded  in 
Latium. — 38.  Exspectate,  Because  predicted  by  oracles.— 39.  Ne 
absiste,  *'  Desist  not  (from  thy  lofty  undertaking)."-^40.  Tumor  omms 
et  tree,  &c.  ''All  the  swelling  anger  of  the  gods  has  subsided." 
Literally,  ''  has  yielded,"  i.  e.  to  the  fates.  Tumor  et  tree  put,  by  a 
species  of  hendiadys,  for  tum^ens  ira. 

42.  Vana  hcBCJmgere  somnum,  %.  e.  that  what  is  now  presented  to 
thee  is  merely  the  vain  creation  of  dreamy  sleep. — 43.  Litoreit  in- 
gens,  &c.  The  river-god  here  repeats  what  Helenus  had  already 
predicted  (iii.  390,  seqq.). — 47.  Ex  quo  ter  denis  redeuntUms  annu. 
**  In  thrice  ten  revolving  years  from  which  period,"  t.  e.  from  the 
time  of  finding  the  animal  and  her  young. — 48.  Clari  eognammis, 
*^  Of  illustrious  name."  Referring  to  Alba,  which,  according  to  the 
poet,  who  follows  here  some  early  tradition,  derived  its  name  from 
the  white  sow  found  on  the  spot  by  JSneas.  It  took  its  name  more 
probably,  however,  from  the  chalk  deposits  in  its  neighbourhood. — 
50.  QuA  ratione  quod  instat,  &c.  ''In  what  way  thou  mayest  vic- 
toriously accomplish  what  now  claims  thy  attention." 

51.  Arcades  his  oris,  &c.  The  god  now  gives  most  singular  di- 
rections, and  yet  in  full  accordance  with  what  the  Sibyl  predicted 
(vi.  97))  namely,  a  union  between  the  Trojans  and  a  Grredaa  race. 
According  to  an  old  tradition,  Euander,  a  Pelasgie  chief,  came,  about 
sixty  years  after  the  &11  of  Troy,  from  Arcadia,  where  he  had  in- 
habited a  city  named  Pallanteum,  and  settled  in  Italy  on  the  eastan 
side  of  the  Tiber,  where  he  founded  a  city,  called  abo  PaUaDtenm, 
on  the  Palatine  Hill,  as  it  was  subsequently  termed.  He  and  his 
Arcadian  followers  claimed  descent  from  Pallas,  son  of  I^caoo,  and 
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hence  they  are  styled  by  Virgil  **  genus  a  PaHante  profeetum.'*  With 
this  race  the  god  of  the  Tiber  directs  iEneas  to  form  an  alliance. — 
52.  Eaandrum.  More  correct  thdn  Etandrum,  the  common  reading. 
Consult  note  on  vii.  389. 

53.  In  montibus,  i.  e.  on  the  Palatine  Hill. — 58.  Advermm  amnem, 
"  The  opposing  river,"  ».  e.  the  opposing  current  of  the  river. 

59.  Primigque  cadentUms  agtris.  *'  And  with  the  first  stars  that  set," 
i.  e.  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day. — 61.  Supera.  ^  Strive  to  over- 
come."— 63.  Stringentem  ripas.  "  Gently  laving  the  banks."  Stringo 
here  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  grazing,  gently  touching,  gliding  by, 
&c. — 64.  CceruUus.  The  water  of  the  Tiber  is  of  a  yellowish  hue. 
Compare  ix.  814.  The  epithet  *' cserulean,"  however,  is  here  applied 
to  the  god,  as  being  a  general  attribute  of  rivers.— 65.  Hie  mihi 
magna  domus,  &c.  **  Here  (in  after  days),  a  mighty  home,  a  head 
(of  empire)  for  lofty  cities,  arises  for  me."  Eait  has  the  force  of 
exhibet.  The  reference  is  to  the  city  of  Rome,  which  the  river-god 
declares  is  to  be  his  ''  mighty  home,"  because  in  it  he  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  peculiar  honours. 

66.  Lactt  cdto.  Equivalent  to  amnis  parte  aUissimd, — 70.  Sustinet. 
'^  Supports."  A  much  better  reading  than  susttUU,  as  given  by  Heyne, 
The  latter  merely  refers  to  the  taking  up  of  water ;  whereas  the 
former  implies  that  the  water  is  upheld  in  the  hand  until  the  prayer 
is  ended. 

71.  Oenus  amnibus  unde  ett,  &c.  "  Whence  rivers  have  their  origin." 
He  is  addressing  the  nymphs  who  preside  over  fountains. — ^2.  0 
Thybri  genitor.  The  river-god  is  again  regarded  as  advanced  in  years. 
Compare  line  32. — Cum  fiumine  sancto.  The  stream  is  here  termed 
*'  sacred,"  because  the  abode  of  the  river-deity. — 7^*  Quo  te  cumque 
laous,  Slc.  *'  In  whatever  fountains  thy  waters  hold  thee,  compas- 
sionating our  hardships ;  from  whatever  spot  thou  comest  forth  most 
beauteous,"  i.  e.  wherever  thy  fountain-head  is  ;  wherever  thou 
gushest  forth  in  all  thy  beauty  from  the  ground. 

77.  Comiger  Hegpmidum,  &c.  "Horn-bearing  river,  monarch  of 
Italian  waters."  The  epithet  comiger  is  given  to  rivers,  because,  in 
the  works  of  ancient  art,  the  river-  gods  were  generally  represented 
with  either  the  visage  or  the  horns  of  a  bull,  in  allusion  to  the  roar 
and  impetuous  movement  of  waters,  especially  when  issuing  from  their 
parent  source. — 78.  Et  propius  tua  numina  firmes.  **  And  fulfil  thy 
divine  promises  with  more  immediate  aid."  Literally,  **  more  near- 
ly," t.  e,  in  closer  proximity  with  my  affairs  than  the  dream  afforded. 
— Numina.  Referring  to  the  promise  made  by  the  river-god  of  con- 
ducting ^neas  safely  to  the  city  of  Euander,  &c. — 80.  Artnis.  Arms, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  not  naval  equipments.  Compare 
verse  93. 

83.  In  litore.  There  is  no  clashing  here  between  this  and  per  sU- 
vam.  The  meaning  is,  in  fact,  per  sUvam  in  litore,  but  the  poet  in- 
dulges purposely  in  more  than  ordinary  amplification  of  language  in 
ox'der  to  mark  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  event.— 84.  Tibi  enim, 
**  Even  to  thee,"  i.  e.  to  thee,  not  to  any  other  deity.  Heyne  makes 
enim  have  a  strong  asseverative  force,  and  to  be  equivalent  to  utique. 
It  would  be  more  correct,  however,  to  say  that  it  has  an  assertive  and 
restrictive  force  combined,  and  is  equivalent  to  quidefn. 

86.  Qaam  longa  egb.  ^  During  its  whole  continuance."  Literally, 
**  as  long  as  it  is."  Observe  the  use  of  the  present  here  in  denoting 
unbroken  continuity. — 87.  Re/luens.    As  if  the  current  were  now  set- 
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ting  up  the  Btream.^SuhdUit,  <<  Subsided.**  Literally,  <<  stood  still.** 
— §9.  jEquor  aquU.  fk[uiyalent  to  CBquor  aquarum.  Literally,  ''so 
as  to  smooth  over  its  surface  with  its  waters." 

90.  Rumore  secundo.  "  With  joyous  shouts,"  i.  e.  on  the  part  of 
the  rowers,  encouraging  one  another  at  the  oar.  We  have  adopted 
the  punctuation  of  Wagner,  who  connects  these  words  with  what 
precedes,  but  refers  them  to  the  naval  ^  oeleusma,"  which  regulated 
the  movements  of  the  men  at  the  oars.  Heyne,  on  the  other  hand, 
connects  the  words  in  question  with  labitur  uneta,  &c.,  placing  a  se- 
micolon after  cderawt ;  a  punctuation  preferred  also  by  Burgess  (ad 
Dawes.  Misc,  Crit.  p.  446)  and  Wakefield.  The  reference  will  then  be 
to  the  gurgling  noise  of  the  water  under  the  prow,  *'  with  a  pleasant 
gurgling  sound."  But,  as  Wagner  remarks,  since  there  is  uothii^ 
very  forcible  in  these  words,  they  give  a  heavy  air,  if  joined  with  it, 
to  the  line  that  comes  after.  The  true  mode  of  appending  them 
would  have  been,  "  Labitur  uncta  vadis  abies  rumore  secuttdo.** 

9L  Uncta  abies.  **  The  well-pitched  fir."  Supply  pice  after  undo. 
Borrowed  from  Ennius :  Labitur  uncta  trabes"~^Mirantur  et  und<g, 
&c.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  picture  which  is  here 
ufforded  of  armed  vessels  gliding  amid  forests,  over  the  bosom  of  a 
placid  and  sequestered  river,  and  presenting  to  the  pacific  scene,  for 
the  first  time,  a  spectacle  of  warlike  exhibition. — 92.  Jnsuetum, 
**  Unaccustomed  to  the  sight." 

94.  Fatigant.  ^  Weary  out,"  i.  e.  spend.  They  pass  the  whole  day 
and  night  in  incessant  rowing. — 95.  Flexus,  '^  The  bondings  (of  the 
stream)." — Variitque  teguntur  arboribus,  &.C.  The  banks  of  the 
river  were  covered  with  trees,  whose  branches  hung  over  the  stream, 
and  beneath  and  through  which  the  vessels  made  their  way. — 96. 
Placido  CBquore,  '*  As  they  move  along  the  placid  surface  (of  the 
stream)." 

97-  Orbem  here  properly  refers  to  the  arching  vault  of  the  sky,  and 
the  path  of  the  sun  along  the  same. — 99.  Q^CB  nunc  JRomana  potentia, 
&c.  The  humble  city  of  Euander  then  occupied  the  Palatine  Hill, 
which  in  the  subsequent  days  of  Roman  power  and  magnificence  was 
crowded  with  lofty  edifices,  such  as  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo, 
the  Palatine  Library,  connected  with  the  same,  &c. — 100.  Turn  ra 
inopesy  &c.  It  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  hero's  arrival,  the  bum- 
ble kingdom  of  Euander. 

102.  Honorem.  "  Sacrifice." — 103.  AmphitryoniadcB  magno,  ».  €. 
Hercules,  the  reputed  son  of  Amphitryon,  but  in  reality  the  son  of 
Jove. — 105.  Omnes  juvenum  primi.  Equivalent  to  omnes  juvenes  primif 
and  an  imitation  of  the  Greek. — Pauperque  senatus,  A  graphic  ex- 
pression, and  depicting  forcibly  the  weak  sources  of  this  humble 
Argive  colony.— 106.  Ad  aras.  "  At  the  altars."  The  victims  were 
accustomed  to  be  slain  near  the  altars,  and  of  course  the  ground 
round  about  would  be  stained  with  their  blood. 

108.  Incumbere,  &c.  "  And  that  (the  crews)  were  bending  to  the 
silent  oars."  The  expression  tacitis  remis  may  refer  either  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  shouting  on  the  part  of  the  mariners,  or  to  the  cessation 
of  the  naval  "  Rdictis  mensis**  They  were  engaged  at  the  moment  in 
partaking  of  the  sacred  feast  which  always  followed  the  sacrifice.— 
110.  Bumpere  sacra,  t.  «.  to  interrupt  the  solemnity  by  abruptly 
leaving  the  feast  This,  if  done  voluntarily,  was  regained  as  an  act 
of  sacrilege  ;  if  the  result  of  compulsion,  it  became  an  omen  of  evil 
augury. — 111.    Oboius,    ''To  meet  (the  new  comers)." — 114.  Qui 
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gentu  1  unde  domo  ?  ''  Who  are  you  as  to  race  1  From  what  country 
do  you  come  V*  Domus  used,  as  frequently,  for  patria.  So  the  Greek 
expressions  of  which  those  in  the  text  are  an  imitation  :  rivte  {xard) 
TO  ykvog  ;  v69tv  olicoOev. 

115.  Puppi  ah  cdtd.  At  first  the  Trojans  had  directed  the  prows 
of  their  vessels  towards  the  shore  ;  on  coming  nearer,  however,  they 
had  caused  the  prows  to  swing  around,  and  having  turned  the  stems 
of  the  ships  to  the  land,  they  now  impelled  them  thither  by  a 
backward  movement,  so  that  on  disembarking  they  might,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  draw  their  vessels  upon  the  shore  stem  foremost. 
Consult  note  on  vi.  5. — 118.  Bello  superbo,  ''By  a  haughty  and  un- 
feeling war."  Superbo  here  carries  with  it  the  blended  ideas  of 
haughty  disobedience  towards  the  oracles  of  the  gods,  and  cruelty 
towards  the  unfortunate. — 119.  Ferte  hcBC.  **Bear  these  my  words." 
Servius,  with  less  propriety,  refers  hae  to  the  olive-branch. — 120. 
Soda  arma,  ^  Allied  arms,"  i.  e.  an  alliance  in  arms. 

124.  Exeepitque  manu,  &c.  ''And  he  extended  his  hand,  and  having 
grasped  the  right  hand  of  ^neas,  kept  clinging  to  it,"  i.  e.  having 
grasped,  held  him  tightly  by  his  right  hand.  So  Heyne.  Compare 
the  Homeric  phrase  Iv  r  dpa  oi  0v  X^'P**  ^^^  expression  eaxepitque 
manu  means,  literally,  "  and  received  (him)  with  (his)  hand." 

128.  Et  tittd  coniosy  &c.  "  And  to  extend  before  me  branches 
decked  with  the  fillet  (of  wool)."  The  fillets,  which  were  made  of 
wool,  were  wrapped  round  the  branch. — 130.  Quodque  ab  stirpe  fores, 
&c.  The  relationship  was  as  follows :  Hippodamia,  daughter  of 
CE^omaus  and  Sterope,  married  Pelops,  from  whom  the  Atridse  were 
descended.  Sterope's  mother  was  Maia,  who  was  herself  the  mother 
of  Mercury,  and  from  Mercury  Euander  was  said  to  have  sprung. 
According  to  another  account,  Echemus  was  the  father  of  Euander, 
and  had  for  wife  Timandra,  the  sister  of  Helen  and  Clytemnestra, 
which  last  two  females  married  the  two  Atridse. — 131.  Mea  virtut. 
"  The  purity  of  my  own  motives." — Sancta  oraeula  divum.  Alluding 
to  the  revelations  of  the  Sibyl. — 132.  Cognatique  patres.  Dardanus  and 
Mercury,  as  is  explained  immediately  after. — 133.  Conjunxere  me  tibi, 
t.  e.  have  filled  me  with  the  desire  of  becoming  united  unto  thee  in 
friendship.  So  Heyne. — Et  fatis  egere  wlentem.  "  And  have  urged 
me  hither  by  the  fates,  (of  myself)  inclined  (to  come)."  His  desti- 
nies, as  announced  by  the  Sibyl,  and  confirmed  by  the  god  of  the 
Tiber,  concurred  with  his  own  inclinations. 

135.  Ut  Chraii  perhibent.  Wagner  charges  Virgil  with  having  made 
a  manifest  slip  in  assigning  these  words  to  j^neas,  a  Trojan. — 136. 
Advehitur  Teucros.  "  Is  wafted  unto  the  Teucri,"  i.  e.  unto  Troas, 
where  Teucer  then  reigned. — 139.  CyUencB,  Mercury  was  bom  of 
Maia,  on  Mount  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia. — FudU.  "  Brought  into  exist- 
ence."— 140.  AudUis  8%  quidquam  eredimus,  i.  e,  if  tradition  be  entitled 
to  any  credit. — 142.  ScindU  se  sanguine  a6  utio,  t.  e.  branches  off  in 
two  directions  from  one  individual,  i.  e.  from  Atlas,  through  his  two 
daughters,  Electra  and  Maia. — Sanguine  ab  uno.  Literally,  "  from 
one  blood,"  i.  e.  from  the  blood  of  one  and  the  same  progenitor. 

143.  Non  legates,  neque  prima^  &c.  "  I  have  not  made  trial  of  thee 
in  the  first  instance,  by  means  of  ambassadors,  or  any  artful  attempts 
at  negotiating."  With  legates  supply  per,  from  the  succeeding  clause. 
Pangere  is  equivalent  here  to  figere  or  faeere.  Hence  pangere  alicujus 
tentamentum  is  the  same  as  aliquein  tentare,SLnd  this  is  equivalent  here 
to  aliquem  aggredi  preeibus.    Compare  the  Greek  veipdi^iiv  tiv6s. 
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146.  Gfnt  eadem  DcMnia.  **  The  same  Dannian  nation."  Alluding 
to  the  Rutuli,  who  are  here  called  the  Daunian  race,  from  Daaaus, 
their  earlier  king. — 147-  NUiil  ahfore  qyAn  VMlOanX,  "  That  nothing 
will  he  wanting  to  their  sending,"  t.  e,  to  their  reducing. — 149.  JBlt 
tMxt  quod  supra,  &c.  *^  And  from  their  holding  (beneath  their  sway) 
the  sea  that  laves  it  above,  and  that  which  washes  it  below,"  t.  e.  the 
upper  and  lower  seas,  or  the  Adriatic  and  Mare  Tyrrhenum. 

153.  Jam  dudum.  **  Long  before  he  had  ceased.'*  Literally, 
"long  since."— 164.  Ut  libens,  «  How  gladly."— 167.  Nam  memini, 
&c.  i.  e.  after  having  visited  his  sister  at  Salamis,  he  continued  his 
journey  and  came  to  Arcadia,  which  lay  to  the  west  and  south-west 
uf  that  island,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Here  Euander, 
at  that  time  a  yonng  Arcadian  prince,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  him  and  Anchises.  These  remin- 
iscences impart  great  freshness  and  beauty  to  the  poem. — 159.  Pro- 
tenut.  Expresses  continuity  of  progress — AreadicB  gelidos  Jinex, 
Modem  travellers  represent  Arcadia  as  still  a  very  cold  country 
in  winter.  This  is  natural  enough  for  so  mountainous  a  region. 
{Holland's  TraveU,  p.  426.) 

160  Vestibat.  Old  form  for  tediebat,— Flore.  **  With  down."— 
166.  Phenei.  Pheneos  was  a  city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  residence  at  that 
period  of  Euander.  Subsequently  to  this,  and  before  his  migration 
to  Italy,  he  inhabited  Pallanteum.  Compare  note  on  line  341. — 166. 
Pharetram.  Consult  note  on  i.  316. — Lifcieuque  tagiUas,  The  Lyciana 
were  famous  for  their  skill  in  archery.  Hence  a  Lycian  arrow  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. — 167.  Oiamydem,  Consult  note  on  iv. 
137. — 168.  Frenaque  bina.     Consult  note  on  iii.  642. 

169.  Ergo  et,  quam  petUis,  &c  "  Therefore,  both  the  right  hand 
which  you  seek,  is  (now)  joined  by  me  in  friendly  league  (with  you).'* 
Mihif  by  a  Grsecism,  for  a  me. — 17  L  OpUms,  Warlike  supplies  in 
general,  not  merely  troops,  as  Servius  explains  it. — 173.  I^avenUi, 
**  With  willing  minds."  A  tacit  allusion  to  the  well-known  formula, 
"favete  Unguis"  by  which  those  who  were  present  at  a  sacrifice  were 
enjoined  to  keep  a  religious  silence  as  far  as  any  ill-omened  expres- 
sions were  concerned.  iEneas  and  his  followers  are  not,  of  course^ 
required  to  keep  absolute  silence,  but  only  to  join  in  the  celebratioti 
with  good  feelings,  and  to  abstain  from  marring  its  effect  by  any  re- 
mark of  an  inauspicious  or  ill-omened  character. 

176.  SuUata.  They  had  been  removed  on  the  approach  of  the 
Trojan  vessels. — 176.  Ipse.  "  He  himself."  Emphatic.  King 
Euander,  as  the  chief  personage  present. — 177-  Prcecipuum.  *Iii 
particular."  More  literally,  "  as  the  principal  one  (of  his  guests)." 
— 178.  Solio  acemo.  Poetic,  for  ad  solium  acemum. — 180.  Vitoera 
tosta.  "The  roasted  flesh."  Viscera  for  oames. — 181.  Dona,  &c 
i.  e.  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  on  which  labour  had  been  bestowed  in  order 
to  render  them  fit  for  the  use  of  man.  Poetical  periphrasis  for 
"  bread."  Onerani  canistris.  Literally,  "  they  load  in  baskets,"  ».  e. 
they  load  baskets  with,  &c. — 183.  Perpetui  tergo  bovis,  &c.  ^  On  the 
chine  and  expiatory  entrails  of  an  entire  ox."  The  chine,  vmroVf 
tergum,  was  presented  at  the  table  of  the  principal  persons.  Its 
Homeric  epithet,  dirivsKii:  {II.  vii.  312),  seems  here  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  perpetui,  as  if  the  poet  had  said  perpetuo  tergo. — Luitra- 
libus.  So  called  because  accustomed  to  be  burned  on  the  altar  as 
part  of  the  sin  offering,  or  lustratio.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  Virgil,  in  using  this  epithet,  follows  the  custom  of  later 
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ages,  since  in  Homeric  times  the  entrails^  as  here  represented,  were 
served  up  at  table. 

184.  Postquam  exemta/ame$,  &c.  A  close  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
line,  airap  iTrii  womoQ  xai  Idtirvoc  I?  ipov  %vto. — 186.  Non  hceo  to- 
lemnia,  &.c.  **  No  empty  superstition,  and  one  ignorant  of  the  ancient 
gods,  hath  imposed  on  us  these  solemn  rites,  this  accustomed  ban- 
quet/' &c. — 187.  Veterum  ignara  deorum.  A  superstition  abandoning 
the  good  old  path  of  early  worship. — 189.  Sercaii  fadmiu,  "  We  do 
(all  this)  because  preserved." — MerUotqae  fuytamut  honores,  '*  And 
renew  (well)  merited  honours."  The  feast  was  an  annual  one  in 
honour  of  Hercules,  for  having  delivered  them  from  Cacus.  The 
fable  of  Cacus  and  Hercules  was  one  of  Italian  origin,  and  was  fre- 
quently handled  by  the  Roman  poets.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
episode  relating  to  it  may,  as  Heinrich  remarks,  appear  to  some  to 
be  spun  out  to  too  great  a  length  ;  the  poet,  however,  has  an  excuse 
in  its  being  a  domestic  legend,  and  one  of  great  renown. 

190.  Saxii  nupeiutam  hanc  rupem.  *'  This  rock  suspended  on  crags." 
He  points  to  a  large  mass  of  stone,  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring 
height,  resting  on  broken  fragments  of  rock,  and  connected  with  the 
mountain  by  means  of  these  uone,  the  main  body  of  the  supporting 
rock  having  been  thrown  down,  and  these  supports  alone  left  stand- 
ing. So  Forbiger. — 191.  Diajeetoe  proeul  vt  molet,  &c.  **  (Observe) 
how  the  masses  of  stone  have  been  scattered  to  a  distance  all  around, 
and  (how)  the  mountain  habitation  stands  desolate." — Montis  domus. 
The  cave  of  Cacus  on  the  mountain-top.  The  rocky  masses  that 
guarded  the  entrance  have  been  torn  away,  and  the  interior  stands 
all  deserted  to  the  view. 

194.  Semihominit  Chei,  &c.  ^  The  dire  form  of  the  but  half-human 
Cacus."  He  was  of  gigantic  size,  half  human,  half  savage  beast. — 
200.  Aliquando  cbUu.  **  Time  at  length."  jEtcu  here  implies  a  long 
previous  continuance  of  trouble. 

202.  Tergemini  neee,  &c.  Hercules  now  came  firom  Spain,  bringing 
with  him  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  after  having  slain  their  master  himself, 
^  of  triple  form,"  in  the  island  of  Erythea,  which  lay  in  the  Sinus 
Gaditanus,  or  Bay  of  Cbdis.— 203.  Hdc  agebat.  Supply  t»^.— 205. 
Ife  quid,  &c.  **  That  nothing  of  wickedness  or  of  fraud  might  be 
tmdevised  or  unattempted."  Inausum,  as  Wagner  remarks,  here 
refers  to  a  design  or  intent ;  intraeUxtum,  to  a  design  or  intent  carried 
into  execution.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  tautological  in  this 
passage. — 207.  ^  ttabulis.  Referring  here  to  the  pastures  in  which 
they  had  laid  themselves  down  for  the  night. — 208.  Averiit.  ^  He 
abstracts." 

209.  Ne  qua  forent  pedibus,  &c.  "  That  there  might  be  no  (sure) 
indications  from  the  direct  marks  of  their  feet." — 210.  Venitqus 
Ttarum,  &c.  ''And  hurried  along  with  the  tracks  of  their  route 
turned  (in  an  opposite  direction),"  i.  e.  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  they  had  been  dragged. — 212.  Qucerenti.  Supply 
AleidcB  or  Herculi.  Some  read  quoBrentem,  others  qwxrenUt,  depend- 
ing at  once  on  ferd)ant.  According  to  our  text,yerv6an^,  "led,"  has 
$e  understood.  Wakefield  considers  the  whole  line  spurious,  and 
Heyne  observes  that  it  might  as  well  be  away. 

213.  Moveret.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  military  operations,  as, 
for  example,  the  breaking  up  of  a  camp,  caetra  mowre.— 216.  Et  coiha 
elamore  rdinqui,  "  And  the  hills  were  getting  left  behind  (by  them) 
with  loud  cries."    Burmann  gives  a  different  and  much  less  natural 
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interpretation  :  "  and  the  hills  were  left  behind  by  their  cry,"  i.  e. 
their  cry  passed  beyond,  or  over  the  hills,  and  reached  the  cave  of 
GacuB. — 217.  Reddidit  wcem,  **  Returned  the  cry." 

220.  Arma  rvburqut.  **  His  arms  and  club."  A  species  of  poetic 
pleonasm  for  robur  alone. — 221.  Ardna.  "The  summit"  Supply 
loca. — 223.  Turbatumque  octUis.  "  And  betraying  his  agitation  by  his 
look." 

225.  Ruptii  immane  eateniif  &c.  A  large  stone  hung  suspended 
over  the  entrance  by  iron  chains,  and,  when  lowered  by  means  of 
these,  closed  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Cacus,  in  his  alarm,  does  not 
wait  to  lower  the  stone,  but  breaks  the  chains,  and  lets  it  fall  at  once. 
— 226.  Ferro.  Referring  to  the  iron  chains. — Arte  patemd.  By  the 
art  of  his  father  Vulcan. — 227.  FuUos.  To  be  connected  with  olyiee 
in  construction.  So  Ovid  {A.  A.  ii.  244),  *'apvosit&  janua  /uUa 
terd.**  Compare  also  Heyne  and  WunderUch  aa  Ttbuil.  i.  2.  6. — 
227.  Objice,  Referring  to  the  barrier  afforded  by  the  stone  after  it 
bad  fallen.    Heyne  :  **  oijice,  t.  e.  bcubo  illo  objecto  pro  obnce.** 

228.  TyrifUhius,  Consult  note  on  vii.  662.-^231.  Ter  foxea  tentaij 
&C.,  t.  e,  thrice  to  no  purpose  does  he  endeavour  to  force  an  entrance 
into  the  cave. — 233.  Acuta  s'dex.  **  A  sharp  and  flinty  cliff.'  SHUm 
18  feminine  here,  but  elsewhere  it  is  usually  masculine. — Prceeisis  wi- 
dique  gaxis,  *^  With  the  rocks  cut  away  all  around,"  i.  e.  steep  on  all 
siaes. — 234.  SpdunccB  dorso  inturgem,  "  Rising  up  as  a  back  for  the 
cave,"  t.  0.  it  formed  a  back  to  the  cavern,  and  at  the  same  time  rose 
to  a  great  height. 

236.  Ut  prona  jugo,  &c.  "  As,  bendmg  forward  with  its  top,  it 
overhung  the  river  on  the  left,"  t.  e,  it  had  the  Tiber  on  its  left,  and 
bung  over  this  stream.  Hercules,  therefore,  placed  himself  on  the 
right  of  the  rock,  and  by  a  powerftil  effort  tumbled  it  into  the  river. 
— 237.  Dexter  in  advarsum  nitens,  **  Striving  full  against  it  on  the 
right. — 240.  IHsmltant  ripce.  "  The  banks  leap  asunder,"  i.  «,  the 
mass  of  rock  falls  partly  on  the  bank,  and  causes  this  to  split  and 
break  up. — 242.  Penitw,  "  To  their  inmost  recesses." — 245.  Die  inmnu 
**  Hated  by  the  very  gods."  Compare  the  Homeric  rd  re  trrvyiova 
dioi  vtp.    (II,  XX.  65.) 

248.  Insueta,  "After  a  strange  manner." — 249.  Omniaqite  onM 
adeoeoft,  **  And  calls  to  his  aid  weapons  of  all  kinds." — 250.  Vcutk- 
que  molaribus,  "  And  vtust  stones."  Heyne  :  "  MoUmbw  Mtnpftotr 
pro  grandibm  saxig" — 252.  Fauc^nu  ingentem  fumum,  &.c,  Tnis  he 
does  as  the  son  of  the  fire-god. 

256.  Animis,  "In  his  wrath."— Qua  piunnuu  ttndam^  &c.  A 
beautiful  poetic  circumlocution,  to  express  "  where  the  smoke  ww 
thickest." — 260.  Corripit  iu  nodum  complexw,  &c  "  He  seizes  Caess, 
grasping  him  like  a  knot,  and,  holding  on,  keeps  choking  him  mitil 
his  eyes  project  from  their  sockets,  and  his  throat  is  dry  of  blood." 
Some  commentators  make  Hercules  to  have  doubled  up  Cacna^  as  it 
were  ;  but  some  mention  would  then  have  been  made  by  the  poet  of 
the  broken  spine.  Others  suppose  that  he  grasped  Cacus  around  the 
middle,  as  he  had  done  the  Nemean  lion  and  Antseua.  Neither 
opinion  is  correct.  In  nodum  appears  to  be  equivalent  merely  to  ta 
similitiidinem  nodi. 

Angit  inhcBrenSf  &c.  Propertius  (iv.  9. 15)  and  Ovid  {Fcui,  L  676) 
make  Hercules  to  have  shiin  Cacus  with  his  club.  In  details  of  this 
kind,  the  poets,  of  course,  very  seldom  agree. 

202,   Foribua  revulds^  i.  e,  the  stone  that  blocked  up  the  firant 
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entrance  being  removed. — 263.  AhjuratcBque  rapinoB.  '^And  the 
abjured  plunder/*  t.  e.  the  plunder,  the  poesession  of  which  he  had 
denied  with  an  oath.  This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where by  the  poet,  but  still  it  is  easy  to  be  conceived  as  having  taken 
place. 

268.  Celebratus  honos.  *^  The  honours  (of  the  hero)  have  been  cele- 
brated by  us,"  i.  e.  these  annual  honours  have  been  rendered  to  the 
hero. — Lcetique  minores,  &c.  **  And  posterity,  with  grateful  joy,  have 
observed  this  day."  Lceti  equivalent  to  Ugti  heneficioy  i.  e,  grtUL — 269. 
Primutque  PotUius  auctor,  &c.  ^  And  Potitius  (was)  the  first  ob- 
server, and  the  Pinarian  house  (were)  the  guardians  of  these  rites 
sacred  unto  Hercules."  The  expression  primus  aue$or  is  explained 
by  the  narrative  of  Livy  (i.  7),  where  it  is  said  that  the  Potitii  came 
to  these  rites  when  first  established  sooner  than  the  Pinarii. — 270. 
Domus  Pinaria,  The  priesthood  for  these  rites  remained  in  the 
Pinarian  and  Potitian  houses,  although  Livy  speaks  only  of  the 
latter,  and  Virgil  of  the  former.  The  Potitian  family  continued  till 
the  censorship  of  Appins  Claudius,  A.U.C.  448  ;  the  latter  till  a 
much  later  period,  .but  the  time  of  its  extinction  is  not  precisely 
ascertained. 

271.  StcUuU.  "(The  hero  himself)  erected."  We  have  placed, 
like  Heyne,  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  verse  270,  making  the  nominative 
to  statuU  to  be  supplied  from  verse  260.  So  Ovid  also  makes  Hercu- 
les to  have  erected  this  altar  unto  himself :  "  CofutUukque  sibi,  qucB 
Maxima  dioitur,  aram.**  (Fast,  i.  581.) — 272.  Maxima,  The  ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules  was  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at  Rome.  Heyne 
regards  verses  271  and  272  as  spurious. 

273.  Tantarum  in  munere  laudum,  "  In  honour  of  an  exploit  so 
glorious."  So  Heyne.  Wagner,  however,  and  some  other  editors, 
give  munere  here  the  force  of  scurifioiOf  i.  e,  ''in  saorificio  Herotdi  ob 
egre^um  mud /acinus  instituto." — 274.  Porgite,  Old  form  for  porrigite. 
The  reference  is,  not  to  the  stretchins  out  of  the  cup  in  pledging 
one  another,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  replenished  by  the 
attendants,  but  in  order  to  perform  a  libation. — 275.  Date  vina, 
**  Make  libations." 

276.  Herculed  bieolor  quum  povulus,  &.e.  The  poplar  was  sacred  to 
Hercules  ;  hence  the  epithet  "  £ferotUe&J*  The  leaves,  moreover,  on 
the  upper  and  under  side  are  of  a  different  colour ;  hence  the  term 
ineohr. 

280.  Devexo  Olympo,  "The  diurnal  hemisphere  declining."  In 
the  revolution  of  the  heavens,  the  diurnal  hemisphere  was  now  set- 
ting.— 282.  PdUbus  in  morem  dncti.  Evidently  in  imitation  of  the  cos- 
tume of  Hercules. — Mammas.  **  Blazing  torches." — 283.  Imiaurant 
epulaSf  &.C,  Heyne  regards  this  and  the  succeeding  line  as  spurious, 
but  they  are  ably  defended  by  Weichert  (De  Vers,  injur,  susp.  p.  98, 
seqq,),  and  more  especially  by  Wagner.  This  last-mentioned  writer 
refers  instaurant  epulas  to  the  evening  repast,  the  other  having  taken 
place  at  midday  ;  while  he  regards  the  menses  grata  secundce  dona  as 
pointing  to  the  libations  made  after  supper,  and  the  subsequent  cir- 
culation of  the  wine. 

285.  Turn  8alii,  Weichert  is  offended  at  this  mention  of  the  Salii, 
and  proposes  Tune  alii.  But  the  Salii  would  appear  to  have  been  an 
early  Italian  priesthood,  whom  Numa  subsequently  restricted  to  the 
worship  of  Mars.  As  the  flame  ascended,  the  Salii  danced  and  sung. 
— 287.  Hie  juvenum  diorus,  &c.    The  band  of  Salii  here  meant  con- 
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■isted,  as  appears  from  the  poet,  of  young  and  old. — 288.  Ut  prima 
noterccB,  See.  Monttra  and  angues  both  refer  to  the  same  things, 
namely,  the  snakes  which  the  infant  Hercules  crushed  in  the  cradle. 

292.  Fatig  Junonit  iniqucB.  **By  the  fated  commands  of  un- 
friendly Juno."  It  was  fated  that  Hercules  should  undergo  so  many 
Libours  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wrath  of  Juno,  and  that  not  even  Jove 
dbould  be  able  to  free  him  from  the  same. — 293.  Tu  nubigenat,  invieU, 
&c.  ^  Thou,  unconquered  one,  dost  subdue  with  thy  hand  the  cloud- 
bom  (Centaurs),  of  double-form."  By  giving  mactas  here  the  general 
meaning  of  <'  to  subdue,'*  we  are  saved  the  trouble  of  having  recourse 
to  a  zeugma  ;  for  the  Cresia  prodigia  was  brought  alive  to  Eurystheus. 
— 294.  Cresia  prodigia.  "  The  monstrous  boar  of  Crete."  Observe 
the  force  of  the  plund. 

296.  Te  Stygii  tretnuere  locus.  Referring  to  the  time  when  Hercu- 
les descended  to  the  lower  world  in  quest  of  Cerberus. — Janitor  Ord, 
Cerberus. — 298.  Typftoeus,  Here,  observes  Valpy,  the  same  Hercu- 
les, who  was  contemporary  with  Eurystheus  and  Theseus,  is  made  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  wars  between  the  gods  and  the  giants.  Not  so 
by  any  means.  Hercules  merely  encounters  the  shads  of  Typhoeus 
in  the  lower  world,  as  ^neas  (vi  287)  does  the  shades  of  the  Lemean 
Hydra,  of  the  Chimera,  &c.  Consult  note  on  vi.  285. — 299.  RaHonis 
egentem.  "  Deprived  (by  this)  of  thy  presence  of  mind." — 302.  Pada 
aeoundo,    **  With  favouring  omens." 

307.  Obsitus  CBVO,  <<  Oppressed  with  age."  So  Terence  (.^n.  ii. 
2.  6),  **annis  pannisque  oliitus;**  and  Plautus  {Menceehm.,  v.  2.  4), 
'^eonsitus  sum  senectute,** — 310.  FcioUes  oados.  ''His  eyes  quickly 
glancing." — 312.  Virum  monumetita  priorum.  Referring  particularly 
to  the  ruins  of  earlier  cities.     Compare  verse  355,  seqq. 

313.  Romance  conditor  arcis,  Euander  is  called  here  ''  the  founder 
of  the  Roman  citadel"  merely  in  allusion  to  his  having  founded  the 
ancient  city  of  Pallanteum  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Compare  verse  54. 
-^314.  Indigenes  Fauni  Nymphcsque.  '*  Native  Fauns  and  Nymphs,'* 
t.  e,  produced  in  the  very  land  itself.  Indigence  is  analogous  here  to 
a{fr6xBovtc.  The  early  Italians  were  termed  by  the  Romans  of  a 
later  day  Aborigines,  since  no  tradition  existed  of  their  having 
wandered  into  the  land  from  foreign  parts.  A  similarly  indigenous 
origin,  therefore,  is  here  assigned  to  their  sylvan  divinities. — 315. 
Truncis  et  duro  robore  nata,  ''  Sprung  from  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
the  stubborn  oak,"  t.  e.  from  the  trunk  of  the  stubborn  oak.  An  old 
and  proverbial  form  of  speech,  to  indicate  a  rude  and  simple  race. 
So  the  Greek  expression  dwo  dpvbg  ^  dirb  frhprig  tlvai,  {Mom,  Od. 
xix.  163,  with  the  note  of  Crusius).  The  country  around  the  Tiber 
appears  to  have  been  covered  with  forests  at  an  early  period,  in 
which  a  wild  and  untutored  race  wandered.  These  the  poet,  on 
account  of  their  uncivilized  and  primitive  habits,  makes  to  have 
sprung  from  the  very  trees  themselves. 

316.  Neque  mos,  neque  euUus,  "  Neither  any  settled  mode  of  life^ 
nor  culture."  Mos  here  denotes  those  settled  habits  unto  which  men 
attain  only  through  the  influence  of  early  culture. — Jungere  tamros, 
i.  e,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture. 

318.  Asper  viotu,  venatus.  ''Hunting,  a  rugged  source  of  sus- 
tenance." Literally,  "  rugged  in  the  sustenance  (it  afforded)."  So 
Heyne. — 319.  Primus  ah  cstherio,  &c.  The  old  tradition  of  the  de- 
thronement of  Saturn  by  his  son  Jupiter,  and  his  consequent  settle* 
ment  in  Latium,  which  was  followed  by  the  golden    age. — 323. 
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Quoniam  latuistet  UUu8,  "  Since  he  had  lurked  secure."  Observe  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive  in  indicating  a  tradition  :  *'  he  had  lurked,  as 
is  said."  The  derivation  of  Latium  from  IcOeo  is  utterly  worthless. 
The  poets  make  Saturn  to  have  lain  hid  here,  because  he  feared  lest 
his  son  Jupiter  might  retaliate  upon  him  for  having  devoured  his 
brethren. 

324.  Aftrea  qiuB  perkibenty  &&  "  Under  that  king  was  what  they 
call  the  golden  age."  Construe,  sub  Ulo  rege  Juere  scBoula  quae  per- 
hibent  {faUse)  aurea  (MPCu/a).— 326.  Deterwr  ac  decolor  cstas,  **A 
degenerate  age,  and  one  of  inferior  hue."  The  reference  is  first  to 
the  silver  age,  and  then  to  those  of  brass  and  iron.  They  are  all, 
including  even  the  silver,  regarded  as  degenerate. 

329.  PoiuU,  « Changed."  Literally,  *'laid  aside,"  i.  e.  hud  aside 
one  name  and  took  another,  according  as  some  invading  tribe,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  imposed  a  new  appellation  upon  it. — 330.  Turn 
reges.  ^*  Then  (came)  kings,"  i.  e,  a  succession  of  kings  to  rule  over 
the  Umd. — Asperque  Thybns,  **  And  (among  these)  the  fierce  Thybris." 
A  Tuscan  king,  who  fell  in  battle  near  the  river  Albula,  and  caused 
its  name  to  be  changed  to  that  of  Tiber  (Thybris,  Tiberis).  So, 
at  least,  says  the  old  legend. — 332.  Vetus  Albula.  ^'The  ancient 
Albula."  Albula,  the  old  name  of  the  Tiber.  Mannert  considers 
Albula,  the  Latin,  and  Thybris,  or  Tiberis,  the  Etrurian  name  of 
the  stream,  which  last  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  prevail- 
ing one. 

333.  Puhum  patriA,  An  accidental  murder  compelled  him  to  leave 
Arcadia. — Extrema,  **  A  remote  part."  The  early  Greeks  regarded 
the  western  regions  of  the  world  as  comparatively  remote  and  un- 
known.— 335.  Matrisque  egere  tremenda,  &c.  '*  And  the  awe-inspiring 
admonitions  of  my  mother,  the  nymph  Carmentis,  and  the  god  Apollo 
as  the  author  (of  the  step),  have  impelled  me  (to  this  course)." — 

338.  CctrmefUalem  Bomani  nomine  portam,  &c.  **  And  the  gate  which 
the  Romans  (now)  call  Carmental  by  name."  We  have  adopted 
Bomaniy  with  Wagner,  in  place  of  the  common  reading,  Romano. — 

339.  Priseum  honorem.  *'  Ancient  honorary  memorial." — 34L  Et 
nobUe  Pallanteum.  '*And  that  the  Pallanteum  would  become  en- 
nobled."   On  its  site,  in  after  days,  the  Palatium  was  erected. 

343.  BetulU.  ^  Called."  Equivalent  merely  to  appellavU,  Wagner 
remarks,  in  explanation  of  this  meaning :  **  Verba  enim  tunt  notasy 

fuibus  res  quasi  referimus,  seu  exprimimus." — GelidA  sub  rupe.  The 
iupercal  was  a  cave  sacred  to  Pan,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  by  Euander. — 344. 
Parrhasio  dictum  Panos,  &c.  "  According  to  the  Arcadian  custom, 
named  after  the  Lycean  Pan."  The  cave  was  called  Jjupercal,  from 
lupus,  just  as,  in  Arcadia,  Pan  was  styled  AvKaioQ,  from  \vKog,  This 
Greek  etymology,  however,  is  of  no  value.  The  appellation  Avicatoi; 
was  given  originally  to  Pan  from  Mount  Lycseus  in  Arcadia. — Par- 
rhasio.  Equivalent  to  Arcadioo.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Parrhasii,  a  people  of  Arcadia  near  the  Laconian  ffontier. 

34d.  Nee  non  et  sacrif  &c.,  i.  e,  the  grove  of  Argiletum,  sacred  to 
Argus.  This  Argus  was  an  Argive,  and  a  guest  of  Euander's,  who 
conspired  against  that  monarch,  and  was  slain,  in  consequence,  by 
the  followers  of  the  latter,  though  without  his  knowledge. — Argileti, 
The  Argiletum  was  here  a  grove,  and  the  name  was  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Argi  letum,  i.  e.  the  ''  death  of  Argus."  Others, 
however,  deduce  the  term  from  ar^iJUa^  **  cUy,"  &c.,  a  large  quantity 
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of  which  is  found  in  that  vicinity.  At  a  later  day,  Argiletam  was 
a  street  at  Rome,  which  led  from  the  Vicas  Tuscus  to  the  Forum 
Oiitorium  and  Tiber.— 346.  Teslaturque  loeum,  &c.  <<  And  he  calls 
the  place  to  witness  (his  innocence),  and  informs  (.£neas)  of  the 
death  of  his  guest  Argus,"  i.  e.  states  to  him  all  the  particulars  of 
the  story. 

347.  Tarpeiam.  The  poet  here  indulges  in  an  anachronism.  The 
Tarpeian  Rock  received  its  name,  according  to  the  common  account, 
in  the  reign  of  Romulus. — CapUolia.  For  Capitolium.  The  Capi- 
toline  heights  only  are  meant  here.  At  a  later  day  they  were 
crowned  with  splendid  buildings,  especially  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus. — 348.  Aurea,  Alluding  partly  to  the  splendor  of  the 
edifice  itself,  partly  to  the  immense  treasures  which  it  possessed  in 
works  of  art,  &c. 

349.  Jam  turn  religio,  &c.  To  enthrone,  remarks  Symmons,  from 
the  remotest  times,  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  a  visible 
divinity,  arrayed  in  all  the  terrors  of  the  monarch  of  the  gods,  was  a 
sublime  idea,  which  has  been  executed  as  nobly  as  it  was  conceived. 
— 360.  Silvam  saxwnque,  "  The  forest  and  the  rock  itself."  Tlie 
former  of  these  refers  to  the  woods  which  then  covered  the  Capi* 
toline  heights  ;  the  latter,  to  the  rocky  heights  themselves. — 352. 
Quis  deu8,  incertum  ett,  &c.  ^  A  god  inhabits ;  what  god  is  uncertain." 
353.  Quum  scepe  nigrawtem^  &c.  Jupiter,  accf>rding  to  this  legend, 
presented  himself  to  the  view  in  his  most  fearful  form  ;  holding  the 
aegis  in  his  right  hand  and  the  thunderbolt  in  his  left. 

JSgida  nigrantem.  The  darkness,  observes  Summons,  with  which 
Virgil  has  in  this  place  surrounded  the  majesty  of  the  god,  and  has 
described  as  emanating  from  his  segis,  is  productive  of  the  most 
subhme  effect. — According  to  ancient  mythology,  the  aegis  worn  by 
Jupiter  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  which  had  suckled  him 
in  his  infancy. 

Dextrd.  We  have  adopted  the  punctuation  of  Wagner,  placing  a 
comma  after  dextrd,  and  thus  connecting  it  with  what  precedes. 

355.  HcBo  duo  oppida.  Janiculum  and  Satumia. — 367.  Htme 
arcem.  "  This  stronghold."  Pointing  to  one  of  the  two  ruined  towns. 
The  common  text  has  urbem,  which  comes  in  very  awkwardly  after 
oppida. — 360.  Pcusimque  armetOa  vid^Ht,  &c.  Euander's  cattle  were 
pasturing  in  what  was  at  a  later  day  the  very  heart  of  Rome. 

361.  Carinis.  The  Carinse  formed  a  street  at  Rome,  in  a  hollow 
between  the  Caelian,  Esquiline,  and  Palatine  Hills,  whence  its  name. 
It  contained  some  of  the  most  splendid  private  structures  in  the  city, 
and  was  the  residence  of  many  of  the  principal  Romans. 

362.  Sedes,  "  The  monarch's  abode."— 364.  Et  te  quoqus  diffnum 
finge  deo,  &c.  **  And  mould  thyself  also  (into  a  frame  of  mind)  worthy 
of  the  god,  nor  come  fastidious  unto  our  scanty  affairs,"  t.  e.  make 
thyself  to  resemble  Hercules  in  a  contempt  for  mere  external  splen- 
dor, and  despise  not  our  humble  hospitality. — 368.  lAbystidu.  For 
lAbycce,  from  the  Greek  AijSwffri'c,  gen.  iZoq. 

369.  Nox  ruU.  Consult  note  on  ii.  250.— 372.  Vuleamm  aUo- 
quUur,  &c.  Imitated  from  Homer  (11.  xix.  294,  teqq.),  where  Juno 
succeeds  in  influencing  the  monarch  of  Olympus.  The  epithet  amrw 
here  indicates  the  workmanship  of  a  god,  namely,  Vulcan  himself. — 
373.  Et  dictis  divinum,  &c.  ^And  breathes  divine  love  into  her 
words."  Some  render  dietis,  *  by  her  words,"  and  understand  VU  as 
the  object.   This,  however,  is  infmor. — ^375.  DMa,  *  pae  (to  them 
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by  the  fates)." — 378.  Labores.  Referring  to  the  labours  of  liis 
forge. — 379*  Notts,  The  reference  is  to  one  in  particular,  namely, 
Paris. 

381.  CcmaUvb,  <'He  has  obtained  a  footing.''»382.  Et  sanctum 
miki  fmrnen,  &c.  *'  And  implore  arms  from  thy  divine  power  revered 
by  me,"  t.  e.  worthy  of  all  revei-ence  in  my  eyes. — 383.  Filia  Nerei. 
Thetis,  who,  according  to  Homer,  obtained  arms  for  Achilles  from 
the  fire-god.— 384  TUhoma  conjux.  ^  The  spouse  of  Tithonus." 
Aurora,  who  obtained,  according  to  the  Cydic  poets,  arms  for  her 
son  Memnon  from  Vulcan. — 385.  QtuB  moema,  '*  What  walled 
cities." 

391.  Olim,  "At  times."— ro»i«rtt  quum  rupta  eonuoo,  &c.  "When 
the  bright,  chink-like  fire  of  the  skies,  having  burst  forth  with  (loud) 
thundering,  traverses  the  storm-clouds  with  gleaming  light."  Iffnea 
rima,  literally,  "  the  fiery  chink,"  is  extremely  graphic,  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  preserve  its  force  in  the  translation. — Bmpta.  Besid&s 
the  idea  of  suddenness,  this  term  conveys  also  that  of  a  zigzag 
motion,  according  to  Heinrich. 

394.  jEtemo  demnctus  amore.  Imitated  from  Lucretius  (i.  34). — 
395.  Quid  catuas  petis  ex  cUto.  "  Why  dost  thou  seek  such  far-fetched 
arguments  V*  Literally,  "  why  seekest  thou  arguments  from  what  is 
remote  1"  i.  e.  from  such  remote  instances  as  those  of  Thetis  and 
Aurora. — 396.  SimUis  si  eura  fuisset,  &c.  "  Had  a  wish  like  this 
been  thine,"  i.  e,  hadst  thou  wished  me  to  do  this. — 398.  Trqjam 
gtare.  **  Troy's  standing." — 399.  Priamumque  superesse,  "  And  Priam's 
surviving."  According  to  the  ancient  belief,  the  decrees  of  Fate 
could  not  be  altered,  but  tliey  might  be  put  off. 

401.  Quidquid  in  arte  me&,  &.c.  "Whatever  of  careful  skill  I  can 
promise  thee  within  the  compass  of  my  art." — 402.  lAquidove  dectro. 
Electrum  was  a  compound  metal  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
and  took  its  name,  probably,  from  its  resemblance  to  pale  amber. 
It  was  composed  of  sUver  and  gold  in  certam  proportions.  Accord- 
ing  to  Pliny,  the  proportions  were  four  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver, 
but  other  writers  mention  a  greater  quantity  of  the  less  precious 
metal. — 403.  QuajUum  ignes  animcsque  valetit.  "As  much  as  fires 
and  breathing  bellows  are  able  to  effect  (all  this  do  I  promise  unto 
thee)."  Supply  omne  hoc  t%bi  promitto,  as  referring  to  all  that  pre- 
cedes, from  qutdquid  i»  arte  me&,  &c. — Animce,  Servius :  "  Spiritus, 
quo  fabrUes  inftari  foUes  sclent" — 404.  Viribus  induhitare  tuis.  "  To 
distrust  the  extent  of  thy  influence."  Indubitare,  according  to  Ser- 
vius, was  first  used  by  Virgil. 

407.  Inde  f«6i  prima  quies,  &c,  "  Then,  when  the  first  (interval  of) 
repose  had  chased  away  slumber  (from  his  eyes),  in  the  mid  career 
now  of  night  driven  away,"  i.  e.  at  midnight. — 409.  Cui  tolerare  vitam 
imp<mtum.  "  On  whom  the  task  is  imposed  of  supporting  existence." 
— 409.  Tenuique  MinervA.  "And  the  loom  yielding  but  a  scanty 
reward."  The  name  of  the  goddess  employed  for  the  art  over  which 
she  presided. — 411.  Noctem  addens  operi,  "Adding  night  to  her 
work,"  i.  e.  working  early  in  the  morning,  before  it  is  light. 

412.  CJastum  ut  servaret  eubUe,  &c.  Heyne  :  "  Ut  kaUat,  unde  vivat 
honeste  ipsa  et  nati,  servatA  maritalis  tori  pudidtiA" — 414.  Nee  tempore 
segnior  dlo.  "  Nor  at  that  time  less  industrious,"  i.  e.  rising  as  early, 
and  equally  industrious. 

416.  Insula  Sicanium,  &.c.  Homer  ma^es  the  workshop  of  Vulcan 
to  have  been  in  Olympus  {H,  xviii.  369).    Virgil,  on  the  other  hand. 
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here  selects  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  named  Hiera,  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Sicily.  Callimachus  (H.  in  Dian.  46)  makes  Lipara  the 
scene  of  the  fire-god's  labours,  and  hence  Theocritus  {Id,  ii.  133) 
names  Vulcan  AtTrapaio^. — 417.  Erigitur.  Referring  to  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  island. — 418.  Et  Cyclopum  exe»a  caminw,  &c 
^  And  ^tnean  caves  eaten  out  by  the  forges  of  the  Cyclopes,"  i.  e, 
caverns  resembling  those  supposed  to  be  in  the  bowels  of  JBtna,  and 
hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  fire.— 419.  Validique  incudibus  ictuM,  &c 
*' And  powerful  blows  are  heard  re-echoing  from  anvils."  Equivalent, 
as  Servius  remarks,  to  refererde.%  gemitus  audiuntur. 

421.  StricturcB  Chalybum.  **  The  (ignited)  masses  of  iron."  Stric- 
turcB  here  is  equivalent  to  uvdpoi, — Chalybum,  The  name  of  the 
people  {Chtdybes)  is  put  for  the  metal  for  which  their  country  was 
famous. — Et  fomacU>us  ignis  anhdcU.  A  beautiful  poetic  expression  to 
denote  the  low  roar  of  the  flames  in  the  furnace. — 422.  Vuleani  do- 
mus,  &c.    **  It  is  the  abode  of  Vulcan,"  &c. 

423.  Hoc.  Old  form  for  hue— 426.  B)vnt€9que,  Stropesque,  et  .  ,  . 
PyrckCfinon,  These  three  names  have  each  a  meaning.  The  first  is 
derived  from  jipovrri,  **  thunder  ;"  the  second  from  anpotrri,  **  light- 
ning ;"  the  third  from  irvp,  **  fire,"  and  aKftuv,  *'an  anvil."  Hesiod 
{Tkeog,  140)  and  ApoUodorus  (i.  1,  2)  call  this  last  one,  'Apyifc,  Ar- 
ges, — 426.  His  informatum  mant6tM,  &c.  ''These  had  iu  hand  an 
unfinished  thunderbolt,  part  being  already  polished  off,  (of  the  kind) 
which  the  father  hurls  in  very  great  numbers  upon  the  earth  hem 
the  whole  sky." — Informa^m,  A  technical  term,  applied  to  the  work 
of  statuaries,  painters,  and  other  artists,  when  in  progress  and  still 
unfinished.  Compare  line  447.-427.  Qu€b  plurima.  An  imitation  of 
the  Greek.  The  Latin  prose  form  of  expression  would  be  cujus  generis 
plurima, 

429.  Tres  imbris  torU  radios,  &c.  <<  They  had  just  added  three 
shafts  of  hail,  three  of  rain-cloud,  three  of  gleaming  fire,  and  (three) 
of  the  storm-winged  southern  blast."  The  thunderbolt  is  here  made 
to  consist  of  twelve  shafts  or  barbed  darts,  every  three  typifying 
some  phenomenon  that  accompanies  the  thunder  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature.  To  these  are  then  added  the  fearful  gloamings,  the  load 
uproar,  the  panic  terrors,  &c.,  that  mark  its  path. —  itHbris  torU, 
Wagner :  ^  Imber  tortus,  h.  e.  eonstrictus  et  coaotus  in  grandinem.** 
Compare  ix.  67 1>  seqq, — Radios,  Equivalent  to  cuspides,  or  the  Greek 
iLKrXvaQ,  These  radii  are  sometimes  represented  as  straight ;  more 
commonly,  however,  they  have  a  barbed  point  like  a  javelin,  while 
the  remaining  part  has  a  zigzag  appearance,  as  if  in  imitation  of 
a  forked  lightning.  The  number  of  radii,  again,  varies  from  four  to 
twelve,  and  they  are  either  made  to  project  from  the  two  extremities 
of  the  bolt,  or  from  the  extremities  and  the  sides.  The  bolt  itself  is 
often  depicted  with  wings. 

432.  Iras,  &c.  ''And  the  wrath  of  heaven  with  its  vengeful 
flames."  Literally,  "  and  angers  with  pursuing  flames." — ^ilficoeoaiif. 
Observe  the  force  of  the  imperfect,  as  indicating  the  work  on  which 
they  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  fire-god's  coming.  So  also 
instabant  and  polibant. — 434.  InOabawt,  "  They  were  urging  on," 
i.  e,  were  expediting  as  a  piece  of  work. — Qift6««  iJUe  'tiros,  &c.  An 
enlargement  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  Homeric  Xaooooo^, 

435.  JEgidague  horriferam.  The  reference  is  now  to  the  breas^laie 
of  Minerva,  not  to  the  aegis  as  wielded  by  Jove. — Turbaita!,  Eqniva- 
Jent  to  iratCB, — Arma,  Oi^rve  the  employment  of  arma^  as  indicaliQg 
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defensive  armour,  the  eegis  being  now  the  breastplate. — 436.  Squa- 
miBCturogue,  ''With  golden  scales.'*  A  hendiadys. — 438.  Iptamque 
Gorgona,  "  And  the  Gorgon  herself/'  i.  e.  the  Gorgon's  head  ;  refer- 
ring to  Medusa,  whose  head  formed  a  conunon  appendage  of  the 
breastplate  of  Minerva.  In  our  remarks  on  the  eegis  (verse  354), 
it  was  stated  that,  according  to  ancient  mythology,  the  segis  worn  by 
Jupiter  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amalthea  ;  it  must  now  be  added, 
that,  by  the  later  poets  and  artists,  the  original  conception  of  the  eegis 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten  or  disregarded.  They  represent  it, 
as  appears  from  the  present  passage  among  others,  as  a  breastplate 
covered  with  metal  in  the  form  of  scales,  not  used  to  support  the 
shield,  as  was  done  with  the  more  ancient  eegis,  but  extending  equally 
on  both  sides,  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

438.  Deaecto  vertentem,  &c.  The  eyes  are  here  represented  as  actu- 
ally moving  in  their  sockets,  which  adds,  of  course,  to  the  wondrous 
nature  of  the  work.  Compare  Wagner,  ad  loc,,  and  also  what  is  said 
by  the  ancient  poets  respecting  the  wonderful  airofiara  of  Vulcan. 
(Horn.  IL  xviii.  417,  «??•) 

441.  Nunc  tuui,  *'  Now  is  there  need." — 443.  At  Uli  ocius  incvhuere, 
Slc»  **  But  they  all  together,  and  having  parcelled  out  the  work  equal- 
ly, bent  themselves  quickly  (to  the  task)."  So  Wagner. — 446.  C%a- 
2y6«.  "  Iron."  Consult  note  on  verse  421. — 447.  If^ormatU,  "  They 
mark  out  the  outline  of."  The  force  of  in/ormo,  in  such  cases  as  the 
present,  is  well  explained  by  Forcellini,  ^^primam  et  rudem  alieui  rei 
form/am  induoo.**    Compare  note  on  verse  426. 

Unum  contra,  "  Alone  (sufficient)  against." — 448.  Septemtque  orbi- 
bui  orbet  itnpediwa.  ^  And  they  join  pUtes  firmly  to  plates  in  seven- 
lold  order,"  i.  e.  they  lay  plate  upon  plate  to  the  number  of  seven,  and 
unite  them  firmly  together.  The  result  is  a  sevenfold  shield  of  metal 
plates.  So  Heyne. — 449.  Impediunt  is  well  explained  by  Wagner : 
^  Ua  inter  tejungunt  et  compingutU,  ut  diveUi  nonpouint" — 451.  Lacu. 
**  In  the  trough."    Compare  Ovid,  Met,  ix.  170. 

.    •    .    .    .    .  gelido  ceu  quondam  lamina  eandent 
Tincta  lacu  stridvt 

452.  Illi  inter  sete,  &c.  Observe  the  peculiar  cadence  of  the  line, 
^  indicating  laborious  and  strenuous  effort. — 453.  In  numerum.  **  In 
equal  time." — Vermntque,  ''  And  keep  turning  again  and  again."  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  frequentative. 

455.  Euandrum  ex  humUi  teoto,  &c.  From  a  scene  of  labour,  noise, 
and  bustle  the  reader  is  at  once  transported  to  another,  where  reigns 
perfect  repose. — 456.  Et  matutini  volucrum,  &c.  The  reference  is  par- 
ticularly to  the  note  of  the  swallow.  Compare  Anacreon  (Od,  xii.  8, 
aeqq.),  where  the  bard  complains  of  his  dreams  being  broken  by  the 
8wallow'*s  early  twittering,  viropOpiaioi  6iovalc.  Heyne  asks  whether 
the  poet  means  the  crowing  of  the  cock  ! — 458.  Et  Tyrrhena  pedum 
drcumdat,  &c.  The  epithet  Tyrrhena  is  here  merely  ornamental. 
Otherwise,  however,  by  the  **  Tuscan  sandal "  was  meant  a  particular 
kind,  having  a  wooden  sole,  and  fastened  round  the  foot  by  leather 
thongs.  Hence  Tyrrhena  vinciUa  in  the  text,  literally,  ''Tuscan 
thongs." 

459.  TegeoBum  entem.  "His  Arcadian  sword."  TegecBum  is  equi- 
valent here  to  Arcadieum,  from  Tegea,  a  city  of  Arcadia. — 460.  De- 
ntiua  ab  Icet&i  &c.  "  Throwing  around  him  a  leopard's  skin  hanging 
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down  from  his  left  shoulder."  The  pan^lerd  of  the  Latins  is  the  irdp- 
ioKiQ  of  the  Greeks,  and  corresponds  to  the  leopard,  not  the  panther. 

461.  Limine  ab  aUo,  Markland  regards  <dto  as  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  an  humhle  mansion,  and  therefore  proposes  <Mrto.  Heyne 
thinks  that  we  must  either  adopt  Markland's  emendation,  or  else  re- 
gai-d  aUo  as  "pduUo  otionusJ*  Wagner  is  of  opinion  that  the  epithet 
is  merely  a  general  one,  and  is  here  employed  to  indicate  the  threshold 
of  a  palace,  however  small  and  humble  this  last  may  be.  Heimich's 
explanation,  however,  appears  to  be  the  best,  namely,  that  cUto  here 
refers  to  a  threshold  raised  high  above  the  ground  after  a  rustic 
fashion. 

4G3.  Hospkis  jEmcb  sedemj  &c.,  i.  e.  the  apartment  of  iEneas,  and 
the  privacy  which  it  afforded.  So  Wagner.  The  object  of  the  mo- 
narch was  to  have  a  private  conversation  with  his  guest  on  matters 
of  high  moment  to  the  latter,  and  therefore  requiring  strict  secrecy.— 
464.  Compare  verse  170,  teqq, — 46d.  lAoUo  termone,  '^  Unrestrained 
converse."    Because  they  were  now  in  private. 

472.  Pro  nomine  tanto,  "In  comparison  with  the  distinguished 
name  (which  T  enjoy  with  thee  and  thy  countrymen),"  i.  ^.  in  com 
parison  with  that  fame  which  has  induced  you  to  come  hither.  So 
Heyne.  Some  commentators,  with  less  propriety,  refer  nomine  tanto 
to  i^ufeas  and  the  Trojans  :  ^  considering  your  extinguished  name." 
— 473.  Hinc  Tusco  daudimur  amni.  Alluding  to  the  Tiber,  whidi 
bounded  his  humble  realms  on  the  west,  and  which  is  here  called 
"  the  Tuscan  river,"  because  forming  for  a  great  part  of  its  eomrae 
the  boundary  of  Etriuria  on 'the  east  and  South-east.— 475.  Opf^emtO' 
que  regnis  ccutra.  ^  And  the  forces  of  a  powerful  kingdom."  Literally, 
**and  a  camp  rendered  powerful  by  a  kingdom."  Grammarians 
term  this  an  hypallage,  for  opulentorum  regnorum  ecutra, 

478.  Haud  proeid  hinc,  &c.,  i.  e.  not  far  from  hence  stands  faiha- 
bited  the  city  of  Agylla,  of  ancient  origin.  Agylla  was  also  cidled 
Caere,  and  was  of  Pelasgic  origin,  having  been  founded  at  a  very  etoAf 
period  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi. — Lydia  gens.  **  The  Lydian  nation." 
The  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who  settled  in,  and  civilized  Ctruria,  were 
said  to  have  come  from  the  coast  of  Lydia.  The  poet  merely  speaks 
here  of  their  founding  Agylla,  but  the  reference,  of  course,  is  sunply 
to  this  as  one  of  their  settlements. — 481.  Bex  deinde  Mezend^t, 
**  King  Mezentius  at  length."  Mezentius  is  here  called  "king  ;"  bis 
true  title,  however,  was  Lucumo.  This  last  was  the  title  applied  to 
the  hereditary  chiefs  who  ruled  over  each  of  the  twelve  independeat 
tribes  of  the  Etrurian  nation. 

484.  Di  reservent,  '*  May  the  gods  have  similar  punishments  10 
store."— 487.  Tormehti  genus.  **  A  refinement  in  torture."  Literally, 
"  a  kind  of  torture." — 489.  Infanda  Jurentem.  "  Raging  past  desraip- 
tion."— 491.  Ad  fastigia.  "To  his  palace-roof."  Faaiigittm  is  jnro- 
perly  the  peak  of  the  roof,  taken  here  for  the  whole. — 493.  Confiigen. 
"  Fled  for  safety."  The  historical  infinitive  put  for  the  imperfect— 
.Defendier.  "  Was  defended."  Historical  infinitive.  Old  fortn  for 
de/endi.—A06.  Prcesenti  marte,  %.  e.  by  an  immediate  recourse  to  anus. 
The  people  of  Agylla,  according  to  Euander,  were  at  that  very  time 
in  arms,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing  against  the  Etrurians  to  demand 
that  Mezentius  be  given  up. 

497.  Puppes.  The  vessels  put  for  the  crews  them^lTes. — 198. 
^igna  ferre.   Literally,  "  that  thejr  bear  onvi^ard  the  standards^"  i  f* 
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adrance. — 499.  McBonice.  Mseonia  was  another  name  for  Lydia 
among  the  poets.  It  contahis,  therefore,  an  allusion  here  to  the 
alleged  Lydian  descent  of  the  people  of  Agyila,  or,  rather^  of  the 
Etnnrians  generally,  through  the  Pelasgie  Tyrrhent. 

600.  Flm  wterum  wrtusque  virum,  *' Flower  and  strength  of  an 
ancient  race."  Veterunt  virum  is  equivalent  to  gentis  antiquce.  Ac- 
cording to  Serrius  Jlos  Tetemm,  &c.,  is  borrowed  from  Ennius. — 501. 
Dotor,  "  Indignation.'* — 603.  Estemos  opiate  duces.  **  Choose  foreigii 
leaders,"  I.  e,  a  foreign  leader. — 606.  Mandatque  insignia.  "And 
commits  to  me  the  other  badges  of  royalty."  The  reference  here  is 
to  the  sella  ebumea,  trabea,  &c. — T(xrchon,  This  form  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  Virgil  than  Tareho,  as  given  in  the  com- 
hum  text.  The  poet  makes  Greek  names,  having  a  Latin  genitive, 
fend  in  the  nominative  in  on,  with  the  single  exception  of  ApMo.  On 
the  contrary,  names  of  Italian  origm  end  with  him  in  o,  as  Aluro, 
Epuld,  Hidw,  &c.~607.  Buccedam  caitris.  Supply  ^eeantes  ut,  "  En- 
tnating  me  to  come  to  their  camp,"  &c. 

608.  Tarda gelu  sasditque  efcBta.  "Retarded  in  its  movements  by 
the  chilled  blood,  and  worn  out  by  the  long  lapse  of  years."  Sasdu 
18  equivalent  to  annis,  or  longo  annorum  eursu. — 510.  Natum  exhorta- 
irer.  **  I  would  exhort  my  son  (to  supply  my  place),  were  it  not  that  he, 
of  a  mixed  race  by  reason  of  a  Sabine  mother,  derived  a  portion  of 
his  country  from  this  land."  The  oracle  required  a  foreign  leader,  and 
the  son  of  Enander  only  fulfilled  the  condition  on  the  father's  side^ 
having  been  bom  of  a  Sabine  mother. 

614.  Huno  PdUania.  "  My  PaUas  here."  Observe  the  force  of  hune 
in  indicating  gesture.  The  father  points  to  his  son,  who  is  close  by. 
— 516.  JBt  grate  Mortis  opus.  Compare  the  Homeric  /uly'  tpyov 
'Apifoc. — 518.  Areadds  equites.  The  cavalry  afe  sent  as  immediate 
iiid.  The  epithet  Areadas  is  merely  ornamental.  The  Arcadians  at 
home,  by  reason  of  their  mountainous  country,  were  not  very  strong 
hi  cavalry.  The  same  remark  may  apply  to  the  new  territories  of 
Euander  in  Italy,  independently  of  their  small  size. — 619.  PaUat, 
Supply  daiM. 

522.  Pvtaba^.  **  Were  revolving."  We  have  altered  th6  common 
punctuation  after  Achates  and  putabant,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
^es^on  of  Wagner.  In  translating,  therefore,  the  words  ni  signum, 
«c.,  we  must  supply  as  follows  :  "  (and  they  would  have  continued 
long  to  do  so)  had  not,  &c.  In  prose  Latinity  we  would  have  cum  iA 
place  of  ni,  with  a  semicolon  or  comma  after  ^Ma^«  and  putabant. — 
523.  Cado  aperto.  " In  the  dear  sky."  Literally,  "in  the  open  sky." 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  clouds  are  said  to  cover  the  heavens. 

526.  Cum  sonitu.  "  With  a  peal  of  thunder."  Thunder  and 
lightning  in  a  clear  sky  formed  an  omen  of  peculiar  importance.-— 
Muere.  **  To  be  coming  into  collision."  Put  for  eorruere. — 526.  Tyr- 
rhetiusque  tubas,  &.c.  "And  the  blast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  trumpet  to 
feend  its  deep  notes  through  the  sky."  The  Tyrrheni,  who  brought 
Hvilization  into  Etruria,  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
ihe  trufnpet.  Tprhenus  tubof  clangor  poetically  for  Tyrrhence  tubm 
dangor. 

527.  Fragor  increpat  ingens»  "  A  mighty  crash  thunders  forth." — 
528.  Arma  inter  nubem,  &c.  These  were  the  arms  just  made  by 
Vidcaii  for  .tineas,  and  which  Venus  was  bearing  through  the  sky. 
In  the  clear  heavens  was  a  cloud  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  and 
hence  the  expression  iiOer  nubem,  in  the  text.— 529.  Et  pulsa  tonare. 
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^  And  (hear  them),  clashed  together,  to  resoond  aloud/'  Observe 
the  zeugma  in  videnty  the  verb  in  this  chiuse  being  equivalent  to 
audiurU, 

533.  Q^em  casum  portenta  fsrant,  '*  What  (coming)  event  these 
prodigies  portend." — Ego  poscor  Olympo.  "  1  am  called  by  heaven." 
Literally,  "  I  am  asked  for  by  Olympus."  Supply  ab  before  Olympo^ 
The  meaning  of  the  clause  is,  **  1  am  summoned  by  the  gods  to  the 
conflict."  Heyne  regards  Olympo  as  the  dative  for  ab  Olympo,  and 
gives  a  somewhat  different  explanation  of  the  passage :  '<  J^  Olympu 
potdt,  me  TiUt,  respicUy  h,e,  adme  ottentum  certs  tpeoUUf  nihil  est  quoi 
ws  teneamini" 

537.  Heu  quanta  miseris,  &c.  ^neas  sees,  in  spirit,  the  overthrow 
of  his  foes. — 540.  Thybri  pater  I  The  battle  in  which  Tumus  lost  his 
life,  and  the  Latins  were  defeated,  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tiber.    Poscant  ....  rumparU,    Ironically. 

642.  Et  primum  Herculeis,  &c.  ^  And  first  he  awakens  the  dor* 
mant  altars  with  Herculean  fires."  Poetic,  for  '^he  awad^ens  the 
slumbering  fires  on  the  altars  sacred  to  Hercules."  By  ^*  Hercolesn 
fires"  are  meant  fires  in  honour  of  Hercules.  Euander,  according  to 
Heyne,  would  seem  to  have  worshipped  Hercules  as  a  domestic  or 
family  deity,  and  to  have  consecrated  a  special  altar  to  him  in  his 
dwelling,  and  on  this  altar  ^neas  now  rekindles  the  fires  for  a  sacri- 
fice to  him  as  one  of  Euander's  Penates.  Another  sacrifice  is  then 
offered  by  him  to  the  Lar  domesticus  of  Euander,  and  his  more  imme- 
diate Penates.  Wagner,  however,  more  correctly  makes  the  sacrifice 
to  Hercules  to  have  been  offered  at  the  Ara  Maxima,  on  which  the 
previous  oblation  was  being  made  by  Euander  at  the  time  of  .£nea8*8 
arrival.  After  this,  accoiding  to  the  same  critic,  another,  sacrifice  is 
made  tcUkin  the  dwelling,  unto  the  Lares  and  Penates. — ^^543.'  ^aUr- 
numque  Larem,  &c.  ^  And  then,  with  joyous  feelings,  approaches  die 
Lar  of  the  previous  day's  worship,  and  the  humble  Penates  (of  kis 
entertainer),"  i.  e.  the  Lar  to  whom  he  had  made  his  offering  on  the 
previous  day,  when  entering  for  the  first  time  the  dwelling  of  Euan- 
der. Some  read  externum,  in  the  sense  of  Uviov,  instead,  qf  hesterwrn, 
but  without  any  necessity.  The  epithet  parvos  has  a  pecaliar  refer- 
ence to  the  humble  abode  of  the  monarch. 

547.  Qui  sese  in  betta  seqaantur.  *^  To  accompany  him  to  the  seene 
of  warlike  preparations,"  i.  e,  to  Csere,  and  the  forces  assembled 
there,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  their  aid.  Bella  strikingly  depicts 
the  martial  feeling  that  animates  the  people  of  Caere,  and  their  eage^ 
ness  to  advance  against  the  Rutulians.  Commentators  manage  to 
find  a  difficulty  here,  where  none  in  fact  exists. — 549.  Segnisjue,  Ac 
^  And  float,  without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  down  the  stream.'* 
Segnes  is  equivalent  here  to  sine  remigio,  as  Servius  well  explains  it^ 
550.  Nuntia  ventura.  The  feminine  agreeing  with  pan,  instead  of 
nuntii  venturi, — Rerumque  patrisque,  "  Of  both  the  condition  of 
affairs  and  of  his  father's  movements."  The  remainder  of  the  Tro- 
jans who  had  accompanied  ^neas  to  the  city  of  Euander  retain  to 
the  Trojan  encampment,  and  bring  the  tidings  to  Ascamua  of  tbe 
affairs  in  hand. 

552.  Eaiwrtem,  "  One  distingmshed  from  the  rest."  Supply  eqmm, 
and  consult  note  on  v.  534. — 553.  Prcefidgens  unguibus  otcrvia  ''AH 
resplendent  with  gilded  daws."  The  preposition  pra  inoreaaeB  tbe 
force  of  the  simple  verb. — 555.  Tyrrheni  ad  lUora  regis,  i.  e,  to  Gerev 
.wher«  Mezentiua  bad  been  reignmg.     Some  MSS.  giv«  Mao,  ^ 
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which  Heinsius  approves.  This,  however,  is  not  needed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  forces  of  Caere  were  encamped  on  the  tkore^ 
ready  to  ennhark  as  soon  as  a  fit  leader  could  be  found. — 556.  Matrti. 
Mothers,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  sons,  about  to  proceed  to 
the  war. — Propiusque  perido  it  timor,  "And  fear  now  borders 
more  and  more  closely  upon  the  danger  itself,'*  i.  c.  they  do  not  now 
fear  danger  merely,  but  they  fear  it  as  something  close  at  hand,  and 
imminent.     Consult  Wagner,  ad  loo. 

558.  Eufitis,  Supply  }^u. — 559.  Inexpletum  lodTi^tnans,  "Weeping 
in  a  way  that  would  not  be  satisfied."  We  have  preferred  here  the 
reading  of  Heyne  to  inexpletus,  as  given  by  Wagner.  It  is  certamly 
the  more  forcible  and  natural  one  of  the  two. — 5G0.  0  mfhi  referat  si 
Jupiter.  **  O  that  Jupiter  would  restore  to  me." — 561.  Prcenede  sub 
iptd.  In  JSn,  vii.  670,  seqq.y  Ceeculus  is  called  the  founder  of  Prae- 
neste,  and  is  numbered  among  the  chieftains  in  the  army  of  the  Latins. 
Here,  however,  Euander  says  that  he  himself  fought,  in  earlier  years, 
under  the  walls  of  Prseneste,  and  slew  Herilius,  king  of  that  place. 
Caeculus,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  second  founder  of  the  city,  or, 
in  other  words,  must  have  rebuilt  it. — 564.  Feronia.  Compare  vii. 
800. — 565.  Tema  arma  movenda.  "Arms  to  be  thrice  wielded," 
He  had  to  be  thrice  conquered  and  slain. 

569.  FinUimo  huio  eapUi  insuUans.  "  Insultmg  this  his  neighbour," 
t.  e.  me,  his  neighbour.  Literally,  "insulting  this  neighbouring 
head."  Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  oapUi,  the  note  on  iv.  613. 
We  have  given  JmiHmOy  with  Wagner,  in  place  of  finiiimvty  as 
adopted  by  Heyne.  It  is  more  euphonious,  and  sanctioned  also  by 
better  MSS.— 571.  Urbem.    Caere  or  AgyUa. 

574.  Patrioi  preoes,  "  A  father's  prayers."  Patrias  for  patemat, 
-»576.  Venturus  in  unum.  For  oonventurus. — 581.  Mea  sera  et  sola 
wluptcuy  i.  e.  the  only  solace  of  my  declining  years. — 582.  Gramor 
nuntius.  "More  painful  tidings  than  ordinary."  We  have  given 
neu,  with  Wagner,  instead  of  the  common  tie.  It  is  certainly  the 
more  spirited  form  here. 

588.  Pietis  armis.  "  Emblazoned  armour,"  t.  e.  not  only  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  as  Heyne  remarks,  but  having  also 
devices  {ypa^ai,  ermara)  painted  upon  the  shield,  &c. — Conspectus, 
Equivalent  to  conspkuus,  or,  as  others  say,  to  conspiciendus. 

589.  Oeeani  perfusus  undA,  i,  e,  rising  from  ocean. — 590.  Quern 
Venus  ante  alios,  &c.  Because  it  is  her  own  star. — 594.  Qua  proxima 
meta  viarum.  "  Where  is  the  nearest  limit  of  their  route,"  i.  e,  by 
the  shortest  route.  So  Wagner. — 596.  Quadrupedante  putrem,  &c. 
In  this  line,  imitating  the  sound  of  cavab^  in  quick  motion,  Ennius 
is  imitated. 

597.  Ccsritis  is  here  the  genitive  of  Cceres,  another  form  of  name 
for  the  city  of  Caere.  The  name  of  the  river  itself  was,  according  to 
Cluver,  Caeretanus,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Vadna,  The 
stream  flowed  ou  the  east  side  of  the  city. — 599.  Nemus.  Merely 
synonymous  with  lucus  in  line  597*  and  standing  here  for  lucum,-^ 
602.  Qui  primi  fines  aliquando,  &c.  "  Who  once  held  the  first  pos- 
session of  the  Latin  fields."  These  Pelasgi,  according  to  the  common 
account,  settled  also  in  Caere,  and  left  many  traces  of  their  language 
and  customs  behind  them.  {Dion.  Hal.  i.  20.— Id.  iii.  58.)— 603. 
Tuta  tenant  eastra  lods.  "  Kept  their  camp  defended  by  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place." — 605.  Et  latis  tendebat  in  arvis.  i,  e.  the  line  of 
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encampment  was  extended  over  a  wide  space  of  country. — jQ07.  (hk- 
r^fit.    This  narration  is  completed  in  the  tenth  book,  verse  liS,  uqq. 

610.  04}4o  tearetum  fiumine,  ^  Apart  by  the  cold  ri^v^."  8&artiw», 
MB  equivalent  to  toium,  i.  e,  seoretum  a  BociU.  We  have  g^ven  et  gdido 
with  Wagner,  in  place  of  egdido,  the  reading  of  Heyne.  i!gdidui  is 
not  in  accordance  with  epic  language  ;  and,  besides,  the  river  in  ques* 
tion  has  already  been  styled  gelidum  in  a  previous  verse. — 612.  Pro- 
missA,  Compare  line  401. 

6\7.  J>e€B  donig  et  tanto,  &.C.  A  hendiadys.— 618.  j^^p^.  Supply 
tuendo.  *■*  With  gazing  upon  them.'' — 619.  Ivterque  mquttw.  The 
smaller  parts  of  Uie  armour  are  held  in  his  hands  ;  the  larger  in  his 
arms. — 622.  Sanguineam.  ^  Red-gleaming."  EquivfUent  to  ntftto. 
—623.  InardescU,  *<  Begins  to  kindle  up."— 624.  EUctto,  Consult 
note  on  verse  402. — 625.  Et  clypei  non  enanrfibUe  t^xtun^.  ^  A^d  thf 
workmanship  of  the  shield  too  wonderful  to  be  de^ribed  \a  yfotdsJ* 
tierda  refers  textum  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  H^ynp  to  the  sob* 
jects  unfolded  on  the  shield ;  it  appe^i^  however,  in  £^t,  to  h|kve 
reference  to  both  in  an  eqj^l  degree. 

627.  Haud  vatum  ignarus,  &c.  "  Not  ignorfint  of  wfaftt  hfkd  been 
foretold." — 629.  Pugnataque  iu  ordine  bdla.  The  centre  of  the  sbkid 
represented  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  battle  of  Acdum.  The  ire- 
m^inder  was  divided  intp  compartments,  each  devoted  to  sopie  piro- 
minent  period  of  Roman  history. 

680.  Fecerat  et  oitidi,  &c.  <<  (There)  he  had  also  repiresented  the 
newly-delivered  she- wolf  reclining,"  &p.  Fofitasn  is  here  equivalent  to 
€n\xam. — |S31.  Geminos  halo  Hb9^.  cifotitpi,  &c.  The  twm-boys  aie 
Romulus  and  Remus.  The  story  of  their  having  been  suckled  by  a 
she-wolf  is  often  depicted  on  »fipient  coins.— 634.  Mulcere  altttl^oi, 
)}be  motion  and  successive  acti<»),  observes  Syinmons,  seemin^y  at- 
tributed in  some  instances  to  the  figures  on  the  shield,  belong  to  the 
explanation,  which  sometimes  mingles  the  future  with  the  present. 
The  painter  or  the  sculptor  can  give  only  one  point  of  action,  but  he 
who  explains  the  painting  or  the  sculpture  will  naturally  Ulnstrate  ils 
design. 

|635.  Sine  more.  **  Without  regard  to  hiw  or  right."  So  Wagner. 
— J^.  CavecB,  The  canea  was  that  part  of  the  circus,  th^txe^,  &0., 
which  contained  the  audience  or  spectators.  In  the  present  iastanee 
the  circus  is  meant,  the  reference  being  to  the  Circensian  games, 
f  he  rape  of  tlie  Sabine  women  took  pU^e  during  the  celebratioD  of 
these  games,  which  were  then  called  Cona^ia,  because  in  honour  of 
Consus  or  Neptune. — (Jiroensibug,    Supply  ludis. 

637.  Novum  conturgere  beUufn,  &e,  i.  e.  arising  between  the 
Romans,  headed  by  Remulus,  and  the  Sabines  led  on  by  Titus 
Tatius. — Consurgere,  Observe  the  peculiar  construction,  tiddidmd 
COfisurgere,  where  the  prose  form  of  expression  would  have  been 
€t  beUum  iubito  coiutfrwTW.— 638.  Curibwique  aeverit.  Cures,  one  of 
the  Sabine  towns,  is  here  put  for  the  whole  nation.  The  epithet 
severis  refers  to  the  austere  and  rigid  manners  and  moral  discipUne  of 
the  Sabine  race. 

639.  idem  regei,  Romulus  and  Titus  Tatius. — 640.  PaUrtu.  Con- 
suit  note  on  i.  739. — 641.  CcetA  pored.  According  to  a  Roman  cus- 
tom, of  which  Livy  often  makes  mention.  Compare  xii.  I70. — PortL 
The  masculipe  would  be  the  proper  form  ;  but  the  feminine  is  here 
employed  in  place  of  it  by  poetic  usage,  and  also  in  order  to  avoid  the 
less  elegant  masculine  form  poroo.  Compare  Quintilian  (viit  3,  mei.), 
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"  QiMBdam  non  tarn  ratione  quam  teneu  indicantw,  vt  iUud :  csasA  jnn- 
gebat  foedera  porci.  Fecit  kegantficUo  .9iOi?ii»^ ;  quod  Hfitiuet  porcp, 
vile  eratJ' 

642.  CUcB  quadrigoB,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  death  of  Mettas  Fuff^ 
tius,  who  was  torn  asunder  by  being  attached  to  two  four-hor8<» 
chariots  that  were  driven  in  different  directions.  Niebuhr  ma^es 
the  more  correct  form  of  the  name  to  have  been  Melius, — 643.  ^t 
tu  dictis,  &c.  *'  But  thou,  0  Alba^,  shouldst  have  adhered  to  ^y 
agreement,"  i.  e.  shouldst  not  have  acted  treacherously  in  battle  to- 
wards the  Romans. — 645.  Per  silvaifi,  &c.  Commentators  discoyer 
here  a  resemblance  between  the  soun^  and  sense. 

646.  Poneuna.  There  is  considerable  doubt  about  the  true  form 
of  this  name.  Horace,  in  a  pure  iambic  line  {Epod,  xyi.  4),  gives 
PonXna,  Martial,  also  {Epigr,  i.  22),  has  Porsina,  and  the  sh.ort 
penult  is  likewise  found  in  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  39),  480 ;  x.  434, 50^>. 
Niebuhr  maintains  that  PonHna  in  Martial,  is  a  blunder  on  the  part 
(>f  the  poet  (.Bom.  Geiok,  vol.  i.  not,  1200);  but  this  is  far  from  likely, 
seeing  that  the  short  quantity  is  given,  al9o,  by  the  two  other  :ivri^e^ 
just  mentioned.  (Con9ult  Macailey't  Lays  of  Ane,  Bomey  p.  44,  teqq.) 
It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  original  Tuscan  form 
of  the  name  was  Portenna,  like  Vibenna,  Ergenna,  &c.;  and  that  this 
became  shortened,  in  the  ordinary  pronunci^on  of  the  Romans,  in^ 
Parana  or  Porsna.  Both  forms,  therefore,  might  easily  occur  vi. 
poetry.  Heyne  reads  Porsena,  but  Servius  says,  ''  Sane  Ponenpq,** 
though  the  reason  which  the  lat|;er  assigns  is  not  very  Ba,tisfactory, 
^'  unum  D  (MidU  inefri  causA,** 

Jubebat.  **  Was  ordering  (the  Romans),"'  i.  e.  was  depicted  v(^ 
the  act  of  0rdering.-HS48.  In  ferrum  ruA(tnt,  **  Were  rushing  tp 
arms.*'  Equivalent^  as  Thiol  well  explains  it,  to  fudiant  vf  armf 
raperent.  Compare  Oeorg.  ii.  603.— 649.  iPufn-  Porsenna. — 65(K 
^tua.  So  Wagner,  instead  of  ^upci,  the  reading  of  Heyne.  Qupti, 
refers  to  the  leelings  and  sentim^eoSts  pf  the  Eq)eaker,  and  is  what 
grammarians  call  subjective  :  quia,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  whajt 
18  actually  taking  place  before  the  eyes,  juid  is  objective. — (hcif». 
The  poet  alludes  to  the  legend  of  Horatius  Codes  and  the  Sublicifufi 
bridge. — 661.  Vin<^it  ruptit,  ''Her  confii^ement  being  bro)i;ep." 
Vindis  put  for  custodiA, 

662.  In  tummo  eugtos,  &c.  "  On  the  highest  part  (of  the  shield)." 
We  have  made  in  mmmo  refer  to  the  shield,  not,  as  jEleyne  maintai^ 
to  the  arx,  or  citadel.  Compare  in  medio,  yersfi  675.  So  also  Wagner. 
— Tarpeias  ards.  The  Tarpeian  rock  fonned  p^t  of  the  Capitolizi/e 
Mount ;  hence  the  epithet  *'  Tarpeian  "  applied  by  the  poet  to  t^e 
citadel,  which  stood  on  the  latter.— 653.  Pro  templo.  The  prepositioi^ 
has  here  the  force,  not  of  antea,  but  ■'  in  d^ence  of." 

654.  Romuleoque  recens,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  casa  Ronudiy  or 
thatched  cottage  of  Romulus,  the  primitive  palace  (regia)  of  th^ 
early  king,  and  preserved  by  the  Romans  with  great  veneration. 
It  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Mount. — Mecem,  In  the 
workmanship  of  Vulcan,  the  thatched  roof  was  wrought  of  gold,  and 
presented,  therefore,  a  fresh  and  new  appearance  to  the  eye. 
Heyne  regards  verse  654  as  spuriouis,  but  it  is  ably  defended 
by  Wagner. 

655.  Atque  hie  auratis,  &c.  Heyne  condemns  the  mixture  of 
poverty  ana  splendour  in  this  and  the  previous  line.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mina  that  the  auraUg  portifius  do  not  mean  galleries  really 
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of  gold,  bat  merely  indicate  that  Vulcan  employed  this  metal  to  de- 
pict them  on  the  shield. — 656.  ChUos  in  limine,  &c.,  i.  e,  gave  warning 
that  the  Gauls  were  just  at  hand.  An  allusion  to  the  well-known 
legend  of  the  Capitol's  having  been  saved  from  surprise  by  the 
sacred  geese. 

667.  Tenebantque.  "  And  were  now  in  the  act  of  seizing  upon." 
Equivalent  to  in  eo  erant  ut  tenerent, — 658.  Et  dono  noctis  opacce,  '^  And 
by  the  friendly  aid  of  dusky  night."  A  somewhat  pleonastic  addition, 
after  ten^trii. 

659.  Aurea  ecBsaries  dlis,  &c., ».  e.  their  hair  and  attire  were  repre- 
sented in  gold.  The  ancient  writers  assign  yellow  or  ruddy  locks  to 
the  Celtic  race.  Consult  on  this  subject  the  note  of  Niebuhr  {Rom. 
Gesch.  vol.  ii.  p.  592,  n.  1169.) — Aurea  Testis.  Servius  very  strangely 
understands  this  of  the  beard,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Wakefield 
{ad  Luoret.  v.  672)  and  others.  The  words  refer  to  the  Gallic  aagula, 
mentioned  immediately  after,  and  which  are  represented  here  as 
golden,  either  because  they  were  of  a  yellow  ground,  or,  what  i? 
more  probable,  because  the  Gauls  were  fond  of  attire  interwoven 
with  gold.  (Compare  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  155.) — 660.  Virgatis  lucent  saguHs. 
''They  shine  brightly  on  the  view  in  their  striped  short  clcmks." 
These  were  striped  in  different  colours,  like  the  Scotch  plaid.  The 
sagulum  was  a  smaller  kind  of  sagum,  which  last  was  a  kind.of  military 
cloak  worn  by  the  Romans  as  well  as  other  nations.  The  sagum  was 
open  in  front,  and  usually  fastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp. 

Lactea  eoUa.  The  Gnuls  were  in  general  remarkable  for  fair  com- 
plexions. Hence  Amnuanus  remarks,  ^  Candidi  pcene  sunt  OaUi 
omnes  **  (xv.  12,  init.). — G61.  Auro  innectuntur,  '*  Are  encircled  with 
chains  of  gold.*'  The  reference  is  to  the  torques,  of  which  mention 
lias  been  made  in  a  previous  note  (v.  559.)^Alpina  gcssa.  **  Alinne 
javelins."  The  gcesum  was  a  heavy  weapon,  the  shaft  being  as  thick 
as  a  man  could  grasp,  and  the  iron  head  barbed,  and  of  an  extraordi- 
nary length  compared  with  the  shaft.  The  term  itself  is  probably  of 
Celtic  origin,  and  was  used  by  the  Gauls  wherever  their  ramifica- 
tions extended.  The  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  the  gsesum  from 
the  Iberians. 

663.  Hio,  ''  Here  (in  another  compartment)." — Salios.  Consult 
note  on  line  285.— Lupereos.  The  Luperci  were  the  priests  of  the 
god  Lupercus.  Every  year  they  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour  of 
this  deity,  ^ho  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  fertility.  This  festival 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  during  a  part  of  it  the 
Luperci  ran,  half  naked,  half  covered  with  the  skins  of  goats  which 
they  had  sacrificed,  through  the  streets  of  Rome. — 664.  Apices,  The 
apex  was  a  cap  worn  by  the  Flamines  and  Salii  at  Rome.  The  es- 
sential part  of  the  apex,  to  which  alone  the  name  properly  belonged, 
was  a  pointed  piece  of  olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  lock  of  wool.  This  was  worn  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  was  held  there  either  by  fillets  only,  or,  as  was  more  com- 
monly the  case,  by  the  aid  of  a  cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and  was 
also  fastened  by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands.  The  Flamines  were 
forbidden  by  law  to  go  into  public,  or  even  into  the  open  air,  without 
the  apex.  On  ancient  monuments  we  see  it  round  as  well  as 
conical. 

664.  Aneilia,    Consult  note  on  vii.  188. 

665.  CastCB  ducebawt  sacra,  &c.,  %.  e.  were  moving  along  in  procession 
to  celebrate  sacred  xites.    Sexyius  makes  the  moUiapiUtita  to  have 
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been  carriages  well  hang,  and  therefore  easy  and  soft  of  motion. 
Niebuhr  is  in  favour  of  this  same  interpretation.  (Eom,  Gttsck,  vol.  i. 
p.  463^  n.  9770 — ^^*  Pi^ntis-  The  pilentum  was  a  splendid  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  furnished  with  soft  cushions  (to  which  last  some 
think  that  moUibua  here  alludes,  though  not  correctly),  which  ccm* 
veyed  the  Roman  matrons  in  sacred  processions,  and  in  going  to  the 
Circensian  and  other  games.  The  distinction  was  granted  to  them 
by  the  Senate,  on  account  of  their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and 
jewels,  on  a  particular  occasion,  for  the  service  of  the  state.  (Com- 
pare Liv,  V.  25.) 

668.  Et  te  CcUilina  minaci,  &c.  Catilina  is  here  placed  in  TartaroSy 
and  the  younger  Cato,  who  so  nobly  opposed  his  murderous  designs, 
has  a  seat  assigned  him  in  Elysium.  That  the  Cato,  who  died  at 
Utica,  is  here  meant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  :  nor  need  we 
be  surprised  at  Vila's  openly  praising  a  republican  and  patriot.  It 
was  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  free> 
dom,  and  to  profess  an  attachment  to  the  old  forms  of  the  repubUe, 
while  in  reality  he  was  playing  the  tyrant.  A  difficulty,  however,  of 
another  kind  has  been  started  by  some  commentators.  In  the  sixth 
book  (1. 434),  Virgil  has  assigned  a  different  spot  in  the  lower  world 
to  those  who  committed  suicide,  and  yet  here  Cato,  who  fell  by  his 
own  hand,  is  made  lawgiver  to  the  souls  of  the  pious.  A  poet, 
however,  as  Symmons  remarks,  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  such  rigor- 
ous consistency ;  and  though  the  multitude  of  suicides  might  be  con- 
demned to  a  state  of  middle  punishment,  one  illustrious  soul  might 
be  exempted  from  their  lot,  and  stationed  by  the  power  of  his  virtues 
among  the  blessed.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  renoarked  that  the  suicides 
whom  Virgil  represents  as  suffering  in  Hades  are  they  who  wantonly 
threw  away  their  lives  from  the  mere  impatience  of  existence,  and 
not  they  with  whom  the  act  of  self-destruction  was,  as  they  believed, 
justified  by  the  motive,  or  consecrated  by  the  cause  in  which  it  was 
committed. 

671.  H<ee  inter  tumidi,  &c.  *^  In  the  midst  of  these  (scenes)  was 
spread  far  and  wide  a  representation  of  the  swelling  sea  wrought 
in  gold,  while  the  waters  foamed  with  silver  wave ;"  i.  e.  while 
the  foam  of  the  waves  was  wrought  in  silver.  In  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  as  described  by  Homer,  Oceanus,  the  great  world-stream,  is 
represented,  according  to  the  rude  geographical  ideas  of  that  early 
age,  as  running  around  the  border  of  the  shield ;  for,  with  Homer, 
the  earth  is  a  circular  plane  encircled  or  girded  by  Oceanus.  In  the 
shield  of  ^Eneas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sea  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  picture,  and  represents  the  Mediterranean. 

672.  CcBriUa,  Equivalent  to  cequora.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  ellipsis  of 
maria. — 673.  In  orbem.  **In  circular  course." — 675.  In  medio,  i.  e, 
the  central  part  round  about  the  boss. — 676.  Cemere  erat.  An  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  idiom,  where  t^v  is  employed  with  somewhat  of 
the  force  of  iKifv. — Instructo  Marte.  Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  dcusibus 
instmctis, — 677*  FeroHre,  With  the  short  penult,  from  the  old  stem- 
form  fercoy  of  the  third  conjugation. — LeuecUen,  Referring  to  the 
promontory  of  Leucate,  in  the  island  of  Leucadia.  This  promontory 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  true  scene  of  action,  the  battle  having 
been  fought  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  lying  to  the  north. 
The  poet,  however,  represents  the  fleets  of  Antony  and  Octavianus 
as  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  each  other  near  this  same  promontory, 
in  order  to  give  a  more  imposmg  aspect  to  the  scene. 
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Auroqne  ^fvigere  fiuetm.  This  looks  very  much  like  a  later  inter- 
polation, inserted  for  ^e  purpose  of  completing  the  verse.  W^  have 
alceiMly  been  told  that  the  sea  was  golden  (1.  671, 96^q-\  and,  biosides, 
Ihat  the  crest  of  the  billows  was  of  silver ;  so  tmU  what  is  stated 
seems  either  superfluons,  or  else  contradictory  to  what  has  gone 
before.  Weichert,  Jahn,  and  Wagner  attempt  to  defend  it,  but  vitb 
very  little  success. — Efid^re.    From  the  old  stem-form  e/idgo. 

679*  Hino  AugwAut,  &c.  *^  On  the  one  side  (is)  Augn^tns 
Ceesar,"  &c.  Augustus  defends  the  Roman  nation,  and  the  gods  of 
his  native  land  ;  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  supported  by  a 
Ipreign  force,  and  as  the  enemy  of  his  country.  The  poet  skil^^Uy 
avails  himself  of  this  idea. — 679.  Cum  Patribut  Populoque.  Tht?  is 
stated,  in  order  that  it  might  appear  that  Augustus  was  defQn4io2 
the  cause  of  the  republic,  as  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Senate  and 
peop\e.---Pencaibiu  et  magnit  Dis.  Compare  iii.  I2.-7-68Q.  Stqnt  iUti 
in  fuppi,  &c.  An  impoamg  picture.  Augustus  stands  at  the  stem  of 
the  vessel,  near  the  images  of  the  tuteU^y  divinities ;  bright  flames 
play  about  his  temples,  while  above  his  head,  on  the  top  of  his  hel- 
met, shines  the  star  of  his  line,  the  Julium  tidus. 
;  681.  AperUur  is  properly  said  of  the  rising  of  a  star,  aqd  becomes 
here,  therefore,  a  forcible  term,  as  indicating  a  new  luminary  pf  the 
sky.  Heyne  explains  gemvaas  flammat  t^mpora,  as  poetic  for  gemUia 
tfmporafiamvKv. — Lceta.  Denoting  here  merely  brightness  or  splen- 
dor. Cpmpare  i.  591. — Patrium  8%du$.  Alluding  to  the  famous  star, 
or  rather  comet,  which  appeared  not  Ipng  after  the  assassination 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  which  wf^t  visible  for  seven  nights,  beginning 
to  appear  each  time  one  hour  before  sunset.  {Sueton,  Vit,  Con,  88.) 
This  star,  according  to  the  popvilar  belief  of  the  day,  was  ^h^  soul 
of  Caesar  received  into  the  sky.  Qence  Augustus  caused  a  star  to 
be  afi^xed  to  the  head  of  Caesar's  statues,  and  he  himself  wore  one 
on  the  top  of  his  helmet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  (FoHe^  ct^  ^^99' 
ix.  47.) 

682.  Agrippa.  The  famous  M.  Vipsanius  ^grippa,  wfio  ^m- 
manded  the  fleet  on  the  present  occasion,  s^nd  to  whose  exertions 
Augustus  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  victory. — Ventis  tecundhi  T|ie 
wind  had  been  adverse  until  the  fifth  day.  Hence  ventU  here,  as  ^e 
more  immediately  important  term,  precedes  dU. — 683.  Arduut,  Re- 
ferring to  his  station  pn  the  stern  of  his  ship,  like  that  of  Augnstna 
(Compare  verse  680.) 

Cut,  belli  insignc  tuperhfian,  ''For  whom,  proud  badge  of  (suc- 
cessful) warfare,  his  beak-decked  temples  shine  resplendent  with  a 
naval  crown,"  ».  e,  his  brpw  is  encurcled  with  a  oorona  rtatrata  of 
gold. — BeUi  inngn$  superbum,  Augustus  had  bestowed  iv  oorona  rot- 
Btrata  of  gold  on  Agi^ppa,  for  his  naval  victory  over  Sextus  Pompeius, 
0^  t)ie  coast  of  Sicily.  Yelleius  Paterculus  says  that  it  had  be^ 
previously  conferred  on  no  Roman  (iL  81). 

684  Tempora  navali,  &c.  It  see^  difficult  tp  determine  whether 
the  corona  navalis  and  the  corona  irottrata  were  two  c\istinct  crowns,  or 
only  two  denominations  for  the  san^ie  one.  Virgil  here  unites  iKitii 
terms  in  one  sentence.  But  it  appears  probable,  that  t^fi  former, 
besides  being  a  generic  term,  ^as  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  latter, 
f^nd  was  given  to  the  sailor  who  first  boarded  an  ^nemy's  ship ; 
ijjfhereas  the  latt^  was  given  tp  a  commander  wl^o  destroyedtoe 
i^hole  fleet,  or  gained  any  signal  victory.  J^t  all  events^  th^  were 
both  inade  of  gold 
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1^96.  Hine  cpe  barbdricd,  &e.  ^  Oq  the  other  J6ide,  Aotonius,  with 
hiwrbftrie  aid,  fmd  arms  of  various  kinds,  yidboriaus  from  Ihe  nations 
i^  the  remote  E»»t"  &fi,  Antony,  besides  tiie  Homan  legions,  which 
had  suffered  much  in  the  wars  with  the  Armenians,  Medes,  and  Par- 
ihian0  {Veil.  Patero.  ii.  82),  brought  a  large  number  of  eaatem 
auxiliaries  with  him.  {PltU.  Fit.  Ant.  c  61.)  These  troops,  more- 
over, having  been  collected  from  differcait  nations,  must  have  had 
very  different  kmds  of  arms.  Hence  ope  bcurbaricd,  and  tarUs  armig. 
i666.  Vifitor  ah  Aurorm  poptUit,  &c.  Antony  had  been  recently  suc- 
oesaful  against  the  Partiiiaus.  He  had  also  become  possessed  of  the 
^wrson  t>f  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia.  (Plut.  Vit.  AtU.  c.  37,  teqq. 
— Veil.  Pcfterc,  I.  e.) — Litcre  ruJbro.  Not  j^e  shore  of  what  we  term 
.at  the  present  day  the  Red  Sea,  but  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This 
ocean  jLbe  Gredu  termed  ^vdpd  OaXaaira,  which  the  Latins  trans- 
lated by .  mare  rubrum.—687.  Ultima  Badra.  Put  here  for  the 
Temote  East  generally.  Bactra  was  the  furthest  city  of  the  East  that 
was  subject  ;to  Antony,  and  hence  the  language  of  the  text,  ultima 
Ba6tr».—mS.  SequUurque  {nefas!)  &c.  ''And,  (0  monstrous  I)  an 
EgypUan  consort  follows  (him)."  Cleopatra  is  meant.  A  union  be* 
tween  a  Roman  and  a  foreigner  was  not  regarded  as  a  lawful 
marriage,  -but  simply  as  a  living  together.  Hence  the  foul  disgrace 
which  aoch  a  union  brought  with  it  to  Antony.  Equally  disgraceful 
was  it  to  come  to  the  battle  accompanied  by  a  female,  and  pne,  too, 
.unto  whom,  although  she  was  a  foreigner,  he  had  promised,  if  vic- 
,torioiis,  the  full  dominion  of  the  Roman  world. 

6to.  Mtitere.  Supply  tUetilur.  Heyne  gives  rMer<  here  a  tran- 
sitive force,  and  understands  mxirey  making  the  verb  refer  to  an 
upturning  of  the  sea  with  oars,  &e.  Wagner  regards  mere  as  Qiean- 
ing  here  simply  ^  to  rush." — 690.  Bo9lrii  tridentibtu.  Consult  note 
oni.  215.— 601.  Pdago  credos^  &c.,  t.  e.  froln  the  size  oi  the  sh^is 
engaged,  you  would  believe  that  they  were  so  many  floating  islands. 
T&  large  ships,  however,  were  on  the  side  of  Antony.  Augustus 
gained  the  victory  by  his  light  Libumian  galleys. 

.603.  Tavit&  mole  ttiri,  &c.  "  The  combatants  press  on  in  turret- 
crowned  ahips  of  so  vast  a  bulk."  The  ships  of  Antony,  on  this 
occfusion,  were,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient 
writers,  remarkable  for  their  great  size.  They  had  also,  besides  this, 
Wge  towers  erected  on  them. 

.&4.  Stuppea  fiamma,  &c.  ''  The  blazing  tow  is  scattered  around 
from  the  hand,  and  the  winged  steel  from  military  engines."  The 
poet  here  alludes  to  what  was  technically  called  a  malleolue.  The 
term  denoted  a  hammer,  the  transverse  head  of  which  was  formed 
for  holding  pitch  and  tow,  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was  pro- 
jected slowly,  BO  that  it  might  not  be  extinguished  during  its  flight, 
npon  houses  and  other  buildings,  in  order  to  set  them  on  fire,  and 
which  was,  therefore,  commonly  used  in  sieges,  naval  battles,  &c. 
Virgil  is  here  historically  correct,  since  a  large  number  of  Antony's 
vessels,  which  fought  with  obstinate  bravery  even  after  he  had  fled, 
were  set  on  Are  by  missiles  and  destroyed. 

605.  NiyfiA  ccede.  ''  With  the  first  slaughter."  Nov&  merely  marks 
the  eommencemefit  of  the  conflict    So  Wagner. 

if8#.  Rigiifa  in  medmy  &c.    The  allusion  is  again  to  Cleopatra. 

Virgil  ironically  places  the  sistrum  in  her  hands,  and,  in  like  manner, 

Pl^pertius  reinrecvents  her  as  wishing  to  put  to  flight  with  this  instru- 

m^  Uie  Jtoman  .trumpet  (i^.  2, 43).    The  ostnun  was  an  Egyptian 

Bb6 
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instrument  of  mnsic,  used  in  certain  ceremonies  by  that  people,  and 
especially  in  the  worship  of  Isis.  It  was  held  in  the  right  hiuid,  and 
shaken,  from  which  circumstance  it  derived  its  name,  fftitrrpov,  from 
viiuy  ^to  shake."  Apuleius  describes  the  sistrum  as  a  bronze  rattle 
(cgreum  crepiUtoulum),  conasting  of  a  narrow  plate  curved  Uke  a 
sword-belt,  through  which  passed  a  few  rods,  that  rendered  a  loud, 
shrill  sound.  He  says  that  these  instruments  were  sometimes  made 
of  silver,  or  even  of  gold. 

697.  Necdum  etiam  geminotf  &c.  ^  Nor  does  she  even  as  yet  behold 
the  two  serpents  behind  her,"  i.  «.  foresee  her  approaching  end,  or 
the  serpents  that  are  to  cause  it.  Cleopatra,  according  to  tiie  com- 
mon  account,  destroyed  herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp.  Virgil,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  have  followed  some  other  version  of  the  stoiy, 
which  made  her  to  have  employed  two  asps.  Compare  the  language 
of  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  87). 

698.  Omnigenumque  deum  morutra.  The  gods  of  Egypt  are  here 
arrayed  against  the  gods  of  Rome.  The  language  of  the  poet  eon- 
tains  an  ironical  allusion  to  the  strange  deities,  and  the  animal 
worship  of  the  Egyptians.  Anubis  was  represented  with  the  head  of 
a  dog,  and  hence  he  is  styled  kUrator, 

701.  Cudatus  ferro,  <<  Fashioned  in  relief  out  of  iron." — Trittetqw 
ex  cethere  DircB,  *'  And  the  gloomy  Furies  (dartmg  down)  from  the 
8ky."~702.  PallA.  Consult  note  on  i.  648.— 704.  Actius  ApoOo, 
Referring  to  Apollo  as  worshipped  on  the  promontory  of  Actium, 
where  he  had  a  temple.  Hence  the  term  dauper  in  the  text,  Apollo 
being  described  as  looking  down  from  his  mountain-height  on  the 
scene  of  the  conflict. 

707.  IpM  videbatur,  &c.  It  wiU  be  borne  in  mind  that  various 
stages  of  the  fight  were  pourtrayed  on  the  shield.  Cleopatra  a  moment 
ago  was  represented  as  summoning  her  followers  to  the  conflict,  and 
she  is  now  depicted  in  another  part  of  the  shield  as  in  the  act  of 
fleeing  from  the  battle.  The  ancient  writers  make  her  to  have  been 
the  first  that  fled  on  the  present  occasion.  The  infatuated  Antony 
followed  her,  and  ruined  all  his  hopes. — 708.  JSt  laxos  jam  jamque, 
&c.  ^  And  now,  even  now,  to  be  letting  out  the  uncoiled  braces," 
i.  e,  and  to  be  now  expanding  every  sail.  Consult  note  v.  830. — 709. 
PaUenUm  tnorte  futurd.  "  Pale  at  (the  thought  of)  approaching 
death."  The  poet  makes  the  Egyptian  queen  to  have  already  medi- 
tated the  act  of  self-destruction.  Some  commentators,  however,  refer 
the  words  of  the  text  merely  to  the  terror  of  the  moment,  lest  death 
might  overtake  her  amid  the  tumult  of  battle  and  flight.  It  is  rath^, 
however,  the  paleness  of  despair. 

710.  lapyge.  "lapyx."  This  wind  blew  in  the  line  of  Apulia, 
lapygia,  and  the  promontory  of  lapyx  (Promontorium  lapygium), 
whence  it  derived  its  name.  It  answered  to  the  west-north-west, 
and  was  directly  favourable  for  Cleopatra  in  her  flight  towards 
Egypt  The  wind,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  accounts  of  those 
who  have  recorded  this  memorable  battle,  shifted  during  the  en- 
gagement from  the  south-east  to  the  west-north-west,  from  the 
former  of  which  points  it  had  favoured  the  saiUng  of  the  fleet  of 
Augustus  when  it  proceeded  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  from  the  latter 
it  now  speeded  the  flight  of  Antony's  forces  towards  the  Pelopomiesas 
and  Eg^t 

712.  Pandentemque  tinus.  The  river-god,  in  a  reclining  posture^ 
bia  fonn  partiaWy  cohered  VvlYl  ^  vA^  ataads  ready  to  receive  the 
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fugitives  into  his  bosom.— TofA  vette.  "  With  all  his  expanded  robe.'* 
Equivalent  to  toto  ainu  expatuo.  The  reference  is  to  the  tinus,  or 
swelling  bosom  of  the  robe. — 713.  CceruUum  in  gremium.  The  colour 
of  the  waters  is  here  applied  to  the  god  himself.  Compare  line  64, 
**  Cceruleus  ThybrisJ' — Latdyroaaque  Jlumina,  i.  e.  waters  affording 
many  lurking-places  or  laUhrcB.  The  reference  appears  to  be  es- 
pecially to  the  numerous  mouths,  &c.,  of  the  Nile^  and  their  intricate 
navigation. 

714.  At  CcBgoTy  triplici,  &c.  We  now  come  to  the  grandest  feature 
in  the  whole  description,  the  threefold  triumph  of  Augustus.  This 
splendid  pageant  lasted  three  days.  On  the  first  day  was  celebrated 
it  triumph  for  the  reduction  of  the  lapydes,  Pannonians,  and  Dal- 
matians. On  the  second  day  there  was  a  triumph  for  the  victory  at 
Actium,  and  on  the  third  day  one  for  the  reduction  of  Alexandria 
and  Egypt,  and  the  close  of  the  war.  (Dio  Cass.  li.  21. — Suetotu  VU. 
Aug,  ^.) — ^\5,  Dis  Italis  wtum  immortale  sacrabat,  &c.  ''Was 
paying  his  immortal  vow  to  the  gods  of  Italy,  (was  consecrating) 
three  hundred  most  spacious  temples  throughout  the  whole  city." 
Observe  the  zeugma  in  sacrabcU,  The  common  text  quite  destroys 
the  effect  of  this,  by  placing  a  comma  after  immortale,  aud  connecting 
saerabat  with  the  succeeding  line. — 716.  Teroentum.  A  definite  for  an 
indefinite  number,  and  equivalent  to  plurima.  It  must  be  observed, 
alsOy  that  the  poet  here  assigns  to  one  particular  period  of  the  life  of 
Augustus  what  was  scattered,  in  fact,  over  the  whole  of  his  reign,  the 
consecrating,  namely,  of  numerous  temples,  &c.  (Compare  Sueton. 
Vit.  Aug,  29). 

718.  Matrum  chorus.  **  (There  was)  a  band  of  matrons,"  t.  e. 
Koman  mothers,  returning  thanks  to  the  gods,  with  prayers  and 
hymns,  for  the  return  of  peace. — 720.  Ipse.  A  splendid  addition  to 
the  picture.  Augustus  is  represented  as  sitting  under  the  marble 
portico  of  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  triumphal  procession  as  it  passes  by.  In  this  procession  are 
borne  the  golden  crowns  presented  to  him  by  various  nations  {dona 
populorum),  long  trains  of  captives  succeed,  and  along  with  them  are 
carried  the  effigies  of  rivers,  the  Euphrates,  the  Rhme,  the  Araxes, 
all  of  which  have  acknowledged  his  arms. — Niveo  limine.  "  On  the 
snow-white  threshold,"  ».  e.  in  the  marble  portico.  The  temple  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo  is  here  meant. 

721.  Dona  reeognosc'U populorum,  &c.  "Reviews  the  gifts  of  many 
a  nation." 

724.  Nomadum,  Referring  to  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Africa.  An- 
tony drew  large  supplies  from  Africa,  especially  from  ^Ethiopia,  and 
from  Cyrene  on  the  Mediterranean  coast — Discinctos  Afros,  i.  e. 
loosely  attired,  as  inhabitants  of  a  hot  clime. — 725.  Ldegas,  Carasque, 
Names  of  ancient  communities,  put  here  to  represent  the  nations 
of  Asia  Minor. — Gelonos.  The  Geloni  were,  properly  speaking,  a 
Scythian  or  Sarmatian  race.  Here,  however,  they  stand  for  the 
Thracian  tribes,  many  of  whom  were  numbered  4mong  the  forces  of 
Antony. 

726.  MoUior  undis,  i.  e.  with  a  more  gentle  stream,  as  if  acknow- 
ledging defeat.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  Parthians  particular- 
ly.— ^727*  Morini.  The  Morini  were  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on 
the  shores  of  the  British  Ocean.  They  are  here  called  esStremi 
HomAnum  with  reference  to  their  remote  situation  on  the  coast — 
Rkenuaque    hicomis,    '*  And    the    two-homed    Rhine."      AlUaiSaisi^ 
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partly  to  the  two  arms  of  the  rirer,  namdy,  the  Vidialw  and  Bheniis, 
and  partly  to  the  usual  coatuine  of  river-deities.  ConsoU  note  on 
fine  77- — 728.  Et  ponton  indignatus  ArcuBe$.  ^  And  the  A^^-^f*^  dis- 
daining a  bridge."  Strong  poetic  lauguage  to  designate  a  rapid  and 
impetaous  stream.  Senrios  adds,  that  Angustns  succeeded  in  thxnving 
a  bridge  over  this  river,  a  previous  one,  erected  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  having  been  swept  away.  The  remark  is  probably  incooect 
If,  however,  it  be  true,  Yirgirs  meaning  will  be,  "  and  the  Azmxei 
that  (once)  disdained  a  bridge." 

729.  J>ona  varentit.  ^  The  sf^endid  gift  of  his  parent.**  Ol^flerve 
^e  force  of  the  plural.  Dona  is  in  apposition  with  o^poim. — ^730. 
Rtrufnque  igtutrus,  &c.  *^  And,  though  ignorant  of  the  evcBts  tbem- 
aelves  (delineated  thereon),  delights  in  the  mere  r^reaentatioii.** — 
731.  AttoUent  kumero,  &e.  He  raises  up,  and  throws  over  his  shoulder, 
by  means  of  the  strap  attached  to  it,  the  shield  which  thus  containea 
on  iu  broad  surface  some  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  the  histoiT 
of  his  descendants.  Id  the  Homeric  times,  the  Greeks  naed  a  b^ 
Cor  the  sword,  and  another  for  the  shield.  These  passed  over  the 
shoulders  and  crossed  upon  the  breast.  The  shield-belt  lay  over  the 
other,  and  was  the  hirger  and  broader  of  the  two.  Tliia  mode  of 
carrying  the  shield  was  subsequently  laid  aside,  <m  account  of  its  in- 
convenience. 
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1.  Atque.  The  particle  atque  connects  the  narrative  that  follows 

with  the  portion  of  the  story  detailed  in  the  previous  book. Ea,  tie- 

ferring  to  what  is  described  in  the  eighth  book  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  ^neas  at  the  court  of  Euander,  and  his  subsequent  visit  to 
the  people  of  Caere. — DiversA  penitut  parte,  **  In  a  far  different  quar- 
ter," i.  e,  at  the  court  of  Euander,  and  also  in  Etruria. 

4.  SaoratA  vcUle.  "  (Which  lay)  in  a  sacred  vale." — PUumni.  Com- 
pare X.  619. — 5.  Thaumantiat.  ''The  daughter  of  Thaomas."  A 
beautifully-expressive  appellation  for  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow, 
Tkaumcu  signifying  "  wonder,"  from  the  Greek  9av/ia, 

6.  Optanii,  Supply  tibi.—i.  Vdvenda  diet.  "  Time,  as  it  rolls  on." 
Consult  note  on  i.  269.-8.  Urbe.  "His  new  city.** — 9.  Soexkra, 
"  The  realms."  For  re^na.— 10.  Corytku  "  Of  Corythus/*  i/e,  of 
Etruria.  Corythus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Cortona,  one  of  the  cities 
of  Etruria,  is  put  for  that  city  itself.  Cortona  was  also  called  Coxy- 
thusfrom  hiro.  —  U.  Lydorumque  foanum.  Alluding  to  the  Lydian 
origin  of  Etrurian  civilization,  through  the  Pelaqgic  Tyrrheni.  Con- 
sult note  on  viii.  479. — Agrettet.  Not  mere  undisciplined  rustics,  but 
hardy  bands  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Compare  x.  310  where 
mention  is  made,  in  the  same  sense,  of  the  agrestes  turmw  of  ^Tnznua 
and  consult  also  line  607,  seqq,,  of  the  present  book. 

13.  Turhata  arripe  catbra,  t.  e,  attack  the  Trojan  camp  while  in  a 
state  of  confusion  and  alarm  at  the  absence  of  its  commander.  Ko 
intelligence  had  as  yet  been  received  respecting  ^neas ;  io$  the 
events  in  this  book  are  simultaneous  with  those  described  in  to^  pre- 
ceding book,  and  the  companions  of  .^Elneas  were  as  yet  on  theip  le- 
tBxn  from  the  conr^  oi  £in»iid«c. 
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18.  Nvbilm  netam.  *Shot  from  the  cloiids/'—aO.  Tmpaku  an- 
swers here  precisely  to  our  term  ''sky/^  as4  denotes  the  upper 
region  of  the  »ir,  where  the  clouds  are^  and  it^here  the  changes  of 
weather  {tempettaiei)  are  supposed  to  originate. — MulUm  video  ditee' 
dere  eoflum.  "  I  see  the  mid-beavens  part  asunder."  Iris,  in  her  de- 
parture from  the  earth,  cleaves  the  air  with  a  flash  of  light,  and  the 
beholder,  as  he  follows  her  with  his  eye,  fancies  that  he  sees  the 
heavens  opening  to  his  view,  and  the  very  stars  appearing  amid  the 
beams  of  day. — ^21.  PalanUt,  Referring  merely  to  &e  regular 
courses  of  the  stars  in  the  sky. 

22.  Quwguis  inarmavocoi.  Tumus  knew  Iris,  but  he  did  not  know 
by  what  deity  she  had  been  sent  to  earth. — 23.  Summoque  hausUy  &c. 
This  was  done  that  he  might  pray  with  washed  hands  and  with  the 
greater  purity.-— 24.  Mulia.  **  Earnestly." 

26.  IHwt  piatat  vestU  et  auri,  '^  Rich  in  attire  interwoven  with 
gold."  Equivalent,  as  Heinrich  and  Wagner  remark,  to  liutit  auro 
tnUrUxtcB, — P'ustau  Old  form  for  pictcB.  —  28.  Tyrrhidcg  ptvenet. 
Compare  vii.  484. — 29.  VetiUur  arma  tenens,  &c.  This  verse  is  found 
Ifclready  in  vii.  784,  and  is  wanting  also  in  many  MSS.  It  interrupts 
the  comparison,  as  Heyne  remarks,  between  the  progress  of  an  army 
and  that  of  a  river,  in  the  three  next  verses,  and  he  therefore  regards 
it  as  interpolated.  It  is  rejected  also  by  Brunck,  Schrader,  Botjie, 
and  Weidiert  Jahn  and  Wagner  defend  it,  but  without  much 
force. 

31.  Per  taoUum,  '*  (Flows  on)  in  silence."  According  to  the  an- 
cients, the  Granges,  soon  after  leaving  its  sources  in  the  Montes 
£modi,  flowed  along  in  seven  channels  for  a  part  of  its  course.  This, 
idea  is  here  adopted  by  Virgil.  Amnibus,  therefore,  does  not  refer  to 
tributary  streams,  but  is  equivalent  merely  to  <dvM.  The  force  of 
the  comparison  lies  in  the  silent  flow  of  the  river  and  the  silent 
march  of  the  mighty  host. — Surgens,  Referring  to  the  periodical  in- 
crease of  the  waters  of  the  Granges. — Sedatis,  ^  Of  which  the  violence 
hai^  abated."  The  Ganges  has  now  left  the  mountains,  aud  its  stream 
is  less  impetuous  along  the  more  level  country. 

Aut  pingui  fivmine  NUus,  &c  ^  Or  the  Nile,  with  its  fertilizing 
stream,  when  it  flows  back  from  the  fields,  and  has  now  compressed 
itself  within  its  former  channel."  Another  comparison  of  the  silent 
march  of  the  host,  with  the  silent  reflux  of  the  Nile,  and  its  flow  of 
waters  after  the  annual  inundation  has  subsided. 

36.  Ab  advend  tnole.  **  From  that  part  of  the  ramparts  which 
fronted  the  foe." — 37.  Date  tda,  &c.  The  common  text  has  date  tela, 
teandUe,  which  has  been  condemned  by  many  critics  as  being  Uie 
only  instance  where  Virgil  makes  long  a  final  short  syllable  preceding 
a  word  beginning  with  s  and  another  consonant.  We  have  given  a$- 
cendke,  with  Wagner,  from  one  of  the  MSS. — 38.  Per  (mne$  conduni 
8e,  &c.    ^  (Rushing  in)  through  all  the  gates,  block  themselves  up." 

41.  Si  qua  iwterea  foriuna  fuisset.  ^  That,  in  case  any  accident  of 
war  should  occur  during  the  interval  (of  his  absence)." — 44.  Jfon- 
strat.  "  Urge  them  on."  Equivalent  to  impellU  or  suadei,  Heyne  : 
**  Nam  qui  suadei,  moiutrat  quid  sU  faciendum,  et  quA  ratione.** 

49.  I%raciu$  equut.  The  epithet  here  is  merely  ornamental,  aud 
equivalent,  in  fact,  to  insiffnie  or  praxians.  The  Thracian  horses 
were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  Tumus  had  literally  one  of  this  particular  kind. — 51.  Qui  primus 
w  koMem,   Supply  irruat.—62.  Adtarquens.   Ad  here,  as  eliiewhiBre, 
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menuen  the  furee  nf  the  shnple  Teib,  '^brmndiahiiig  powerfolly  **  or 
▼iforDiMlx/'— 53.  Ardwu.  ^  Mounted  oa  his  steed.**    Supply  eqma. 

67*  CtiiCfa  forere.  Somewhat  aoslogoos  to  our  Eogliah  rrprrnniaii, 
** nestle  witliin  their  camp.**     An  ironicsl  expression,  of  eonrse. 

dO.  QiisM  fremit  ad  eaulas,  **  When  he  howls  at  the  sheeprdds." 
Heuurieh  explains  cauloM  by  the  **  doors  **  or  ^  openings  of  the  fold." 
and  supplies  otUii. — 63.  In  ah§aiAe$.  **  Against  those  whom  he  cannot 
reach.**  The  sheep,  bein^  protected  from  his  fuiy,  are  here  regarded 
as  actualljr  absent. — (MUeUi  fatigat  edemdi,  &c.  ''The  raging  desire 
of  food,  cf>ntracted  by  long  waiting,  keeps  goading  him  on.** — 64 
E*  Icngo.    Supply  tempore. 

67.  (lucB  via.  **  What  path  of  attack,**  i.  e.  what  mode  of  access.— 
66.  Atque  efundat  in  atquum,  "  And  pour  them  forth  (to  the  con- 
flict) u(>on  equal  terms.**  The  ineqoality  of  the  contest  at  piesent 
consisted  in  the  Trojans  being  defended  by  their  ramparts.  Tumos 
wished  to  bring  them  out  to  a  lair  and  open  fight.  Hence  i»  aqtmm 
h  a  much  better  reading  than  in  cequar,  as  giren  by  Heyne.  The 
latter  would  imply  that  the  camp  of  the  Trojans  was  on  elevated 
gromid,  and  that  Tumns  wished  to  bring  them  down  into  the  plain ; 
but  the  Trojan  encampment  was  itself  in  the  plain,  not  on  high 
ground. 

70.  Aggenbut  teptam,  &c.  The  vessels  were  drawn  up  on  shove 
according  to  ancient  cuHtom. — Et/tuvialibms  undit.  **  And  the  waters 
of  the  stream.'*  The  reference  'appears  to  be  to  canals  or  trenches 
dug  around  the  vessels,  and  cutting  off  the  approach  of  a  foe. — 71. 
Soeio§que  ineendia,  &c.  **  And  calls  for  fire  from  his  exulting  foUow- 
ers." — 76.  Vulcanus,  by  metonymy  for  ignis  or  ineendia.  Supply 
/ert  from  the  preceding  clause. 

79.  Prisca  fides  factOf  &e.  ^  The  belief  in  the  fact  is  (it  is  true) 
of  ancient  date,  but  the  tradition  has  never  died.'* — 82.  Deum  gem- 
trix  Berecyntia.  Cybele,  to  whom  Ida,  as  well  as  Mount  B^recjrntus 
in  Phrygia,  was  sacred.  Consul  t  note  on  vi.  785. — 84.  Quod  tmaeam 
parem,  &c.  **  What  thy  beloved  parent  asks  of  thee,  now  that 
(through  her  means)  Olympus  is  subdued  (unto  thy  sway)."  Ju- 
piter's mother  had  preserved  him  from  Saturn  ;  to  her,  therefore,  as 
Servius  remarks,  he  was  indebted,  in  fact,  for  the  pofl8ea8i<m  of 
Olympus. 

66.  Pinea  tUva  mihif  &c.  **  I  have  a  forest  of  pine,  dear  to  me 
during  many  years.  (In  a  part  of  that  forest),  on  the  sununit  of  the 
(Ideean)  mountain,  once  stood  a  grove,  whither  they  used  to  bring  me 
sacred  offerings,  gloomy  with  the  dark  pitch-pine  and  maple  trees.** 
Heyne  regards  lines  86  and  87  as  spurious  ;  but  they  are  defended 
by  Wagner,  whose  interpretation  we  have  given.  The  grove  eoverad 
the  summit  of  Ida,  and  in  it  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Cybele.  The 
remainder  of  the  mountain  was  occupied  by  the  pine  forest.  The 
grove  was  composed  of  pitch-pine  trees  and  maples  intermingled.— 
86.  Fuit,  The  grove  once  stood  there  ;  the  trees  were  afterward  cat 
down  to  build  the  fleet.— 87.  Trabibus.    For  arhoribus, 

88.  Has.  Supply  arbarea,  from  lucui,  &c. — 89.  A.nxiH8  angU. 
Heyne  calls  this  **  inepta  alliteratio"  and  reads  urguet,  Wagner,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  Virgil  purposely  employs  an  alli- 
^oration  here  to  express  a  stronger  feeling  of  solicitude  on  the  part 
•^^e  goddess ;  and  he  refers  to  Cicero's  moles  moUtUarmn  (Dt 
j^OWft,  i,  1), 

ll  -  M.  Atque  hoo  preoUmt,  &.Q.   ^  Xnd  let  a  parent  be  t^]»  to  obtain 
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iliia  by  her  entreaties." — 92.  ProfU,  noaris  in  montibui,  &c.  "  Let  it 
prove  a  source  of  advantage  (unto  these),  that  they  rose  into  life 
on  our  mountains,"  i.  e,  that  they  grew  on  Ida,  a  mountain  sacred 
imto  me. 

93.  Torqua.  *'  Who  regulates  the  movements  of."  Consult  note 
on  vi.  798. — 94.  Quo  fata  tocos  1  i. «.  what  change  art  thou  striving  to 
make  in  the  settled  order  of  things  % — Aut  quid  petis  istis  7  "  Or 
what  art  thou  seeking  for  those  ships  of  thine  I"  Supply  navibut. — 
96.  Feu  habeant,  &c.  "  Enjoy  an  immortal  privilege !  and  shall  ^Eneas 
go  through  uncertain  dangers,  certain  himself  of  being  saved  I" 

98.  DefunctcB.  **  Having  performed  their  course."  Supply  cunu 
suo. — 99.  QucBcungue  evaserit,  &c.  The  pronoun  and  verb  are  in  the 
singular,  but  the  reference  is  a  plural  one.  All  the  ships  did  not 
reach  Italy.  One,  the  vessel  of  Orontes,  was  sunk  in  the  storm  ofiT 
the  coast  of  Africa  (i.  1 13),  and  four  were  burned  by  the  Trojan 
women  in  Sicily  (v.  699.) — 101.  Mortalem  eripiam  formam.  Supply 
iis  omnibus. 

104,  Idque  rcUum,  &c.  *'  And  gave  the  sign  with  his  nod  that  this 
was  ratified,"  &c.  With  rcUum  supply  esse, — Stygii  frcUris.  Pluto. 
Jove  ratifies  his  promise  with  the  fearful  oath  by  the  Styx,  Cocytui^ 
and  other  rivers  of  the  lower  world,  which  oath  no  deity  dared  to 
break  with  impunity. — 105.  Ripcu,     In  the  sense  of  amnes, 

108.  Tumi  injuria.  *'  The  outrage  of  Tumus,"  i.  e.  the  violence 
offered  by  him  to  the  sacred  ships. — Matrem,  *^  The  mother  of  the 
gods."— 110.  Oculis,  Snpplv 2V«yanon«m.— 111.  Ab  Aurora,  "From 
the  East." — 112.  Idceique  <JkorL  "And  (in  it)  choral  bands  of  the 
Idsean  followers  of  the  goddess."  Literally,  "  Idsean  choruses." 
Alluding  to  the  different  priests  of  Cybele,  the  Corybantes,  the 
Curetes,  and  the  Idaei  Dactyli.  Figures  of  these  were  seen  in  the 
cloud. 

114.  Ne  tnpidate,  "Hasten  not."— 118.  Puppes.  The  stems, 
not  the  prows,  are  here  mentioned,  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  drawing  up  vessels  stem  foremost  on  the  shore. 

120.  Hino  virginecB,  &c.  "  From  this  same  quarter  as  many  virgin 
forms  give  themselves  back  to  the  view,"  &c.  Hino  refers  to 
aquoraima, 

124.  Messapus,  The  commander  of  the  van.  Compare  line  27* — 
125.  Bevocat  pedem.  Literally, "  recalls  his  foot,"  i.  e.  his  current. — 
127.  £7^^.  **  Further  than  this,  too."  UUro  has  here  the  force  of 
insuper, 

128.  Trofanos  hcee  monstra  petunt.  ^  These  prodigies  have  for  their 
object  the  Trojans." — 129.  Auxilium  sUitum.  Tumus  regards  the 
loss  of  their  ships  as  a  sure  proof  that  JoV^er  has  abandoned  their 
cause. — 129.  Non  tela  neque  ignes,  &c.  "They  wait  not  for  the 
weapons  nor  fires  of  the  Rutulians,"  ».  e.  Jove  by  destroying  their 
vessels,  has  ruined  all  their  hopes,  and  they  do  not  wait,  therefore,  to 
be  stripped  of  their  fleet  by  us.— 131.  Berum  pan  altera,  "  One 
portion  of  the  means  of  deliverance."  Referring  to  the  loss  of  their 
ships.— 132.  Terra  autem^  &c.  "  (The  other  portion),  the  land,"  &c. 
— Tot  millia.     In  apposition  with  gentes  ItaloB. 

138.  Conjuge,  i.  e,  Lavinia,  my  affianced  bride. — Nee  solos  tangit 
Atridas,  &c.  i,  e,  nor  are  the  sons  of  Atreus  (Menelaus  and  Agamem- 
non) the  only  ones  who  have  felt  indignation  at  a  loved  one's  having 
been  borne  away. 
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140.  Sed  periiae  umd  $atis  est,  &c.  ''But  (it  will  be  said)  it  is 
sufficient  atonement  for  them  to  have  perished  once.  (\Vell,  then), 
it  should  have  been  sufficient  for  them  to  have  committed  this  offence 
once  before,  having  conceived  (after  this)  an  almost  total  aversion 
towards  the  whole  race  of  women.'' — 141.  Perosos.  Agreeing  yrxth 
the  pronoun  understood  in  the  accusative  before  peccare. 

142.  Quibus  kcec  medii,  &c.  "  (They)  unto  whom  this  confidence 
in  their  interposed  rampart  and  delays  occasioned  by  their  trendies 
(to  a  foe),  a  slight  separation  between  them  and  death,  afford  courage. 
Have  they  not  seen,  however,''  &c.  Observe  the  harshness  of  con- 
struction in  quUms  hose,  &c.,  as  indicative  of  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
speaker. — 144.  Non.     In  the  sense  of  nonne, 

146.  With  vot  supply  <iunto.— 148.  MUU  cartnty.  Alluding  to  the 
fleet  of  the  Greeks  that  sailed  against  Troy.  MiUe  is  here  merely  a 
round  number,  employed  according  to  a  well-known  poetic  usage. — 
150.  Ten^raa  et  inertia  furta,  &c.  "  Let  them  not  fear  the  darknesB 
of  night  and  the  cowardly  theft  of  the  Palladium,"  &c.,  %.  e.  let  them 
not  fear  lest  we  come  in  the  night  season,  like  Ulysses  and  Diomede, 
2Uid  steal  from  them  that  on  which  their  safety  depends. 

153.  Luce,  pcUam,  cerium  est.  **  By  day,  face  to  face,  are  we  re- 
solved." Supply  nobis  after  certum  est, — 154.  Haud  nbi  cum  Jbanait, 
&c.  ^'  I  will  goon  make  them  come  to  the  collusion  that  they  have 
not  (now)  to  do  with  Greeks,  and  with  (mere)  Pdasgic  youth."  Faxo 
an  old  form  (or  fsceroy  apd  the  future  perfect  is  here  used  for  the 
simple  future,  in  order  to  express  haste,  or  rapidity  of  operation.— 
Pvbe  PelasgA.  Contemptuous,  aa  denoting  a  mere  band  of  beardless 
warriors. 

156.  Meliorpars  disif  i. «.  the  part  better  adapted  for  actioa. — 158. 
Etpugnam  ^Derate  pararif  i.  e.  remain  fully  assured  that  on  tke  marrow 
a  battle  awaits  you. 

160.  Flammis.  <<With  watdi-fires."— 162.  lUos  eenUni  quemaie, 
&c.  The  select  band  consisted,  therefore,  pf  1400  men. — 164.  Va- 
riatUque  vices,  "  And  vary  the  turns  in  (guarding)/'  i.  e.  tak^  taiBB, 
&c.— 165.  Vertunt.    **  Invert,"  t.  «.  drain. 

169.  Et  (Mrmis  cUta  tenent,  "  And  in  arms  occupy  the  walls." — 170. 
Pontes  et  propugnacula  jungunt,  i,  e,  they  join  the  outwork^  to  Uie 
main  fortifications  by  means  of  stages  or  galleries. 

171*  Telagerunty  i,  e,  heap  up  missiles  so  as  to  have  them  re^y 
for  action. — 175.  Exeree^e  vioes,  &o.  '^^nd  attend  in  ium,  to 
what  is  to  be  defended  by  each." 

176.  PortcB.  **0f  one  of  the  gates."— 177.  Idavenairix.  **The 
huntress  Ida."  A  nympl^,  the  motiier  of  Nisus  ;  not,  as  some  sap- 
pose,  the  mountain  so  named,  with  the  epithet  venatrix  added  by 
ensilage. 

185.  An  sua  cmque,  &c.  **  Or  is  that  which  one  earnestly  desires 
to  be  regarded  as  a  divioe  inspiration  I''  Literally,  '<  or  is  his  own 
desire  a  deity  to  each  one  I"— 186.'  Invaders,  "  To  attempt."  Said, 
generally,  of  things  that  involve  more  or  less  of  difficulty  and  hazard. 
— 191.  Qttki  dubitem.    "  What  I  am  now  revolving." 

192,  193.  Qui  oerta  reportent,  **  To  bear  unto  him  the  true  state  of 
our  affairs." — 194.  Si,  tibi  qfiai  posco,  promittunt.  ^  If  they  proDise 
what  I  ask  for  thee."  Nisus  generously  intends  to  give  over  aU  the 
rewards  that  shall  be  promised  for  the  achievement  unto  his  Mend 
Euryalus,  being  content  himself  with  the  glory  alone  that  may  result 
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-195.  Videor  poise.  *•  Methinka  I  can."  Supply  vtihu—l^B,  In 
such  a  construction  as  the  present,  where  vuenia  occurs  immediately 
after  muros,  the  latter  appears  to  i^er  to  the  walls,  tl^jB  forif^er  ^  the 
city  itself,  with  its  buildings. 

202.  ArpoHcum  terrorem,  &c.  ^Bred  up  amid  th^  fearful  war- 
ring of  the  Greeks." — ^203.  Sublafum.  An  allusion  to  the  Eoman 
custom  of'  fathers  taking  up  their  childiren  newly  bom,  in  token  of 
acknowledgmg  them. — Neo  tecum  talia  getsi,  &c.  ^*  Nor  did  X  ever 
perform  such  a  part,  with  thee  (for  a  witnejss),  when  I  followed,*' 
&c. — ^04.  Fata  extrema,  AUudiug  to  the  wandierings  of  .^neas  in 
quetft  of  his  destined  city  and  final  home. 

205.  Hio,  Indicative  of  gesture,  the  hand  being  placed  on  the 
breast. — Et  igtum  qui  vUd,  &c.  ''And  one  that  will  believe  the 
giory  unto  which  thou  dost  aspire  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  (the 
Sacrifice  of)  life."— 20a  Nee  fas;  non.  "  Nor  have  I  any  right  to  do 
so  ;  no."  The  full  expressiou  would  be,  nee  Jos  est  miki  tale  'tererU — 
210.  8edy  8%  quiSf  &c  *^  But  if  any  (many  things  of  which  kind 
thou  seest  in  enterprises  as  hazardous  as  this),  if  any,  whether  diance 
or  deity,  hurry  me  into  adverse  fortune,"  &c. 

214.  SolU&,  ^  As  she  is  wont  to  do."  Alluding  to  the  usual 
fickleness  of  Fortune.~215.  Absenti  ferat  inferior.  *'  May  bring 
funeral  offerings  unto  me,  though  fs^  away,"  i.  e.  to  my  absent 
corpse.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Roman?  were  accustomed  to  visit 
at  stated  periods  the  tombs  of  their  reUtivjes  and  friends,  and  to 
offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  various  gifts.  Thppe  oblations  were 
called  it^sricB, 

Deeeretque  iexndero.  ''  And  may  honour  me  with  ^  cenot^p])."rr- 
217.  Quai  te,  tola,  puer,  &c.  The  mother  of  Euryalus  had  refuse4  to 
be  left  behind  in  Sicily  with  the  other  Trojan  females,  ii)ut  bpl4ly 
followed  her  son.  Compare  v.  715,  teqq.  It  mi^st  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  not  all  the  Trojan  female?  were  left  behind  in  Sicily, 
but  only  those  advanced  in  years.  The  mother  of  Euryalus,  there- 
fore, was  the  only  one  of  the  more  aged  matnoi^s  tha^  accopapanie4 
ihe  fleet.     Compare  xi.  ^S, 

221.  Vigiles,  Those  who  were  to  take  the  guard. — 222.  Servantqu^ 
f)iee$.  **  And  take  thew  turn."— 223.  Begem.  **  The  prince."  As- 
euiius. — 230.  Cattrorum  et  campi  medio.  ^'  |i^  the  centre  of  t^e 
camp  and  plain."  Equivalent  to  castrorum  campestrium  fned}Of  ''  in 
\hp  middle' of  their  camp  situate  in  the  plain." 

682.  Bern  magtiam,  &c.  ''  That  it  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, and  would  be  worth  the  delay,"  i.  e.  the  interruption  which  it 
might  occasion  to  the  council. — 233.  Trepidos,  f.  e.  excited  by  the 
idea  of  the  service  they  were  about  to  render  their  country. 

285.  JVfW  kcBO  nostrit,  &c.  '*  Nor  let  these  things  w^ich  we  are 
now  going  to  propose  be  judged  of  by  our  yeafs." — 237.  Locum  »n#t- 
diis  corupeximus  ipsi,  &.e.  **  We  ourselves  have  qbserved  a  place  (fit) 
for  our  secret  design,  which  presents  itself  in  the  double  road  leading 
from  the  gate  that  is  nearest  the  sea."  Two  road?  led  from  this  gate : 
one  to  Laurentum,  and  through  the  camp  of  the  Rutulians,  who  had 
come  by  it  to  attack  the  Trojan  camp  ;  Uie  othe^  turned  to  the  left, 
passed  in.  the  rear  of  the  camp,  amd  led  into  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

644.  Vidmm  obtouris  pHrnarn,  &o.    'f  Of^n,  while  hunting,  have 
we  seen  from  amid  the  shady  valleys  the  nearest  part  of  the  town." 
249.  Ceria.    **  Bold."— 252.  Pro  laudibut  istit.    ^  For  this  most 
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meritorious  conduct  of  yours." — 264.  Moresque  vedri,    "And  your 
own  virtues,"  i.  e.  your  own  approving  consciences. 

265.  Integer  cevL  "  Now  in  the  bloom  of  years."  Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  what  follows,  it  denotes  that  they  will  ever  find  a  friend 
in  Ascanius  from  youth  upward. — 267.  Immo.  Referring  back  to 
immemor.  Hence  we  render  as  follows  :  ^*  No  !  (never  unmindful ; 
on  the  contrary),  I,  whose  sole  happiness  is  centred  in  my  father's 
return,"  &c. — 268.  Nise.  Ascanius  names  one  of  the  two  merely, 
but  means,  in  fact,  both  ;  since  at  line  526  we  have  *^  ros,  0  Calliope, 
j^recoTy**  by  a  precisely  similar  construction. — 269.  Atsomioi^^  Z^omii, 
t.  e.  the  tutelary  divinity  of  our  line.  Assaracus,  one  of  his  early 
forefathers,  is  here  placed  for  the  whole  line. 

260.  Fides.  "  Confident  hope,"  ».  e,  that  my  father  will  be  restored 
to  us. — 261.  In  vestrispono  gremiis,  **  I  place  in  your  bosoms."  A 
beautiful  expression.  I  place  all  my  happiness  and  hopes  under  your 
care,  to  cherish  and  preserve,  even  as  a  mother  cherishes  her  child 
in  her  bosom. — 262.  Nihil  triste.    Supply  eril. 

263.  Aspei-a  signis.  "Rough  with  embossed  work." — Tripodat, 
Compare  note  on  iii.  92. — 266.  Dot.  Certain  substantives  denoting 
something  that  remains  with  one,  or  is  more  or  less  abiding  in  its 
nature,  such  as  donum,  munus,  &c.  sometimes  take  the  verb  in  the 
present  tense  with  the  poets,  where  we  must  translate  by  a  past  one. 

268.  Et  prcedcB  dicere  sortem,  "  And  to  appoint  a  distribution  of 
booty,"  ».  e.  to  fix  a  day,  place,  and  manner  of  distribution.  So  Wag- 
ner. Heyne  and  others  have  duoere ;  but  duoere  sortem  cannot  be  said 
of  a  leader  himself,  since  the  portion  of  the  latter  was  always  taken 
from  the  plunder  before  the  main  body  of  his  followers  drew  lots  for 
their  own  shares.  If,  therefore,  we  retain  ducere  here,  it  can  only 
have  the  meaning  of  ducendum  curare, 

270.  Ipsum  iUum,  Supply  equum, — 272.  Matrum,  Equivalent 
merely  to /(^ninarum. — 273.  Suaque  omnibus  arma,  "And  the  arms 
that  belong  to  all,"  t.  e.  together  with  their  arms.  The  allusion,  of 
course,  is  to  the  "  eaptiviJ* 

275.  Te  vero.  Ascanius  now  turns  to  Euryalus. — Mea  quern  qtaiiis, 
&c.  "  Whom  my  own  age  follows  with  nearer  interval,"  1.  e,  to 
u^hom  I  am  nearer  in  age.  A  metaphor  taken  from  racers,  spatia 
denoting  here  the  intervening  space  between  the  two  competitors  for 
the  prize. 

281.  Me  nuUa  dies,  &c.  "No  day  (of  my  future  life)  shall,  as  I 
hope,  prove  me  unworthy  of  this  so  bold  an  attempt :  thus  much  (do 
I  promise)."  We  have  adopted  here  the  punctuation  of  Heyne, 
excepting  the  stop  after  argueret,  which  we  have  changed  from  a 
semicolon  to  a  colon. — 282.  Tantum.    Supply  promitto, 

288.  Inque  salutatam.  "  And  without  having  taken  leave."  Liter- 
ally, "  and  unsaluted  (by  me)."  Observe  the  tmesis  in  inque  salu" 
tatam  for  insalutatamque.—Nox  et  tua  testis,  &c.  He  invokes  what 
was  nearest  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  namely,  the  surromid- 
ing  darkness,  and  the  right  hand  of  Ascanius,  which  he  was  then 
grasping. 

291.  !r«»,the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun. — 294.  Atque  ohmnmi 
patricB,  &c.  *'  And  the  image  of  parental  affection  (which  these  words 
called  up)  moved  his  bosom  powerfully."  The  poet  refers  hereto  the 
thought  of  his  own  father,  as  occurring  to  lulus  on  beholding  the  filisl 
devotion  of  Euryalus. 
^    S96.   Sponde  digna  tuu,  &.c.    "Expect  all  things  worthy  of  thy 
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glorious  undertaking."  Literally,  "  promise  unto  thyself ;"  tiM  to  be 
supplied.  We.  have  given  the  ordinary  reading,  which  Wagner 
defends.  Heyne,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gpondeo,  which  involves  a 
metrical  difficulty,  for  o  final  in  verbs  is  very  rarely  shortened  by 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  (excluding  the  present  instance)  no 
example  occurs  in  Virgil  of  the  final  o  in  a  verb  being  left  short, 
except  in  scio  and  netcio.  If  therefore,  we  retain  tpondeo  with  Heyne, 
it  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  spondyo. 

297*  If^amque  erit  ista,  &.c,  '*  For  that  mother  of  thine  shall  be  a 
mother  unto  me,"  i.  e.  shall  be  cherished  by  me  as  fondly  as  if  she 
were  my  own. — 298.  Nee  partum  gratia^  &c.  "  Nor  does  merely  a 
slight  return  of  gratitude  await  (her,  for  having  given  us)  such  a  son." 
— 300.  Per  quod  pater  ante,  &c.  **  By  what  my  father,  before  me, 
was  accustomed  (to  swear  by)."  Ascanius  here  imitates  his  father 
.tineas  in  the  form  of  his  oath.  His  parent  was  accustomed  to  swear 
by  his  own  head  :  the  son  now  swears  by  his  own. 

301.  Redud.  '*  In  case  thou  return." — 305.  Atque  habilem  <eapin&, 
&c  '*  And  had  fitted  it,  easy  (in  consequence)  to  wear,  unto  an  ivory 
sheath."  We  must  suppose  a  sheath  adorned  merely  with  ivory. — 
306.  PeUem  horrentitque,  &c.,  ».  e,  a  skin,  the  spoil  of,  &c. ;  a  skin 
stripped  from,  &c. 

309.  Prmorum,  ''  Of  leaders."  The  genitive  of  primorea^-^SU. 
Ante  annos,  ^  Before  the  years  (of  manhood  had  even  come)."  Sup- 
ply mrUes, 

Sed  auroe  omnia  discerpunt,  See,  '^  But  the  breezes  scatter  them 
all,"  &c.  The  messengers  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  .£neas,  but 
perished  by  the  way. 

315.  Ante,  ''  Before  they  themselves  perished."  To  complete  the 
sense,  some  words  must  be  supplied  here.  Servius  makes  the  full 
expression  to  be  antequam  ipH  perirent,  which  we  have  followed  in 
translating.— 317.  Arrectos  litorty  currus.  "  Along  the  shore,  chariots 
with  the  poles  raised  in  air."  The  allusion  is  to  chariots  from  which 
the  horses  have  been  unharnessed. 

319.  Vina,  i.  e.  vessels  more  or  less  full  of  wine,  the  remains  of  the 
previous  evening's  debauch. 

322.  ConmUe  Imge.  "  And  keep  a  look  out  from  afar."  Comule  is 
equivalent  to  prospice,  or  provide, — 323.  Vasta  dabo.  For  Toatabo. — 
Et  lato  te  limite  ducam,  '*  And  will  lead  thee  along  a  broad  pathway," 
t.  e,  made  wide  by  the  sword. — 326.  Tapetibus  altis  exstructus,  "  Raised 
high  on  lofty  carpets,"  i.  e.  on  a  lofty  couch  overlaid  with  rich 
carpets. 

329.  Tmere,  «  Promiscuously."— 331.  Pendentia,  "  Hanging  (re- 
laxed in  sleep)." — 333.  Sanguine  singultantem.  *'  Spirting  forth  blood 
with  convulsive  throes."  Sanguine^  poetic  for  sanguinem. — 334  Tori, 
Referring  to  the  places  where  they  lay. — 335.  Plurima.  Neuter 
plural,  accus.  for  plurimumy  by  a  poetic  idiom. 

337.  Mtdto  deo,  *^  By  the  potent  influence  of  the  god,"  i,  e,  by 
much  wine. — Si  protenus  ilium,  &c.  *'  If  he  had  without  intermis* 
sion  made  that  sport  equal  to  the  night,  and  had  prolonged  it  until 
the  light  of  day."— 339.  Turbans,  *' Spreading  confusion."— 341. 
Fremit  ore  oruento.  After  these  words,  we  must  supply  in  the  mind 
some  such  form  of  expression  as  this  :  simili  modofurebat  Nims, 

343.  Ac  muUam  in  medio,  &c.    '<  And  secretly  attacks,  in  promis- 
cuous slaughter,  a  numerous  and  ignoble  throng."    So  Wagner. 
.  348.  Et  muUd  morte  recepU*      *^  And  withdrew  it  amid  abundant 
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death,**  t.  e.  and  withdrew  it  afl^r  inflicting  by  the  wound  eertaiB 
death. — 349.  Purpmream  anlauiiii.    **  The  porple  tide  of  life.^ 

S54.  Bentit  enim  nimiA,  Ac,  **  For  he  pereeived  that  they  were 
setting  hurried  away  by  too  eager  a  desire  for  aUuighter.'' — tSI^, 
Pixnarum  exkauMttm  tatU  at,  *^  Vengeance  has  been  soffieientij 
exhausted.'* 

359.  PhaUroi.  Consult  note  on  v.  ZlO.—Et  amrea  ftufftt.  '^  Adorned 
with  golden  bosses." — 300.  Cin^ula.  Obsenre  the  foree  of  the  ploral^ 
as  indicating  a  costly  belt. — 361.  Hotpkio  qunm  jungeret  abtau. 
**  When,  though  absent,  he  connected  himself  with  him  by  the  tie  of 
hospitality.**  With  jung^ret  supply  u  tffi— 362.  lUe,  Remnlos.— 
363.  Pott  mortem  UUo.  &.c.  After  the  death  of  the  grandson  of 
Remolos,  who  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Rutnlians,  the  latter  be^ 
came  possessed  of  the  belt,  and  gave  it,  either  as  a  portion  of  the 
booty,  or  as  the  prize  of  valour,  to  Rhamnes.  Wagner  regards  this 
line  as  sparioos. 

364.  Nequtdqwm.  Because  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  thefau<-' 
366.  Tula  eavatuni,    ^  Hake  for  a  phu»  of  safety.** 

369.  Et  Turno  regi  retpotua  ferebaiU.  Tnmus  had  gone  on  befoie 
with  a  light-armed  band,  to  attack  the  Trojan  camp.  Meanwhile^ 
forces  were  collecting  in  the  city  of  Laurentnm,  and  Tnmiis  sends 
back  word  to  accelerate  the  march  of  these.  The  three  hundred 
horse  are  despatched  with  an  answer  to  this  request,  from  the  capital 
of  Latinos.  Heyne  and  others  read  regit,  making  the  answer  eome 
from  Latinos  himself.  But  Wagner,  with  more  propriety,  and  on 
better  MS.  authority,  gives  regi,  and  supposes  the  answer  to  have 
come  from  the  commander  of  the  infantry,  which  still  remained  be- 
hind ;  for  Latinos  himself  had  given  up  the  reins  of  affairs,  as  we 
have  been  told  in  viii.  600. 

372.  Hot.  Nbus  and  Euryalus. — Lavo  feetetOet  liniUe,  ^  Turning 
away  by  the  left-hand  path.**  The  two  Trojans  had  at  first  taken  the 
right-hand  path,  in  order  to  reach  the  camp  of  the  Rutnlians ;  in 
leavmg  this,  they  turn  to  the  left,  and  fall  in  with  the  hostile  cavalry. 
The  left-hand  route  would  have  carried  them  towards  the  'nber  and 
the  city  of  Euander. 

374.  Immemorem,  i.  e.  unconscious  that  his  hefanet  was  betraying 
him. — Radiiaque  advena  refidtU.  *'  And,  being  opposed  to  the  bounH 
of  the  moon,  sent  forth  a  gleam  of  light.** — 375.  Hand  temere  ett 
ritum.  ^  This  paMcd  not  unobserved.**  Literally,  *^  the  thing  was 
not  observed  in  vain.** 

377.  Nihil  illi  tendere  contra,  **  They  made  no  reply.**  The  his- 
torical infinitive.-  Tendere  is  well  explained  by  Servius  as  equivalent 
to  tendere  Terbit.^379,  Ad  divortia  nota,  "At  the  well-known 
bye-ways.** 

383.  Rara  per  oeeuUot,  See.  **  Here  and  there  a  pathway  gave 
light,  through  tracts  covered  with  underwood.**  CdUet  can  hardly  be 
the  right  r^ing  here,  and  ought,  probably,  to  be  changed  into  eofln. 
If  it  l^  allowed  to  stand,  it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  whidi  we  have 
assigned  to  it. — 385.  FaUitque  timor  regions  tiarum,  ''And  fear 
lea£  him  astray  from  tiie  tme  direction  of  his  ronte."  Compars 
note  on  ii.  737* 

386.  Imprudent.  ''Not  perceiving  that  Euryahis  reouuoed  be- 
hind.'*—387.  Ad  luoot.    "  As  far  as  the  groves.**    Heyne  reads  laeut. 

391.  Bewl/tent,  «  Retracing.**— 394.  Bigna,  "  The  mgnals,*'  i  «. 
ibeir  calling  upon  «ne  a.iiQlO:iei  Vsi  diftocent  parts  of  the  wood. — 997* 
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FVaude  lod  et  noctit  opprestum,  ''  Overcome  by  the  treachery  of  the 
place  and  night/*  t.  e,  led  astray  by  the  darkness  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  country. 

405.  Latonia  eustos,  ^Latonian  guardian,"  t.  e,  Diana,  or  the 
Moon.  Cu^os  refers  to  her  as  a  huntress,  and  goddess  of  the  woods. 
— 406.  8i  qua  ipse  tneis,  Ac.  "  If  any  1  myself  ever  added."  Auxi 
in  the  sense  otaddidi: 

412.  Awrn,  "  Who  was  turned  away  (at  the  time)."  The  com- 
mon text  has  advent,  which  cannot  stand,  even  though  we  explain 
tergum  by  tcutum,  as  Servius  and  Donatus  do. — Ihique  frangitury  &c. 
The  spear  of  Nisus  was  driven  throttgh  the  back  of  Sulmo,  so  that 
the  head  projected  out  of  his  breast ;  the  long  handle,  however, 
behind,  bends  down  by  its  own  weight,  and  breaks  off. 

417.  8umm&  ab  aure.  ''  From  the  tip  of  his  ear."  He  poised  the 
weapon  above  his  shoulder  before  throwing  it.— 418.  Dum  trepidant. 
"While  they  keep  moving  about  in  confusion." 

427.  Me,  me  {adtum,  qui  feci),  &c.  "  Me,  me  (here  am  I,  who  did 
it),  turn  your  weapons  against  me."  Eagerness  to  save  his  friend 
gives  a  broken  and  interrupted  air  to  his  speech.  We  may  suppose 
petite,  or  some  such  verb,  to  be  understood  with  me,  me,  though  not 
required  in  translating.  Some  make  me,  me,  to  be  governed  by  the 
preposition  in  understood,  as  inferred  from  in  me  convertite,  &c.  This, 
however,  is  extremely  harsh. 

428.  Meafrausest  omnis,  "  The  whole  offence  is  mine."  Fraiuia 
equivalent  to  eoehu  or  culpa, — Iste.  *^  He  who  is  now  in  your  posses- 
sion." Observe  the  force  of  m<«.— 430.  Tantum,  &c.  **  He  only 
loved  too  much." 

435.  Purpureusflos.  "Some  bright-hued  flower."  This  beautiful 
passage  appears  to  be  imitated  from  Catullus  (xi.  22). 

447.  Nfdla  dies.  **  No  lapse  of  time."  448.  By  the  domus  jEnea 
IS  meant  the  Julian  line. — immobile  taxum.  Rome  was  to  stand  as 
long  as  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  stood,  and  to  a  Roman  the  Capitol 
was  eternal. — 449.  Pater  Bomanus.  Accordmg  to  Heyne,  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  is  here  meant ;  but,  according  to  Wagner,  Augustus. 
This  latter  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  the  poet  not  meaning  that 
Augustus  is  to  reign  for  ever,  but  that  the  empire  of  the  world  will  be 
ever  held  by  his  line. 

464.  Suas.  So  Wagner.  Heyne  gives  8Uoe,  and  regards  it  as  an 
elegance  ;  to  which  Wagner  replies,  "  Sed  quid  in  hoc  manifesto  vitio 
insit  elegantice,  non  video.** — Bumorlbus.  These  appear  to  have  had 
reference  to  the  nocturnal  slaughter. 

473.  Pavidam  per  urbem,  i.  e.  the  encampment  and  new  city  of 
Trojans.— 476.  Radii.  "  The  shuttle."  Eevolutaque  pensa.  ^  And 
the  web  was  unravelled." — 478.  Agmina  prima.  She  mingles  in  the 
foremost  line  of  the  combatants,  in  order  to  behold  once  more  the 
features  of  her  son. 

481.  Bunc.  "Thus."  Equivalent  to  torero.— 486.  TerrA  ignotd. 
^  In  a  strange  land."  His  native  country,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  terra  noto.— 486.  Nee  te  in  tua  funera,  &c.  "  Nor  did  I,  (thy^ 
mother,  bestow  my  cares  upon  thee  for  thy  funeral  rites,"  Ac.  A 
most  corrupt  passage,  and  one  which  all  the  commentators  give  up 
in  despair.  All  the  MSS.  read  funera,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
instead  of  changing  this  to  funere,  with  Wagner,  adopted  the  emenda- 
tion of  Donatus,  which  consists  in  the  insertion  of  the  preposition  in. 
The  phrase  producere,  or  duoere  funvs,  means  "  to  perform  tlie  last 
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sad  offices  for  one  ;*'  but  the  verb  is  here  elegantly  applied  to  the 
person  at  once,  and  indicates  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  the  last  offices 
of  affection. 

488.  VesU  tegensy  &c  **  Covering  thee  with  the  robe  which,  with 
haste,  I  was  urging  on  night  and  day  for  thee,  and  was  consoling  with 
the  loom  the  cares  of  age."  The  mother,  of  course,  in  preparing  tiie 
robe,  was  not  anticipating  the  death  of  her  son.  She  was  getting  it 
ready  for  him  as  an  ornamental  appendage. 

491.  Hoc  mihi  de  te,  &c.  '*  Is  this  all  of  thee  that  thou  bringest 
back  to  me  V*  Alluding  to  the  gory  head  of  her  son  which  she  had 
in  full  view. — 492.  Hoc  sum  $ectUa,  ^  Was  it  on  this  account  that  I 
followed  thee  1"— 499.  Infractw,  «  Enfeebled."— 602.  Inter  manuu 
For  in  manibtts. 

503.  At  tuba  terribilem,  &c.  Observe  the  beautiful  effect  produced 
by  this  sudden  change  from  tears  and  sadness  to  the  bustle  of  war. 
It  is  as  if  we  were  aroused  at  the  instant  by  the  very  blast  of  the 
trumpet.  The  line  is  imitated  from  a  well-known  one  of  Enuius.— 
505.  Accelerant  actd  pariter,  &c.  <*  The  Yolscians  hasten  on  in  equal 
order,  a  testudo  having  been  formed."  Consult  note  on  ii.  441.— 
508.  Qu&  rara  ett  odes,  &c.  '*  Where  the  (Trojan)  front  of  battle  is 
thin,  and  the  circle  of  defenders  not  so  dense  with  men,  shows 
openings  through  it." — 509.  Non  tarn,  i.  e,  non  valde, 

613.  Tectam  adem.  "The  testudo-protected  band.*'  They  rolled 
down  large  stones  in  order  to  break  through  the  serried  order  of  the 
testudo.  If  the  shields  were  kept  firmly  locked  together,  the  missiles 
cast  upon  them  would  roll  off  like  water  from  a  roof. — 514  With 
juvat  supply  Rutulos. — 615.  Nee  jam  gufficiunt.  "  (At  length,  how- 
ever,) their  strength  suffices  not."  Supply  viribus. — Globus,  Refer- 
ring to  the  testudo.— 516.  Ruunt,  <•  Pitch  over  (on  the  foe.)"  Taken 
actively,  in  the  sense  of  prcjiciunt, 

517.  Armorum,  '*  Shields."— 518.  Ccpco  Marte,  *<  In  coveied 
fight,"  %,  e,  under  the  covering  of  the  testudo.— 522.  Pinum,  Pro- 
bably a  pine-tree  in  flames,  instead  of  an  ordinary  torch. 

525.  Vos,  0  Calliope,  precor,  &c.  **  Do  you  (0  ye  Muses,  and  thoo 
in  particular),  0  Calliope,  aid  me,  I  entreat,  while  I  tell  in  song," 
&c.  A  peculiar  construction,  by  which  the  Muses  are  all  invoked, 
but  the  invocation  is  specially  addressed  to  one  of  the  number, 
who  alone  is  named.  This  construction  is  imitated  from  the 
Greek. — 528.  Et  mecum  ingentes,  &c.  "And  unfold  with  me  the  vast 
outlines  of  the  war."  OrcB,  meaning,  literally,  the  extreme  edges  of 
a  garment,  here  denote  figuratively  the  whole  circuit  of  events,  the 
main  outlines.  The  details  themselves  are  too  numerous  to  be  all 
given. 

630.  Suspectu,  "  Height." — Et  pontibus  altis,  i,  e,  communications 
by  timbers  laid  across  from  the  tower  to  the  walls. — 534.  Catas 
fenestras,  "  The  hollow  loop-holes."— 536.  Ardentem  lampada,  "  A 
blazing  fire-vessel."  According  to  some  of  the  commentators,  Itmpai 
here  denotes  a  kind  of  vessel,  containing  combustibles,  and  furnished 
with  hooks,  which  was  thrown  in  sieges.— 536.  Plurima.  **  Increased.*' 
Equivalent  to  aucto.— 537.  Tabulas,  "The  boards." — Et  postHms 
hcesit  adesis,  "And  (then)  clung  to  the  timbers,  (by  this  time)  par- 
tially consumed."  More  literally,  "  eaten  in."  By  postes  are  here 
meant  the  main  or  upright  beams. 

540.  Tumpondere  turris,  &c.  By  crowding  too  much  into  that  part 
of  the  structure  to  which  the  flames  had  not  as  yet  come,  they  over- 
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turn  the  tower,  which  was  merely  of  wood  and  rested  on  the  ground, 
and  it  falls  over  on  its  side  towards  the  foe. 

543.  Confixique  suis  tdis,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  pierced  by  one 
another's  weapons  ;  some  are  transfixed  by  the  splintered  timber  of- 
the  tower.— 646.  PrimcBvus.    "(Still)  in  the  fiower  of  youth." 

547.  Vetitis  aitnis.  Not,  as  Heyne  says,  because  on  account  of  his 
tender  youth,  he  was  yet  unfit  to  bear  arms,  but  because  he  had  been 
forbidden  by  his  father  to  engage  in  warfare  at  so  early  an  age. — 
548.  Parmd  albd.  The  shields  of  distinguished  warriors  bore  painted 
devices  ;  but  Helenor,  the  young  warrior,  had  still  to  gain  himself  a 
name.     Hence  the  epithet  in^^oritM. 

652.  Hand  nescia,  "  Not  ignorant  (of  its  approaching  fate)." — 
558.  Tecta.    «  The  summit  (of  the  ramparts)." 

559.  Pariter  curm  teloque  secutus,  i,  e.  equalling  in  speed  the  javelin 
which  he  threw. — 662.  MagnA  muri  cum  parte,  &c.  The  wall  appears 
to  have  been  a  low  one,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  heroic  age. — 
564.  Joms  armiger, ».  e.  the  eagle ;  so  called  from  its  being  represented 
in  ancient  works  of  art  as  bearing  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove. — 666. 
Martius  lupus.     "  The  wolf,  sacred  to  Mars." 

569.  Tngenti  fragmine  moWbis.  Explanatory  of  taxo, — 672.  Longe 
faUerUe  sagittL  **  With  the  arrow  deceiving  from  afar,"  i.  e,  coming 
from  afar,  and  inflicting  an  unexpected  wound. — 576.  Summis  pro 
turribus.    "  On  the  summit  of  a  tower." 

676.  Levis  strinxerat,  "Had  slightly  grazed."— 677.  Prcjecto  teg- 
mine,  "  Having  thrown  aside  his  shield."  His  person  thereby  became 
exposed,  and  hence  he  is  called  dement. — 679.  Infixa  est.  **  Was  pin- 
ned."— LcBvo  laZeri.  The  side  that  had  been  previously  protected  by 
the  shield  now  thrown  aside. 

682.  Pictus  acu  chlamydein,  &c.  "  In  embroidered  cloak,  and  bright 
with  Iberian  purple."  Compare  i.  708. — Ferrugine  IberA,  Alluding 
to  the  purple  dye  of  Spain,  which  was  of  a  darker  colour  than  or- 
dinary, and  hence  is  termed  by  the  poet  ferrugo. — 684.  Matris  luco, 
"  In  the  grove  of  (the  nymph)  his  mother."  We  have  written  matris 
with  the  small  initial  letter,  and  have  given  it  the  explanation  of 
Wagner.  The  mother  of  the  youth,  according  to  this,  was  a  nymph 
of  Sicily  (the  Symsethus  being  a  Sicilian  river),  to  whom  the  grove 
was  sacred,  but  her  name  is  not  mentioned.  Heyne  writes  Matris, 
with  the  initial  letter  a  capital,  and  refers  the  term  to  Ceres,  or  the 
Ennsean  Mother,  so  called  from  the  plain  of  Enna  in  Sicily  ;  this 
goddess  being  often  called  Mrirrjp,  as  her  daughter  Proserpina  was 
styled  KopTj.  But  so  plain  and  bald  an  allusion  to  Ceres,  when  no 
other  part  of  the  context  refers  to  her,  does  not  harmoidze  with  the 
usual  practice  of  an  epic  poet. 

685.  Pinguis  ubi  et  phcabUis  ara  Palioi.  *"  Where  there  is  a  rich 
and  appeasing  altar  of  the  Palici."  Literally,  "of  Palicus."  As 
the  Palici  were  two  in  number,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  we  ought 
not  to  read  Palicum  (for  Palicorum),  as  Creda  suggests.  With  respect 
to  the  expression  pinguis  et  pf^KobUis  ara,  consult  note  on  vii.  764. 

588.  Media  tempora  is  well  explained  by  Wagner  as  being  the 
space  between  the  two  temples,  in  other  words,  the  forehead  or  brow. 
— lAquefacto  plumbo.  Not  with  a  leaden  bullet  that  melted  in  the  air 
in  consequence  of  its  rapid  flight,  but  lead  melted  into  the  form  of  a 
bullet. 

690.  BeUo.  Having  only  done  it  before  in  the  chase.—  693.  MinO" 
rem.    Supply  natu. 

C  a 
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596.  Now>  regno,  ^  By  his  recent  alliance  with  royalty.*' 

598.  Iterum.  Alludinji^  to  their  having  before  this  been  besieged  by 
the  Greeks  in  Troy. — 599.  Bi»  eapti.  Once  by  the  Greeks,  and  onee, 
as  he  is  confident  will  be  the  case,  by  the  Latins. — Et  mtnti  protein- 
dere  murot,  **  And  to  extend  walls  as  a  screen  against  death."  So 
Wagner,  instead  of  Martin  adopted  by  Heyne.— 600.  Nostra  eonnubia, 
**  Our  brides."  Referring  particularly  to  Lavinia,  whom  ^neas  was 
seeking  to  take  away  from  Tumus. — 602.  Fundi  Jktor,  '<  False  of 
speech." 

603.  Primum.  <<Atthe  moment  of  their  birth."— 604.— iSbrtJOjiM 
gelu,  &c.  The  poet  alludes  here  to  a  custom  said  to  have  been  preva- 
lent among  several  of  the  early  Italian  nations. — 605.  VencUu  tavtjjri- 
lant,  &c.  **  Our  boys  are  on  the  alert  for  the  hunt,  and  incessantly 
scour  the  woods."  VencUu  ia  the  old  dative  for  venatui. — 606.  FUo- 
tere  ludvs  equos,  &c.  **  Their  sport  consists  in,"  &c. 

609.  Omne  CBvum  ferro  teritur.  ^^  Our  whole  life  is  passed  in  arms.*' 
Ver8&  luutd.  "With  inverted  spear."  They  urge  on  their  oxen 
at  the  plough  with  the  handle  of  the  spear,  and  also  guide  them  with 
the  same. — 615.  DesidicB  cordi,  "Indolence  is  your  delight."  Supply 
8unt  vobis. — Choreis.  Choral  dances,  the  accompaniments  of  a  peaceful 
state  of  things,  are  here  regarded  as  marks  of  effeminacy  by  this 
member  of  a  warlike  nation.— 616.  Mankcu,  "Sleeves."  A  mark 
of  effeminacy,  like  the  preceding. — MUrce,  Consult  note  on  i v.  216.— 
Redimicula.  "  Ties,"  i.  e.  side-bands.  These  were  ribands  or  side- 
pieces,  attached  to  the  mitra  or  other  head-dress  at  the  occiput,  and 
passing  over  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  hang  on  each  side,  over  the 
breast.  They  were,  properly,  female  ornaments,  and  in  Uie  statues 
of  Venus  were  imitated  in  gold.  The  Phrygians,  an  effeminate 
nation,  also  wure  them. 

6 17.  0  tere  PhrygioB,  &c.  Imitated  from  Homer  (II,  ii.  236).— 
Ite  per  alta  Dindyma,  Mount  Dindymus,  in  Phrygia,  was  sacred  to 
Cybele,  and  here  her  rites  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  fervour. 
They  were  characterized  by  great  licentiousness.— 618.  Ubi  amui\» 
biforem,  &c.  "  Where  for  you,  accustomed  thereto,  the  pipe  utters  its 
twofold  note,"  i.  e.  its  harsh  and  grating  note.  The  allusion  is  to  a 
very  simple  instrument  used  at  the  festivals  of  Cybele,  and  having 
merely  two  openings  or  pei*forations.  It  was  probably  a  relic  of  rude 
and  early  art,  which  had  retained  its  place  at  these  celebrations,  and 
the  music  obtained  from  which  was  of  the  rudest  and  simplest  kind. 
Some  commentators  refer  to  Yarro,  as  cited  by  Servius,  who  states 
that  the  Phrigian  tibia  was  formed  of  two  pipes,  that  on  the  right 
hand  having  one  perforation,  that  on  the  left  two.  This,  however,  is 
inferior. 

619.  The  tibia  or  pipe  was  made  of  boxwood  ;  hence  buxua  is  here 
equivalent,  in  fact,  to  tibia. — 620.  IdiecB  matris,  Cybele.  Compare 
iii.  111. — Tympana,  The  tympanum  was  a  small  drum  or  tinibrel 
carried  in  the  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled,  in  all  respects,  a 
modem  tambourine  with  bells.  Others  presented  a  flat  circular  ^sk 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  swelled  out  beneath,  like  a  kettledrum. 

622.  Nervoque  obversus  equina,  &c.  "  But,  having  confronted  him, 
aimed  an  arrow  on  his  horse-hair  string,  and  drawing  bis  arms  &r 
apart,"  &c. — 624.  Ante.  "  Before  he  discharged  the  shaft. 

627.  Auratd  fronte,  "  With  gilded  front,"  i,  e.  with  gilded  horns. 
This  was  a  common  custom. — 628.  Pariterque  caput,  &c.  Qf  equal 
height  with  its  mother. 
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630.  Thunder  and  ligbtning  in  a  clear  sky  was  regarded  as  a  pre- 
ternatural indication  of  the  will  of  the  deity,  and  was  favourable  or 
unfavourable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  quarter 
of  the  heavens  m  which  it  was  heard. — 631.  IntonuU  ksvum.  Thun- 
der on  the  left  was  deemed  a  favourable  omen  among  the  RiHuans,  an 
unfavourable  one  among  the  Greeks.  This  was  owing  to  the  different 
positions  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  soothsayers  when  tliey  took  their 
respective  omens.  The  former  faced  the  south,  and,  of  course,  had 
the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens,  the  lucky  quarter,  on  their  left.  The 
latter  faced  the  north,  and  had  the  east  on  the  right.  The  east  was 
always  deemed  lucky,  because  the  heavenly  motions  were  supposed  to 
commence  there.  When  the  Romans,  therefore,  use  IcBtus  in  the 
sense  of  *'  unlucky,"  they  speak  after  the  Greek  fashion. 

Sonat  unafoUifer  arcus,  *'  The  fate-bearing  bow  twangs  at  the  same 
instant."  The  moment  Ascanius  hears  the  thunder,  be  knows  that 
his  prayer  is  granted,  and  straightway  discharges  his  arrow. — 632. 
Addwsta  sagiUa.  The  arrow  was  drawn  back  with  the  bowstring. — 
636.  Sequuntur.  *'  Greet  the  deed." 

638.  Crinitus  Apollo,  Long  and  beautiful  haur  was  a  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  Apollo.  Compare  note  on  i.  7^' — 639.  Urbemque. 
"  And  the  (Ti-ojan)  city,'*  i.  «.  their  city  and  encampment,  or  New 
Troy.— 641.  MacU  novA  virtute,  Slc.  "Go  on  and  increase  in  early 
valour,  O  boy  !  This  is  the  pathway  to  the  stars,  O  descendant  of 
gods,  and  thou  that  art  destined  to  be  the  progenitor  of  gods."  Ac- 
cording to  Priscian  (v.  xii.  66),  the  earlier  Romans  used  Uie  nomina- 
tive form,  mactus.  In  addressing  a  person,  they  would  say  macttu 
estOy  which,  according  to  etymologists,  is  equivalent  to  magis  auottu 
esto,  "  be  thou  more  increased."  The  vocative,  however,  seems  gra- 
dually to  have  supplanted  the  nominative  in  such  expressions,  until 
the  latter  became  quite  obsolete.  Hence  arose  the  form  that  we  have 
in  the  text,  mactef  i.  e.  maote  etto,  for  mactut  etto.  Nay,  so  far  did 
usage  prevail,  that  macte  was  even  employed  instead  of  maeta,  with 
feminiue  nouns.  ( Wagjter,  cuiloo.) 

Sic  Uur  ad  agtra,  i.  e,  this  is  the  path  to  immortality. — 642.  I>t9. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Venus. — JOeos,  Ceesar  and  Augustus. 

644.  Neo  te  Troja  eapU,  "  Nor  is  Troy  capable  of  containing  thee," 
t.  e.  Troy  alone,  or,  in  other  words,  the  iBtate  to  which  the  Trojans 
are  now  reduced  is  no  longer  worthy  to  contain  thee. — 647.  Atdi- 
quum.  This  epithet  is  here  employed,  in  an  unusual  sense,  for  eenem, 
— 648.  Ad  limina,  "  For  his  threshold."  Compare  Livy  (xxxiv.  6), 
"Serri  ad  remum"  and  Terence  (Andr,  i.  130),  ''Canes  ad  foenan- 
dum."—^\,  S<Bva  tonoribus.  *' Harsh  in  sound."  Alluding  to  the 
corslet,  and  the  shield  covered  with  metal  plates,  the  clanking  sound 
of  which  would  be  different,  of  course,  from  the  noise  made  by  the 
bow  and  arrows  which  the  god  was  accustomed  to  wear.  Butes,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  still  in  a  vigorous  old  age,  and  could  stiU 
move  actively  in  arms. 

653.  jEneide.  More  correct  than  JSneada,  as  given  by  Heyne  and 
others,  and  more  appropriate,  too,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  de- 
signating the  son  of  ^neas,  whereas  JSneada  would  be  an  appellation 
for  any  Trojan.— 656.  Cetera.  "For  what  remains,"  i.  e,  of  the 
conflict. 

660.  Pharetramque  fug&,  &c.  "  And  they  heard,  as  he  departed,  the 
rattling  quiver."    Apollo,  in  departing,  resumes  his  divine  form. 

665.  Amentaque  torquetU.  "  And  whirl  the  straps  of  the  javelins." 
C  c  2 
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They  give  the  javelin  a  rotatory  motion  aroond  its  own  axis,  by 
means  of  the  strap  attached  to  it,  before  horling  the  weapon  at  the 
foe.    Consult  note  on  vii.  730. — 667.  Flietu,    ^  On  being  stmck.** 

668.  PluticdUms  HcedU.  ^  Under  the  influence  of  the  rainy  Kida." 
Storms  attend  the  rising  and  setting  of  these  stars." — 670.  1%  coda. 
**  Into  the  waters  of  ocean.*' — 671.  Prcpctpitoitf.  Supply  », — TonjpA. 
"  Sets  in  commotion." 

673.  /om  Iwyo,  Situate  on  Mount  Ida. — SUvettrit  Icera,  <*Tlie 
forest  nymph  Isera." — 674.  Abiettbut  juvenes  pcUrits,  &c.  Poetic  ex- 
aggeration, to  denote  loftiuess  of  stature. 

677.  Pro  turribus.  **  As  (two)  towers.**  Literally,  «  fop  towers." 
Equivalent  to  the  Greek  dvrc  vvpy^tv. — 679.  lAquerUuifiuminainrevm. 
*'  Around  the  clear  streams.**  Heyne  regards  liquentia  as  a  mere 
poetic  embellishment,  and  equivalent  to  l%quid4JL, — 681.  Intonsa  capita. 
**  Their  leafy  heads.**     Intotua  is  here  equivalent  to  /rondo$a, 

684.  Quercens,  et  pulcher  Aquicolus,  &c.  These  are  the  names  of 
the  Rutulian  chieftains  who  made  a  rush  at  the  gates  accompanied  by 
their  followers.  The  attempt,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  Some  of 
them  were  put  to  the  rout  along  with  their  bands ;  others  fell  in  the 
very  entrance. — 686.  AgminUms  totis  atU  versi,  &c.  **  Either  put  to 
the  rout,  turned  their  backs  with  all  their  bands  (of  followers),**  &e. 
Some  commentators  refer  <igminibu8  to  the  Trojans,  and  make  it  the 
dative  case  :  *'  presented  their  backs  to  whole  bands  (of  the  Trojans)  f 
but  the  poet,  thus  far,  is  describing  the  prowess  of  two  TrojsiB 
merely,  Pandarus  and  Bitias  ;  and  the  Trojan  bands  are  not  collected 
on  the  spot  until  we  reach  verse  689. 

688.  Turn  magis  increscuntf  &c.  This  is  commonly  supposed  to 
apply  to  the  Trojans,  whereas  the  foiled  Rutulians  are  evidently 
meant. — Discordibus.  Equivalent  here  to  hogtilibus. — 690.  Et  pro- 
currere  longius  audent.  The  Trojans  now  forget  the  caution  given 
them  by  ^Eneas,  and  begin  to  venture  forth  from  their  camp  into  the 
open  field. 

695.  Fratresque  superbos,    Pandarus  and  Bitias. 

697.  Thebana  de  mcUre,  &c.  ^'  Illegitimate  offspring  of  the  great 
Sarpedon,  by  a  mother  a  native  of  Thebe.**  The  city  of  Hypoplacian 
Thebe,  in  Mysia,  is  here  meant. — 698.  Itala  comtu.  "  The  Italian 
cornel,**  i.  e.  the  weapon  made  of  the  wood  of  the  cornel. — 699.  Sto- 
macho.  "  The  throat.**  Compare  Cicero  {N.  JO.  ii.  64)  :  **  Ad  radioa 
(lingucB)  hcerem,  incipU  itomachus." — 700.  Reddit  specus  atri  rtc/iimf, 
&c.  "  The  gaping  aperture  (of  the  wound)  sends  forth,*'  &c.  Specus 
is  here  equivalent  to  cavum,  or  vulnus  hians;  and  atri  tntlneria  (which 
is  governed  in  construction  by  undam)  is  the  same  as  atri  sanguinis, 

704.  Neque  enim  jacvlo,  &c.  When  it  is  said  that  Bitias  would  not 
have  surrendered  his  life  to  a  common  javelin,  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  that  the  armour  worn  by  this  gigantic  warrior  was  so  strong  that 
it  could  not  be  penetrated  by  the  spears  which  were  usually  thrown 
by  the  hand  in  battle. 

706.  Contorta  phalarica.  "  The  twisted  phalarica,"  ».  «.  the  pha- 
larica,  with,  its  twisted  ropes.  The  phalarica  was  the  spear  of  the 
Saguntines,  and  was  impelled  by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes.  It  was 
large  and  ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length,  and  a 
ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end.  It  sometimes  carried  flaming  pitch 
and  tow.  This  missile  was  generally  thrown  from  an  engine ;  here, 
however,  it  is  hurled  from  the  hand  of  Tumus.     It  was  chidly 
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employed  in  the  defence  of  walls,  and  was   hence   called   hcuta 
tnuralis. 

706.  Dtio  taurea  terga,  "Two  bull-hides,*'  i,  e,  on  his  shield. 
Terga,  for  the  more  common  form  tergora,  from  tergus, — 707.  thtpliei 
aquamd  et  auro.  "  With  double  scales  of  gold,"  i.  «.  plates  formed 
in  imitation  of  scales.  Observe  the  hendiadys  in  tquamd  et  cmro, — 
708.  CoUapsa.  **  Powerless." — 709.  Et  dypeum  super  intonat  ingens, 
t.  e.  his  shield,  vast  of  size,  falls  over  him  with  a  sound  like  that  of 
the  thunder.  We  have  followed  here  the  best  commentators  in 
making  dypeum  a  noun  of  the  neuter  gender.  So  also  Servius.  And 
again,  Donatus  explains  the  passage  as  follows  :  *'  Magna  dypei  gpecies 
magnum  fecerat  sonitum"  If,  however,  we  make  dypeum  the  accu- 
sative of  the  ordinary  masculine  form  dypeus,  the  meaning  will  be, 
"and  vast  of  size,  he  thunders  above  his  shield,'*  i.  e.  falls  with  a 
noise  like  thunder  upon  his  shield. 

710.  Talis  in  Euhcnco  Baiarumy  &c.  "Thus,  at  times,  on  the 
Euboean  shore  of  Baise,  falls  the  stony  pile,  which,  constructed  pre- 
viously of  large  masses  (cemented  together),  they  cast  into  the  deep : 
in  this  same  way  does  i^  descending  headlong,**  &c.  We  have  given 
talis  with  Wazner,  as  making  a  more  forcible  combination  with  n«, 
than  qualis,  which  Heyne  adopts. — Evboico  Baiarum  litore.  So  called 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  Cumse,  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  in  Euboea. 
Compare  vi.  2. 

711.  Saxeapila,  Baise  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  rich  and 
luxurious  Romans,  who  constructed  beautiful  villas  along  all  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baise,  or  Sinus  Baianus.  These  villas  were 
commonly  erected  on  artificial  moles  carried  out  to  some  distance 
from  the  land,  for  the  sake  of  the  sea-air  and  prospect ;  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  moles,  vast  pillars  of  stone-work  were  employed 
to  give  stability  to  the  whole.  These  pillars  (or  piles)  were  formed 
of  large  masses  of  stone  cemented  together  with  pozzolona,  which 
becomes  hard  under  water,  and  were  then  sunk  into  the  sea.  The 
poet  compares  the  fall  of  Bitias  to  the  descent  of  one  of  these  masses 
amid  the  waves. — Ante  oonstructam.  The  preposition  must  be  joined 
with  constructam  (notwithstanding  what  He^ne  says),  as  denoting  the 
length  of  time  previously  spent  in  the  work. — 713.  Penitusque  widis 
iUisa  recumbit.  "  And,  dashed  against  the  bottom,  sinks  deeply  down 
(into  its  bed)." — Vadis.    Used  here  for  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

716.  Prochyta  alta,  "Prochyta  raised  above  the  waves."  As 
the  surface  of  this  island  (now  Procida)  is,  in  fact,  level,  aUa  must 
be  taken  here  as  a  common  epithet  for  islands,  in  so  far  as  they 
project  above  the  waters,  whether  that  projecting  be  to  a  con- 
siderable height  or  not. — Durumque  oubile  InaHme,  &c.  "  And  In- 
arirae,  placed,  by  Jove*s  commands,  as  a  rugged  couch  upon 
Typhoeus.'*  Inarime  was  another  name  for  the  island  JSnaria  ot 
Pithecusa,  off  the  Campanian  coast.  Jupiter  was  fabled  to  have 
confined  here  the  giant  Typhoeus,  having  placed  upon  him  an  ex- 
tinguished volcano,  while,  as  he  lay,  his  back  was  goaded  by  the 
rugged  island-couch.  In  other  words,  he  lay  between  the  volcano 
and  the  bosom  of  the  isle,  just  as  Pindar  makes  him  to  have  been 
confined  between  the  base  of  ^tna  and  the  bosom  of  Sicily.  {Pyth, 
i.  50.  Comp.  Dissen,  ad  loo,).  Hence  we  see  the  double  idea  con- 
veyed in  the  words  durum  cubile  imposta. 

718.  Et  stimulos  acres,  &c.  Consult  note  on  vi.  101. — 720.  Data 
copia  pugncB.  The  success  of  Tumus  at  the  gates  affords  them  now 
C  c  3 
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»  fmrovnble  oppovimiity  of  atteeking  mod  takiiig  the  Trojaa  oh 
CAmpment.— 721.  BeUatar  dau.  Man.— 723.  Qm  omw  ^yrt  fo: 
**  What  sudden  turn  now  eootrols  afbin."    Agad  tar  nyif. 

728.  Qvt  Hem  tWerat.  « In  that  be  mw  noi."  Ofaeerre  the  cb- 
phrjrment  of  the  subjonetiTe  with  ^i,  in  aarigning  a  TeaaoB  or  caoM 
Inr  the  appelhukm  of  detmem,  as  given  by  the  poet  to  Pkodans: 
*  inasmoch  as  he  saw  not." — 729.  Ultroq[me.  *  And  bj  bis  own  acL* 

7S1.  Nora  Inx  oadu  ^ddL  *  A  strange  li|tbt  gleuned  forth  froa 
bis  eyes."  The  referenee  is  to  Tnnnis.  We  baTe  giTcn  ^fUri^ 
with  Wagner,  in  place  of  Heyne's  ojfklnL  Wagner  eorrecCly  rt- 
marics,  **  Ogfnl^  Imx  ei  ^t  rida  lueem ;  qmod  aiiemmm  koe  lorn  etL*'^ 
733.  MUtU.  Referring  to  Tamos.  Heyne  gives  Mttfimr,  eqafralnk 
to  mittnnt  «r,  but  this  even  he  himself  confesses  is  harsh.  Bnmek, 
Jahn,  and  Wagner  all  approve  of  mktii, — 734.  Iwumania  miemtnL 
Compare  viL  784,  where  it  is  said  of  Tamos,  '*toto  wrtiee  mnpm  etL* 

736.  Nam  kcee  dakUU,  &c.     ''This  is  not  the  palace  of 
promised  as  the  dowry  of  her  diild,"  i.  e,  this  eamp  is  no  F 


— DdtaltB,  Amata  had  promised  her  daoghter  Larinia  in  marriage 
to  Tumos  before  the  arrival  of  .£nea& — 738.  Media  Ardea.  *  The 
heart  of  Ardea."  Ardea  was  the  native  eity,  and  the  capital  of  Tar- 
Boa. — 739.  PotedOM.     Sopply  erit  tibi. 

742.  Hie  etiam  intentumy  &c.  *<Thoa  shah  (soon)  annoanee  to 
Pxiam  (in  the  world  below;  that  here  also  has  an  Achilles  been 
foond." — 745.  Excepere  aura  ndmu,  i.  e,  the  ^ear  wasted  its  strength 
OD  the  air. 

747.  Nefue  enim  is  U'i,  &e.  ^  For  neither  is  the  poasessor  of  the 
weapon  nor  the  inflictoi*  of  the  woond  soeb  a  one,"  i.  «.  as  that  thoo 
canst  escape.  1$  elegantly  osed  for  talii;  hence  the  fall  expression 
woold  be  ^  talis,  quaUm  efitgere  ponii,^ 

767*  Et  ft  eofUinuo,  &.c.  ''And  had  this  idea  occorred  at  the 
instant  to  the  victor." 

763.  Excipit.  **  He  overtakes."  Not,  as  Servins  pretends,  cadmf 
is  m  vrmenUm.  The  natore  of  the  woond  inflicted  on  Gyges,  nainay, 
in  the  ham  {ntoeiso  poplUe),  shows  that  Phaleris  and  Gyges  were 
fleeing  with  the  rest. — Hinc  raptas Jkgientilms.  "Then  he  barb  the 
spears  snatched  (from  the  slain)  against  the  backs  of  the  fagitives." 
— ^766.  Comitem,  "As  a  companion  (onto  them  in  death).*' — 766. 
IgfUMTos.  "  Ignorant  of  his  approach."  They  were  on  the  nunparts 
lacing  the  foe,  and  had  their  backs  tamed  towards  him. 

769.  Vibrant*  gladio,  &c.  "  Having  collected  all  his  strength,  he 
with  gleaming  sword,  from  (where  he  now  stood  on)  the  rampart, 
dexteroosly  anticipates  (by  a  blow)."  Tomns  had  sprung  npon  the 
ramparts,  and  there  he  slays  Lynoeos,  who  was  advancing  to  meet 
him.  Observe  the  force  of  oeeupat.  He  anticipates  Lynceos  by 
dealing  dexterously  the  first  blow. — 771*  Lofige  jaomL  "  (In  an  in- 
stant) lay  afar,"  i.  e,  was  severed  in  an  instant,  and  carried  to  some 
dbtanoe  by  the  force  of  the  blow. 

775.  Musarvm  eomitem.  Compare  Horn.  Hymn,  xxxii.  20 :  AoUoi^ 
Movaduv  Oipdvovnc. — 776.  Numerosque  inUndere  nervig.  **  And  to 
adapt  poetic  numbers  to  the  strings,"  i.  e,  and  to  sing  to  the  lyre. — 
777*  JSquot,  Put  for  ourrus.  The  allusion  is  not  to  chariots  vic- 
torious in  the  nOe,  but  to  war-cars,  as  appears  from  what  follows 
immediately  after,  namely,  **  arma  9ir4m,  pugnasque.** 

778.  Tandem  duetores,  &c.  The  main  leaders  of  the  Trojans,  who 
had  been  engaged  eUewhsre,  now  hear  of  the  shuighter  made  by 
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Turnus,  and  come  to  the  rescue.— 780.  PalatOet.  "  Fleeing  in  con- 
fusion."  Equivalent  to  digourrentes. — Beeqftum.  **  Received  (within 
their  very  camp)."    Supply  in  castra. 

788.  Agmen  here  shows  that  they  not  only  resisted  the  attack  of 
Tumus,  but  kept  gradually  driving  him  back.  It  always,  as  hm 
been  before  remarked,  refers  to  a  body  of  men  in  motion. — 789.  Ex- 
cedere.  ''Begins  to  retire."  Historical  infinitive  for  the  present 
indicative. — 79^-  Q»<v  eingUur  undd.  We  have  given  undd  with 
Wagner,  in  place  of  amni,  the  reading  of  Heyne.  Amni  would  follow 
too  closely  after  ^ttvium. 

798.  Improperata.    Equivalent  to  tarda. 

802.  Vires  sujicere,  "  To  supply  sufficient  strength."— 804.  G^r- 
mano},    '<  To  his  sister."    Juno  was  both  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jove. 

806.  Ergo  nee  clypeo  jwoenit,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  fine  passage 
that  now  follows  is  imitated  freely  by  Virgil  from  an  account  given 
by  Ennius  of  a  combat  between  the  Istrians  and  the  tribune  CoeHus, 
itself  imitated  from  Homer  (II.  xvi.  lQ2).^Subnttere  tantum,  **  To 
withstand  as  powerfully  (as  they  rush  on)." — 809.  Et  aaxit  sUida  <gra 
fatitcutU.  ''And  the  solid  brass  gapes  in  chmks  beneath  many  a 
stone."    The  reference  is  still  to  the  helmet. 

811.  Et  ipse  ftdmineus  Mnettheus.  "  And  especially  Mnestheus 
himself,  in  might  like  a  thunderbolt."  Observe  the  force  of  et  here, 
after  et  Trots. — 813.  Et  piceum  fiumen  agit,  "  And  pours  (at  length) 
a  dark,  dust-discoloured  tide.'*  Piceum  is  here,  according  to  Ser- 
vius,  equivalent  to  sordidum,  or,  as  Valpy  translates  it,  "  foul,"  "  dis* 
coloured  by  dust." — ^^816.  Flutium.  The  Tiber. — Qurgkefiato,  Heyne 
makes  the  construction  to  be  aeeepit  cum  gurgUe  Jlavo,  giving  cum  the 
force  of  in.  This  is  very  properly  denied  by  Wagner,  who  joins  iUe 
cum  suo  gurgiteflavo. — Flavo.  The  proper  colour  of  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  yellowish,  or  a  mixture,  rather, 
of  yellow  and  brown. — 8I7.  Extulit.    "  Buoyed  him  up." 
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1.  Domus  omnwatenUi  (Hympi.  "  The  mansion  of  all-powerfii] 
Olympus,"  i.  e.  of  Olympus,  seat  of  empire  for  the  universe.  Mueh 
discussion  has  arisen  respecting  the  true  reading  of  this  passage. 
Some  suegest  (Hympi,  a  contraction  for  (Xympii,  referring  the  term  to 
Jove  as  the  monarch  of  Olympus.  Others  read  omnipatentis, "  spread- 
ing far  and  wide  ;"  but  this  appears  to  clash  with  panditur.  Others, 
again,  have  omniparentii.  The  true  reading,  however,  is  the  one 
which  we  have  given. 

5.  Considunt  tectis  bipatentibus.  "They  take  their  places  in  the 
abode  with  its  gates  of  double  folds."    So  Wagner  aud  Heyne. 

6.  Quianam,  "  Why."  An  old  form,  imitated  from  Ennius,  and 
equivalent  to  cur.  Heyne  writes  quia  nam,  but  quianam,  as  one 
word,  is  more  correct,  since  nam  is  here  an  enclitic. — 7»  Versa  retro. 
"  Changed."  Literally,  "  turned  backward."  Another  old  form  of 
expression.  These  archaisms  are  purposely  introduced,  to  impart 
additional  majesty  to  the  speech  of  the  Father  of  the  Gods. — 8.  Alh 
nueram  hello,  &c.  No  puch  prohibition  has  been  given  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  poem;  apd,  therefore,  Heyne,  with  great  probability, 

Cc4 
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ranks  tlik  among  ihime  puts  of  the  JEnad  duU  wvdd  baT«  1^  te 
poet's  reruing  hand  had  his  life  been  spared. 

9.  Qua  eomtra  t^kmm  diteordia.  **  What  dseord  (ia  tliia  that  mtm 
preTaik),''  4lc. — 10.  Ferram  lacemert,  L  <.  noaerv  or  aadtawr.  Coa^aie 
ZL2S4. 

13L  Eikimm  sm^wb,  &e.,  t.  e.  shall,  under  the  gndnnee  of  Han- 
nibal, open  a  wmjr  for  her  armies  orer  the  A^w^  and  threaten  de^ 
atmetion  to  the  towers  of  Rome. — 14.  12a  m/aii'.  ^  To  pfamder." 
To  earrj  on  war  after  the  £Mhian  of  early  times.  An  ucfaaiBm  for 
rapgre. — 15.  Et plaeiimm  keti,  &c.  ''And,  with  joijnns  feelings^  hdi^ 
to  a  conclosioo  the  leagne  that  has  been  agreed  npon,"  L  «.  between 
>£neasaod  Tatiiwm. 

19.  Alimd  qmid  tit,  qmod,  A.C.  Yenns  here  presumes  that  all  the 
other  diriniciea  are  on  the  side  of  Jano.'^24.  Aggtribm*  ■■iis^n 
An  old  form  of  expression,  bcnrrowed,  prabahlj,  £nim  lg«»»iwff^  sad 
eqmTalent  merely  to  wmnimewiUf  or  awrii^  Hejne  and  Wagner  give 
the  old  form,  maerwamu—^L  Immadami.  <<  Orerflow."  Used  ia- 
tnnsitiTeij. — 2?.  SoMeiUh  TnjtK.  **■  Of  Troj,  jnst  riaii^  anew  into 
life.''— 28.  jEtUit  ab  Arfu.  *^From  .£talian  ArpL"  A  ci^  sf 
Dannia,  a  district  of  Apulia,  in  Italj,  founded  bj  a  bodj  fA  ;c*^i*ia« 
under  Diomede,  after  the  Trujan  war.  Ambaasadon  Imd  been  sent 
thither  b j  the  Latins  to  request  Dftomede  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  iEneas.     G>mpare  riii.  9 ;  and  xL  226L 

.  29.  Eqiudem  credo,  Ae.  '^  I  do^  indeed,  beliere  that  wounds  (atiO) 
remain  for  me.**  Venus  had  been  wounded  bj  Diomede  befoce  Tnij, 
jrhen  seeking  to  rescue  ^neas  from  the  eonfliet.  She  now  fean  ieat 
a  similar  fate  may  awaii  iier  in  Tjuinm,  Uejne's  interpretataan  is 
not  correct :  **  SmpenurU  adkme  deairiees  rwlmtru  a  JHotmede  aeoadT 
Wagner's  is  better,  L  e,  at  ^me  talaarr.—30»  Et  taa  pngemia,  Ac. 
**  And  I,  thy  own  progeny,  await  a  contest  with  a  mortaL"  Eqoi- 
valent  to  expeeto  certantea  cam  mortali  iaeaadmwiy  I,  thj  own  daughter, 
most  again  enter  into  collision  with  Diomede. 

31.  Siac  pace  taa.    **  Without  thy  pemuasion.'' — 34.  Smperi.    Aa^ 

for  example,  Apolfo  in  the  island  of  Delos.   Compare  iiu  <la Mmr 

Those  of  Hector  (ii.  294) ;  of  Creusa  (ii  780) ;  and  of  AncfaaeB 
(▼.  729).— 35.  i^oca  eoaderefata,  **■  To  establish  a  new  order  of  the 
fates." — 36.  ExaAoM  Er^ao,  Ac  Compare  v.  606,  se^^.— 37.  Tern- 
pe^atam  regeu^  Compare  L  60.— 38.  ^«taai  amhibaa  Irim,  Alhidiiis 
to  Juno's  haying  sent  Iris  to  Turuus.     Compare  ix.  2,  aeqq. 

39.  Maaea.  ''The  gods  below."  Compare  tiL  223.— 40.  Htsi 
ton  reram,  ''This  quarter."  Equivalent  to  Iubc  pan  or'porti». 
Literally,  " this  aUotment  of  things."  The  reference  is  to  theldag- 
dom  of  Phito,  or,  in  other  wor£,  to  that  portioQ  of  the  oniTene 
which  had  fallen  to  fais  lot  when  be  and  his  farotfiexs  Jupiter  and 
Neptune  divided  the  whole  world  between  theoiaelves.— -2l  Ak- 
ekata.    "  Has  moved  wildly."    Supply  etL 

42.  Nil  taper  imperio  nufwor,  "  I  am  not  at  all  coDcenied  for 
empire,"  «.  e,  I  give  up  now  all  expectations  of  any  enjoyment  of 
empire  on  the  part  of  tlie  Trojans,  although  once  promised  bv  thee. 
Compare  i.  267,  9eqg.—43.  IhiM  fortaaafwL  «  While  Ibrtnne  wis 
ours."  «««««s  w«» 

^  47.  lacolamem  A$caaiam,  She  prays  for  the  safety  of  A«i>«iAw- 
amce  from  him  is  to  descend  the  Julian  line,  and  to  thnt  Knc  ^  on 
Pire  of  the  world  is  due. — 48.  In  aadk.  Let  .^neas.  if  a  nrftkmmf 
be  denied  him  in  Italy,  again  cmbaric,  and  wandeToYcr  the  deep  at 
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before. — 60.  Hune  tegere,  **  To  protect  this  one."  Alluding  to  As- 
canius. — 51.  Est  Amatkus,  &c.  We  have  adopted  the  reading  of 
Wagner,  as  more  musical  than  that  of  Heyne  :  Est  Amathus,  ett  ceha 
mihi  Paphusy  atque  Cythera. — 62.  IdalicBime  domus,  "And  the  abode 
of  Idalia,"  i.  e.  and  the  Idalian  grove.  Domus  is  the  nominative,  and 
IdalicB  the  genitive  of  the  same  number. 

54.  Inde.  "  From  him,"  i.  e,  from  Ascanius  and  his  race. — Tyriis 
urbibtu.  Carthage  especially  is  alluded  to,  as  a  colony  from  Tyre. — 56. 
Argolicos  ignes.  The  flames  of  Troy. — 67.  Exhausta,  Supply  esse.— > 
58.  Dum  Latium  Teueri,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  whole  passage  is  this  :  Of  what  possible  advantage  is  it  to  the 
Trojans  to  have  braved  so  many  dangers  and  undergone  so  many 
hardships,  if  their  former  evil  fortime  still  accompanies  them,  and 
the  city  which  they  have  just  founded  in  Latium  is  destined,  like  its 
prototype,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  foe  1 — Beddiva  Pergama,  Compare 
iv.  434. 

59.  Non  gatitu,  "  Would  it  not  have  been  better." — Imediue. 
"  To  have  settled  upon,"  ».  e.  to  have  built  a  new  city  upon. — 
60.  Xanthum  SimoHntaque.  The  rivers  put  for  the  land  itself. — 61. 
Iterumque  revolvere  castiSi  &c.  Venus  prays  that  the  Trojans  may  be 
allowed  to  go  back  again  to  their  native  land,  even  though  there  the 
same  evils  await  them  as  before.  If  they  are  to  suffer,  it  will  be 
some  consolation  to  them  to  suffer  in  their  native  land. 

64.  Obductum.  Secret.— 67.  Esto:  Cassandrce  impulsus  Juriis, 
"  Granted  :  but  then  he  was  impelled  to  the  step  by  the  insane 
ravings  of  Cassandra."  A  bitter  remark.  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  had  predicted  to  Anchises  that  the  Trojans  would  come  to 
Hesperia,  or  the  western  laud  (iii.  183,  seqq.).  These  predictions 
Juno  here  terms  furicB,  and  makes  these,  and  these  alone,  the  des- 
tinies that  urged  JSneaa  to  the  step. 

68.  Num  linquere  castra,  &c.  Alluding  to  .^Bneas's  visit  to  Euan- 
der,  and  his  journey  thence  into  Etruria. — 70.  Summam  beUi,  "  The 
chief  management  of  the  war."  This,  of  course,  is  purposely  ex- 
aggerated.— 71'  Tyrrhenamque  Jidetn,  &c.  "  And  to  seek  for  a  Tuscan 
league  or  to  arouse  peaceful  communities."  Observe  the  zeugma  in 
agitare,  Tyrrhenam  fidem  is  equivalent  to  Tyrrhenum  fxdus,  i.  e,  sol- 
licitare  Etruscos,  utfosdus  ineant 

72.  Quis  deus  infravdem,  &c.  "  What  deity,  what  cruel  exercise 
of  power  on  my  part,  involved  him  in  evil  !  Where  was  Juno  in  all 
this  ?"  Fraudem  is  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  equivalent  to  malum ; 
not,  as  Servius  says,  to  periculum, — ^4,  Indignum  est.  "  It  is  a  gross 
indignity,  (it  seems)."  Ironical. — 76.  Et  patrid  Turnum  eonsistere 
terra,  "  And  for  Tumus  to  make  a  stand  (against  mere  strangers) 
in  his  own  native  land." — 76.  Cui  Pilumnus  avusy  &c.  Juno  indi- 
cates by  this  that  Tui-nus  is  no  less  descended  from  a  heavenly  race 
than  ^neas  himself.     Compare  ix.  4. 

77.  Quid,  face  Trojanos,  &c.  **  What  (is  it)  for  the  Trojans  to 
wage  violent  warfare  against  the  Latins  with  the  gloomy  torch,"  t.  e. 
how  is  it  less  an  indignity  for  the  Trojans  to  lay  waste  with  fire  and 
sword  the  fields  of  the  Latins. — 78.  Area  aliena,  ».  e,  the  lands  of  a 
stranger-people. — ^9.  Quid  soceros  legere,  &c.  *•  What  f  is  it)  to  choose 
for  themselves  fathers-in-law  (at  their  own  pleasured,  and  to  carry 
off  betrothed  brides  from  the  bosoms  (of  those  unto  wnom  they  have 
been  promised)!" — Pactas,  Alluduig  to  Lavinia,  as  having  been 
promised  to  Turnus. 

Cc5 
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80.  Paeem  orare  wkanu,  &c  i  «.  to  eome  bearing  in  tiieir  bAods 
fillets  and  suppliant  boughs,  as  if  suing  for  peace  ;  and  jret^  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  raising  a  shield  in  the  front  part  of  their  vessels  as 
a  signal  for  naval  combat.     P%ppUm$  put  for  nambm^  simply. 

81.  Tu  patet  jEneam,  &c.  Compare  Horn.  IL  v.  315,  teqq.  where 
Venus  rescues  iEneas  from  the  hands  of  Diomede. — 82.  Proque  tiro 
nebulam,  &,c.  Juno  here  ascribes  to  Venus  what  was  done,  in  fact, 
hy  Neptune,  who  preserved  him  in  this  way  from  the  power  of 
Achilles.  {II.  xx.  321,  »eqq.)—83.  Et  poU$  m  totidem,  &e.  This, 
again,  was  the  act  of  another  divinity  (compare  hx.  77>  •099-)>*  ^^^  ** 
it  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  Venus  and  her  son,  it  is  here  ascribed 
to  her  immediate  agency. — 84.  Aliquid  Bmtulot  contra  jmtiate,  **  To 
have  aided  the  Rutulians  in  any  degree  against  (him)." 

85.  JEneau  %gnaru$  abed,  &e.  **i£neas  (thou  sayest)  is  absent, 
ignorant  of  all  that  is  passing  ;  and  absent  let  him  remain,  in  his  ig- 
norance." The  meaning  is  Uiis :  "  Is  .£neas  absent !  What  is  that 
to  me !  I  did  not  pervert  his  mind,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  take  that 
step.  Still,  however,  may  he  remain  absent,  and  by  his  absence 
prove  the  ruin  of  his  cause  !" — 87.  Quid  gravidambellis,  &c.  i.  e,  why, 
then,  dost  thou  seek  to  gain  over  to  thy  sway  a  city,  &c.  Why  not  be 
content  with  thy  Paphos,  &c.,  unto  which  thou  mayest  conduct  in 
safety  thy  cherished  grandson  1 — 88.  Nosne  tibi  JUuku  Pkrygiw,  &c. 
*'  Do  we  endeavour  to  overthrow  for  thee,  from  their  very  foundation, 
the  unstable  affairs  of  Phrygia  !  We !  or  he  rather,  who  exposed  the 
wretched  Trojans  to  the  Greeks  !*'  i.  e,  or  Paris  rather,  who  was  the 
cause  of  that  warfare  which  brought  ruin  on  his  native  land.  Juno 
seeks  to  show  that  Venus  herself  had  occasioned  all  their  sufferings 
for  the  Trojans,  since  she  had  prompted  the  abduction  of  Helen  by 
Paris,  which  act  led  at  once  to  the  Trojan  war. — Tibi.  More  freely, 
**  to  thy  sorrow." 

91.  Et fcedera  toltere furto,  ''And  dissolved  an  ancient  league  by 
a  perfidious  abduction." — 92.  Me  duoe  Dardauiw  Spartam,  Slc 
**Wa8  it  under  my  guidance  that  the  Dardan  adulterer  did  foul 
wrong  to  Sparta !"  We  have  followed  the  idea  of  Wagner,  who 
thinks  that  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  eipugtumt  here  may  be  ob- 
tained from  such  passages  as  the  following  :  ''Pudicitiam  femince  est- 
pvgnare,^*  "  expugnare  toros"  &c.;  and  that,  instead  of  saying  nudieru 
SpartancB  pudidtiam  expugtumt,  the  poet  merely  has  ^  Spartam  e»- 
pagnatit" 

93.  Fovive  Cupidine  bella,  **  Or  by  means  of  (thy)  Cupid,  cherish 
(and  prolong  the  war),"  t.  e,  protract  the  war  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  Paris  to  restore  Helen  to  the  Greeks. — 94.  Turn,  When 
the  very  first  step  was  about  to  be  taken,  which  afterward  led  to  the 
war. — 95.  Irrita  jurgia  jaetas.  ^  And  flingest  forth  unavailing 
charges." 

96.  OrabaZ.  For  die^)at,-^Cunctique  firemdant,  &c.  The  gods 
were  divided  in  opinion,  one  party  siding  with  Venus,  another  with 
Juno,  and  a  low  murmuring  noise  arose  amongst  them  as  they  ex- 
pressed  to  one  another  their  different  sentiments,  like  the  first  mur- 
murings  of  the  rising  wind. 

102.  Tremefacto  solo,  *<  Trembled  with  its  surface."— 103.  Potuere, 
Supply  86, 

107.  QucB  cuique  estfortuna  hodie,  &c.  •'Whatever  fortune  is  this 
day  unto  each  party,  whatever  hope  each  hews  (and  fashions)  for 
itself/'  t.  e,  whatever  hope  each  party  has,  in  consequence  of  its  own 
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deeds^  been  led  to  entertain.  The  expression  teoare  tpem  is  figoratire, 
of  course,  but  the  origin  of  the  fienre  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  We 
have  given  the  interpretation  of  Wagner.  Heyne  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent explanation.  He  thinks  that  the  latter  half  of  the  line  was 
meant  to  be  contrasted  with  the  former.  Whatever  good  fortune 
each  party  at  present  enjoys,  or  whatever  hope  each  by  his  conduct 
may  destroy. — 108.  Fuat  for  sU,  from  the  old  stem-form,/tfo,^^. 

109.  Seufatis  Ital4m,  Ac,  «  Whether  the  (Trojan)  camp  be  now  held 
in  siege  by  the  Italians  through  the  decrees  of  fate,  or  whether  by 
reason  of  an  evil  terror  on  the  part  of  Troy  (in  interpreting  pro- 
phecies) and  deceitful  oracles.'' — Italum  obtidione.  Literally,  ^*  by  a 
siege  on  the  part  of  the  Italians."  Some  join  fatit  in  construction 
with  Italtim;  but  had  the  poet  intended  this,  he  would  probably 
have  said  Siiie  Itcdum  fatit,  &c. 

III.  Nee  Rutulot  $Uvo,  "  Nor  (on  the  other  hand)  do  I  exempt* 
the  Rutulians  (from  their  fate)." — Sua  euique  exona,  "  What  each 
has  undertaken." — 114.  Per  piee  torrentet,  &c.  Repeated  from  ix. 
104,  teqq. 

In  all  the  speeches  which  the  poet  has  here  assigned  to  the  deities 
of  Olympus,  the  student  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  how  admirably 
the  antiquated  language  which  pervades  them  is  in  keeping  with  the 
grave  majesty  that  should  characterize  an  assembly  of  the  gods. 
The  stiff  and  old-fashioned  air  of  many  of  the  lines  is  purposely  em- 
ployed with  the  same  view. 

122.  Bard  coron&.  ^  With  but  a  thin  ring  of  defenders."— 123. 
HicHaonius.  '<Son  of  Hicetaon."  For  Hieetaonide8,'-'l25,  Prima 
acies.  "  Formed  the  first  line." — Germani.  Uterine  brothers,  as 
some  suppose. — 126.  Garus  et  Themon.  Sons  of  Sarpedon,  who 
accompanied  ^Gneas  to  Italy. — AU&.    Equivalent  to  darL 

130.  Hi.  The  besiegers.— /«t.  The  besieged.— 131.  Mdirique 
ignem,  '*  And  to  hurl  firebrands."  These  were  thrown  at  the  be- 
siegers, and  consisted  of  javelins  with  bundles  of  tow  attached,  and 
smeared  over  with  pitch,  tallow,  and  other  combustible  substances. 
Sometimes  they  struck  a  shield,  and,  becoming  attached  to  it,  com- 
pelled the  wearer,  by  the  fierceness  of  the  flames,  to  throw  aside  this 
portion  of  his  defensive  armour,  and  leave  his  person  exposed.  Com- 
pare the  account  given  by  Livy,  xxi.  8. 

133.  Caput  detectut  honatum,  t.  e,  without  a  helmet.  He  had  been 
directed  to  withdraw  from  the  fight.     Compare  ix.  661 . 

136.  Oridd  terdnntho.  The  turpentine-tree  abounded  near  Oricus 
in  Epirus.  Hence  the  epithet  <'Orician." — 137.  Futot  cervix  eui 
lactea  orines,  &c.  i.  e,  his  flowing  locks  hang  down  upon  his  ivory  neck, 
while  around  his  brow  he  wears  a  band  of  thin,  ductile  gold. 

142.  Exercent,  For  oolunt. — Auro,  The  Pactolus,  a  Lydian  river, 
was  famed  for  its  golden  sands. 

143.  Pulsi  prittina  Tumi,  &c.,  i,  e,  the  glory  of  having,  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  repelled  Tumus,  &c.  Compare  ix.  781. — 145.  Cam- 
panas  urbi.  Capua. — 146.  Cerkmiina  contulerant.  The  more  common 
forms  of  expression  are  conferre  manut,  conferre  arma,  &c. — 1 47.  MediA 
nocte.    The  night  after  the  battle  which  has  just  been  described. 

148.  Namque,  ut  ah  Euandro,  &c.  "  For  when,  having  left  Enander, 
he  had  entered  the  Etrurian  camp,"  &c.,  i.  e,  he  repairs  to  Tarchon, 
who  commanded  the  Etrurian  forces  at  Csere,  and  mentions  unto  him 
his  name  and  lineage.  Compare  viii.  478,  m^.  and  603,  teq, — 150. 
Quidve  peUU,  &b.  ''  What  he  seeks,  what  he  himself  proposes."  The 
Cc  6 
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particle  w,  in  sach  constructions  as  the  present,  has,  according  to 
Wagner,  more  of  an  interrogative  than  disjunctive  force.  (QiUEit. 
Virg.  xxxvi.  5.) — 152.  Qucb  tit  fiducia.  ^  How  little  confidence  is 
to  be  reposed." 

154.  Libera  fati,  *'  Freed  from  all  restraint  of  the  fates."  The 
augurs  had  announced  that  the  Tuscans  were  to  be  led  to  war  agiunst 
Mezentius  by  a  foreigner.  Ck)ropare  viii.  498,  t^. — 155.  Crens  Lydiatj 
i.  0.  the  Etrurians,  as  being  of  Lydian  origin,  according  to  the  common 
account.     Consult  note  on  viii.  499. 

157*  BoAro  Phiygios  sttbjuncta  leonet,  ''Having  Phrygian  lions 
joined  to  it  beneath  the  beak."  Literally,  ''joined  as  to  Phrygian 
lions  beneath  the  beak."  The  poet  is  here  describing  the  figure* 
head  of  the  vessel,  otherwise  called  the  Paratemon,  The  representa- 
tion of  the  animals  was  either  in  carved  work  or  painting.  The  lions 
are  called  "  Phrygian,"  because  these  animals  were  sacred  to  Cybele, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Phrygia,  and  who  was  also  worshipped  on  Mount 
Ida  in  Troas. — 158.  Imminet  Ida  super.  Above  the  figures  of  the 
)ions  was  a  representation  of  Mount  Ida.  The  delineation  of  this 
mountain  proved  here  most  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Trojans, 
since  it  reminded  them  of  their  native  country. 

159.  Hk.  "  In  this."  Referring  to  the  vessel  generally,  not 
merely  to  the  prow,  as  Heinrich  maintains.  In  line  218,  JSneas  is 
represented  as  sitting  in  the  stern  of  tlie  ship. — 161.  OpaccB  noetit  iter. 
**  Their  path  amid  the  gloomy  night."  Iter  is  put  in  apposition  with 
tidera, 

163.  Pandite  nunc  Ediconay  &c.  Repeated  from  vii.  641.— 164. 
Interea,  While  the  scenes  just  described  are  passing  in  Latium.— 
165.  Armetque  rates.  "And  mans  his  ships."  There  were  thirty 
vessels  in  all,  with  about  4000  Etrurians,  and  also  400  Arcadian 
horsemen  under  the  command  of  Pallas. — 166.  JSratA  Tigri.  "  In 
the  brazen-beaked  Tiger."  The  vessel  had  a  figure-head  of  this 
animal,  either  under,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  brazen-plated  beak. 
— 169.  Corytique  leves,    **  And  light  bow-cases." 

l^\,  Et  aurato  fiilgebatf  &c.  "  And  the  stem  (of  his  vessel)  shone 
resplendent  with  a  gilded  (figure  of)  Apollo." 

172.  Populonia  mater,  "His  native  Poputonia."  This  city  was 
also  called  Populonium.  Compare,  as  regards  the  peculiar  force  of 
mater  in  this  passage,  the  note  on  vii.  76i2. — 174.  Ineakaustis  CkaLf- 
bum,  &c.,  i.  e,  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  choicest  iron.  Gtnercta 
is  here,  as  Heyne  remarks,  equivalent  tofecunda,  with  the  additiooal 
idea  of  what  is  choice  and  excellent  of  its  kind. 

176.  Cui  pecudum  fibrce,  &c.  The  poet  means  that  all  these  were 
subject  to  his  skilful  interpretation  ;  in  other  words^  he  blends  the 
idea  of  commanding  the  future  with  the  soothsaying  art. — 178.  Jdiile 
rapit  densos,  &c.  "Hun*ies  (to  the  war)  a  thousand  (followeis), 
dose-ranged  in  battle  array,"  i.  e.  accustomed  to  fight  in  close  array. 
The  reference  is,  as  Wagner  supposes,  to  heavy-armed  troops. 

179.  Hos  parere  jubent,  &c.  "  Pisa,  AlphSan  in  origin,  (but)  an 
Etrurian  city  in  its  territory,  commands  thee  to  obey  (hiro),"  i.  c 
Pisa,  a  city  Elean  in  origin,  but  Etrurian  in  situation,  sends  these 
under  the  command  of  Asilas.  Pisa  in  Etruria  was  fable*  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesos.  Itkis  latter 
city  was  situate  in  the  district  of  Ehs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alphens ; 
and  hence  "  Alphean  "  here  is  the  same  as  Elean. 

181.  Vernooloribus,    Because  made  of  different  metals. — 182.  T«r^ 
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centum  adjidunt,  &c.  "  Those  who  are  of  Caere  as  their  home,  &c. 
.  .  .  and  unhealthy  Graviscse,  add  three  hundred  (unto  him)/'  1. 1, 
the  followers  of  Astur  are  three  hundred  in  number,  and  come  from 
the  city  of  Caere,  from  the  plains  watered  by  the  river  Minio,  from 
Pyrgi  and  from  Graviscse. 

186.  Cupavo,  The  son  of  Cycnus.  This  latter  was  a  monarch  of 
the  Ligurians,  fondly  attached  to  Phaethon,  and  who  pined  away  in 
sorrow  at  his  untimely  end,  until  he  was  changed  into  a  swan.  His 
son,  on  this  occasion,  had  his  helmet  adorned  with  swan's  feathers  in 
token  of  his  origin. — 187*  CujfM  clorinag  mrgurU,  &c.  ''From  whose 
crest  arise  the  plumes  of  a  swan,  memorial  also  of  a  father's  (altered) 
form  (love  was  the  cause  of  evil  unto  you  and  yours)."  Heyne 
regards  line  188  as  spurious,  while  Wagner  defends  it.  We  have 
adopted  the  pointing  and  explanation  of  the  latter,  namely,  a  comma 
after  pennoB,  and  crimen  amor  vestrum  in  a  parenthesis.  Heyne  places 
a  colon  after  pennoBy  and  makes  line  188  entirely  parenthetic.  Ac- 
cording to  Wagner's  punctuation,  the  'worda  formceque  insigne  pcOernce 
become  an  epexegesis,  or  additional  explanation  to  line  187.  He 
confesses,  however,  that  the  copula  que  might  better  be  away,  and 
suggests  fortunoB  for  formoBoue.  The  same  critic  regards  crimen  as 
equivalent  in  some  degree  m  causa  malorum,  or  mai-oe  rei,  and  the 
misfortune  referred  to  is  the  transformation  of  the  father.  Still  there 
lurks  some  difficulty  in  vegtrum,  even  though  we  refer  it  to  both 
father  and  son,  since  no  part  of  the  crimen  formed  in  reality  the 
heritage  of  the  latter,  and  his  grief  for  his  father's  transformation 
would  hardly  be  indicated  by  such  a  term.  Neither  is  it  at  all  likely 
that  'Oestrum  here  is  meant  to  refer  to  Cycnus  merely.  The  whole 
passage  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

190.  Populeas  inter  frondes,  &c.,  i.  e,  amid  the  shade  cast  by  the 
foliage  of  the  poplars,  into  which  the  sisters  of  Phaethon  had  been 
changed. — 192.  Canewtem  moili  plumA,  &c.  ^  "  Brought  upon  himself 
old  age,  whitening  to  the  view  with  downy  plumage,  and  left  the 
earth,  and  followed  the  stars  with  his  song,"  t.  e,  brought  upon  him- 
self,  or  caused  himself  to  be  covered  with,  a  white  downy  plumage, 
so  that  he  appeared  hoary  with  years.  We  have  given  the  expla- 
nation of  Heyne  and  Heinrich,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  true 
one,  and  have  made  duxisse  equivalent,  not  to  egisse  (''spent"  or 
"passed"),  but  to  tn(ftm«8«in6i. — 193.  lAnquentem.  To  be  rendered 
here  as  if  e^  liquisse;  so  sequentem  for  seoutum  ease.  Consult  Wagner, 
QucBst,  Virg,  xxix.  6. 

194.  Equates  c<mitatu8  ctaste  catervas.  "  Accompanying  in  the 
fleet  the  bands  of  his  equals,"  i,  e.  a  Ligurian  himself,  and  accom- 
panying the  bands  of  the  Ligurians. — 195.  lUe,  "The  monster." 
Literally,  "  it."  The  reference  is  to  the  figure-head  of  a  Centaur, 
placed  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel. — 196.  Saxumque  undis  immane,  &c., 
i.  e.  is  in  the  attitude  of  one  about  to  hurl  a  large  rock  into  the  waves, 
with  both  hands  uplifted. 

198.  lUe Ocnus,    "He,  too,  Ocnus."    Compare  note  on 

V.  609.— 199.  Mantus.  The  genitive  of  Mamio,  a  Greek  form.— 200* 
Qui  muroi  matrisque,  &c.  Virgil  follows  here  the  ordinary  legend, 
according  to  which  Mantua  was  founded  by  Ocnus,  son  of  Manto  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  and  was  named  by  him  after  his  mother. — 201. 
Dive^  avis,  "  Rich  in  ancestors."  Alluding  to  the  mixed  population 
of  the  place  and  territory .^202.  Gens  iUi  triplex,  populi  sub  gente 
quaterni,    "Its  race  is  threefold ;  under  each  division  of  the  race 
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there  are  four  tribes."  The  three  races  here  alladed  to,  which  made 
up  the  combined  population  of  Mantua,  were  the  Greeks,  the  Etru- 
rians, and  the  Umbri.  (Compare  MulUr,  Etnaker,  vol.  L  p.  137,  «?•; 
and  Wagn^,  ad  loe.) — Populi.  We  have  given  this  term  the  force 
of  tribus.  Niebuhr,  however,  makes  it  equivalent  to  the  Greek  dfjfLoi. 
(Eom.  Gesch.  vol.  i.  p.  328,  n.  757.)— 203.  Ipsa  caput  pojndis,  Ac. 
**  Mantua  herself  is  the  capital  to  these  different  communities  :  the 
principal  strength,  however,  (of  the  nation,)  is  derived  from  Etrurian 
blood,"  i.  e.  the  chief  city  was  Mantua,  and  among  the  Mantuans  the 
Tuscans  had  the  predominance. 

204.  Quingentos  in  se,  &c.  The  odium  in  which  Mezentius  was 
held,  induced  them  to  arm  with  the  rest. — 205.  Quos  patre  JBenaco, 
&c.  *'  These  the  Mincius,  (sprung)  from  the  parent  (lake)  Benacos, 
crowned  with  green  flags,  conveyed  to  the  sea  in  hostile  pine."  The 
vessel  that  carried  them  had  a  figure  of  the  god  of  the  river  Mincius 
at  its  prow. — Patre  Benaco.  The  Mincius  flows  from  the  Lake  Be- 
Dacus  (now  Logo  di  Garda)  into  the  Po. 

207.  By  centenA.  arbore,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  are  meant  a 
hundred  oars,  each  in  size  resembling  a  tree.  The  epithet  gratit 
seems  to  refer  to  the  great  size  of  his  vessel. 

209.  Triton.  Consult  note  on  i.  144.  The  figure-head  of  the 
vessel  of  Aulestes  was  a  Triton  blowing  on  a  shell. — 210.  Cut  latemm 
tenttt,  &c.  '*  Whose  hairy  front,  as  he  swims  along,  displays  a  human 
form  down  to  the  middle."  Front  must  here  be  taken  in  a  more 
extended  sense  than  usual. — 211.  Pristim,    Consult  note  on  v.  116. 

215.  Dies,  The  third  since  iEneas  had  left  his  camp  ;  or,  m 
other  words,  the  day  on  which  the  Rutulians  had  attacked  the 
Trojan  intrenchments,  as  described  in  ix.  459,  seq, — Coelo.  For 
eeo^o, 

218.  Ipse  sedenSf  &c.  Compare  note  on  line  159. — Vdisque  minis- 
trot.  Compare  vi.  302. — 219.  Suarum  eomitum.  Referring  to  the 
vessels  which  had  once  been  the  companions  of  his  wanderings. 

220.  Cybebe.  From  the  Greek  Kvpfipn.  The  form  CybiUe  (Kv- 
PkXri)  vitiates,  of  course,  the  metre. — 221.  Numen  habere  maris,  **  To 
enjoy  the  divinity  of  ocean,"  i.  «.  to  be  marine  divinities. — 222.  In- 
nakant  pariter,  ^*  Came  swimming  towards  him  with  equal  motion." 
— 224.  Lustrantque  chorets,  "And  sport  around  him  in  dance-like 
movements." 

226.  Ipsa  is  here  employed  in  a  species  of  opposition  to  dextra,  or 
as  a  whole  in  opposition  to  a  part,  and  has  nearly  the  same  force  as 
tota,— 227,  Subremigat.  **  She  gently  rows  her  way."  Supply  «.— 
228.  Deum  gens  is  equivalent  here  to  diis  genite.  The  Vestal  Virgins, 
according  to  Servius,  when  commencing  certain  ceremonies,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Rex  Sacrorum  :  "  Vigilasne  Bex  7  Vigila,"  Virgil  here 
imitates  this  form  of  invocation. 

231.  Classis  tua.  «  (Once)  thy  fleet."— P«r^Wiw.  Because  he 
made  war  upon  the  Trojans,  in  violation  of  the  league  between 
these  and  Latinus. — 233.  Tua  mncula,  i,  e.  the  fastenings  by  which 
thou  hadst  attached  us  to  the  shore. — 234.  Hano  fat^em  refect 
"  Made  anew  this  our  present  form." 

239.  Areas  eques.  The  poet  here  alludes  to  a  circumstance  not 
mentioned  before,  but  easy  enough  to  infer.  When  iEneas  embarked 
the  infantry,  he  appears  to  have  given  orders  that  the  cavalry  should 
march  by  the  shore  to  the  Trojan  camp.  Tumus,  as  we  learn  from 
what  follows,  resolved  to  prevent  this  junction. — Medias  Ulis  apponers 
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turmas,  "  To  oppose  to  them  bis  intervening  ban^/'  i,  e.  to  throw 
liis  forces  between  them  and  the  Trojan  encampment,  and  thus 
frustrate  the  intended  j  auction. — 242.  Primtu  jvbe.  **  Straightway 
order."  Primus  is  here  equivalent  to  protenus.  {Wagner,  QucBtt» 
Virg,  xxviii.  4.^ — 247.  Modi.  This  alludes  not  so  much  to  the  mere 
mode  of  propelling,  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  ship  properly  poised 
while  undergoing  the  impulse. 

249.  Inde  alia  ederant  cumu*  "  Then  the  other  (nymphs)  acce- 
lerate the  movements  (of  the  remaining  ships)." 

252.  Parent  Idcea.  Compare  ix.  80—83. — Dindyma,  Compare 
ix.  618. — 253.  Turrigerceque  urbes,  Cybele,  beins  the  same,  in  fact, 
as  Mother  Earth,  lias  tower-crowned  cities  under  her  especial  care. 
Hence,  too,  she  is  commonly  represented  as  wearing  a  turreted 
crown. — Bijugique  ad  frena  leonet,  ^And  lions  yoked  in  pairs  for 
thy  reins,"  i.  e,  and  obedient  to  thy  reins.  OlMserve  the  peculiar 
employment  of  the  preposition  cui,  as  denoting  that  for  which  the 
services  of  another  are  required.  Thus,  ad  lecticam  terei ;  ad  liminA 
custos,  &c. 

254.  Pugnce  prinoeps,  '^  The  first  to  aid  in  the  approaching  fight." 
She  had  been  the  first  to  aid,  not  immediately,  but  through  the 
agency  of  Cymodocea  and  the  other  nymphs,  who  inspired  him 
with  fresh  confidence,  and  urged  him  on  his  way. — Tu  rite  pro- 
pinques  augurium,  ''Do  thou  in  due  form  bring  this  omen  to  its 
destined  issue."  Propin^^iare  has  here  the  force  of  admovere  or 
adducere. 

256.  Bevcluta  mebat.  ''  Was  advancing  in  its  revolution."  Equi- 
valent, in  fact,  to  rffooltebatur, — 258.  Signa  tegnaniwr,  "Carefully 
to  observe  the  signals,"  i.  e,  the  signals  to  be  given  ftrom  time  to 
time  for  the  execution  of  his  orders.  Heyne  erroneously  refers 
eigna  to  the  standards.  Wagner's  explanation  is  far  more  correct. — 
259.  Atque  animoe  aptent  armis,  **  And  unite  courageous  feelings  with 
their  arms." 

264.  Qualet  sub  nubibus  atris,  &c.  The  comparison  lies  between 
the  cries  of  the  cranes  and  the  shouts  raised  by  the  beleaguered 
Trojans. — 265.  StrymonicB,  The  banks  of  the  Strymon,  a  Thracian 
river,  were  much  frequented  by  cranes. — 266.  Fugiuntque  natos,  &c. 
Referring  to  the  annual  migration  of  the  cranes,  in  the  beginning  of 
spring,  from  southern  regions. 

269.  Totumqtte  allabi  olassibus  atquor.  *'  And  the  whole  surface  of 
the  water  to  be  glided  over  by  a  powerful  fleet."  The  prose  form  of 
expression  would  be,  "  dassemque  allabi  per  totum  csquor" 

270.  Apex,  For  Galea.  It  properly  denotes  the  cone,  or  \6^oq, 
which  supported  the  crest.  Here,  however,  it  is  taken  for  the  entire 
helmet. — Cristis  a  vertice,  **  From  the  top  of  his  crest."  Literally, 
"  for  his  crest,  from  the  top." — ^271.  Umbo.  Consult  note  on  vii.  633. 
—272.  LiquidA.  "  Clear." 

273.  Aut  Sirius  ardor  iUe.  **  Or  (as)  Sirius,  that  blazing  star." — 
274.  Sitim  morbosque.  The  Dog-star  was  supposed  to  bring  with  it 
both  excessive  heat  and  sickly  weather. 

277.  Prcedpere.  **To  preoccupy."— 278.  UUro  animos  toUit,  &c. 
This  line  occurs  already  in  ix.  127)  and  is  omitted  here  by  several 
MSB.  It  is  probably  an  interpolation  in  the  present  instance. — 279. 
Perfingere  dextrd.  **  To  crush  (the  foe)  with  the  right  hand,"  i.  e.  by 
open  valour ;  in  fair  fight.  Not  to  have  to  do  with  them  defended  by 
intrenchments. — 280.  In  manibus  Mars  ipse,  ''The  combat  is  now 
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within  your  reach,"  i  e,  joo  now  have  the  mems  tji  bringing  the  foe 
to  an  open  fight.  This  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  idea  con- 
tained in  the  preTioos  clause. — 281.  Nmite  rrftrla.  ^Now  let  him  call 
to  memory." 

283.  Dum  trepidi.  "  While  they  are  (as  yet)  m  disorder,"  t.  e.  be- 
fore they  have  formed  in  battle  order,  after  disembaridng. 

288.  PofUUnu.  **  By  means  of  platforms."  These  were  used  for 
embarking  in,  or  disembarking  ftx>m  a  ship. — MmlH  mrcare  newr- 
$us,  &c.  **  Many  watched  the  retreat  of  the  subsiding  sea,"  «.  e. 
watched  the  retreating  wave. — 290.  Per  remo$  aliL  ^  Others  (came 
to  land)  by  means  of  the  oars,"  t.  e.  they  used  the  oars  as  a  species 
of  leaping-pole. — 291.  Qua  vada  non  tpiratU.  Equivalent  to  911a  mda 
non  (Ettuat,  Tarchon  seeks  a  part  of  the  shore  where  there  is  no  surC 
Some  read  gpercU,  ^  where  he  hopes  for  no  boiling  waters."  The 
form  spirant,  however,  derives  its  confirmation  from  what  immediatdy 
follows  :  nee  fracta  remunnurat  undo, — 292.  Sed  mare  im/fengmm,  &e. 
^  But  the  sea  glides  up  unbroken  (to  the  shore),  with  a  swidliiig 
wave."    Inoffensum  is  equivalent  to  niiUo  sa^cmlo  qjfensum. 

295.  ToUUe.  Equivalent  to  attoUite.  Supply  remos  from  the  pre- 
vious clause. — 297-  Tali  gtatione.  **  In  such  a  station,"  t.  «.  if  we  on 
find  for  her  such  a  berth  as  this. — 302.  Innocua.  Equivalent  here  to 
illcesce. 

303.  Infi'ida  tadit.  ^  Dashed  upon  the  shallows."  In  line  291,  taia 
denoted  the  waters  boiling  over  the  shoals ;  here,  however,  the  shoals 
themselves. — Dono  dum  pendet  iniquo.  **  While  it  hangs  upon  a  sand- 
bank fraught  with  harm."  Iniquo  is  equivalent  to  noma  or  «xitMio.— 
304.  Anceps  sustentata  diu,  &c.  ^  Long  balanced  in  suspense,  ud 
fatigues  the  waves,"  i.  e.  wearies  out  the  waves  by  its  resistance  to 
their  dashing.— 305.  Solmtur,  « It  is  at  length  broken  up."— 307. 
Retrdhitqae  pedem  simuly  &c.,  i.  e.  the  wave  dashing  against  the  shore^ 
and  then  flowing  back,  prevents  them  from  getting  a  firm  foothold. 

311.  Omen  pugnce,  **  An  omen  of  (the  final  fortune  of)  the  fight" 
This  relates,  strictly  speaking,  to  what  comes  after,  namely,  ^  jfmrit 
Latinos:* 

313.  Huie  gladio,  perque,  &c.  ^  For  this  one,  he,  with  his  sword, 
through  both  the  corslet  of  brazen  chain- work,  and  through  the 
tunic,  dull  to  the  view  with  gold,  pierces  the  gashed  side." — jErta 
suta,  Heyne  :  "  Thoracem  sutUem  ex  cere,  hoe  est,  ex  cereis  lamdlis  vd 
eatenulis:'  Compare  note  on  iii.  467. — 314.  Per  tumeam.  The  con- 
nective conjunction  is  to  be  repeated  here  with  per.  Consult  Wag- 
ner, ad  Edog,  iv.  6. — Squalentem.  Analogous,  in  some  degree,  to 
horrentem.  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  a  dull  surface,  as  opposed 
to  a  polished  one. — Haurit,  Literally,  ''drinks,"  i.  e,  drinks  the 
blood  from  his  side.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent simply  to  transfodit. 

316.  Sacrum.  Children,  according  to  Servius,  who  had  been  pro- 
served  by  the  Caesarean  operation,  were  consecrated  to  Apollo  as  th« 
god  of  medicine. — Casus  eoadere  ferri,  &c.  **  Because  it  was  permitted 
him,  while  an  infant,  to  escape  the  risk  of  the  steel,"  i.  «.  to  escape 
untimely  death  by  the  operator's  knife. — 318.  StemenUseigminadata, 
**  As  they  are  prostrating  whole  bands  with  the  club."  They  weie 
armed  with  a  club,  after  the  manner  of  Hercules,  with  whom  they 
had  come  to  Latium.— 321.  Usque  dum,  "  As  long  as."  We  have 
given  here  the  reading  of  Jahn  and  Wagner.  Heyne  has  usqme  omR| 
A  form  of  expression  which  Wagner  very  justly  oondemna. 
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325.  Dum  sequeris.  He  had  through  fond  affection  followed  Clytius 
to  the  war.— 326.  Seourus,  '*  No  longer  sohcitoua  ahout,*'  i.  e.  for- 
getting in  death. 

330.  ResiUtant.  Referring  to  the  darts  which  they  hurl  at  iBneas. 
— 334.  Steterunt  quce.  "  (Of  those)  which  once  stood."  They  had 
been  taken  from  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Greeks  on  the  plain  of  Troy. 
Some  MSS.  have  steterinty  which,  though  condemned  by  Heyne,  is 
probably  the  true  reading,  since  it  assigns  a  reason  why  JSneas 
should  a  second  time  rely  upon  them  :  **  Since  they  (once)  stood,"  &c. 

339.  Trajecto  missa  lacerto,  "Straightway  (another)  spear,  hurled 
(by  ^neas),  speeds  its  flight,  the  arm  (of  Alcanor)  being  pierced 
by  it." 

345.  Curibus.  Alluding  to  Cures,  the  old  capital  of  the  Sabines. — 
Clausus.  The  leader  of  the  Sabines  in  the  army  of  Tumus.  The 
Claudian  family  derived  their  descent  from  him.  The  name  is  intro- 
duced here  through  compliment  to  that  powerful  house. — 360.  Boreas 
de  gente  supremA.  "Of  the  lofty  race  of  Boreas."  Servius  cites 
another  explanation  besides  this,  namely,  "  of  the  race  of  Boreas  from 
the  extreme  north."  This,  however,  is  condemned  by  Wagner. — 361. 
Pairia  Ismara.  "Their  Ismarian  native  land."  Ismara  put  for 
Igmaria.  The  reference  is  to  Ismarus,  a  city  and  mountain  of  Thrace. 
These  Thracians  who  are  here  mentioned  were  a  part,  probably,  of 
the  force  that  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks  in 
the  war  of  Troy. 

352.  Accurrit,  "  Runs  up,"  t.  e,  to  the  aid  of  Clausus.  A  much 
better  reading  than  the  common  occurrU,  which  would  denote  oppo- 
sition.— 353.  Aurunccsque  mantis.  Allies  of  Tumus.  Compare  vii. 
723,  seq.— 354.  Mesmpus.  An  ally  of  Tumus.  Compare  vii.  691, 
seq. — Expellere.  "  To  drive  back  (one  another)." — 365.  Limine  in  ipso. 
Referring  to  the  seashore. — 359.  Stant  obnixa  omnia  contra.  "All 
things  stand  struggling  against  one  another."  So  Wagner.  Heyne 
reads  slant  obnixi :  omnia  contra,  and  explains  it  as  follows :  «8Stont 
venti  obnixi ;  omnia  stant  obnixa  contra. 

361.  Pede.    An  old  form  of  the  dative. 

362.  At  parte  ex  ali&,  &c.  The  Arcadian  horse,  that  had  been  sent 
in  advance  from  Pallanteum  (compare  lines  238,  239),  had  crossed 
the  Tiber,  and  attacked  the  Rutulians  in  a  different  quarter,  where  a 
torrent  emptied  into  the  river.  As,  however,  their  horses  could  not 
find  a  firm  foothold,  the  men  dismounted,  and  fought  like  infantry  ; 
but,  being  unaccustomed  to  this  mode  of  warfare,  they  gave  ground. 
Pallas  comes  up  and  rebukes  them. — 363.  Torrens,  Heyne  speaks  of 
this  as  a  torrent  emptying  into  the  sea  ;  but  he  afterward  corrected 
his  error.     The  poet  alludes  to  a  brook,  dry  in  summer. 

370.  Devictaquebella.  "And  the  battles  won  by  you."— 371.  Patrice 
quce  nunc  subU,  &c.  "  Which  now  arises  (in  my  bosom),  emulous  of  a 
father's  praise." — 372.  Fidite  ne  pedibus.  Referring  to  their  flight, 
not  to  their  fighting  on  foot. 

374.  H&c.  "  This  way."  Supply  iji^.— 377.  Maris  magnA  cUmdit, 
&c.  "  The  deep  shuts  us  in  with  its  vast  barrier  of  sea."  Pontus  is 
here  the  main  ocean  ;  tnare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sea  as  opposed  to 
the  land,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sea  near  the  land. — 378.  Trqjam, 
The  Trojan  encampment. 

381.  magno  pondere.  Equivalent  to  magni  ponderis. — 382.  Intorto 
tdo.  The  weapon  was  whirled  around  before  being  cast,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  motion  around  its  own  axis,  and  ensure  its  hitting  the  object 
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at  which  it  was  aimed. — Diacrimlna  cottii,  &c.  ^Wha:«,  along  the 
middle  of  the  hack,  the  spine  parted  the  ribs." — 383.  Be^vtaL 
•*  And  (then)  strives  to  recover." — 384.  Quern  non super.  Sec,  "Him 
(while  thus  employed)  Hisbo  succeeds  not  in  striking  £rom  above." 
Pallas  was  bending  down  in  order  to  extricate  his  spear  from  the 
corpse  of  Lagus*  Hisbo  tries  to  anticipate  him  (the  true  force  of 
oecupcU)  before  he  can  effect  this.— 365.  Ante,  To  be  constraed  with 
e3Dcipit.—d89»  Thalamot  ausum,  &c.  Servius,  quoting  from  Avienus 
and  Alexander  Polyhistor,  informs  us  that,  in  order  to  avoid  his 
father's  wrath,  he  had  fled  to  the  court  of  Tumus. 

391.  Daucia  simillima  proles,  "  Sons  of  Daueus,  most  like  to  one 
another." — 392.  Indiscreta  suis,  &.C.,  t.  e,  the  parents  of  the  twin- 
brothers  were  delighted  at  the  close  resemblance,  and  the  mistakes 
which  it  occasioned. — 394.  Ettandritu  etuis.  So  called  here  because 
Pallas  had  received  it  from  his  father  Euander.  Compare  line  420, 
''telis  Euandri:*— 395.  Te  deoisa  suum  Laridey  &c.  <<Thy  lopped-off 
right  hand,  O  Larides,  seeks  for  thee  its  owner." — 396.  MieanL 
•*  Twitch." — Betractantque,  **  And  try  to  grasp  once  more." 

399.  FugUtUem  prceter.  For  pr(Bterfugientem,^4Q0,  Hoc  tpotiwR, 
tantumque,  &c.  <*  This  proved  for  Ilus  an  interval  (of  safety),  and  so 
long  a  deferring  (of  death)."  We  must  infer  from  these  words  that 
Pallas  subsequently  slew  Ilus,  after  he  had  slain  Rhoetus,  who  came 
between  Ilus  and  the  blow  meant  for  the  latter. 

405.  Optato,  <^To  his  wish."— 406.  Dispersa  immUtU^  Ac,  <«  In- 
troduces amid  the  stubble  the  scattered  fire,"  t.  e,  sets  fire  to  the 
stubble  in  different  quarters.  Some  explain  dispersa  in  this  passage 
with  reference  to  the  fire's  spreading  itself  in  different  directions, 
and  Heyne  also  is  of  this  opinion  ;  but  the  expression  eorreptis  mediis 
shows  that  the  view  which  we  have  taken  is  the  more  correct  one. 
The  fire  at  first  is  kindled  in  various  quarters,  but  finally  the  flames 
all  tend  towards  the  centre. — 407*  Correptis  subito  tnediis,  ^  The  in- 
termediate parts  being  suddenly  seized  upon  (by  the  flames).^ — 408. 
Horrida  acies  Vulcania.  "  The  fearful  battle-line  of  flame.'' 

412.  Seqtie  in  sua  colligit  a/rma,  ''And  covers  himself  with  his 
shield." — 415.  Elatam  in  jugulum,  ''Raised  against  the  other's 
throat." 

417.  Fata  eanens,  "  Predicting  the  future."  He  knew  beforehand, 
too,  the  destiny  that  awaited  his  son. — 418.  Canentia  lumina.  **  His 
aged  eyes."  The  reference  appears  to  be,  properly,  to  the  whitened 
eyelashes  and  eyebrow.— 423.  Tua  quereus.  Referring,  as  Heinrieh 
thinks,  to  an  oak  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  sacred  to 
the  god.  This  was  to  be  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the  foe,  as  an 
offering  to  the  god.    The  explanation  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

426.  Perterrita,  Supply  esse, — 428.  Pugnas  nodumgue  moramqw, 
"  The  knot  and  the  stay  of  the  fight,"  %,  e.  the  one  whose  strenuous 
efforts  most  of  all  upheld  the  fight,  and  delayed  the  victory  of  the 
foe.  A  metaphor  ti^en  from  the  difficulty  found  in  riving  trees  when 
knots  occur. 

432.  Extremi  (Mensent  cunes,  &c,  "  Those  in  the  furthest  rear  press 
upon  the  ranks  (in  front)."  Addensent  is  from  addenseo, — 435.  Qdt. 
"  Unto  both  of  whom."  They  were  both  destined  to  fall,  though  not 
by  each  other's  hands.    Pallas  was  slain  by  Tunms,  Lansiia  by 

439.  Soror  alma.    The  nymph  Jutuma.    (Compare  xiL  139.)    No 
■■»<'»*i  intimation  of  her  presence  has  been  given,  nor  has  any  i 
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tion  been  made  of  her.— 440.  Qui.  "Who,  thereupon,**  t.  e,  on 
receiving  his  sister's  admonition. — 441.  Utvidittociot,  Tumus  had 
been  hitherto  engaged  with  the  forces  that  were  disembai^king.  '  He 
now  flies  to  the  succour  of  those  of  his  followers  who,  in  a  different 
quarter  of  the  fight,  were  hard-pushed  by  Pallas  and  the  Arcadians. 
He  then  directs  his  allies  to  cease  from  the  fight,  and  leave  Pallas  to 
his  single  arm. 

Tempus  deiistere  pugticB,  Supply  inquit. — 4^.  Jpte paverut,  "His 
sire  himself,"  i.e.  Euander. — 444.  jEquore  jusso.  **  From  the  part  of 
the  plain  they  were  ordered  to  quit." — 446.  The  particle  turn  comes 
in  very  awkwardly  here,  and  ought,  very  probably,  to  be  changed  into 
tarn,  qualifying  superba,  which  is  given,  in  fact,  in  some  MSS. — 447* 
ObUqtte  procul,  &c.  "And  eyes  him  all  over  from  afar.'* — 448.  Ty- 
ranni  put  for  regis. 

449.  Spdiis  opimis.  The  expression  has  here  its  proper  force, 
since  the  contest  was  to  be  one  between  leader  and  leader.  Compare 
vi.  856. — 450.  Sorti  pater  cequut,  &c.  **  My  father  is  equally  pre- 
pared for  either  fortune."     Supply  y^ren^  with  sorti. 

452.  Co'it  in.  "  Retreats  to,  and  congeals  about."  They  were 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  young  leader. — 454.  SpeotUd  a6  altd, 
i.  e.  from  some  lofty  ground  or  hill-top. — 456.  Meditantem  in  pradia, 
"  Preparing  for  the  fight,**  i.  e.  by  throwing  up  the  sand  with  his  foot, 
bending  low  his  horns,  &c. — 457.  Contiguum,  **  Within  reach  of.** — 
458.  With  ire  prior  supply  deerent. 

462.  Semineci  «W.  **  From  himself,  (as  yet)  but  half-dead.*' 
Pallas  prays  that  he  may  overcome  Tumu%  and  that  the  latter, 
while  dying,  may  still  retain  life  enough  to  see  his  victor  despml  him 
of  his  arms. — 4^.  Viotorem  ferant.  "  Endure  (to  see)  me  victorious.** 
— 464.  Magnumque  sub  into,  &c.  Hercules  groans  at  his  inability  to 
ward  off  from  the  youth  the  fate  that  is  approaching.— 466.  Natum, 
Hercules. 

472.  Dati  cBvi.  Tumus,  too,  is  destined  soon  to  fkll. — 473.  OouXot 
reficit.    **  Throws  his  eyes  away  from.** 

477.  Atque  mam  clypeiy  &c.  "  And  having  worked  its  way  through 
the  margin  of  the  shield."  This  part  of  the  shield,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  thinner  than  the  rest,  and  therefore  more  easily  penetrable. 
— 478.  Magno  strinxit  de  oorpore.  "It  grazed  a  part  of  the  great  body 
of  Turnus.**    The  part  grazed  was  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

481.  Aspice  num  mage,  &c.  "  See  whether  our  weapon  be  not  the 
more  penetrating  one.^'  The  adjective  penetrabile,  though  passive 
in  form,  is  here  taken  in  an  active  sense. — 482.  Terga.  "  Plates.*' — 
483.  0am  pdlis  totiens,  &c.  "  While  the  bull's  hide,  thrown  around^ 
so  often  encompasses  it,"  i.  e.  and  through  so  many  coverings  of  hide. 

492.  Qual^m  meruit^  PaUanta  remitto.  "  I  send  his  Pallas  back  to 
him  in  such  a  condition  as  he  deserved.'* 

494.  Hand  illi  stabunt  jEne'ia,  &c.  "  His  league  of  hospitality  with 
^neas  shall  cost  him  not  a  little." 

496.  Bapiens  immania  pondera  baltei,  &c.  "  Tearing  away  the 
belt's  enormous  weight,  and  the  horrid  story  impressed  thereon.*' 
The  belt  was  adorned  with  a  representation,  in  embossed  work,  of 
the  DanaidsB  murdering  their  husbands  on  the  bridal  night — 602. 
Et  teroare  modum,  "And  how  to  practise  moderation." — 503. 
Magno  cum  optaverit,  &c.  "  When  Tumus  shall  wish  it  had 
been  purchased  at  a  great  price  that  Pallas  had  been  untouched 
by  him." 
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610.  Certior  (\jiictor,  "  A  surer  informant,**  t.  e.  one  sent  purposely 
to  announce  this  unto  hira. — 511.  Tenui  diicrimine  letL  ^  Are  in 
danger  of  utter  ruin." 

518.  Quo*  educcU  Ufens.  On  this  use  of  the  present,  consult  note 
on  ix.  266. — Ufens.  Compare  vii.  746,  and  viii.  6. — 519.  Infericu  quot 
imtnola,  &c.  This  design  of  the  pious  JSneas,  remarks  Valpy,  and 
his  subsequent  execation  of  it  (xi.  8l,seq.),  by  sending  to  be  sacrificed 
the  eight  captives,  are  told  without  a  word  of  disapprobation.  Yalpy, 
however,  forgets  that  Virgil  is  here  merely  copying  Homeric  usage, 
and  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  readers  among  his  own  countrymen 
would  view  the  matter  in  precisely  the  same  light,  namely,  as  an 
ancient,  though  barbarous  custom. 

522.  IIU  astu  subit.  "  He  adroitly  stoops."— 526.  Talewta.  Car- 
rying with  it,  here,  merely  the  idea  of  weight.— 528.  Non  hie  vertUw, 
"  Turns  not  upon  this,*'  i.  e.  on  my  death. 

532.  Belli  commercia  Tumtu,  &.c.  Referring  to  the  ransoming  or 
exchange  of  prisoners. — 533.  Jam  turn  Pallante  peremto,  **  The  very 
moment  Pallas  was  slain.** — 536.  AppUeat.    ^  Plunges.*' 

63^ ,  Nee  procul  HcBmonides,  &c.  Suipp\y  est  or  venatur.  So  Wag- 
ner. Heyne,  less  correctly,  regards  Ucemonidet ....  quem  congressut, 
&c.,  as  a  change  of  construction  from  the  nominative  to  the  accusative. 
— 541.  Ingenti  umbrA.    *<  With  the  deep  shade  of  death.** 

543.  InstaurarU  odes,  ^  Restore  the  fight,'*  i.  e,  reanimate  the 
Latin  forces,  whom  the  prowess  of  uEneas  had  dispirited. — 644.  Ve- 
nient,  ''Who  had  come."  As  regards  Caeculus  and  Umbro  respective- 
ly, consult  vii.  678, 681 ;  and  760,  «^.— 646.  D^ecerat,  We  have  adopted 
the  punctuation  of  Wagner.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  this : 
Maeas,  after  encountering  Caeculus  and  Umbro  (whom  we  are  to 
suppose  that  he  slew,  although  the  poet  is  silent  on  the  subject), 
proceeds  to  attack  Anxur,  whose  left  arm,  and  the  whole  rim  of  his 
shield,  he  lops  off  with  a  blow.  He  had  just  done  this  when  Tarqui* 
tins  comes  forth  to  meet  him,  incensed  at  the  overthrow  of  Anxur. 
Hence  we  see  the  force  of  the  pluperfect  d^ecerat.  Lines  547,  548, 
and  549  are  parenthetic. 

647.  Vim.  "  ( A  realizing)  power." — 648.  Fortasse.  Heyne  ob- 
jects tofortasse  in  this  passage.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it 
equivalent,  not  to  the  Greek  Itrutt,  but  to  trov. 

552.  lUe.  Referring  to  iBneas. — Beductd  lorieam,  &c  <'His 
spear  having  being  (first)  drawn  back,  (transfixes  and  thus)  encum- 
bers his  corslet  and  the  vast  weight  of  his  shield." 

556.  Super.  For  insuper. — 667.  I^stic.  "  There,"  i.  e.  there,  where 
thou  now  art.  Observe  the  force  of  iste,  as  appearing  in  the  adverb 
derived  from  it. — Non  optima  mater.  **No  dearest  mother."  The 
brutality  of  the  whole  speech  is  only  to  be  tolerated  as  being  a  picture 
of  Homeric  times. 

661.  Prima  agmina.  ''Foremost  leaders."— 662.  Fvlvumque  Co- 
mertem.  "And  Camers,  of  ruddy  locks." — 664.  Ausonidttm.  "Of 
the  sons  of  Ausonia,**  i.  e.  of  the  Ausonians.  Put  for  Ausonidarum, 
and  that  for  Ausonum. — Et  tadtis  regnavit  Amydis.  "(And  who) 
reigned  at."  Heyne  explains  tadtis  by  supposing  the  epithet  to  have 
been  given  to  the  Italian  city  by  Virgil,  from  the  parent  town  in 
Laconia.  Wagner  is  in  favour  of  the  legend  which  makes  the  Italian 
Amyclse  to  have  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of 
the  serpents  that  infested  it. 

667.  Pectoribus.    This  is  added  by  the  poet  because  ^Egseonj  Uke 
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Cacus  and  many  other  monsters,  breathed  forth  fire  from  his  hosom. 
— 668.  Tot  paribus  dipeis  streperet,  i.  e.  stood  in  array  with  fifty  re- 
sounding (or  clashing)  shields. — 669.  Sic.  **  With  the  same  fury." — 
670.  Intepuit.    **  Began  to  grow  warm." 

672.  Longe  gradientem.  **  Advancing  with  long  and  rapid  strides." 
—674.  Ducem,    "  The  charioteer." 

681.  Non  Diomedis  equosy  &c.  The  meaning  of  the  speech  is  this  : 
Thou  seest  arrayed  against  thee  no  Greeks  from  whom  thou  may  est 
escape,  but  those  from  whom  thou  shalt  surely  meet  thy  doom. — Dio- 
media  equos,  &c.  Two  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  from  both  of 
whom  he  with  difficulty  escaped,  are  here  named  unto  ^Eneas  as 
representative  of  the  whole  Grecian  host. 

693.  VancB  umbrcp.  Empty  phantoms,  seen  by  the  steeds,  and  fill- 
ing them  with  affright. — 694.  Ipse  rotis,  &c.  Alluding  ironically  to 
the  manner  of  his  fall. 

698.  Sine,  "  Spare."  In  fact,  however,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  esse 
or  existere,  "  Suffer  this  life  to  continue." — 699.  Dudum,  Compare 
line  681,  seq, — 601.  Pectus,  The  addition  of  this  term  after  latebrcu 
animcB  has  given  off'ence  to  many  critics,  from  its  appearing  to  them 
a  species  of  redundancy.  Hence  Wakefield  {ad  Lucret,  i.  416)  thinks 
that  we  ought  to  read,  "  Turn  latebras  animcBy  sectas  mucrone,  recludit,*' 
F.  Jacobs,  on  the  other  hand,  {ad  LucU,  ^tn.  139.)  conjectures  |>e»i- 
tus  for  pectus.  Compare  xii.  369.  The  best  explanation,  however,  is 
given  by  C.  G.  Jacobs  {Disquis,  Virg,  pt.  i.  p.  13),  who  places  a  conmia 
nfter  turn,  and  regards  Uxtebras  anitncB  as  in  apposition  with  pectus,  not 
pectus  with  it. 

606.  Junonetn  interea,  &c.  Matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  crisis, 
that  ^neas  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  soon  come  up  and 
engaged  in  combat  with  Turnus.  This  meeting,  however,  the  order 
of  things  required  should  be  still  deferred  for  a  season,  and  therefore 
tlie  intervention  of  the  gods  has  to  be  employed  by  the  poet  in  imita- 
tion of  his  great  prototype  Homer. — 608.  Ut  rebare,  &c.  Spoken 
ironically. — 609.  Non  vivida  bello  dextra  Tiris,  "  The  men  themselves 
possess  not  a  right  hand  all  alive  for  war."  The  irony  here  is  per- 
ceptible enough.  It  was  the  valour  of  the  Trojan  leader,  iu  fact,  not 
the  intervention  of  Venus,  that  had  restored  the  fight. 

611.  0  pulcherrime  conjux.  The  language  of  artful  banishment. — 
612.  JEgram.  "  Her  that  is  sick  at  heart,"  i.  e,  me,  already  a  prey 
to  anguish. — Tristia  dicta,  "  Harsh  mandates."  Observe  the  force 
of  tristia,  as  indicating  mandates  that  make  her  sad  indeed. — 613.  Si 
mihi  vis  in  amore/oret,  *'  If  I  had  that  same  hold  on  thy  afi^ections." 
—  614.  Namque.    "  Assuredly."     Bothe  reads  nempe  from  two  MSS, 

617.  Nunc  pereatf  &c,  "  Now  he  must  perish,"  &c.  This  is  said 
with  a  feeling  of  strong  indignation. — 618.  NostrA  origine,  A  general 
allusion  to  the  divine  origin  of  Turnus,  not  to  any  particular  descent 
from  Juno  herself. — 619.  PUumnusque  Uli,  &c.  **  For  Pilunmus  is  his 
ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree."  Compare  line  76,  and  ix.  4.  PtZtim- 
V usque,  equivalent  to  naw  PUumnus,  (Wagner,  Qucest.  Virg,  xxxv. 
6.) 

621.  Cui  rex  cetherii,  &c.  Juno  is  anxious  to  save  Turnus  alto- 
gether from  death.  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand,  only  permits  hia 
d<3Stined  end  to  be  deferred  for  a  season. — 622.  Tempusque,  ^  And  a 
respite." — 623.  Meque  hoe  ita  ponere  sentis,  **  And  (if)  thy  meaning 
be  that  I  should  so  dispose  the  event." — 626.  Vacat,  For  lieei. 
Supply  tni/ii.— 626.  Venia,   **  Concession  (on  my  part)." 
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628.  Quid  M  qtuB  wee  gravarii  &c  "  What  if  tbat  &Toiir  wbieh 
thoa  deciinest  to  grant  in  express  words,  thou  wast  to  extend  mito  me 
in  heart  and  will !"  Juno  artfdllj  put  this  question  to  him  under  the 
guise  of  sorrow. 

629.  HcBc  vita.  **  This  life  (for  which  I  am  now  interq^ding)."— 
630.  Aut  ego  veri  tana  feror.  ''Or  I  am  mistaken  in  the  trw^" 
Literally,  *'  or  I  am  borne  along  a  visionary  one  in  respect  of  the 
truth.'* — 631.  Quod  ut  OpoHuty  &c  '^  As  far  as  which  is  concerned, 
O  would  that  I  may  rather  be  the  sport  of  groundless  fears^  and  that 
thou,  who  art  able  so  to  do,  mayest  alter  thy  purpose  for  the  better  f 
Literally,  ^  roayest  bend  back  again  the  things  begun  by  thee,**  &c 

636.  NuU  card,  t.  e.  formed  out  of  a  cloud.— 638.  Tdis.  For  orsnt 
generally.— Jt(6a«^.  «And  crested  helmet."— 641.  MorU  obkL 
**  After  death  has  been  encountered." — 642.  Aut  qua  tommku  Equi- 
valent to  aut  qualia  tunt  ea  tomnia^  qua, 

644.  Virum.     Tumus. 

649.  Thalamot  pactot,  ^  Thy  plighted  nuptials."— 652.  Neofim 
tidety  &c.,  i.  e,  nor  sees  that  his  exultation  is  altogether  groundless. 

653.  Forte  ratia  eeltij  &c  The  shore  was  high,  and  the  ship  was 
moored  close  to  it,  with  a  platform  and  ladders  connecting  the  two, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  troops  on  board  had  been  disembarked. — 
655.  Rex  Onnius,  A  prince  or  leading  man  from  Clusium,  under  the 
orders,  however,  of  Massicus.  This  latter  would  i4>pear  to  have  been 
the  true  sovereign  or  Lucumo  of  the  place.  Compare  line  166. — 658. 
Extuperatque  morat,    ''  And  surmounts  all  obstacles." 

659.  Proram,  The  vessel  was  moored  with  her  prow  nearest  the 
shore,  contrary  to  the  more  usual  custom. — 660.  Rmoluta  per  ctqmm, 
*'  Through  the  ebbing  tide."— 663.  Turn  levis  haud  uUra^  &c  In  this 
line,  and  the  three  that  follow  after,  we  have  adopted  the  arrange- 
roent  first  conjectured  by  Brunck^  and  afterward  confirmed  by  two 
very  early  Paris  MSS. 

668.  Tanton  erimine,  **  So  foul  an  imputation  on  my  character," 
t.  e.  as  that  of  deserting  in  battle.  Tanton  is  here  a  more  correct 
form  than  tanton^,  the  reading  of  the  common  text.  Ck>nsult  note  on 
iii.  296. — 669.  Expendere.  Supply  uu  before  this  infinitive. — 670. 
Quemve.  ''Or  with  what  character."  Quern  is  here  equivalent  to 
qualem.^6^2.  Quid  manus  ilia  Ttrum,  "What  will  that  band  of 
warriors  (say  of  me)!"  Supply  dicet, — 673.  Qifosn^.  Equivalent  here^ 
in  the  beginning  of  a  clause,  to  eotne,^6J4.  Et  nuno.  "  Even  now." 

677*  Volent  vot  Turnus  adoro,  "  I,  Tumus,  earnestly  entreat  this 
of  you." — 678.  The  term  Syrtis  is  here  used  generally  for  any  quick- 
sand, and  contains  no  special  reference  to  the  Syrtes  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. — 679.  Corucia  fatna.  All  fame  is  said  to  be  "  consciotta"  of 
that  respecting  which  it  announces  or  disseminates  anything. 

683.  Fluctihus  anjaciat  mediis.  The  more  prosaic  expression  would 
be,  "  an  sese  in  medics  fluctus  injidat" — 684.  Iterum  te  reddat.  Equi- 
valent to  iterum  irruat, — 686.  Animo  misercUa,  So  Wagner,  instead 
of  animi  mM^mto,  the  lection  of  Heyne  and  others. — 688.  liauni  ad 
urbem,  Ardea  his  capital.  Compare  vii.  412. — 687.  ^ttu  seoumdo. 
The  tide  would  cArry  his  vessel  gradually  to  the  land. 

691.  TyrrhencB  aciet.  Under  Uie  command  of  Tarchon. — 698.  Sed 
Latagum,  &c.  "  But  Latagus  he  anticipates  by  a  blow  on  the  mouth, 
and  confronting  face,  with  a  stone,"  &c.  Observe  the  double  aoeu- 
sative  with  occupaty  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom. — 699.  VckH 
$egnem,    ^  To  roll  (on  the  ground)  inactive  (for  the  fight)/'  t.  «.  in- 
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capable,  by  reason  of  his  wounded  limb,  of  taking  any  actiye  part  in 
the  conflict. 

703.  ^qualem.  "The  equal  in  age."— CTn/t  quern  node,  &c., 
i,  e,  Theano  brought  him  forth  to  Amycus  on  the  same  night  that 
Hecuba  bore  Paris  to  Priam. — 705.  Cissets  praegnans  face.  Consult 
note  on  vii.  319,  seq.  The  common  text  has  **  Cis$et8  regina  Parim 
creat :  urbepatemd"  for  which  we  have  substituted,  with  Heyne  and 
Wagner,  the  elegant  emendation  of  Bentley. — 706.  Iqnarum.  **  Un- 
known."    Taken  here  in  a  passive  sense,  imd  equivalent  to  ignotwm. 

707.  Ao  velut  ille,  &c.  lUe  is  here  peculiarly  emphatic,  and  de- 
notes some  wild  animal  that  has  been  previously  well-known  for  its 
ravages.  The  same  idea  is  followed  out  in  muUot  annos,  &c. — 709. 
MtUtotque  palus,  &c.  "  And  (that  one  which)  the  Laurentian  fen 
(has)  for  many  (sheltered)."  We  have  given  que  here  the  force  of 
a  iUe  quern,  or,  rather,  have  supplied  the  ellipsis  in  this  way.  So 
Wagner. — Palus  Laurentia,  A  marshy  tract  near  Laurentum.  The 
whole  Laurentine  territory,  in  fact,  was  more  or  less  of  this  character, 
and,  therefore,  a  favourite  region  for  wild  boars. — StMi  arundineA, 
For  the  simple  arundine, 

711.  ^  inhorruib  annos,  ''And  hath  raised  the  bristles  on  its 
shoulders." — 712.  Nee  euiquam  irasci,  &c.  '^  Nor  has  any  one  cou- 
rage to  oppose  him  fiercely  or  draw  nearer."  Supply  ed  with  virtui, 
—714.  OunctcUur,  **  Turns  deliberately."— 716.  JustcB  quibus  est  Me- 
zentius  tree,  &c.  "  Not  one  of  those  unto  whom  Mezentius  is  a  cause 
of  just  resentment,  has  the  courage,"  &c. 

720.  Grains  homo,  Corythus  was  an  old  Pelasgic  city. — 722.  PaetcB 
conjugis  astro,  ''The  purple  cloak  (that  had  been  woven  by  the 
hands)  of  his  betrothed  bride." 

725.  Surgentem  in  comua  cervum,  "  Conspicuous  for  stately  horns." 
— 727*  Lavit,  The  present,  from  the  old  stem-form  lavo,  'ire,  of  the 
third  conjugation. 

731.  Infracta,  Equivalent  merely  to  the  simple  firaota.  The  re- 
ference is  to  a  spear,  the  head  of  which  has  been  broken  off  by  the 
violence  of  the  blow  and  the  weight  of  the  handle. — 733.  Ckeeum 
vulnus.  "  A  wound  unseen  (by  him),"  t.  e.  a  wound  in  the  back. — 
734.  Obvius  adversoaue  oceurrit,  &c.  "  (After  this),  meeting  him  (in 
front),  he  rushed  full  against  him,  and  engaged  (with  him)  man  to 
man,"  &c.  Mezentius,  disdaining  to  take  the  life  of  Orodes  by  un- 
fair means,  merely  retards  his  retreat  by  wounding  him  in  the  back, 
and  then,  getting  in  advance  of  him,  confronts  and  sUys  him  fairly. 
—736.  Nixus  et  hastd.    Supply  aU, 

738.  Secuti  must  be  joined  in  construction  with  eondcunarU,  not 
with  pcsana, 

741.  Prospectant.  "Awaits." — Eadem  area  tendns,  i,e.  shall  lie 
stretched  in  death  on  these  same  fields. — 743.  De  me  divum  pater, 
&c.  Spoken  ironically,  and  in  contempt  of  the  gods.  Compare 
verse  773,  and  vii.  684. 

747.  Ccedicus  Alcathoum,  &c.  In  this  enumeration  of  slayers  and 
slain,  the  Latin  names  appear  to  indicate  Latins,  the  Greek  names 
Trojans. — ^b4.  LongefaUetUe  sagittA.    Consult  note  on  ix.  572. 

756.  Ruebant.  For  eaddtmt. — 758.  Iram  inanem,  "  The  fruitless 
wrath,"  i.  e.  wrath  leading  to  no  important  consequences,  and  there- 
fore altogether  unavailing. — 763.  Mcignus  Orion,  &c.  Alluding  to 
the  giant  size  of  the  fabled  Orion,  and  his  wading  through  the  midst 
of  the  seas.— 764.   Medii  per  mamma  Nerei,  &c    "Through  the 
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deepest  waters  of  mid-ocean."  Consult,  as  regards  the  pecoliar 
force  of  $tagna  here,  the  note  on  L  126. — Nerei,  Nerens,  by  meto- 
nymy, for  the  ocean. — 766.  Avt  nLmmia  rtfertnsy  &c.,  i.  e,  bearing  it 
away  to  answer  as  a  dub. — 767-  Ingrediturque  tolo,  &c.  Repeated 
from  iv.  177. 

770.  Imperterritiu.  Qaintilian  (i.  5,  65)  condemns  this  species  of 
compoond,  where  one  preposition  (per)  is  intensive,  and  another  (in) 
exerts  a  directly  opposite  force.  But  consult  Spalding's  note  cm  the 
passage. — 771.  3Iol€  tu&  dot.  ^Stands  firm  in  his  own  vastness  of 
frame." — 773.  Dexlra,  mihi  deus,  &c.  "  Let  now  this  right  hand,  a 
very  god  fur  me,  and  this  missive  weapon  which  I  am  poising,  lend 
their  aid."  Mezentius,  a  contenmer  of  the  gods,  invokes  hu  own 
right  hand  and  his  own  spear  to  aid  him,  in  place  of  a  deity. 

774.  Voteo  prcedonis  eorpore  raptxi^  &c.  "  I  vow  thee  thyself,  my 
Lausus,  arrayed  in  the  spoils  torn  from  the  body  of  the  robber,  as  a 
trophy  of  ^neas,"  t.  «.  as  a  trophy  of  thy  father's  victory  over 
^neas.  It  was  customary  to  vow,  and  consecrate  in  fulfilment  of 
such  vow,  a  trophy  of  victory  unto  some  one  of  the  goda.  Mezentius, 
however,  would  seem  from  these  words  to  vow  a  trophy  to  his  own 
prowess,  and  to  make  that  trophy  a  Uving  one  in  the  person  of  his 
own  son. 

777*  Proculqtu  egregium,  &c.  The  spear  of  Mezentius  glances  off 
from  the  shield  of  iEneas,  and  wounds  Antores. — 779.  Mimu. 
"  Having  come."  Equivalent  merely  to  profectvs,  as  Servius  re- 
marks.— 781.  Alieno  tulnere,    **  By  a  wound  intended  for  another." 

763.  Per  orbem  cere  cavum  triflid.  **  Through  the  hollow  orb  of 
triple  brass."  The  shield  of  Mezentius  had  seven  layers  :  three  of 
brass,  one  of  thick-quilted  linen,  and  three  of  bull's  hide. — 784.  Per 
linea  terga.  For  per  linevm  UgumentHm. — Triimsque  intextum  taurii 
opus.  **  And  through  the  work  formed  of  three  bull's  hides  folded 
one  upon  the  other."  Literally,  **  the  work  hiterwoven  with  three 
bull's  hides."— 786.  Sed  tiret  haud  pertulit.  **  But  it  did  not  carry 
with  it  its  force  throughout."  t.  e.  it  had  spent  its  force  in  passing 
through  the  shield,  and  therefore  did  not  inflict  a  mortal  wound. 

791.  Mortis  durce  casum,  **  The  catastrophe  of  thy  hard  fate." 
The  expression  mortis  durcB  refers,  as  Donatus  correctly  remarks,  to 
his  early  death. — 792.  Si  quafdem,  &c.  *'  If  any  future  age  is  to 
give  credit  to  so  noble  an  act."  We  have  referred  tanto  operi,  with 
Heyne,  to  the  filial  piety  of  Lausus,  so  nobly  exerted  on  the  present 
occasion  in  behalf  of  his  wounded  parent. — 794.  lUe,  Mezentius. — 
Et  intUUis.  '*  Both  useless  (for  the  fight)."  Supply  pugnw. — Inqne 
ligatus.  A  tmesis  for  iUigatusque,  '*  And  fastened  (to  his  opponent's 
spear)."    Supply  hastae,  and  compare  line  785. 

796.  Seseque  immiscuU  armis.  *'  And  flung  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  encounter,"  i.  e.  between  ^neas  and  his  parent. — 797-  Jcmque 
assurgentis  dextrA.,  &c.  *^  And  encountered  the  sword  of  .£neas,  when 
now  in  the  very  act  of  rising  with  his  right  hand  and  bringing  (down) 
a  blow,"  i.  e.  when  in  the  very  act  of  raising  his  right  hand  in  order 
to  inflict  a  heavier  blow  on  the  retreating  Mezentius. — 798.  Iptumque 
morando  tustinuit,  ^And  retarding  (his  onward  movement),  sns> 
tained  (for  a  while)  the  shock  of  the  hero  himself." 

805.  TtOA  ame,  <<  Beneath  some  sheltering  covert." — 806.  Avi 
amnis  ripis,  &c.  **  Either  under  the  (hollow)  banks  of  some  river, 
or  the  arching  roof  of  some  tall  rock,"  i.  e,  some  cavern  in  the  rock. 
—808.  Exereere  dim.    *^  To  pursue  the  laboun  of  the  day."— 809. 
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Dwnn  detonet  omnU.  *'  Until  it  cease  entirely  from  thundering/'  «.  e. 
"  until  it  spend  its  fiiry."    So  Wagner. 

815.  Legunt,  "  Collect."  Their  task  being  finished,  they  collect 
the  threads  of  his  existence  before  breaking  them. — 818.  MoUi  auro, 
**  With  flexile  threads  of  gold."  The  tunic  was  woven  throughout 
with  threads  of  gold,  not  merely  embroidered. — 819.  Sinum,  ''Its 
bosom,"  «.  e.  the  bosom  of  the  tunic. — 824.  PatricB  pietcUis  imago,  «.  e. 
the  filial  piety  of  Lausus,  so  conspicuous  in  this  his  early  death 
in  defence  of  a  father.  iEneas  thinks  of  his  own  son  Ascanius,  as  he 
gazes  on  the  son  of  Mezentius. 

825.  Pro  laudUms  istis, «.  e,  commensurate  with  that  merit  displayed 
by  thee  in  the  defence  of  a  father,  and  in  exposing  thy  own  life  to 
save  his.— 827.  Habe,  "  Keep."  iEneas  will  not  despoil  him  of  his 
arms.  It  was  regarded  as  a  high  mark  of  honour  for  a  victor  to 
allow  the  vanquished  to  remain  undespoiled  of  his  arms. — Parentum 
manibus  et  oineri,  i.  e,  to  thy  paternal  and  ancestral  cemetery. — 828. 
Si  qiM  est  ea  cura,  i.  e.  if  thou  carest  aught  for  that. — 831.  Socios, 
The  followers  of  Lausus. — SuUevat,  iEneas  raises  his  fallen  foe 
with  his  own  hands. — 832.  De  more.  Referring  to  the  Etrurian  mode 
of  arranging  the  hair,  as  shown  by  vases  and  monuments. 

834.  Vulnera  siocabat  lymphisy  i.  e.  was  stanching  the  bleeding  by 
the  application  of  cold  water. — 835.  Procid,  '*  At  some  distance." 
Used  in  a  similar  sense  in  Eclogue  vi.  16.— 838.  CoUafovet,  '*  Eases 
his  neck  (by  leaning)." — Fwus  propexam,  &c.  **  Having  his  flowing 
beard  hanging  down  upon  his  breast." 

841.  Super  arma.  /'On  his  shield."— 844.  CanUiem,  ^' His  hoary 
locks." — 849.  Nunc  misero  mihi,  &c.  "  Now,  at  length,  is  exile  fraught 
with  wo  for  me,  unhappy  one." — 862.  Ob  invidiam.  "For  odious 
misdeeds."    Literally,  **  through  odium." 

853.  Debueram.  "  Had  I  owed."  Equivalent  to  si  (2e6e6am.— 856. 
Simid.  To  be  joined  in  construction  with  dicens. — In  csgrum  femur. 
"On  his  enfeebled  thigh." — 857.  Et  quamquam  vis,  &c.  "And 
although  his  present  strength  retards  him  by  reason  of  the  deep 
wound,"  i.  e.  his  loss  of  strength  occasioned  by  the  wound  which 
iEneas  had  inflicted.    Heyne  makes  vis  equivalent  here  to  vis  ademta. 

861.  Bhcebe.  Imitated  from  Homer  {11.  viii.  184,  seq.,  and  xx.  199, 
seq.) — 863.  Lausi  ddorum.  "  Of  my  sorrows  for  Lausus." — 867.  Cl)»- 
swsta.  "  Accustomed  (to  the  seat)." 

870.  ^stuat  uno  in  corde,  "  Boil  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  his 
heart."  We  have  given  uno,  with  Heyne  and  Wagner,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  best  MSS.  Brunck  and  others,  however,  prefer  imo. — 
872.  Et  Furiis  agitatus  amor,  &c.  This  line  is  probably  interpolated 
here  from  xii.  668.    It  is  omitted  in  many  MSS. 

874.  Enim.  Equivalent  to  enimvero  or  utique. — 876.  Ineipicu, 
"Begin."  Heyne  and  Wagner  place,  the  former  a  comma  after 
Apollo  in  the  preceding  line,  the  latter  a  mark  of  exclamation,  and 
connecting  that  line,  in  this  manner,  with  indpias  oonferre  manum^ 
supply  ut  before  inoipias.    This,  however,  appears  to  want  spirit. 

879.  Perdere.  Supply  me. — 880.  Nee  divum  parcimus  uUi,  i.  e.  nor 
do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  intend  to  spare  thee,  whatsoever  one  of  the 
gods  thou  mayest  invoke.  The  idea  of  sparing  is  transferred,  by  a 
poetic  idiom,  from  the  individual  himself  to  the  god  whom  he 
invokes  to  come  unto  his  aid.  This  appears  to  be  the  simplest  ex- 
planation of  the  passage. 

881.  Desine.  This  refers  back  to  terres.^8M.  Sustin^.    "  Sustains 

Dd 
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their  shock.''  Umbo  token,  bj  sjmeedodie,  for  tlw  whole  alucU.— 
S85.  Z.CF n>tf  eqmilarit  im  orhes.  **  He  galloped  in  circlo  towsxtb  the 
lelL"  He  kept  cootmoallj  moTing  aroand  to  the  left,  tint  W  ■df^t 
jvaeh  ^'EDeas's  right  aide,  which  was  oneoTered  bj  hia  dueld ;  bai 
tibe  Trujan  kept  tamiDg  as  he  tamed,  aad  eonstaiitlj  iafterpaaiBg  In 
shield,  or,  in  other  words,  taming  his  left  aide  towards  kim. — 07. 
Slwam.  "  Forest  of  speaxs."  Sopplj  kadarwm.  ReliaTng  to  the 
spears  sticking  in  his  shield. — 889.  Prngua  tat^va.  Hiwwrlf  on  foot ; 
JAexeutios  moon  ted. — 894.  Impiicat.  **  Keeps  him  down." — Ejeetofti 
imemmi/it  c^rmuus  armo.  **  And,  falling  forwud,  lies  with  his  shonldtr 
npon  his  dismounted  rider."  Efeoto  is  the  daiiTe.  Literally,  ''ft^ 
hira  tlirown  oat  (of  hia  seat),"  and  reiiers  to  MezentiaB. — c'l  asii 
Falling  head- foremost.  Henee  the  term  is  aometixnes  j^iplied  to 
Inmblers,  and  dancers  oa  the  tight  rt^te,  &c  Serrina:  "Ctwium 
didtmr,  qui  cadit  in/aeiamj  qman  im  earn  partem  qui,  oermmmt/* 

895.  lacemdunt  coduwn,  <<  Fill  the  skj  £sr  and  wide."  A 
taken  from  things  that  emit  a  brilliant  light,  and  are  therelcve  '\ 
from  afar. — 898.  Ut,  amrat  gmspidnu,  &c.  *^  As  soon  as^  InoirTfg  op. 
ward  to  the  air,  he  drank  in  the  bearen  (with  his  ejes),  and  regained 
his  oonscioosness." 

902.  HcK  fadera.  ^  Saeh  an  agreement  aa  this,",  i.  e.  that  Aoa 
wast  to  spare  his  life. — 993.  Per,  n  qua  ed,  &&  Concemi^  this  eon- 
atmetion,  consalt  note  on  W.  314.-905.  D^emde.  ^  Ward  off  bm. 
me."— 907.  JnguU.  Poetic,  for  sa  >^aai.— 908.  {^adoatifw  mk- 
wuMM,  but.  Construe  as  follows:  '^ difiuadUque amimam  (onn)  €rwon 
mmdamti  im  omia." 
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1.  Oceamum  imtereoy  &c.  The  eleventh  book  opens  with  the  i 
allter  Mezentius  had  be^i  slain.  No  mention  is  nuuie  of  the  resolt  <2 
the  battle.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred,  however,  that  the  RatolJan^ 
and  Latins,  disheartened  by  the  absence  of  Tumos  and  the  fidl  of 
Mezentius,  were  repulsed  by  the  Trojans  and  their  allies. — ^2.  Sodk. 
Referring  to  both  Trojans  and  Etrurians. — 3.  Prwd/ntamL  '^  Strongly 
urge  him." — Fmnere.  *^  By  the  shiughter  among  lus  friends."  The 
reference  is  particularly  to  Pallas. — 4.  Primo  Eoa,    Compai«  in.  588. 

6.  Imduitque.  **  And  puts  upon  it." — 9.  Trmmoa.  Bqaivalenl  to 
fraOa.  The  reference  is  to  the  spears  hurled  by  HeBentioa,  in  his 
combat  with  .^neas  (x.  882). — 10.  8imiAT<B.  Supply /MVts,  Tho  left 
side  of  the  oak. — 1 1.  Atqu^  enagm  eoUoy  &e.  ^  And  saqtends  ttVD.  tiie 
neck  the  ivory-hilted  sword,"  i.  e,  fhim  that  part  of  the  annosr 
which  formed  the  neck  of  the  6gare. 

12.  Tegebat,  Equivalent  to  emrtmwidahat^—lb,  Rtge  n^wiow  Al- 
luding to  Mezentius,  not  to  Tumus. — 16.  Hie  eA.  ^  Is  hese  befoie 
you."  Alluding  to  the  trophy. — 17-  iZtf^na.  TAtinna. — 18.  lV«s- 
mU,  ''  Anticipate."  He  wishes  them  to  be  the  first  to  strike  a  Uow 
at  the  capital  of  Latinus. — 19.  Igmarot  impediat.  **  Maj  detam  ywi, 
UDorant  of  what  is  about  to  be  done." — VeOen  mgma  admamd. 
^Shall  permit  us  to  pluck  up  the  standards,"  t. «.  shall  allow  m  by 
favourable  auspices.  The  poet  here  alludes  to  H««[mh^  pwrnt 
Before  marching,  the  aaq»iee6  were  always  taken,  and  if  fhuim 
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favourable,  the  standards  were  plucked  up  irom  the  ground,  they 
having  been  previously  fixed  in  the  earth  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
encampment. — 21.  Segnesve  metu  sententia  tardet.  *'  Or  lest  any  delibe- 
rations, arising  from  timidity,  retard  you,  slow  of  movement,"  i  «. 
retard  fmd  make  you  slow  of  movement. 

22.  Socios  inhumataqtie  corpora.  *'The  unburied  bodies  of  our 
friends."  A  hendiadys,  for  sooiorum  inhumoUa  corpora, — 25.  Heme 
jxjUriam.  "  This  (new)  native  country." — 28.  AbtUdit  atra  dies^  &c. 
Compare  vi.  429. 

29.  Ad  limina.  <<To  the  threshold  of  his  fortified  station,"  i.  e. 
New  Troy. — 31.  Parrhasio.  For  Arcadi,  The  Parrhasii,  strictly 
speaking,  formed  merely  a  part  of  the  Arcadian  population,  and  were 
situate  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  countiy. — 33.  Turn.  ^  On 
this  occasion." — 34.  Circum,  Supply  erani. — 35.  Crinem  kIuUb,  Con- 
sult note  on  iii.  65. 

36.  Ut  vero  JEneat,  &c  The  lines  from  30  to  35  inclusive  are 
parenthetic— 39.  Caput  fidtum,  "  The  supported  head." — 40.  Letiitu 
jpec^ore,  ^  In  his  smooth  breast."  Lem  is  here  employed  to  designate 
the  bosom  of  a  very  young  man. 

45.  Promvssa,  We  must  suppose  iEneas  to  have  made  these,  since 
they  are  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  previous  part  of  the  poem.— 
47.  In  magnum  imperium.  Equivalent  to  ad  magnum  imperium  acqui- 
rendum. — 48.  Cum  dura,  &c.  **  That  our  battles  would  be  witli  a 
warlike  nation." — 49.  Mvltum  must  be  joined  in  construction  with 
inani,  not  with  captut. — 51  Et  nU  jam  codedibus,  &c.  The  living, 
remarks  Valpy,  are  subject  to  the  gods  above  ;  the  dead,  to  the  gods 
beneath. 

55.  HcBc  mea  magna  fides?  "  (Is)  this  my  boasted  confidence  (in 
thy  safe  return)  I" — Pudendis  vulneribus,  i.  e,  wounds  on  the  back. — 
56.  Nee  sospite  dirum^  &c.  *'  Nor  shalt  thou,  (though)  a  father,  thy 
son  having  been  saved  (by  a  disgraceful  flight),  wish  a  dire  death 
(for  him),"  i.  e.  nor  wilt  thou  be  compelled,  despite  the  dictates  of 
paternal  affection,  to  utter  imprecations  against  thy  son  for  having 
tarnished  his  fair  fame  by  disgraceful  flight. 

59.  Hobo  ubi  deflevU,  *'  When  with  these  words  he  had  ceased  from 
weeping."— 66.  Obtentu  frondis.  "  By  leafy  boughs  stretched  over." 

77.  Armras.  "  About  to  blaze  (on  the  funeral  pile). "—78.  Laurentis 
preemia  pugnce,  i,  e.  won  in  the  recent  conflict  with  the  Rutulians  and 
Latins. — 80.  Equo$,  These,  also,  were  destined  to  be  sacrificed,  along 
with  the  human  victims  mentioned  in  the  succeeding  line.*— 81. 
Vinxerat  d,  &.C,  Compare  x.  518,  «^.— 82.  Cceto  sanguine.  **  With 
the  blood  of  these  slaughtered." — 83.  InduJtosque  jubet  truneos,  &c. 
These  were  portable  trophies,  each  having  attached  to  it  the  name  of 
the  foe  to  whom  the  arms  had  belonged.— 87.  Stemitur  et,  &c.  "  And 
(now  again),  having  flung  himself  headlong  with  his  whole  body,  he 
lies  prostrate  on  the  ground."     Terras  for  in  terram, 

89.  Positis  insignibus.  **  Its  trappings  being  laid  aside." — 90.  It 
lacrimans.  So,  in  Homer  {11.  xvii.  426,  seqq.),  the  horses  of  Achilles 
are  represented  weeping.— 91.  Nam  cetera  Tumus,  &c.  In  x.  496, 
seq.,  mention  is  merely  made  of  the  belt  of  Pallas,  as  having  been 
borne  away  by  Tumus,  and  nothing  is  said  of  any  other  spoils  taken 
from  the  youth.— 96.  Alias  ad  lacrimas.  "  Unto  tears  for  others," 
«.  e.  in  order  to  perform  umilar  duties  over  others  who  had  fallen. 

101.  Velatircmis  olece.  Consult  note  on  vii.  l5i.^Veniam.  "A 
favour."— 103.  Bedderet.  Supply  ^neM.— 105.  Hospitibus  quondam, 
J)d2 
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&c.  The  whole  Latin  people  are  here  pat  in  place  of  thor  king 
himself. — 107*  Pro$equUur,    Equivalent  to  concUmat. 

109.  Qui.  ^  In  that  you."  Observe  here  the  force  of  the  relatiTe 
with  the  subjunctive. — 110.  Pacem  me  oratit,  *'  Do  yon  ask  peace  of 
me  V*  Observe  the  double  accusative  with  the  verb  of  asking.— 
^Exanimit.  From  exanimut. — 112.  Neo  vmi.  ''Nor  would  I  bive 
come."  Poetic  usage,  for  nee  venistem, — 113.  Rex.  ^  Your  king.'' 
Latinus. — Nostra  hcapUia.  **  The  league  of  hospitality  which  he  £id 
formed  with  ua."— 118.  Vixet,  "  That  one  of  us  would  have  lived," 
t.  e.  would  have  survived  the  conflict  Vixet,  by  syncope,  for  vixitset. 

120.  Obstupuere  sUerUes.  They  were  astonished  to  find  ^neas  so 
diffei*ent  a  person  from  the  haughty  foe  whom  they  had  expected  to 
see. — 122.  Odiis  et  crimiTte.  ''From  feelings  of  ha^«d,  and  by  many 
an  accusation."  Otmin«,  equivalent  to  criminatione, — 124.  Ona  refert, 
"Speaks."     Literally,  "utters  (words)  begun." 

126.  JustitlcBne  print  mirer,  &c.  "  Shall  I  admire  (thee)  more  for 
thy  justice,  or  for  thy  labours  in  war  1"  Miror  here  takes  the  geni- 
tive of  that  for  which  one  is  to  be  admired,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
idiom. — 130.  FcUalet  murorum  molet,  %.  e.  the  walls  destined  for  thee 
by  the  fates. — 131.  Saxaque  mbvectctre,  &c.  "  And  to  bear  on  our 
shoulders  the  stones  of  Troy,"  i,  e,  the  stones  that  shall  go  to  form  the 
city  of  New  Troy. 

133.  Bis  senos  pepigere  dies,  "  They  concluded  (an  armistice)  for 
twice  six  days."  With  pepigere  supply  foedus.  —  Pace  sequettrL 
"  During  the  continuance  of  the  truce."  In  a  litigation,  observes 
Valpy,  tlie  term  sequester  is  applied  to  a  person  into  whose  hands  the 
subject  in  controversy  is,  by  consent,  deposited  ;  hence,  to  any  inter- 
mediate act,  as  to  the  cessation  of  arms,  during  which  the  cmitending 
parties  are  in  a  state  of  security. — 137.  Olentem  cedrum,  *'The 
scented  juniper."     Consult  note  on  vii.  13. 

141.  Quce  modo  rictorem,  &c  "  (Rumour),  which  but  a  moment 
before  brought  the  tidings  that  Pallas  was  victorious  in  Latium."— 
143.  Rapuere.  Observe  the  change  from  the  historical  infinitive 
mere  to  the  perfect  rapuere,  and  the  rapidity  of  action  indicated  by 
the  latter  tense. — 144.  Discriminat,  "  Illumes."  Literally^  "marks 
out,"  equivalent  to  discemifadt. 

145.  Contra  vfiniens,  "Coming  in  the  opposite  direction.''-^147. 
Inoendunt,  Consult  note  on  x.  895. — 148.  Potts  est.  For  potest.  Com- 
pare iii.  671. 

152.  Petenti,  Supply  mihi.  We  have  adopted  this  reading,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Servius,  and  which  obviates  all  the  difficulty  of  the 
ordinary  lection  parenti. 

166.  PrimUicB  jweenis  misercB  !  "  Ah,  unhappy  first-fruits  of  youth- 
ful valour  I"  Juvenis  for  juvenilis  virtutis. — BeUi  propinquu  "Of  a 
war  near  at  hand."  This  made  the  blow  so  much  heavier,  that  he 
fell  so  near  to  his  own  home. — 160.  Vi'Oendo  vid  meafata,  i.  e,  I  have 
violated  the  rules  of  fate  by  surviving  my  own  son. — 161.  Troum 
soda  arma,  &c.  "  0  that  the  Rutulians  had  overwhelmed  (me)  with 
their  missiles,  having  followed  (instead  of  thee)  the  allied  arms  of  the 
Trojans  !" 

168.  Juvabit,    "  It  will  (still)  prove  a  source  of  consokition."    A 

much  better  reading  than  juvaret,  which  Jahn  and  Wagner  adopt 

169.  Quin  ego  non  alio,  &c.  "  Nay,  with  no  other  funeral  obsequies 
will  I  now  grace  thee."— 172.  Magna  tropcea  ferunt,  &c.  "  They  bring 
the  great  trophies  (of  those)  whom  thy  right  hand  consigns  to  doUh." 
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This  line  is  unnoticed  by  Servius,  and  does  not  appear  in  some  MSS. 
—  174.  Enet.  For  n  esset  PallarUi  meo,  **  If  (my  Pallaa)  had  pos- 
sessed."   Esset  for  fuisset. 

176.  Armis.  "From  the  war."  For  ab  annis. — 177-  Quod  vitam 
moror  invisam,  &c.  "  Thy  (avenging)  right  hand,  which  thou  seest 
Tumns  owes  unto  both  a  son  and  a  father,  is  the  reason  why  I  lin- 
ger out  a  hated  existence,"  i.  e,  my  only  motive  for  enduring  life  is  my 
confidence  in  thy  avenging  arm,  &c. — 179.  Mentis  Tacat  hie  tibi,  &c. 
**  This  office  is  fdone  reserved  for  thy  merits  and  fortune."  We  have 
followed  here  the  explanation  of  Wagner,  and  have  regarded  meritis 
tibi  as  an  instance  of  a  double  dative,  another  example  of  which  occurs 
in  vi.  474,  seqq,  Euander  means  that  this  is  the  only  obligation  which 
the  merits  of  ^Eneas  and  fortune  can  bestow  on  him. — 181.  Perferre, 
'^  To  bear  these  tidings,"  i.  e,  to  be  the  messenger  unto  my  son  of  the 
vengeance  inflicted  on  Tumus. 

192.  Tubarum,    Consult  note  on  ii.  313. 

195.  Munera  nota,  "Well-known  gifts."  Well  known,  because 
consisting  of  articles  which  they  themselves  had  possessed  in  life ; 
such  as  their  shields,  spears,  &c. — 196.  Nonfdida.  "  Not  fortunate  (in 
the  hands  of  their  possessors)." — 197.  Morii,  i.  e.  to  Mors,  considered 
as  a  divinity. — 199.  In  flammam,  "And  cast  into  the  flames." 
Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  the  preposition  with  the  accusative 
in  connexion  with  a  verb.  Thus,  in  Jlammam  jugvlant  is  the  same  as 
jugulant  et  inilammam  con^ieiunt, — 200.  Semiustaque  servant  busta,  i.  e. 
they  watch  the  piles  now  half  consumed,  and  keep  watching  them 
until  all  is  burnt  to  ashes. — 201.  Busta.  The  term  bustum  properly 
denotes  the  place  where  a  body  is  burned.  Here,  however,  it  standis 
for  the  funeral  pile  itself. 

208.  Nee  numero,  nee  honore.  "  Neither  counting  them,  nor  paying 
individual  honours." 

211.  AUum  cinereniy  Slc.  "They  turned  up  on  the  hearths  the 
deep  ashes  and  intermingled  bones,"  i.  e.  they  separated  the  bones 
from  the  piles  of  ashes,  and  gathered  the  former  together. — 212. 
Focis.  A  bold  image.  The  allusion  is  to  the  place  on  which  the  pile 
had  stood. — Tepido,  i.  e.  warm  because  the  warm  bones  were  placed 
in  it. 

213.  In  tectis,  « Within  the  dwellings  (of  the  foe)."  TecHs  is 
in  apposition  with  urbe. — 215.  Nurus,  "Brides."  The  reference  is 
to  young  married  females. — 218.  Ipsum,  "  Him  alone,"  «.  e.  by  him- 
self, in  single  combat.— 219.  Qui  poseat,  "Since  he  demands." — 
221.  Testatur,  He  repeats  what  he  had  heard  from  ^neas  himself. 
— 222.  MuUa  simtU  contra,  &c.  "At  the  same  time  many  a  sentiment 
is  uttered,"  &c. — 223.  Obumbrat,  "  Protects  him."  A  metaphor 
taken  from  a  tree  overshading  any  object,  and  defending  it  from  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun. 

226.  Super.  For  insuper. — Diomedis  urbe,  Argyripa. — 232.  Fa- 
talem.    "  As  one  that  was  destined  by  the  fates." 

238.  Primus  sceptris,  "  First  in  command."— 239.  JEtdd  ex  urb€. 
The  city  of  Diomede.  Called  "iBtolian,"  because  Diomede,  its 
founder,  was  of  iEtolian  origin.  In  line  243,  it  is  styled  ^Argixa  ca^ra," 
because  his  followers  in  the  Trojan  war  were  natives  of  Argolis,  he 
having  obtained  the  throne  of  Argos  by  marriage  with  uEgialea,  the 
daughter  of  Adrastus. 

245.  QuA  conddit,  &c.  Poetic  exaggeration.  Diomede,  however, 
was  one  of  the  bravest  in  the  army  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy. — 246. 
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bj  Unlu  and  onljoUaitted  t^  tmg<ifjn  cf  Airos  bw*  i 

cttT  wludi  be  fcioDded  in  Apola  w 

AiTW  mt  boMC,  IB  the  PeJofwaneBML     Tl 

^rgwtpo,  and,  isdK,  into  ^»yi- — M7-   FWjIor.      •  Hxria^ 

rrweatlT;  TictofioMu"      He  lad  jo»fd  La  fcras  viik   thMe  «f 

Duoras^  »S»hMgt   tile  Mi  iMjiims  sb^  l>a<d  leteifwi   m  porlioB  «f 

terrifarr  u  tbe  Mipwhrtfd  re«srd  for  this  aeniee. — ffiyi  l^ifffm 

orruL    '''In  the  fields  of  lapjpaii  Gar^gaaaa."     Imp^fig  m  here 

fmt  fnr  /flf'VTtt,  and  tlna  ler  Apali  ar  **  Apciian,'*  Inpr^ 

part  of  Apotia.     Hie  leferenee  is  to  the  eoantij  at  the  ftwt  of  j 

Gar^anna,  a  ■aowntam  pramaBtorr  oa  the  opper  pnvt  of  the  cmmL 

359.  QwF  men  oCfrturriT  Arp(m.  *  What  esnad  has  drmwa  mt  to 
ArpL*"— 251.  Amdku.  Sapplv  noiic^SMw  X.aaeaKvr  MIn.  Ciipii. 
X.  XO.—I^jmOa.     "  Of  doobtAd  Mae.* 

»6.  qncmmqmc  «l»liatBoeTer  oae  of  aa,''  i  «>.  of  as  Greefa.^ 
Vkjarimui.  A  aCroag  term  is  bete  appBed  to  the  dcaUaUiua  cf 
TroT,  aa  if  the  act  ttiwlf  had  been  a  aaerilegioaa  oae,  aad  had  dtawa 
•har  it  a  loe^  train  of  ponidnnmta. — 2S6L  Jfiflv  eo.  ^a^r  navii^  &e. 
'^  I  make  no  raentkm  of  tfaoee  things  that  were  endured  (bj  as)  •» 
their  fall  extent,  in  warrine  beneath  the  loftr  walls  (of  the  ckr)."— 
2M.  Enemdimms  ammo.    '^  HnTe  aU  rendered." 

389.  Mimarxx  jirfat.  Poets  lepitatat  the  rise  of  tempests  as  in- 
floeneed  by  the  rising  and  settmg  of  eansteOatioBs.  Tbe  Grecian 
fleet  was  dispet'sed  and  destreyed  bj  a  stonn,  excited  hv  the  wrath  sf 
Minerra. — ^202.  PfVUi  adm$qme  colmmmtu.  "  Etcb  mito  the  riilnmiiii 
cif  Proteus."  Menelans,  according  to  the  Homerie  legeod  (Od.  ir. 
355),  was  carried,  in  the  eonne  of  his  wanderingt^  to  the  iaiaad  of 
Phauros,  on  the  coast  of  Eg3rpt,  where  Proteos  reig^ied.  In  eoase- 
qaenee  of  the  remote  stnation  of  dns  island,  it  is  regarded  as  the 
furthest  Umit  in  the  world  in  this  quarter,  and  is  here  U  imed  ''ev- 
Immmasy"  just  as  the  ^^Cohrnms  of  Hereales"  marked  the  fonheat 
known  lanid  to  the  west. 

264.  Rtgma  NeoptoUmL  Compare  n.  263t. —  Venoeqme  Pemdba 
Idowteuei.  **  And  the  subverted  penates  of  Idomeneus,'^  t.  r.  the  over- 
throw of  his  borne  and  kingdom.  Compare  iii.  121. — ^26S.  Loenm.  A 
part  of  this  natioo,  according  to  Senrios,  settled  on  the  Afriena  eonst, 
in  the  district  of  Pentapolis.  Vii^  probablj  borrowed  this  imJdm 
from  the  y6<rro(. 

206.  MyeetuFusdmelor.  Agamemnon.—  267*  Comfmpk.  dytemuestnL 
— Prima  intra  Umima^  i.  e.  when  hot  just  retnrned  to  Ins  home. — 
268.  ]>eviaam  Anam  tuheedU  aduUer.  *  The  adulterer  (.fgiathus) 
treacherously  destroyed  the  conqueror  of  Ahl"  Literally,  *>  lay  in 
wait  for  conquered  AsiA." — 269.  Jnridme  deot  /Mrtriic,  &e.  *'(0r 
shall  I  tell)  bow  the  gods  enried  (me)  that  I  should,''  Ac^  t.  e.  how 
the  envious  gods  forbade  that  I,  &c.  Yirgil  appears  to  have  followed 
here  an  account  different  from  the  common  oae.  Aeeocdh^  to  Ihe 
latter,  Dioraede  actually  returned  home,  but  soon  departed  agidn  fcr 
a  settlement  in  foreign  lands,  being  disgusted  at  the  lewd  wmdaK 
of  his  wife  JEgmJ^  during  his  absence  at  Troy.  The  poet  skjm 
also  to  have  made  a  slip  in  his  mention  of  Calydon.  Diomede  diould 
have  been  made  to  TeXuru  to  Arfroe,  where  he  reigned,  and  whither 
Homer  reconducts  Vi\m  ^Od.  m.\^S)T«}2bet  ^3baA  to  ^toBa,  i 
'  ha  denved  lus  deseent. 
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271  •  Nunc  €tiam  hornhUi,  &c.  On  the  coast  of  Apulia  are  five 
islands,  frequented  by  sea-birds,  into  which  the  companions  of  Dio- 
mede  were  said  to  have  been  transformed.  Both  they  and  the  islands 
were  called  **Diomedean"  {Aves  DiomedecB,  ItuulcB  Diomedece), — 
273.  Aves.  "Asbirds."— 276.  jSjD^flWkto.  «  To  be  expected."  Com- 
pare iv.  419. — 276.  Coelestia  corpora.  Alluding  to  his  having  wounded 
Venus,  when  the  hitter  was  rescuing  her  son  ^neas  from  his  fury. 
He  also  inflicted  a  wound  on  Mars. — 277*  Veneris  dextram.  He 
wounded  Venus  in  the  wrist. 

279.  UUum  bellum.  Supply  erit. — 283.  ContiUimusque  maniu,  Dio- 
mede  had  engaged  in  personal  conflict  with  iEneas  under  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  knew  his  prowess. — Quantus  in  clypeum  asmrgat.  **  With 
what  might  he  rises  to  his  shield.'*  Referring  to  the  act  of  poising 
and  throwing  the  lance,  the  shield,  on  the  left  arm,  beir.g  elevated  at 
the  same  time. — 286.  Duo.  According  to  the  Greek  form,  am6o  and 
duo  are  sometimes  found  as  accusatives. — 286.  UUro.  "  In  oflensive 
war." — Iiujtchiat.  This  epithet  contains  a  special  reference  to  Argolis, 
and  a  general  one  to  all  Greece. — 287.  Dardanus.     For  Dardanxua, 

288.  Quidquid  apttd  durce,  &c.  "  Whatever  hinderance  was  inter- 
posed (unto  the  war)  at  the  walls  of  unyielding  Troy,  it  was  through 
the  prowess  of  Hector  and  iEneas  that  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  was 
(thus)  retarded."  Hector  and  iEneas  are  called  by  Homer,  also,  the 
bravest  of  the  Trojans. — 292.  Hk.  iEneas. — Dextr<s.  Referring 
to  both  the  Latins  and  ^Eneas. — 293.  QuA  datura  %.  e,  by  whatever 
means  is  practicable. — 295.  Bdlo.     For  de  bello. 

302.  Ante  equidem  summA,  &c.  **  I  could  both  have  wished  and  it 
had  been  better,  O  ye  Latins,  (for  us)  to  have  determined  before  this 
concerning  our  most  important  interests." — 306.  Cum  gents  deorum, 
"  With  a  race  of  heavenly  lineage." 

309.  Spes  sibi  quisque :  sed,  hcee,  &c.  ^  Each  one  (now  must  be) 
a  source  of  hope  unto  himself ;  and  yet,  how  circumscribed  this 
(hope)  is,  you  all  perceive." — 310.  CMera  rerum.  "The  rest  of 
your  affairs."  Alluding  to  the  army  and  the  resources  of  the  state 
generally. 

312.  Potuit  quae  plurima,  Ac.  "What  the  most  heroic  valour 
could  be,  it  hath  been,"  i.  e.  heroic  valour  has  achieved  all  that  was 
possible. — 316.  T%isco  amni.  The  Tiber. — 317.  Longus  in  occasum. 
"  Stretching  far  from  east  to  west."  Consult  Wagner,  ad  loc. — 
Sicanos,  The  Sicani  occupied  part  of  this  territory  before  their  mi- 
gration into  Sicily. — 319.  Atque  korum  asperrma  paseunt,  "  And  turn 
to  pasture  the  most  rugged  parts  of  these.** 

326.  Possuntque.  "  And  if  they  can  (consistently  with  fate.*' — 
327.  Seu  plures  complere  valent,  **  Or  if  they  are  able  to  fill  more,'* 
t.  e.  or  more,  if  they  are  able  to  man  them. — 329.  Natalia.  "  (Other) 
necessaries  for  their  equipment'* 

332.  Pads  ramos.  Compare  line  101. — 333.  Auriqm  eborisque 
talenta,  &c.  "  Both  talents  of  gold  and  a  seat  of  ivory.**  Gramma- 
rians call  this  involved  construction  a  chiasmus  {x^avfjiog),  a  term 
intended  to  denote  something  decussated,  or  placed  crosswise,  in  form 
of  the  letter  x. 

334.  Trabeam.  Consult  note  on  vii.  188. — Begni  insignia  nogtri. 
The  sella  curulis  and  trahea  were  badges  of  authority  among  the 
Etrurians,  Albans,  and  Romanes,  and  are,  therefore,  correctly  enough 
assigned  to  the  Latins  also. — SK36.  In  medium*  **F<yr  the  common 
good."    Compare  Georg.  i.  127. 
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337.  OUlquA  iimdiA.  This  expression  is  well  adapted  here,  to 
denote  the  movements  of  one  who  did  not  ventiire  openly  to  attack 
Tnmns,  but  concealed  all  his  charges  under  a  pretended  regard  for 
the  public  good. — 339.  CoiMiis  kabitttt,  &c.  **  In  counsels  deemed 
no  trivial  i^viser." — 341.  Ineertum  de  patre  ferebcA.  **  About  his 
ikther  all  was  uncertainty.**  For  a  literal  translation,  supply  se$e 
after  ferebcU. — 342.  Irat,  **  The  angry  feelings  (of  those  present),** 
i. «.  against  Tumus. 

343.  Rem  consulis.  ''Thou  askest  advice  about  a  thing,*'— 345. 
Mutao  properly  means  to  speak  low,  or  to  one's  self,  hence  **  to  hesi- 
tate."—346.  bet.  ^  Let  that  person  but  allow."  Alluding  to  Tumus. 
— 347.  Auspidum  infatutum.  ^  Unfortunate  conduct  of  the  war." — 
351.  FugcB  fideru.     Compare  x.  665,  »eq. 

353.  Jbiei.  Equivalent  to  promiUi.  The  term  miUi  refers  to  the 
gold,  ivory,  curule  chair,  &c.,  while  dici  indicates  the  offer  of  ships 
and  territory. — 358.  Ipsum.  Referring  to  Tumus.  The  expression 
iptum  ....  ipio  forms  what  grammarians  term  an  epanacUplontf 
which  is  defincMl  as  follows  :  **  J^Danadiplont  ett,  quum  idem  veroum  «» 
eSuUm  tenUfUid  et  primum  etl  et  extremum.  Latine  dicitur  indtuio" 
(Rufinian,  de  tcKem,  lex.) — 359.  Jus  proprium.  ^  The  right  that  is 
properly  their  own,"  i.  e.  the  right  of  giving  Lavinia  in  marriage  to 
whomsoever  they  please. — 363.  Pignut.  The  marriage  of  Lavinia  to 
.£neas. 

364.  Intigum.  "  An  enemy."  Taken  actively. — Et  esse  nil  maror. 
''  And  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  at  being  so." — 365.  Supplex  venio. 
Ironical. — 366.  Sat  is  here  an  adjective. — 371.  Dotalia  regia.  "A 
palace  as  a  dowry." 

376.  Violentia  Tumi,  "Tumus  violently  incensed.**  A  well- 
known  Grsecism.— 383.  Solitum  tibi.  '^  It  is  thy  wont'*— 384.  Tot 
gtragisy  &c.  Bitterly  ironicaL— 385.  Insignitque.  ^  And  (since)  thou 
deckest*'  Second  person  of  inngtw). — 389.  Imu$.  '*Do  we  go!" 
Equivalent  to  **  come,  let  us  go.'* 

392.  Pultum.  For  me  pnUum  este. — 394.  Euandri  totam  cum  dirpe 
domum.  Alluding  to  the  death  of  Pallas,  the  only  child  of  Euander. 
—39a  Indutus  murii.  Compare  ix.  672,  teq.—d&9.  Nulla  aalut 
beUL  *<  There  is  no  safety,  (thou  sayest),  in  war.*' — 400.  The  ex- 
pression rebut  tuit  insinuates  that  Drances  was  a  traitor. — 402.  Bit 
TietcB.    Compare  ix.  599. 

403.  Nunc  et  Myrmidonum,  &c.  Tumus  seeks  to  make  the  dread 
entertained  by  Drances  of  the  Trojans  still  more  ridiculous,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  very  Greeks  who  had  conquered  them  are  now  afraid 
of  their  prowess.  In  this  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  refusal  of  Dio- 
mede  to  take  part  in  the  war. — 405.  Amnis  et  Hadriaoat,  &c.  ^  And 
the  river  Aufidus  flees  back  from  the  Hadriatic  waters.*'  The  Aufi- 
dus  (now  the  Cfanto)  ran  through  part  of  Apulia,  and  emptied  into 
the  Hadriatic  at  no  great  distance  below  the  city  of  Arpi.  Hence 
the  sarcasm  of  Tumus,  namely,  that  so  great  is  the  terror  pervading 
Apulia  in  reference  to  the  Trojans,  as  to  cause  their  very  rivers  to 
retrograde  in  their  course. 

406.  Vel  cum  tc  pcmdum,  &c.  ^  And  then,  again,  this  framer  of 
wicked  falsehoods  pretends  that  he  is  alarmed  at  my  menaces,  and 
through  this  fear  (which  he  assumes)  seeks  to  aggravate  his  charges 
against  me."  Quintilian  cites  this  passage  as  an  instance  of  Virgil's 
fondness  for ''  wtuttat,**  or  antiquated  diction.  Commentators  are  in 
doabt  as  to  the  particular  part  to  which  he  refers,  but  the  opinion  of 
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Spalding  appears  the  tme  one,  namely,  that  the  critic  alludes  to  the 
initial  «S  evmiy  which  wears  so  abrupt  an  air,  and  where  all  that  ought 
to  follow  the  protasis  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  We  have 
made  this  expression  (vd  eum)  equivalent  to  tum^  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  Thiel. — Jurgia.  The  same  in  effect  here  as  minoi, 
— 407-  Ariifieii  tedut.    For  artifex  sceUris, 

408.  Aninuun  taUm,  i.  e.  so  worthless  a  soul  as  is  thine. — Abtiste 
mown.    Equivalent  to  ndi  timere, 

412.  Si  tarn  deserti  tumus,  i.  e,  if,  in  losing  the  expected  aid  of  Dio- 
mede,  we  appear  to  thee  so  destitute  of  all  aid. — 415.  Ade$$et,  Supply 
iio6w.— 416.  lUe  mihi  ante  alios,  &c.  ^That  man,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  beyond  others  happy  in  his  toils  and  heroic  in  spirit,"  i.  e. 
would  have  brought  his  toils  to  a  happy  termination,  and  displayed  a 
truly  heroic  spirit. — Fortunatus  laborum,  A  Grsecism.  So  aJso  egrc" 
giiu  animi. 

422,  Sunt  Ulis  mafunera,  &c.  ^  If  they  (too)  have  their  funerals, 
and  if  the  storm  (of  war)  has  (gone)  with  equal  fury  through  (us) 
alL** — 425.  MuUa  dies  variique  la^,  &c.  "  Length  of  days,  and  the 
(ever)  changing  toil  of  varying  time,  have  brought  back  many  things 
to  a  better  state,"  i.  e.  length  of  days,  and  the  vicissitudes  and  efforts 
naturally  connected  with  them,  &c.  The  expression  labor  cevi  carries 
with  it  simply  the  idea  of  a  period  of  time  together  with  that  of  toil 
endured  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  during  its  continuance. — 426. 
MtiUos  aitUrna  remens,  &c.  *'  Many  persons,  alternating  fortune, 
(from  time  to  time)  revisiting,  has  (at  one  moment)  baffled,  and 
again,  (at  another,)  placed  on  a  firm  basis  (of  security)." 

429.  Fdixque  Tolumnius,  i.  e.  Tolumnius,  who  has  been  so  oft  suc- 
cessful before.  He  was  an  augur  as  well  as  warrior.  Compare  xii. 
258.-433.  Florentes.    "  Resplendent."     Compare  vii.  804. 

435.  Tantumque  bonis,  &.c.  ''And  I  so  far  obstruct  the  public 
good,"  «.  e.  so  far  as  that,  unless  I  contend  in  single  combat  with 
^neas,  the  state  must  fall. — 437.  Ut  tantd  quidquam,  &.c.  *'  As  that 
I  should  decline  any  offer  for  so  glorious  a  hope,"  i.  e,  anything  that 
nay  afford  me  the  hope  of  saving  my  native  land  from  the  foe. 

438.  Vel  prcBStet,  «  Even  though  he  surpass."— 440.  Socero.  «  My 
(promised)  father-in-law." — 443.  Nee  Drances  potius,  &c.  **  Nor  let 
Drances  rather,  if  either  this  be  the  angry  resolve  of  the  gods,  pay  the 
penalty  (of  such  a  combat)  with  his  life ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this 
be  an  opportunity  for  valour  and  glory,  let  him  bear  away  (that  prize)." 
This  is  said  ironically.  Drances  is  not  famed  for  personal  prowess  : 
there  is  little  probability  of  a  single  combat  between  iEneas  and  him  ; 
yet  such  a  combat  is  sneeringly  alluded  to  as  possible,  in  order  to  ex- 
press how  great  the  calamity  if  Drances  should  fall,  and  how  great 
his  glory  if  victorious. 

454.  Hie  undique  clamor,  &c.  On  a  sudden,  all  burst  forth  into 
loud  outcries,  some  siding  with  Tumus,  and  demanding  war  ;  others 
with  Drances,  and  calling  for  peace. — 457.  Padusce.  The  Padusa 
was  one  of  the  channels  of  the  Padus  or  Po.  It  formed  several 
marshes,  and  abounded  with  swans. — 458.  Stagna  loquacia,  "  The 
waters  resounding  with  their  cries." 

459.  Arrepto  tempore.     **  Having  seized  the  opportunity."     We 

have  changed  the  punctuation,  with   Wagner,  and  applied  these 

words  to  Turnus,  who  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 

him  of  breaking  up  the  deliberations  of  the  council,  and  leading  forth 
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his  troops  to  tlie  eoiiflict.~46l.  /»  reytMy  i.  e.  into  £be  verjr  huad  of 
jour  kinfdoin  ;  into  your  rerj  capitsL 

464.  Mttaapm*.  the  nominstiTe  lor  the  ▼oeithrey  hj  a  Greek 
idiom.  So,  also,  CoroM  for  Gorti.  Cem|iare,  as  regards  Coras,  riL 
672. — 467.  J^uto,  Contracted  for  jmmaro.^ABS.  Magmm  imeepta, 
**  His  great  designs  (of  peace)."— 471.  Qm  m>»  aoa]MriL  <*  For  moi 
haTing  reeeiTed." 

473.  Prafodiunt  porUu.  "  Dig  trenches  in  front  of  die  gates,"— 
475.  Bmcdm^  Consult  note  on  viL  519. — 476.  Labor  mltimms.  «  Tbe 
last  extremity."— 477.  PoUadii.  The  Trojans  are  said  to  have  in- 
trodoced  the  worship  of  Ifinervm  into  Latiom,  so  that  the  poet  raont 
be  sopposed  to  refer  to  some  goddess  whose  attribotes  resemUed 
diose  of  the  Grecian  divini^. 

481.  SmoeeduMt.  Eqoivalent  to  imtrmU. — 482.  De  hmttu.  Inaa- 
cient  times  the  worshippers  offered  up  their  prayers  and  oblattons  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  <yd  not  eater  the  sacred  stmetore.— 
486.  E/und^.    «  Lay  him  low." 

488.  Surcuque  induaerat  auro.  His  greares^  or  oanoB^  were  of  gold. 
—490.  Amrtns.  **  As  if  arrayed  in  gold."— 491.  Prwdpk  ie^tm. 
*^  Anticipates  the  foe,"  i.  e.  the  approach  of  the  foe  ;  believes  liiat  he 
has  the  foe  already  before  him. 

496.  Fremit  lwmriam$.  **  Neighs  proudly."— ^A«.  To  be  om- 
straed  with  arrec^. — 560.  DesUmit.  To  show  respect  onto  Tonraa. 
— 501.  D^lmxit.  For  deaoauiU.  The  idea  of  number  is  included  in 
this  verb. 

507.  Horrenda  applies  to  her  martial  costume  and  bearing,  making 
her  a  formidable  object  for  a  foe  to  behold. — 509.  Pcurm,  Tbe 
same,  in  effect,  as  jxmm. — Ed  omnia  quamdo,  &c.  *^  Since  that  ^irit 
of  thine  is  superior  to  all  (dangers)." 

511.  Fidem.  **  Intelligence  on  which  reliance  may  be  placed." — 
512.  Improbus  is  equivalent  here  to  mmmm  audax,  and  carries  with  it 
also  a  kind  of  bitter  allusion,  as  indicating  one  who  sets  all  restraint  at 
defiance,  and  is  resolutely  bent  on  accomplishing  his  own  evil  ends. 
— 513.  QuatereiU  ecnmpoi,  *^  To  scour  the  plains." — Ijm  awdnta  suMtis, 
&C.  The  construction,  according  to  Wagner,  is  as  follows  :  Per  de- 
aerta  ardna  motUis  adtentat  ad  urbem^jmgo  ea  superatu,  **  He  himself 
is  rapidly  drawing  near  to  the  city  along  the  lofty  and  deserted  sides 
of  a  mountain,"  &c,  u€,is  crossing  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  deserted 
mountain,  and  rapidly  drawing  near. 

515.  Furta  para  bdli.  ^  I  am  preparing  an  ambuscade."  A  de- 
scription of  the  place  is  given  (line  522,  ssg^.). — 517'  CoUatU  aigmiu. 
'<  In  close  conflict."— 519.  Tibwfique  mamms,  "'  And  the  band  of 
Tiburtus,"  i.  «.  from  the  city  of  Tibur.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
founders  put  for  the  place  itself. — Ducts  et  t»  oomeipe  emramk.  ^  Do 
thou  also  take  upon  thee  die  charge  of  a  leader."  Observe  the  force 
and  position  of  et,  Tumus  wishes  Camilla  to  share  the  oommand 
with  him.     (Compare  line  510.) 

521.  Et  pergU.  *'  And  then  proceeds."  Tnmus,  leaving  Camilla 
to  receive  the  advancing  cavalry,  proceeds  to  the  defile  to  await  the 
coming  of  ^Eneas. — 522.  Vallet.  Old  form  of  the  nominative,  as 
given  by  Servius,  in  place  of  wMu.  The  latter  would  have  the  final 
syllable  lengthened  by  the  anis. — 525.  Maligni,    "  Narrow." 

526.  1%  speculu.  **  On  the  high  grounds."— 527.  Ignota,  "  That 
was  unknown  to  the  foe."— 529.  Jfutare  jugU.  "  To  attack  from  the 
heights."— 531.  Iniquia.    ^  Fraught  with  harm  to  the  Trojans." 
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536.  Noslrit.  Camilla  was  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  Diana 
and  her  nymphs. — 539.  Pulsus  ob  inrnduim,  &c.  The  flight  of  Meta- 
bos  with  Cunilla,  observes  Valpy,  and  their  living  in  exile,  are  re- 
lated  without  a  word  which  might  imply  her  return.  Yet  it  would 
appear  that  she  afterward  acts  with  Volscian  troops,  and  is  termed 
their  queen  (xi.  800). —  Viresque  tuperhcts,  **Aud  a  too  haughty 
exercise  of  authority."  This  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  odium 
{invidia)  excited  against  him. — 543.  MutatA  parte,  "  A  part  (of  it 
only)  being  changed,"  i.  e.  the  letter  t  being  dropped. — 544.  Juga 
lon^  tolorum  nemorum,  ^  Long  mountain- tracts,  covered  with  lonely 
forests." 

547.  Amaaentu  aibundana,  ^The  overflowing  Amasenus." — 549. 
JRuperat.  For  eruperai  «.— 651.  Subito  vix  hcec  iententxa  sedit,  "  The 
fr>llowing  idea  suddenly  occurred,  and  had  hardly  occurred  before  he 
carried  it  into  execution."  So  Wagner.  The  brevity  and  confused 
arrangement  of  the  text  are  purposely  adopted  by  the  poet  to  show 
the  trepidation  of  Metabus,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  his  plan  was 
formed  and  carried  into  execution. 

552.  Telum  immcme.  Nominative  absolute  ;  or,  rather,  a  species  of 
anacoluthoii,  the  construction  changing  after  oocto, — 553.  Cocto, 
''  Hardened  in  the  smoke." — 554.  Libro  et  sUvesin  gubere  daumm, 
'f  Wrapped  up  in  bark  and  wild  cork,"  i.  e,  in  the  bark  of  a  wild 
cork-tree. — 555.  HabUem,  "  In  a  position  convenient  to  throw." — 
558.  Fatmdam,  "  As  a  handmaid,"  i.  e,  as  one  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess. — 560.  th/biis,  "Uncertain,"  t.  «.  through 
which  the  infant  is  to  pass  with  more  or  less  of  danger. — 561.  Con- 
tortum.  Compare  ix.  705. — 562.  Sonuercy  i.  e,  with  the  whizzing  of 
the  spear. 

565.  Vu^w.  "  Succeeding  in  the  attempt."— 566.  TrvcioB.  Diana 
again  alludes  to  herself,  where,  in  prose,  we  would  have  mihi.  So 
Diana  in  line  537. 

568.  Neque  ipse,  mama  feritate,  &c.  *'  Nor  would  he,  on  account  of 
his  savage  manners,  have  consented  (so  to  live)."  Manua  dare,  '^  to 
yield  to  a  conqueror,"  and  then  "  to  yield  "  in  a  general  sense.  [So 
**  Do  manu8  seienHce,**  Hor,] — 569.  Pastorum  et  solis,  &c.  "  He  led  a 
pastoral  life,  and  on  the  lonely  mountains." — 570.  Horrentia  lustra, 
**  Gloomy  forests."  l/ustra,  properly  the  haunts  of  savage  men, 
stands  here  for  sUvas. — 571.  Armentalis  equcB.  ''Of  a  brood-mare." 

576.  Pro  orincUi  auro,  "  Instead  of  the  golden  ornament  for  the  hair." 

584.  Correpta.  "  Hurried  away  by  (the  love  of)."— 590.  Hcbc  cape. 
When  speaking,  Diana  gives  unto  Opis  her  own  bow  and  arrow. — ;. 
596.  Insonuit.    '^  Gave  forth  a  rushing  noise  as  she  went." 

600.  Insultans  sonipes.  "  The  prancing  charger." — 604.  Fratre, 
Catillus. — 607.  AdwnHisque  mrum,  &c.  As  the  troops  approached,, 
their  ardour  increased,  and  the  neighing  of  the  steeds  became  louder. 

609.  Constiterat,  '*  Halted  for  a  moment,  and  closed  up  their  ranks," 
i,  e.  formed  into  close  order  preparatory  to  charging. — 613.  Primique 
ruinam,  &c.  ^  And  give  the  first  shock  against  each  other,  and  bring 
into  violent  contact  the  breasts  of  their  coursers,  dashed  one  against  the 
other."  They  miss  each  other  with  their  spears,  and,  consequently, 
dash  their  steeds  one  against  the  other. — 616.  Aut  tormento  ponderis 
sicH.  ''  Or  a  heavy  mass  shot  from  an  engine." 

619.  Rejioiunt  parmas,  i,  e.  they  place  their  shields  on  their  backs, 
as  a  defence  in  their  retrtat  against  missiles. — 622.    Mollia  colla  re- 
Jlectunt.  *<  Wheel  about  the  flexile,  necks  (of  their  horses)." 
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624.  AUemo  proeurreru  gurgite.  "  Rolling  on  in  alternate  tides." 
Observe  the  force  of  pro  in  composition,  as  indicating  an  onward 
movement,  at  one  time  towards  the  land,  at  another  towards  the 
main  ocean." — 625.  Scapulos  superjacU.  For  jaoit  se  super  scopulos. — 
628.   Vado  labenU.  **  With  its  decreasing  waters." 

630.  But  re}eeti  annw,  &c.  "  Twice  (the  latter),  after  having  been 
driven  back,  face  about  on  their  foes,  (now  in  their  turn  retreating, 
and)  protecting  their  backs  with  their  shields."  This  flight  of  each 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  fear,  but  to  the  then  usual  practice  in  cavalry 
actions. — 633.  Turn  vero  et  getnitus,  &c.  In  the  ardour  of  narrating, 
the  verb  is  purposely  dropped.     Supply  audiuntur. 

636.  OnUochus.  A  Trojan.  Compare  line  690. — Bemuli,  Remulus 
was  one  of  the  Latins,  but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  indivi- 
dual mentioned  in  ix.  592,  seq. — 640.  CatiUus,  Commanding  tlie  Ti- 
burtines.  Compare  vii.  672.  lollas  and  Herminius,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  Trojans  and  Etrurians. — 643.  Nee  vulnera  terrent,  &c.  **  Nor 
do  any  wounds  alarm  (him);  so  much  of  his  body  was  exposed  to  the 
weapons  (of  the  foe),"  t.  e.  inasmuch  as  he  fought  with  his  head  un- 
defended by  a  helmet,  and  his  shoulders  unprotected  by  armour,  it 
was  apparent  enough  that  he  feared  not  wounds,  since  so  large  a  part 
of  his  person  was  purposely  exposed  to  the  weapons  of  the  foe. — 
645.  Duplioatque  virum  transfixa  ddore,  ''And,  having  transfixed, 
bends  down  the  warrior  (convulsively)  with  pain." 

649.  Lotus.  Put  for  mammam.— 660.  Denset.  **  She  plies."  Lite- 
rally, "thickens."  From  denseo,  ere,  of  the  second  conjugation. 
Compare  vii.  794.-65].  Bipennem.  The  double-edged  battle-axe, 
which  formed  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  Amazon. 

653.  In  tergum  recessU.  "  She  gave  ground." — 654.  Spiculajugientia. 
*  The  arrows  discharged  by  her  as  she  flees."  She  discharges  her 
arrows  as  she  flees,  after  the  Parthian  fashion. 

659.  ThreicicB.  This  epithet  is  here  applied  to  the  Amazons,  because 
the  earliest  poets  call  the  regions  lying  to  the  north  at  one  time 
Thrace,  at  another  Scythia.  (Compare  Fo»,  cui  Georg,  iv.  618,  p. 
907,  seq.)— Cum  fiumina  Thermodantis  puUant.  "  When  they  beat 
(with  their  coursers*  hoofs)  the  (frozen)  waters  of  the  Thermodon." 
— 660.  Pictis  armis,  i.  e.  arms  mlaid  with  gold  and  silver. — BeUantur. 
"  They  war."  Used  here  as  a  deponent.  The  active  form,  however, 
is  more  commonly  employed. — 66L  Se  refert,  i.  e.  returns  victorious 
from  some  conflict.— 662.  Magnoque  uhdanJte  tumuUu.  "And  with  loud 
and  joyous  tumult."  Observe  the  use  of  ulidaref  in  a  good  sense,  for 
ovare, — 663.  Lunatis  peltis.  Consult  note  on  i.  490. 

667.  Longdabiete.  "With  the  long  fir-shafted  spear."— 670.  Super. 
« Besides."— 671.  Swffuso.  "About  to  fall."  Equivalent,  as  Servius 
remarks,  to  easuro.  Heyne  reads  suffosso,  "  stabbed  beneath,"  or  "  m 
the  belly."— 673.  Euuni.    For  eadunt. 

678.  Ignotis.  "  Of  an  unusual  kind." — Equo  lapyge.  "  An  Apulian 
Bteed."  lapyge  for  lapygio,  and  this  for  Apulo.  (Compare  line 
247.) — 680.  Cui  pugnatori.  "Unto  whom,  engaging  in  the  fight." — 
682.  Agrettis  sparus.  "  A  rustic  spear."  ^parus  is  evidently  the  same 
word  with  the  English  spar  or  spear.  It  was  the  rudest  missile  of  the 
kind,  and  only  used  when  better  could  not  be  obtained  ;  except  on 
occasions  like  the  present,  where  it  was  used  in  order  to  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  the  equipments. 

684.  Exceptum.  "Overtaken  as  he  fiies."—Neque  enim  labor,  Ac. 
^  Kor  was  it  a  difficult  task,  his  band  having  been  put  to  the  rout"— -. 
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687-  Advenit  qui  Tedra,  &c.  "  The  day  has  come  that  refutes,  I  think, 
thy  boasting  by  means  of  female  arms,"  «.  e,  the  boast  connected  with 
his  appearing  in  the  battle  in  a  hunter's  costume,  as  if  he  had  come 
to  contend  merely  with  wild  animals.  Observe  the  latent  irony  in 
redarguerit,  as  if  she  were  merely  stating  her  own  opinion,  that 
might  possibly  be  wrong. 

&2.  Sedentis.  Supply  in  equo, — 694.  Onilochum,  fugiau,  &c. 
While  he  was  galloping  in  a  circle  around  her,  mistaking  her  move- 
ments for  an  attempt  at  flight,  she  described  an  intemai  circle,  and 
on  a  sudden  dealt  him  a  blow  with  her  battle-axe. — 698.  CongemruU. 
•*She  drives  with  redoubled  blows." 

701.  Haud  Ligurum  extremusy  "  Not  the  last  of  the  Ligurians,"  i,  e. 
in  fraud  and  deceit  Not  inferior  to  any  one  of  his  countrymen  in 
these  respects.~Fa^^«.  "  To  practice  fraud."  The  Ligurians  had  a 
very  bad  reputation  for  fraud  and  treachery. — 704.  ConsUio  venare 
doloB,  &c.  **  Having  attempted  to  execute  a  stratagem  with  (prompt) 
adroitness  and  deceit." 

705.  Quid  tarn  egregium.  **  What  so  remarkable  V*  i.  e,  what  so 
remarkable  a  display  of  courage  have  we  here  1 — 706.  Ditnitte  fugam, 
•*  Put  away  the  means  of  flight,"  i.  e.  dismount,  and  leave  that  steed 
which  only  enables  thee  to  fly. — 708.  Ventosa  jflerat  eui,  &c.  "  Unto 
which  one  of  us  vainglorious  boasting  will  bring  (its  proper  punish- 
ment)." By  frawUm  is  meant  punishment,  or  ill  consequences  result- 
ing from  an  act,  such  being  one  of  the  earlier  meanings  of  the  term. 

711.  Pur&  parmd.  "With  her  shield  bearing  no  device."  Com- 
pare ix.  548.— 714.  Ferratd  calce,  "With  the  iron-shod  heel,"  «.  e. 
with  iron  spur.  The  poet  here  speaks  of  the  custom  of  his  own  times, 
the  spur  not  having  been  known  in  the  heroic  ages. 

717.  Nwfratu  te  incdumem,  &c  "  Nor  shall  thy  artifice  bring  thee 
in  safety  unto  (thy  sire)  the  treacherous  Annus,"  i.  «.  unto  thy  sire  as 
deceitful  as  thyself,  and,  therefore,  as  true  a  Liguiian. — 719.  TrantU, 
"She  outstrips." — 721.  Sacer  ales.  Because  auguries  were  parti- 
cularly taken  from  these  birds,  and  hence  that  which  offered  an  omen 
of  the  will  of  the  gods  was  itself  deemed  sacred. 

726.  NuUis  octUis.  "  With  inattentive  eyes."— 732.  Nunquam  doli- 
turi.  "  Never  to  be  influenced  by  indignant  feelings,"  ».'  e,  destined 
ever  to  remain  a  spiritless  race.  They  had  borne  the  tyranny  of 
Mezentius  without  avenging  themselves,  and  now  they  turn  their 
backs  on  a  woman. — 737.  Curoa  tibia.  This  differed  in  form  from  the 
ordinary  or  straight  tibia,  and  was  especially  used  in  the  rites  of  Cy- 
bele  and  Bacchus.  (Compare  Voss,  ad  Edog.  viii.  21.)— 739.  Dum 
Kusra  Becundus,  &c.  "  Until  the  augur,  declaring  favourable  omens, 
announce  the  sacred  rites  (to  have  begun),"  &c.  On  the  diviner's 
announcing  favourable  auspices,  the  sacred  banquet  immediately 
began,  and  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the  hodia  or  victim. — 740.  Lucos 
in  altot.  The  sacrifice  and  sacred  banquet  succeeding  it  are  here 
described  as  celebrated  in  a  grove. 

741.  M&nturus,  "Resolved on  death."— 748.  PaHes apertas.  "The 
part  (of  his  throat)  not  protected  by  armour."— 750.  Vim  viribut  exit, 
**  Repels  force  by  force."  Literally,  "  evades." — 755.  Urguet,  Equi- 
valent to  tundit  or  pulsat,—^58,  Erentum,  "The  fortune."— 759. 
McBonidce,  "  The  Etrurians."  In  allusion  to  their  fabled  Lydian  or 
Mseonian  origin. 

FatudMtuB,  Compare  line  590,  ieqq,—!^,  Jaculo,  "With  his 
javelin,"  «.  e,  which  he  keeps  continually  bi*andished  and  ready  to 
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harl.— Pfior.  "Keeping  in  advance."  He  follows  all  her  moTe- 
ments,  keeping  hy  her  Bide,  and  a  little  in  advance. — 761.  Qucb  sU 
fortuna  faeUlima. .  "  What  may  be  the  most  fevourable  chance,**  i.  e, 
for  inflicting  a  womid.— 763.  Subit,  "  Follows."— 767.  Certam.  **  In- 
tended for  an  unerring  wound." 

768.  Sacer  Cybdce.  Perhaps  consecrated  in  early  life  to  the  worship 
of  Cybele,  as  CamilU  had  been  to  that  of  Diana. — 770.  PeUis  aenis 
in  plumam,  &c.  **  A  skin  fastened  with  golden  clasps,  (and  covered) 
with  brazen  scales,  overlapping  each  other  like  feathers."  The  clasps 
brought  the  two  ends  together  under  the  belly  of  the  horse. — 771- 
Inplumam.  Equivalent  to  instar  plumce. — 772.  PeregrinA  ferru^ne 
olarus  et  ostro.  **  Bright  to  the  view,  in  barbaric  purple  of  darkened 
hue."    Observe  the  hendiadys,  and  compare  ix.  582. 

773.  Spicula  Croriynia.  **  Cretan  arrows."  Gortyna  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  Crete;  hence,  **Gortyniau"  for  ''Cretan."  The  Cretan 
arrows  were  among  the  best  of  antiquity.  Their  superiority  is  said 
to  have  been  owing  to  their  heavy  make,  which  enabled  them  to  fly 
against  the  wind.  (Compare  Plin,  H.  N,  xiv.  66.) — Lyeio  comu. 
The  Lycians,  also,  were  famed  for  their  skill  in-  archery  ;  and  hence 
a  "  Lycian  bow "  means  one  superior  of  its  kind. — 774.  Sonat, 
"  Hangs  rattling." — 776'  Cassida,  The  word  in  this  form  appears, 
also,  in  Propertius  (iii.  2).  The  more  common  form  of  the  nomina- 
tive is  cassis.  Helmets  which  had  a  metallic  basis  {Kpdvrj  x^^^^) 
were  in  Latin  properly  called  cassides^  although  the  terms  gcUea  and 
cassis  are  often  confounded. 

775.  Turn  croeeam  cMamydemque,  &c.  **Then,  again,  he  had 
gathered  into  a  knot,  with  a  clasp  of  yellow  gold,  both  his  saffron- 
hued  chlamys  and  its  rustling  linen  folds."  So  Wagner. — 777<  Bar- 
bara tegmina  crurum,  "  The  coverings  of  his  legs  were  Phrygian." 
Literally,  **  of  barbaric  fashion."  The  allusion  is  here  to  the  hraecoB 
or  coverings  for  the  thighs  and  legs  worn  by  many  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  especially  by  the  Phrygians. 

779.  'Se  ferret:,  "  Might  display  herself."  Observe  the  art  of  the 
poet  in  describing  the  gaudy  attire  of  Chloreus,  in  order  to  account 
for  Camilla's  womanish  eagerness  to  possess  herself  of  this  finery. — 
780.  Venatrix.  An  adjective  here,  and  to  be  joined  in  construction 
with  mrgo,  "  the  huntress-maiden."  The  epithet  is  here  added  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  Camilla  more  clearly,  since  she  had  not  been 
named  for  a  long  time  previous,  and,  in  this  case,  toirgo  would  hardly 
have  been  sufficient  to  indicate  her. — 783.  Ex  msidiis,  "  From  his 
unobserved  position." 

785.  Summedeum,  This  is  applied  to  Apollo,  as  being  the  deity 
most  appropriate  to  be  invoked  on  the  present  occasion,  and  on«,  also, 
worshipped  with  peculiar  honours  by  the  nation  to  whom  the  speaker 
belonged —/Sbnu^ur.  Apollo  had  a  celebrated  temple  on  Mount  Snracte, 
near  Falerii,  in  Etruria. — 786.  Primi.  "  Particularly,"  i.  e,  in  the  first 
place. — Pineus  ardor  acervo,  "  The  fire  kept  up  from  heaped  pine- 
branches." — 787*  Medium  freti  piekUe^  &c.  This  was  done  by  the 
Hii^ji  or  Hirpiiv  a  clan  or  collection  of  families,  of  no  great  numbers, 
who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Soracte. — 788.  MuUd  premimus  wgti^ 
prund,  i.  e.  walk  on  burning  coals. 

789.  Hoc  dedecus.  The  disgrace  of  a  female's  putting  men.  to  flight. 
— 792.  Ilcec  dirapestis.  **  This  dire  source  of  destruction  to  our  host." 
Camilla. — 793.  Inglorius.  **  Content  to  derive  no  glory  thei«from," 
»  e.  from  slaying  a  woman, — 796.  Turbatcm.  '*  Hurried  on  by  her 
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excited  feelings/*  >.  e.  and,  therefore,  off  her  guard. — 798.  Notot, 
For  the  winds  in  general. 

SOL  Neo  auras,  nee  sonitus,  memar.  Equivalent  to  non  audiens  toni- 
turn  per  auram  factum. — 809.  lUe  lupus.  Consult  note  on  x.  707> — 810. 
Abdidit.  '*  Hides,"  i.  e.  is  accustomed  to  hide.  An  imitation  of  the 
Greek  idiom  in  tlie  case  of  the  aorist.  So  also  subjeeit  and  petivit. — 
812.  Bemulcens.  "  Bending  it  backward,"  i.  e.  as  if  hugging  it. — 
Caudam  pavUatUem,  Applying  to  the  tail,  as  an  index  of  fear,  what 
belongs  properly  to  the  animal  itself. — 815.  CotUentus  fugd,  ^  Content 
with  making  his  escape,"  i.  e.  without  attempting  to  follow  up  his 
success. 

816.  Trahit.  "  Endeavours  to  draw  forth."— -818.  Labitur.  **  Sinks 
down."  She  does  not,  however,  fall  from  her  horse.— 821.  Fidaawte 
aliaa  quae.  Supply  erai. — 822.  Partiri.  Supply  coiwuenCTYi*.— 823. 
Po^i.  **  Have  I  held  out."  Equivalent  to  xiribm  talui. — 827.  Linque- 
bat  habenas.  "  She  gradually  relaxed  her  hold  of  the  reins."  Observe 
the  force  of  the  imperfect. 

833.  CrudescU.  "Begins  to  grow  (more)  bloody."— 835.  Alee, 
•*  Cavalry."  Compare  line  604.— 839^  Multatam.  "  Amerced."  A 
much  better  reading  than  mulcatam. 

847.  Famam  inuUcB.  "  The  ignominy  of  dying  unavenged."  Lite- 
rally, "  of  an  unavenged  one." — 860.  Dereenni.  Dercennus  was  an 
ancient  king  of  Laurentum,  otherwise  unknown. — Terreno  ex  aggere, 
•'^  Formed  of  a  mound  of  earth."  One  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  a 
tomb. — 862.  Bea.     Said  of  the  nymph. 

866.  Digna  CamUlcB  prcBmia.  "  A  fit  reward  for  the  death  of  Ca- 
milla."— 857.  Tune  etiam  telie,  &c.  *•  Shalt  thou  even  die  by  the 
weapons  of  Diana  V*  i.  e.  shall  such  a  cowardly  being  as  thou  be  ho- 
noured by  such  a  death  as  this  I — 868.  Threissa.  Compare  i.  316.— 
861.  Capka.  The  two  extremities  of  the  bow. — Manibus  osquis,  i.  e. 
equally  with  her  hands. — 862.  Aciem  ferri.  **  The  arrow-head." — 
866.  OblUi.  Equivalent  here  to  negligentes.  They  neglected  him  in 
their  eagerness  to  escape. 

870.  Desdaii  is  equivalent  here  to  relkiti  a  duoibus. — 876.  Quadru- 
pedumque  putrem,  &c.  Repeated  from  viii.  696. — 877.  E  speculis, 
"  From  the  elevations  on  the  ramparts." 

880.  Inwiica  turba.  Supply  sequentum. — 882.  Moenibus  in  patriis. 
"  Under  their  native  walls."— Tuto.  "  The  shelter."— 883.  Claudere. 
The  historical  infinitive,  for  daudunt. — 888.  Urgente  ruin&.  "  From 
the  crowd  pressing  on." — 889.  Immissis  pars  cceoa,  &c.  "  A  part, 
blinded  by  terror,  and  urged  onward  with  loosened  reins,  drive  fVill 
against  tlie  gates,  and  the  door-posts  rendered  firm  by  bars." 

892.  Monstrat.  "  Points  out  the  way,"  i.  e.  suggests  this  mode  of 
defending  the  ramparts. — Ut  lidere  Camillam,  i.  e.  resolve  to  die  for 
their  country,  even  as  they  saw  Camilla  lose  her  life  for  Latium. 
This  is  the  explanation- of  Wagner,  and  is  certainly  the  best  that  can 
be  offered.  We  must  therefore  construe  de  muris  with  jaciunt,  and 
place  a  comma  after  matres.  It  is  very  evident  that  **  CaiwiZ/am " 
cannot  mean  "the  corpse  of  Camilla,"  because  Diana  had  declared 
that  she  herself  would  bear  it  away  in  a  hollow  cloud.  (Compare 
line  693,  seq.)  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  refer  to  Camilla  while 
still  engaged  in  the  fight,  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  walls 
of  Laurentum  did  not  take  place  until  after  she  had  fallen. — 894. 
Ferrum  imitantur.  They  use  these  weapons  in  the  absence  of  iron 
ones^  and  endeavour  to  make  them  equally  effectual. 
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896.  InUreOj  Tumum,  &c.  ^  Meanwhile,  most  harrowiDg  tidings 
engross  the  whole  soul  of  Tamos  (as  he  lies  in  ambush),  in  the  forest, 
and  Acca  brings  to  the  warrior  (what  caoses  in  him)  the  deepest  agi- 
tation." Nuntiut  for  res  nuntiala, — 901.  8<bw  nunUna.  *^  The  hos- 
tile decrees."  The  parenthetical  clause  is  added  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  Tumus  was  compelled  to  take  the  step  which  he 
did,  and  to  abandon  his  well-selected  post.— 902.  Obtetto^  ^  That 
had  been  beset  (by  his  forces)." 

904.  Apertot,  "  No  longer  occupied  by  the  foe." — 905.  Exsuperat- 
que  jugum.  Compare  line  522,  teq. — ^907.  Long'u  pcutilms,  **  Many 
j^ces."— 913.  GnrgiU  Hibero.  **  In  the  Iberian  Sea,"  t.  e.  in  the 
Western  Ocean.  As  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Spain  lay  westward  of 
Italy,  it  was  imagined  that  the  sun  sets  in  that  sea.  The  god  of  day 
was  supposed  to  plunge  his  chariot  into  the  ocean  at  the  Promouto- 
rium  Sacrum,  now  Cape  St,  Vincent, 
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I.  Infraetot.  Equivalent  to  /rocto*.— 2.  Defecitte,  «HaYe  lost 
courage."  Supply  animis. — Sua  promista  nunc  repo$ei.  He  had  pro- 
mised that  the  war  should  have  a  favourable  issue,  and  that,  if  ne- 
cessary, he  should  meet  ^Eneas  in  single  combat. — 3.  Oculis,  Supply 
omnium. 

4.  Poenorum  in  ctrm.  Referring  to  Africa  generally. — 5.  lUe  leo. 
Consult  note  on  x.  707* — 6.  Gaudetque  eomantes,  &c.,  i.  e.  in  develop- 
ing the  muscles  of  his  shaggy  neck.  Certice  toros  is,  by  a  poetic 
idiom,  for  cervids  torog,  and  this  for  ceroicem  torotam. — 7*  LcUronit. 
**  Of  the  hunter  that  has  come  upon  him  unawares."  Observe  the 
peculiar  use  of  this  term  here,  as  referring  to  one  who  attacks  by 
surprise. 

I I.  Nihil  ett  quod  dicta,  &c.  ^  There  is  no  reason  why  the  cowardly 
Trojans  shall  retract  their  challenge,"  i.  e.  why  ^neas  shall  recede 
from  the  contest  for  which  he  has  offered  himself. — 13.  Cangredior. 
''My  resolution  remains  fixed  to  engage  with  him." — Fer  soicra. 
Compare  line  118,  seq. — Concipe  foedut.  ^  Ratify  the  compact  in  due 
form  of  words,"  t.  e,  the  compact  with  the  Trojans,  by  which  a  single 
combat  between  ^Eneas  and  Tumus  should  terminate  the  war.  The 
expression  verba  eoncepta  refers  to  the  formula  of  the  oath,  and  both 
it  and  coneipio  are  of  a  technical  nature. — 16.  Crimen  commune.  '^  The 
charge  made  by  every  one  against  me,"  t.  e.  the  charge  of  wanting 
courage. — 17*  Aut  habeat  victos,  &c.  ''Or  let  him  rule  us  van- 
quished ;"  ''  let  Lavinia  fall  to  him  as  his  spouse."  More  literally, 
''  let  him  hold  us,"  1.  e,  under  his  sway  ....  'Met  Lavinia  yield 
unto  him,"  &c. 

20.  Exsupercu.  Supply  alios  omnes. — uEquum  est.  Supply  mihi. 
The  prudence  of  the  aged  must  temper  the  impetuous  feelings  of  the 
young.— 23.  Nee  non  aurumque,  &c.  "  Latinus,  too,  has  wealth,  and 
favourable  feelings  towards  thee."  The  monarch  means  that  Tumua 
may  command  his  resources,  and  may  claim  his  hearty  concurrence 
in  all  things  save  one,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  his  daughter's  hand. 
Her  he  cannot  have. 

27.  Veterum  procorum.    They  are  called ''  old  "  in  comparison  with 
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J^ehB,  the  new-comer. — 29.  Cognato  tanguine.  Venilia,  the  mother 
of  Tomus,  was  sister  to  Amata,  the  wife  of  Latinus. — 31.  Promiuam, 
Layinia  had  been  promised  to  ^neas  through  the  ambassadors  sent 
by  the  latter.  Compare  vii.  267. — Genero,  Supply /u^uro.  Alluding 
to  ^neas. — 33.  Primus,    **  Above  all  others." 

36.  Spes  Italas,  **  The  hopes  of  Italy,"  t. «.  our  hopes.— 36.  Beoa- 
lent  for  the  simple  ealent.—SJ,  Quo  referor  toties?  "  Whither  am  I  so 
often  carried  back  (from  my  purpose) !"  t.  e,  why  should  I  thus  be 
carried  backward  and  forward,  and  be  continually  changing  my  re- 
solve I  Why  not  make  peace  at  once  with  the  Trojans. — 38.  Adtcire, 
Supply  hos,  as  referring  to  the  Trojans. — 39.  Incolumi.  **  While  he  is 
still  safe."  Why  not  put  an  end  to  all  conflicts,  and  save  the  life  of 
Tumus  I — 42.  Prodiderim.  By  allowing  him  to  engage  with  ^neas. 
— 43.  Res  vaHaSy  i.  e.  the  vicissitudes.— -44.  Longe  ditvdvt.  Ardea 
was  at  no  great  distance  from  Laurentum  ;  but,  as  Heyne  remarks, 
we  are  here  dealing  with  a  poet,  not  with  a  geographer. 

49.  Letum  pro  ktude  pacisci.  "  To  obtain  glory  by  my  death." 
Literally,  "  to  bargain  for  death  at  the  price  of  glory." — 63.  FemineA, 
**  Collected  by  a  woman's  hand."  Homer  represents  Venus  as  res- 
cuing .£neas  in  a  cloud  from  the  fury  of  Diomede. — Vanis.  Tumus, 
in  using  this  epithet,  sneers  at  the  divine  origin  of  ^Eneas,  as  if  it 
were  false. — Sese*  Observe  the  peculiar  use  of  this  pronoun  in  place 
of  eum.  The  reference  is  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  passing  in  the 
mind  of  iEneas,  at  some  moment  of  peril,  as  if  he  were  invoking  his 
supposed  parent  to  come  to  his  aid.  Hence  the  propriety  of  sese  in 
the  text.    On  this  whole  passage  consult  the  critical  note  of  Wagner. 

64.  NovA  pugncB  sovie,  *'  By  the  new  kind  of  combat  (proposed)/' 
t.  €,  single  combat  between  Tumus  and  iEneas. — 66.  Moritura, 
'<  Like  one  resolved  on  death,"  t.  e.  in  case  he  did  not  yield  to  her 
request,  and  abstain  from  the  encounter. — 56.  Per  has  ego  te,  &c* 
Consult  note  on  iv.  314. — Per  si  quu,  &c.  Consult  note  on  ii.  141. — 
69.  In  te  omnis  domus,  &c.  "  On  thee  alone  our  whole  house,  now 
bending  (as  if  to  its  fall),  relies  (for  safety)." 

66.  Cut  plurimus  ignem,  &c.  **  Unto  whom  a  deep  blush  kindled 
up  the  hot  current  within,  and  overspread  her  burning  visage."  We 
have  here  a  blending  of  the  prosaic  and  poetic  idioms.  According  to 
the  former,  the  blush  would  be  the  result  of  the  hot  current  in  the 
veins  ;  according  to  the  latter,  the  hot  current  within  would  be  set 
in  motion  by  the  blush.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  our  having, 
recourse  to  any  hypallage. — 67.  The  epithet  Indum  is  poetical  here, 
the  Indian  ivory  being  the  most  valued. 

72.  Omine  tanto,  i.  e,  with  these  ill-omened  tears. ~74.  Neque  enim 
Tumo,  &c.,  i.  e,  I  have  not  the  freedom  of  choice :  if  the  fates  have 
doomed  me  to  death,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  avert  that  death. 

80.  lUo  campOf  i,  e,  in  that  encounter  between  him  and  me. — 83. 
Vecus,  i.  e.  as  an  honorary  gift. — Orithyia,  The  bride  of  Boreas.  The 
steeds  in  question  were,  therefore,  of  the  best  breed,  and  recall  to 
mind  the  "  storm-footed "  coursers  of  Pindar. — 86.  Manibusque  la- 
cessuntf  &c.   **  And  with  hollow  hands  pat  their  resounding  chests." 

87.  Squalentem.  Consult  note  on  x.  314. — Alhoque  orichalco.  ^*  And 
with  pale  orichalcum."    A  species  of  brass  is  probably  meant  here. 

^,  Habendo.  "For  use."  I^qmvBAent  to  ad  habendum,— 89.  Ru- 
broB  comua  cristce.  The  reference  is  to  a  helmet  with  a  double  or 
triple  crest,  and  by  comua  appear  to  be  meant  the  extremities  or 
eorling  ends  of  these  crests. 
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94.  Adorm  Amrmmei  tpoDmmu  It  kid  beat  tekoi  Cran  \am  m 
iMttle.— S6.  Voe^dmwuKm.  **  Iff  caUiass  Bpoa  diee^^—SS.  Seaifvi 
Pfcrji^  The  Pkr7f:iaaB9  vitli  viwiB  the  Tro^aiiB  are  boe  and  dae- 
where  eoofooiMledy  voe  Dotorioaa  for  cfEawBacr,  Aei — 109.  FAf«- 
Um,     « Curled." 

104.  ^f-Tv^  irmci  ta  eonnw  frwfMf  **  Aad  atrirea  to  imwat  his 
aagnr  enen^  far  a  real  vmSAA  with  horaa."  The  eontest  viik  the 
tree  aerres  aa  a  preparatory  exereiae  far  aoaie  real  eaemmtcr  vith  a 
viral  antai^oniat. 

107.  Saetm*.  Eqnnraknt  here,  as  often  ebevhere,  tofoHk. — 108. 
Aemk  Martm.  '^  Calk  np  hit  martial  ardov." 

114.  Cmm  prkmmmy  &e.  From  this  to  ^bat  is  merelj  parentketieal, 
aiMi  carries  out  the  idea  expreosed  in  the  pre^ioos  Hantie. — 117. 
Parabamt.  If  the  parenUietieal  clmw  had  not  been  inserted,  this 
woold  hare  been  the  same  as  cmmparaurmt. — 11&  I/k  commrnmibmL 
Referring  to  the  gods  worshipped  by  both  Trojans  and  lAtina,  and 
bj  whom  both  sides  were  to  swear.— 119.  FvmUwu  Put  here  for 
aqmam.^\20.  Veiatilimo.  *< Arrajred  in  the linms."  The/iamiwas 
n  bandage  or  eorering  for  the  loms,  and  so  ealled  either  Croin  its 
eroasing  the  thighs  transrerseijy  or  from  its  baring  n  transrcfse 
pnrple  stripe,  Umwg  being  the  aame  in  force  as  cti'upna.  It  was  won 
by  the  officiattngjpopcr  at  aaerifiees,  and  aim  b j  athktpa,  acton  on 
the  stagie,  ^te.     The  common  text  las  /tJM,  which  is  fw  inferior. 

130.  BeoUmamt,    Eqniralent  to  repoummt  ta  t«rrs. 

131.  Stmdioy  L  «.  deeplj  interested  in  the  erent.— 134.  E  mmmo 
tmmdo.  **  From  the  smnmit  of  the  high  groand."— ^&ui«s.  Refer- 
ring to  the  momi  A&ammty  or  Albsn  Mount.— 135.  Jaai.  <<  At  that 
earljr  day."  The  momitain  beeame  Cunoos  afterward,  when  ABn 
himga  was  built  upon  it. — 138.  Baronwu  Jntmna.  She  is  called  a 
Naiad  bj  Grid  (FaiT.  it  58&).  A  fountain  issuing  from  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  a  lake  wbidi  it  feeds,  were  sacred  to  Imt.  Compare  line 
886^ — 139.  Thorns  The  term  dook,  as  in  the  present  instance,  was 
often  applied  to  mere  nymphs. 

144.  Imgrdtmm.  Equiralent  to  tarinnRy  i.  e.  /saoai,  on  aeeooni  of 
tiie  infidelities  of  her  spouse.— 146.  TummdiJionm.  **  The  misfurtmie 
that  awaits  thee."  Ikiorem  for  vrfortrnwimm,  the  consequence  for 
what  is  antecedent— 148.  Cedere.  **To  prosper."— 152.  iSi  ^sid 
pr<B$aiiimM  catda.  *^  If  thou  darest  to  form  any  bold  and  sodden  re- 
sofaition."  Literally,  ^anything  more  ready  (of  aid  than  ordinary)." 
— 153.  Fonan  mUerog,  &C.  Juno  means,  that  perhaps  the  order 
fixed  by  the  f&tes  may  be  in  some  degree  changed. — 154^  Vir  to. 
Supply  dkBorat. 

159.  Ametar  ego  amdemdi,  i  «.  I  adriae  thee  to  dare  the  deed. 

161.  Interea  regetf  &c.  **  Meanwhile  the  kings^  (and  in  particalar) 
Latinus,  of  ample  frame,  are  borne  along,"  &&  A  species  of  anaeo- 
hithon,  where  the  writer,  commencing  with  what  is  general  in  its 
nature,  breaks  off  on  a  sodden,  and  descends  to  particnhtfs.  Gram^ 
marians  understand  proeedma  with  rege$,  but  for  this  there  is  no  n»* 
eesstty.  The  ehwse  is  the  same,  in  effect,  as  imierea  rtget  cectt  taat 
eurributyHqwid^mpnmoloeolatwMavA^^  Some 

editors,  following  Senrius,  render  this  •*  with  great  pomp."  It  m 
better,  howerer,  with  Wagner,  to  make  it  the  same  as  imgewA  corforty 
in  its  heroic  sense.  Com^xe  u.  ^1  .—163.  Aurati  ba  $ex  foiiw,  4te. 
LAtinna  is  here  repTesente^  aa  ^earm^\>c\«  tonmaroil^aduv. 

164.  8oK»  €m  tpeeimtn.  "  Xxi  cui\toxv««.\»«««toc^<feWBBx:«  %», 
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viiis  makes  Marica,  the  mother  of  Latinus,  to  hare  been  the  same  with 
Circe,  the  daughter  of  Apollo.  This,  however,  appears  somewhat 
forced.  It  is  better  to  suppose,  with  Heyne,  that  Virgil  had  here  in 
view  some  early  legend,  which  made  Faunus  or  some  ancestor  of 
Tumns  to  have  sprung  firom  Circe. 

Bigis  in  alfns,  *'  In  a  car  drawn  by  two  white  steeds." — 167. 
8idere(K  For  fiUgenti. — 168.  Spes  altera,  iElneas  was  the  first ;  As- 
canius  the  second. — 170.  Setigeri  foetum  suis.  The  poet  here  follows 
the  customs  of  his  countrymen,  who,  in  making  a  league,  sacrificed  a 
sow-pig.  The  Trojans  and  Greeks,  on  such  occasions,  offered  up  a 
lamb.— 171.  Peeus.    "  The  victims." 

173.  Fruga  salsas.  ^  The  salted  meal."  This  was  sprinkled  on 
the  head  of  the  victim,  and  also  on  the  entrails,  before  they  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Consult  note  on  ii.  133. — Et  tempora  ferro, 
&c.  Referring  to  the  custom  of  cutting  off  the  hairs  from  the  fore- 
head of  the  victim.  Compare  vi.  245.— 176-  Eito  nunc  Sol  te$tit,  &c. 
Imitated  from  Homer,  II.  iii.  276,  teq. —  Vocauti,  i.  e.  invoking  you  as 
witnesses.    The  common  reading  is  precanti. 

179.  Jam  mdior^r  ''  Now  more  propitious."  This  change  in  Juno's 
disposition  towards  him  had  been  foretold  by  Helenus.  Compare  iii. 
435. — 180.  Torques,  "  Durectest."  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
management  of  a  chariot.— 181.  Quceque  cstheris  aUi  rdigio.  Equi- 
valent, in  effect,  to  aitherem  invoco,  whatever  there  is  holy  in  aether  ; 
whatever  divinities  preside  over  it,  these  he  invokes. 

183.  Cesterit  si  fors  victoria.  "  If  the  victory  shall  chance  to  fall." 
Fors  for  forsitan,  or  forsan. — 184.  Convenii.  **  It  is  hereby  agreed." 
185.  RebeUes.  ^*  Renewing  the  war."-^187.  Sin  nostrum  anntterit,  &c. 
**  But  if  Victory  shall  grant  unto  us  Mars  as  our  own." 
'  192.  Saera  Deosque  dabo.  A  main  condition.  The  Laiins  are  to 
veeeive  the  religious  rites  and  the  gods  of  the  Trojans.  Heyne  refers 
this  to  the  Trojan  penates  and  the  worship  of  Vesta.  Niebuhr  sees 
m  this  passage  an  indication  of  the  union  of  the  Tyrrheni  and  CascL 
— -iSooer  arma  Latinus,  &e.  *^  Let  ray  father-in-law  Latinos  continue 
to  enjoy  the  control  of  arms  ;  let  my  father-in-law  (continue  to  exer- 
cise) his  accustomed  sway."  Arma,  equivalent  to  jus  belli,  or  the 
power  of  making  war  and  peace. — 193.  Sdlemne.  The  same  here  as 
solitum,  and  therefore  integrum,  Latinus  is  to  retain  all  his  power 
undiminished. 

197.  HcBO  eadem,  &c.  Latinus  here  names  the  old  Pelasgic  deities, 
worshipped  in  the  earliest  region  of  Italy. — Terram,  &c  Equivalent 
to  per  Terram,  per  Mare,  &c. — 199.  Vimque  deum  infemam.  "  And 
the  powerful  divinities  of  the  lower  world."  A  well-known  Greek 
idiom. — Et  duri  sacraria  Ditis.  *'  And  the  sanctuary  of  inexorable 
Pluto."— 200.  Genitor,  Jupiter.  Z«uc  opicioc.  {Valck.  ad  Hipp. 
1027.)  Jove,  who  watches  over  oaths,  and  punishes  their  iiifrmge- 
ment. — Fuhune,    AUuding  to  the  thunder  as  a  portent  or  omen. 

201.  Tango  aras.  The  person  making  a  supplication,  offering  a 
sacrifice,  or  taking  an  oath,  laid  his  hand  on  the  altar  itself,  or  held 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  altar. — Medios  ignes,  et  nwinina  testor.  **  I  call 
to  witness  the  fires  here  phiced  in  the  midst,  and  the  deities  (that 
have  just  been  named.)"— 20.^  Vdentem,  This  is  well  added,  for 
the  league  might  be  broken  against  his  will. — 204.  Non  si  tdlurem, 
Ac.  "Not  even  though  it  wash  away,"  &c.  The  nommative  to 
fffundat  is  to  be  deduced  from  vis  uUa  that  precedes,  as  if  the 
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Iftnguage  of  tfie  text  had  been  mm  a  eadtm  cm  ttilurtm,  &e. — 985. 
Dilmvio.     Equivmlent  to  aquk  iammdaatUms. 

206.  Ut  teepirum  hoe,  &e.  Imitated  from  Homer,  /I.  L  234,  teq.'— 
209.  Matre.  **  Ito  parent  tree."— 213.  RiU  aaaraUMt,  Compaq  Ime 
172,  9eq. — 214.  /»  fammam  jm^alaaL  Eqatraknt  to  m  JUamrntat  pro- 
jieimmt  mgmlaiag. 

216.  Vid^rL  Histoncal  mfinitiTe.  So  also  mtuoari  in  the  next  line. 
— 218.  Ut  propims  eermuaty  Alc.  **  As  they  dtaeem  more  nearij  diat 
the  eootest  is  one  of  unequal  strength.** — 219.  Adjmvat.  **  Increases 
those  apprehensions.'' — ^3^  EX  Vcigi  wanawt  labantia  eorda,  **  And 
that  the  drooping  hearts  of  the  mnltitnde  were  beginning  to  waTer," 
t.  e,  between  a  regard  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  league  and  a 
wish  to  break  thrmigfa  its  restraints. 

229.  Pro  cunetis  taiibms.  *^  For  all  who  are  snch,"  L  e.  when  all  are 
men  of  raloor  equal  to  Tnmns.  The  commoD  text  has  cmmeth  pro 
ialtbtu,  f .  e.  pro  talUms  guaUt  cumtti  mat. — ^232.  FaUdiaqme  aKUHis,  &c. 
Fataiu  refers  to  the  circomstance  mentioned  hy  Eoander,  that  the 
Etrurian  forces  coold  not  more  against  the  Rotnlians  until  a  leader 
appointed  by  the  Fates  should  come  to  take  the  command.  So^ 
again,  the  expression  iufemn  Eimria  Tmrmo  is  to  be  explained  by 
▼iii.  494.  The  whole  line,  however,  is  regarded  as  an  interpolation 
by  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  others,  and  owes  its  origin,  Tery  probably, 
to  some  one  who  Uionght  that  the  Tuscan  auxiliaries  ought  to  be 
mentioned  here  along  with  the  Areadiana — 233.  AUend  a  com- 
grediammr.  ^  If  erery  second  man  of  us  engage."  The  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage  is,  that  the  Rutnlians 
and  Latins  are  twice  as  numerous^  at  Inst,  as  thor  eombined 
foes. 

236.  Vwms,  L  e,  immortalized  by  the  Toiee  of  fiune. — 242.  Fadmt 
imfettmm.  ^That  the  league  may  be  anuulled."  The  partici|de^ 
according  to  the  Greek  idiom,  for  the  infinitiTe. — 244.  Alimd  wutpit. 
Supply  ituitamemtuM,—2^.  JVtHgirftw>.  ^More  adapted  to  the  mo- 
ment"—246.  Mongtro.  «  By  the  portent  which  it  afforded."— 24& 
Litoreoi  ata.  '^  Some  water-fowL"  Literally,  ^  shore  birds."  The 
reference,  as  i^pears  from  what  follows,  is  to  swans. — 250.  ExoeUem' 
taa,  ^  Surpassing  the  rest  in  size." — 250.  Itaprdnu,  Equivalent  to 
rapaXf  not  to  amdax,  as  Heyne  maintains. 

252.  Comffertunt  damore  jkgam.  **  Return  with  loud  cries."— 254^ 
FcuASl  nmbe.  "  Having  formed  in  dense  array." — Ft  netes.  Observe 
the  alliteration,  which  is  purposely  introduced  to  give  force  to  the 
passage. 

258.  Expedimntqut  maiNCt.  ^  And  get  their  hands  ready  (for  seiz- 
ing their  arms)."— 260.  Aeeipio,  Supply  omem  or  amgurumi. — 263. 
PenUut  projumdo.  "  Into  the  remote  ocean,"  «.  e.  far  into  the  ocean. 
— 265.  Itaptitm,  i.  e.6t  whom  they  endeavour  to  deprive  you.  Gxn- 
pare  with  this  the  description  in  line  250,  Aci^'Cyemmm  oneBeiUem 
rapttt"  &C. 

267.  Cormas  ttridaltu  ^  The  whizzing  eomel-diafi."  The  shaft  was 
made  of  cornel-wood.— 268.  Omna  tmrbaU  emmeL  «*  All  the  rows  (of 
spectators)  were  thrown  into  confusion."  The  term  cmmei  properly 
means  the  rows  of  seats  in  a  theatre,  arranged  in  a  wedgelike  form. 
(Consnlt  note  on  t.  664.)  Here,  however,  it  is  taken  for  the  rows  ai 
Bpeetators,  ^tfaer  sittinii;  Cft  ctoad^^vNrand  the  place  intended  for 
tlie  eombat. 
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273.  Ad  medium,  &c.  "  In  the  middle,  where  the  sewed  belt  is 
worn  by  the  stomach,  and  a  clasp  confines  the  extremities  of  the 
same,"  t.  e.  the  extremities  of  the  belt. — 274.  LaUrum  juncturat.  The 
two  ends  of  the  belt  fastened  in  front  by  a  clasp  or  buckle. — 280.  In- 
undawt,  *' Inundate  (the  plain)."  Supply  campum.  More  freely, 
**pour  themselves  over  the  field." — 281.  AgyUina,  Compare  viii. 
478,  teq, — Pictis  armis.  Bacchylides,  as  quoted  by  Servius,  states  that 
the  Arcadians  used  to  have  the  images  of  the  gods  painted  on  their 
Bhields.  The  poet,  therefore,  may  be  alluding  here  to  a  national 
custom.  The  expression,  however,  ^'piota  arma,*'  as  applied  to  Pallas 
in  (viii.  588),  is  generally  understood  in  a  different  sense.  (Consult 
pete,  ad  loc.) 

286.  CrcUeras  focosque  ferunt,  **  (The  ministers  of  the  sacrifice) 
bear  away  the  bowls  (used  in  libation),  and  the  (sacred)  hearths." — 
F0CO8,  Wagner  thinks  that  these  were  either  altars  made  of  brass 
(altaria  ex  cere  facta),  or  else  pans  (batUli)  for  holding  ignited  coals. — 
286.  PuUatoi  diros.    *'  His  insulted  gods." 

287.  Currus,  "  The  car-drawing  steeds."— 288.  StU^idura,  "Spring." 
Motion  from  under,  upward,  is  often  represented  by  verbs  compounded 
with  the  preposition  sub. — 292.  Oppositis  a  tergo  arts,  "Amid  the 
altars  that  opposed  from  behind,"  i.  e,  that  stood  erected  behind  him, 
and  opposed  his  retreat. — 294.  Trabali.  *'  Like  a  beam."  Equiva- 
lent to  iiOtar  trains.  Servius  says  that  this  epithet  is  borrowed  from 
Ennius. 

^96.  Hoc  habet.  "He  has  got  it."  Literally,  "he  has  got  this 
(wound)."  Supply  mUnus.  An  exclamation  used  by  the  spectators 
at  gladiatorial  combats  when  either  of  the  contending  parties  received 
a  wound.     The  more  common  form,  however,  was  simply  habet. — 

299.  Ebuso.  Ebusus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  followers  of 
Mezentius,  and  to  have  worn  his  beard  after  the  Etrurian  fashion. 
Corynseus  was  a  Trojan. — Ferenti.     "Aiming."      For  mferenlti. — 

300.  Occupat  OS  flammis.  "  Anticipates  by  dashing  the  flames  full  into 
his  face." — 301.  Super  secutus.    "  Havmg  followed  up  the  blow. 

304.  Podalirius.  A  Trojan. — 306.  Superimminet.  Well  describes 
the  attitude  of  one  who,  with  uplifted  arm,  is  in  the  act  of  coming 
down  upon  another  with  a  heavy  blow. 

312.  Nudato  capUe.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  piety  of  the 
hero,  who  did  not  wish,  by  assuming  his  helmet  on  this  occasion,  to 
appear  to  be  taking  up  arms  and  participating  in  the  violation  of  the 
league.  This  explanation,  moreover,  harmonizes  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  speech. — 316.  Concurrere.  Referring  to  his  combat 
with  Turnus. — 317.  Tumum  dd>ent  mihi,  i.  e.  have  pledged  to  me  that 
the  combat  shall  take  place. 

320.  Quo  turbine  adacta.  "  By  what  force  driven  to  its  mark." 
Turbine  is  here  a  poetic  expression  for  motu  vehemente,  or  magno, 
— 322.  Pressa  est.     For  suppressa  est. 

327.  Manibus.  "  With  his  own  hands."  He  is  here  represented 
as  mounting  his  chariot  alone,  without  his  charioteer  ;  but  at  line  469 
his  charioteer,  Metiscus,  is  mentioned.  Wagner  regards  this,  there- 
fore, as  one  of  the  passages  that  would  have  been  altered  by  Virgil,  had 
he  lived  to  revise  his  poem. — 330.  Baptas.  "Caught  by  him,"  i.  e. 
from  his  own  car,  not  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  as  some  explain 
it. 

335.  Tkraea.  "  Thrace."  From  the  Greek  epyicii,  in  iSolo-Doric 
Bp^a. 
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Zii.  Vd  eot^irn  mobsm,  &e.  "^  For  ft^ttBg  ci&er  Cran  oa  ftioC, 
or  fr«MB  a  ebanoc^ — ^347-  Amiifmi  Dclomu.  The  epiikei 
e»rries  with  it  here  •omewhat  of  t^  fiorBe  fdmtkHuj  bat,  of  « 
an  irooical  aenae,  flinee  Homer  givea  no  Tecy  wanike 
DokA.  (//.  X.  299,  mq.y-Bdlo  pradmn.  Tkk^  viik 
iw^  MnvatoB,  that  foUuwa,  miut  also  be  takea  iiuBieallT. — 330. 
Amm»  Pdidaj  &e.  He  had  been  prnwrierd  aa  a  re«mrd  the'  chanot 
and  steeds  of  AchiUes,  in  case  the  Trojans  sboahi,  thmo^  his  laraan, 
pivre  soeeeflsfaL  This  reward  he  himself  had  named. — 3S1.  TfHia, 
As  be  was  approaching  the  Grecian  camp  for  the  pufpuae  of  expionug 
it,  be  encoontered  Diomede  aad  Uljasea,  who  had  been  despatched  ta 
the  Trojan  camp  on  a  similar  errand,  and  he  was  pot  to  death  bj  the 
^Drmer. 

354.  AnU  Uvi  jaemloy  &e.  **  Having  first  buried  at  kim  with  fleet 
jaTelia  throogh  a  long  interrening  space,"  i.  c  firom  a  eonsiderabfe 
distance.  SeemtuM  for  taseostes. — 356.  Semiamimu  lapaofme.  He  ksd 
been  struck  bj  the  jarelin  which  Tumos  hurled,  and  had  foUen  to 
the  ground.— 357. — Muerv»cwu  Tumna,  having  discharged  hie  own 
spear,  wrests  the  other's  sword  out  of  his  hand,  with  which  to  de- 
spatch him. — 360.  Jtueus.  **  Aa  thou  liest  thcrc^"  L  c  with  thy 
length. 

364.  SterwMcu  eqmL  **  Of  his  fiercely-plnBging  steed."  Coaqiare 
Serrins :  **  Stemacis  equi,  feroeUy  qm  JoaU  ttermt  aedemUmu" — 365. 
EdomL  For  Tkraeu.  The  Edones  were  a  people  of  Thraee,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Skrjmon,  and  their  name,  as  well  aa  thor  appeOatETe 
formed  from  it,  is  often  used  to  designate  the  whole  of  Thraee. — 
370.  Adteno  cmrru,  ^  In  his  car  bonie  onward  against  it,"  Lc 
against  the  breeze. 

372.  Frtuu.  For  eiremM  fremcu — 374^  ReJeetmwL  "^  Unprotected." 
Tnmus  wounds  him  in  the  side,  where  be  was  undefended  at  the 
moment  by  his  shield. — 375.  BUiem.  Consult  note  on  iii  467. — 376. 
I>ytutat.  «  Grazes."  A  figuratiTe  expression.  The  ^»ear  atyltfy 
dnaia  his  blood. 

386.  AlUmo$  ^ratMs,  We  may  infer  from  this  that  the  wmmd  had 
been  inflicted  in  one  of  his  thigbs  and  had  rendered  the  entire  limb 
hune.— 387.  InfraOa  orumdiMe.  <"  The  shaft  being  broken  off."— 390. 
Be$eindataqu€  pntitwt.     "And  lay  quite  open." 

393.  Smii  arte$.  The  arts  over  which  ApoDo  presided  woe^  1st. 
Prophecy.  2d.  Music  3d.  Archery.  4th.  The  healing  art.— 394. 
Dabai.  *^  Offered  to  bestow."  Obsenre  the  farce  of  the  imperfect.— 
395.  V%  depomti  proferret,  &e.  *^  That  he  might  prolong  the  destiny 
of  bis  parent,  bud  out  (as  near  expiring.)"  Faia  for  sitaau — 397. 
Mmtat.     Becauise  nnhenUded  by  fame. 

400.  IIU.  *^  The  other."  Referring  to  lapis. — 101.  Fmm^am  ta  aofoa, 
&C.  **  Haring  bis  robe  girt  np  after  Paecmiau  fiishion,"  i.  e»  after  the 
manner  of  his  craft,  in  order  to  operate  more  emiTeiuently.  Ptoon, 
often  confounded  with  Apollo,  was  the  physician  of  the  gods. — 402. 
MtiUa  tnpidat.  **  Full  of  trepidation,  tries  many  an  expedient." — 
404.  SoUieiiat,  **  Eeehyu,"  t.  e.  strives  to  loosen.— 405.  Nmlla  mam  for- 
tmna  regit,  "  No  success  crowns  this  mode  of  proceeding."  Literal!y, 
**  directs." — Afutor,  "  The  author  of  his  art,"  i.  e.  his  patron>deity.— 
406.  Horror.  Equivalent  here  to  terror.  Put,  as  Heyne  remarks, 
**pro  eauMd  Aorr«kfi."— 407.  Cadum  stare.     «  The  ahr  stand  thick." 

412.  Diet€mmum.  ''The  herb  dittany."  This,  obserres  Va2py,is 
the  Origanum  dicComatM,  cultivated  in  hothouses  under  the  wmMsm 
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dittany  of  Crete.  It  was  found  by  Sibthorp  in  that  island,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  the  Levant.— 413.  Puberibui  caulem  foliis,  Slc.  '^Astern 
all  blooming  with  downy  leaves  and  bright-hued  flowers."  The  longer 
leaves  of  this  plant,  according  to  Valpy,  are  woolly.  A  large,  upright 
pinnacle  of  very  handsome  flowers,  rose-coloured  or  white,  terminates 
each  stem. — 414.  Ilia  gramina,  '^  This  kind  of  pasture,"  t.  e,  the 
cropping  of  this  herb. 

417.  Hoc  fii8um  labris,  Slc,  '^  With  this  slie  impregnates  the  water 
poured  within  the  bright  lips  (of  the  vase),  secretly  medicating  it," 
&c.  By  ambrosia  is  here  meant,  not  the  so-called  food  of  the  gods, 
but  a  species  of  heavenly  unguent,  to  sooth  the  pain  of  a  wound.— 419. 
Panaceam.  The  herb  all-heal,  or  panacea,  of  which  Pliny  enumerates 
sevei-al  kinds. — 422.  Quippe.  **  As  may  well  be  imagined."  Literally, 
^  in  very  truth.  Equivalent  to  the  Greek  particle  Oij.  Compare  note 
on  i.  59. — 424.  Atque  novw  rediere,  &c.  "  And  his  powers  returned 
anew  to  their  former  state."    In  pristina  for  in  prigtinum, 

427.  Arte  Tnagigtrd.  "  From  any  mastering  skill  of  mine." — 429. 
Major  agit  deus.  *'  Some  deity  far  more  powerful  (than  lapis)  is  the 
actor."  Heyne,  with  less  propriety,  makes  agit  here  equivalent  to 
mittit  te  ad  pugnam. — Remittit,  Supply  te, — 430.  Induserat.  ''  Had 
already  encased."  Observe  the  rapidity  of  action  here  denoted  by  the 
plupei^ect. — Auro.  Consult  note  on  vii.  634. — 434.  Summaque  ddibans 
oscula.  Compare  i.  256. — 435.  VirttUem  et  verum  laborein^  i. «.  the 
lesson  of  duty  and  of  patience  under  difificulties.— 436.  FoHunam, 
Supply  pete.  He  wishes  his  son  a  less  chequered  fortune  than  his 
own. — 437.  Defenmm  dabU.  For  de/endet. — Et  magna  inter  prcemia, 
&c., ».  e,  the  rich  recompenses  of  victory. 

438.  Tu  facxto  sis  memor,  **  See  that  thou  remember  this." — 440. 
Et  pater  jEneas,  &c.  Repeated  from  iii.  343. — 446.  Ab  ctdverso  (Mggere. 
**  From  a  rising  ground  full  in  front."— 450.  Hie  volat,  Referrmg  to 
./Eneas. 

451.  Abrupto  sidere.  ^*  The  influence  of  some  constellation  having 
burst  forth,"  i.  e,  some  stormy  constellation  having  on  a  sudden 
exerted  its  influence.  Commentators  generally  regard  this  as  equi- 
valent to  abruptd  nube,  but  such  an  interpretation  appears  tame. — 
452.  Longe.  *<  From  afar,"  t.  e.  while  the  storm  is  still  distant. 

466.  Mkoeteius.  For  Trojanus.  Compare  iii.  108. — 467.  Deim  eu- 
nets,  &c.  "  In  close  array  they  each  gather  themselves  together  unto 
the  compact  wedges,"  i.  e,  wedgelike  battalions.  By  cuneus,  in  mili- 
tary language,  is  meant  a  body  of  soldiers,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy's  line. — 468. 
Gravem.  "  Of  ponderous  bulk." — 464.  Ipse.  Referring  to  iEneas. 

468.  Virago.  Heyne  regards  this  as  merely  the  ancient  form  of 
tirgo,  and,  therefore,  more  fitted  for  epic  poetry.  Hardly  so.  It 
would  seem  rather  equivalent  to  our  term  "  heroine,"  and  to  denote 
a  female  who  displays  spirit  and  courage  above  her  sex.  Servius : 
"  Virago  dicitur  mulier  quae  virUe  implet  officium,  i.  e.  mulier  quce  mri 
animum  habet."—469.  Metiscum.  Consult  note  on  line  327.— 471. 
Subit.  "  Succeeds."— 480.  Conferre  manum.  "  To  engage  m  combat," 
i.  e.  with  iEneas. —  Volat  avia  longe.  **  Leaving  the  track  (that  would 
have  brought  them  into  collision),  she  flees  far  away." 

481.  Tortos  legit  obrius  orbes.  **  Pursues  many  an  intricate,  cir- 
cuitous route,  for  the  purpose  of  confronting  him."  Hej-ne  compares 
Ugit  orbes  with  Ugere  vestigi/iy  oras,  mas,  i.  e,  persequi. — 484.  Fugam. 
"The  speed."— 486.  Aversos  currus  ret(/r8it,    "Turned  away,  and 
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wheeled  about  the  chariot.*'— 486.  Agat.  Referring  to  Maeaa,— 
491.  Se  colUgit  in  arma,  "  Covered  himself  with  his  buckler."— 492. 
Apicem  tamen  ineitcif  &c.  **The  rapidly-impelled  spear^  however, 
carried  ofif  the  topmost  projection  of  his  helmet." — 494.  Insidiuque 
tubactus.  ''  And  forced  to  the  step  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  die 
foe."  Alluding  to  their  secret  attack  upon  him,  and  the  consequent 
rupture  of  the  league  ;  and  also  to  the  unfair  onset  just  made  upon 
him  by  Messapus.— 495.  Divertos  referri.  "  Were  borne  back  in  a 
different  career  from  his  own,"  i.  «.  were  constantly  avoiding  him. — 
Irarum  omnes  effundU  habenas,  Servius  says  that  this  figure  is  quite 
moderate  in  its  character,  when  compared  with  Ennius's  ^  irovrumqw 
efiinde  quadriga*." 

601.  Coedes  divertas,  "The  carnage  on  either  side."— 602.  Inque 
9icem.  Tmesis,  for  invicemque, — 503.  Tanton  pUtcuit  concurrere,  &c. 
"  Was  it  thy  pleasure,  0  Jove,  that  nations,  destined  (one  day)  to  be 
(united)  in  eternal  peace,  should  rush  together  (to  the  conflict)  with 
such  fierce  commotion  ? "  As  regards  the  form  tafUon,  consult  note 
on  iii.  319. — 605.  Eapriina  ruetOes,  &c.  "  This  combat  first  detained 
in  one  place  the  Trojans,  (before  this)  rushing  on  (in  pursuit  of  Tur- 
nus)."  By  the  Trojans  are  here  meant  iEneas  and  his  immediate 
followers.— 507.  Qua  fata  cderrima.  "  Where  death  is  speediest."— 
Crudum.  For  cruentum.  The  root  is  the  same  in  both  words,  oruor 
oruidiUf  crudu*,  &c. 

609.  Amycum, /ratremque  Diorem,  Sons  of  Priam.  Compare  v. 
297,  and  i.  222.— 613.  lUe,  Referring  to  uEneas.— 614.  Mcedun, 
**  Gloomy  of  visage."  Equivalent,  as  Servius  correctly  explains  it, 
to  tristem,  severum,  or  the  Greek  aKvOpuTrov. — 616.  Nomen  JSchumiunif 
&c.  "  In  name  the  son  of  Echion,  the  offspring  of  a  mother  (called) 
Peridia."  Nomen  is  the  accusative  of  nearer  definition,  and  Ediionium 
is  the  same  as  Echionides.  Compare  the  form  Hieetaonius  (x. 
123).  There  is  no  allusion  here,  as  some  suppose,  to  Theban  origin. 
Genus.   Equivalent  to  proUm. 

616.  Hie.  Tumus. — Apdlinit  agrit.  Alluding  to  the  territory 
around  Patara,  a  Lycian  city,  sacred  to  Apollo. — 518.  Lemce,  This 
lake,  though  in  the  Argive  territory,  was  near  the  confines  of  Arcadia. 
— 519.  Neo  nota  potentum  munera.  "  Nor  were  the  employments  of 
the  powerful  known  at  all  unto  him."  He  was  a  poor  fisherman^ 
content  to  follow  his  humble  calling  ;  nor  did  he  sign  after  the  em- 
ployments which  excite  the  cupidity  and  ambition  of  the  more  power- 
ful, such  as  offices,  dignities,  &c.  (Consult  Wagner,  ad  loo.)  The 
common  text  has  limina,  for  which  there  is  no  good  authority  what- 
ever.    Heyne,  however,  gives  it ;  but  Wagner  restores  munera^ 

522.  VirguUa  sonantia  lauro.  "Twigs  crackling  with  the  bay," 
i.  e.  groves  of  crackling  bay.  The  reference  is  to  the  loud  crackling 
made  by  the  bay  M'hile  burning. — 624.  In  cequora,  "  Over  the  plains." 
So  Wakefield,  who  refers,  in  defence  of  it,  to  II.  iv.  463,  and  ^n,  ii. 
306. — 526.  Suum  poptdatu8  iter.  "  Having  laid  waste  a  path  for  itself." 
—627.  Humpuntur  nescia  vind,  &c.  "  Their  hearts,  not  knowing  what 
it  is  to  be  overcome,  are  bursting  with  rage. 

629.  Hie.  iEneas.— 631.  Scopuloatque  in^ntis,  &c.  "With  a  rock 
and  the  whirling  of  a  mighty  stone,"  i.  e.  with  a  large  mass  of  stone 
whirled  around  in  throwing.  A  species  of  heiidiadys.— 633.  By  roto  is 
meant,  in  fact,  the  chariot  in  rapid  motion.  He  was  pitched  forward 
from  this,  and,  becoming  entangled  in  the  reins,  was  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  horses. 
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535.  Ills.  Tumus.— 536.  Aurata  ad  tempora,  i,  e.  against  his  tem- 
ples covered  by  a  gilded  helmet. — 638.  Graium  fortissiine.  We  may 
suppose  Creteus  to  have  been  one  of  the  Arcadian  auxiliaries. — 539. 
1)»  siii.  **  His  own  gods,"  i.  e.  the  gods  whom  he  served  as  priest. 
Servius  says  that  cupencus  meant  "a  priest"  in  the  Sabine  tongue. — 
546.  Hie.  "  Here,**  in  this  foreign  land. — Mortis  metce.  Life  is  here 
compared  to  a  chariot  race,  of  which  death  is  tlie  goal. — 547.  Lyr- 
nessi,  "In  Lymessus." — 548.  Conversce.  "Were  turned  (upon  each 
other)." 

554.  JEnece.  Poetic  for  in  JSnean, — 558.  Acies.  "His  earnest 
look."  Supply  ocidorum. — 559.  fmpune  quietam,  "Reposing  un- 
harmed." As  the  capital  of  Latinus,  and  the  great  source  of  oppo- 
sition, it  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  feel  the  "/xuwa  belli." 

562.  Tumulum.  "  A  rising  ground,"  from  which  to  be  seen  and 
heard  the  more  easily  by  his  followers.  The  poet  here  follows  the 
Roman  custom. — Cetera  legio.  "  The  rest  of  the  army."—  565.  Jupiter 
hoc  Stat.  "  Here  (on  our  side)  Jupiter  stands,"  t.  e.  Heaven  is  with 
us.  He  alludes  to  the  violation  of  the  league  on  the  part  of  the  Latins, 
and  the  consequent  offence  given  to  the  gods.  Macrobius  (vi.  L) 
makes  the  language  of  the  text  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Ennius. 
— 566.  Ob  inceptum  subitum,  i.  e.  because  this  my  resolve  has  been 
suddenly  formed. — 568.  Fatentur.  "  They  consent."  More  literally, 
"  confess  themselves  ready." 

672.  Hai'c  summa.  "  This  is  the  centre."— 573.  Foedusque  reposeUe 
fiammis.  "  And  demand  with  flames  a  fulfilment  of  the  league."  Rs" 
poseite  literally  means,  "  demand  back,"  the  Latins  being  supposed  to 
nave  wrested  from  the  Trojans  what  was  theirs  by  virtue  of  the 
league. — 575.  Dant  cuneum.  "  Form  a  wedge."  Compare  note  on  line 
269. — 582.  Bis  jam  Italos  hostes.  Supply  factos  esse,  and  compare,  as 
regards  the  whole  line,  vii.  263,  and  xii.  212. 

686.  Ipsumque  trahunt,  &c.  In  order  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  and  sur- 
render.—688.  Implevkque.  "  And  has  filled  (their  dwellings)." — 589. 
Trepidof  rerum.  "  Alarmed  for  their  affairs."  Equivalent  to  de  rebus, 
or  propter  res  trepidce. — Cerea  castra.  "  Their  waxen  encampment." 
A  beautiful  expression. — 590.  Acuunt.  "  Whet."  The  idea  properly 
is,  that  they  express  the  keenness  of  their  rage  by  their  loud  buzzings. 
But  for  this  we  have  poetic  diction. 

595.  Tectis.  «  From  the  palace-roof."— 596.  TeUa.  "  The  dwellings 
of  the  city." — 597.  Contra.  "  On  the  other  hand."  Equivalent,  in 
some  degree,  to  vioissim.  {Drakenb.  ad  Liv.  iv.  53.) — 600.  Crimen. 
Equivalent  to  ^^ream,  quce  ctdpam  meruit."— G&i.  Informis  leti.  "  Of 
disgraceful  death."  The  poet  speaks  of  suicide  here  in  accordance 
with  the  religious  ideas  of  his  own  time,  since  Servius  informs  us  that 
by  the  Pontifical  Books  persons  who  hanged  themselves  were  deprived 
of  the  rites  of  sepulture.  Perhaps,  too,  self-destruction  by  hanging 
was  deemed  disgraceful  when  compared  with  that  by  the  sword,  and 
was  therefore  left  for  women.  Many  instances  of  females  thus  ending 
their  days  occur  in  the  ancient  writers.  Fabius  Pictor,  however, 
made  Amata  to  have  ended  her  days  by  voluntary  starvation. 

609.  BemiUunt.  "  Despond."  Supply  «r««.— 612.  Multaque  se  tiiw- 
sat,  &c.  This  line  and  the  next  one  have  already  appeared  in 
ix.  471-2,  and  are  omitted  here  in  several  MSS. — 614.  In  extreme 
OBquare.  "  On  the  extreme  confines  of  the  field." — 616.  Successu  equo^ 
rum.  "  With  the  speed  of  his  coursers."  Their  strength  had  by  this 
time  begun  to  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  protracted  driving 

£e 
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of  the  disguised  Jufcnma.  So  Heyne,  who  makes  meeettu  here  eqoi- 
Talent  to  procetm,  Wagner,  however,  refers  the  language  of  the  text 
to  the  success  of  the  equestrian  conflict. 

621.  ZHvenA  ab  urbe.  **  From  the  city,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  a 
different  quarter  from  the  fight."  The  city  was  m  his  rear. — 626. 
Prima  rictoria,  i.  e.  the  success  we  hare  thus  far  met  with. — 630. 
Nee  numero  inferiofy  &e.  **  Nor  shalt  thou  retire  from  die  field  in- 
ferior (to  thy  opponent)  in  the  number  of  the  shun  or  in  the  honour 
of  the  fight." 

634.  Nequidquam  fallii,  *'  In  vain  dost  thou  seek  to  escape  my 
observation."  FaUit  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  \av9aviiQ. — 638. 
Vidi  oeulosy  &c.  Virgil  has  made  no  mention  before  of  Tumus's 
having  been  an  eyewitness  to  the  death  of  Murranus.  It  is  reserved 
for  this  place,  in  order  to  come  in  with  more  force. — 641.  Ufau, 
Slain  by  the  Trojan  Gyas.  0)mpare  line  460.— 643.  Rebus.  *«To 
our  (fallen)  affairs." — ^646.  Usque  adeone  mori  miserum  est.  This 
hemistich  was  quoted  by  Nero,  when  hesitating  about  putting  himself 
to  death.  (Sueton.  Vit.  Ner,  47)— 647.  Quaniamsuperis,Sic.  •*  Since 
with  the  gods  above  the  inclination  to  save  is  turned  away  for  me." 
— 648.  Culpcp.  Equivalent  to  ignominicB,  and  referring  to  the  ^  foul 
disgrace  "  of  flight. 

657.  Mussat.  Equivalent  to  tacUe  ddU)erat.'-'649.  Tui  fidimma. 
*'  (Who  was  ever)  most  faithful  to  thy  interests."  Bothe  conjectures 
It6t. — 664.  Tu  currum  deserto,  &c.  **  Thou,  meanwhile,  art  wheeling 
thy  chariot  to  and  fro  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  field."  Deserto  t» 
framine  is,  as  Heyne  renuirks,  equivalent  to  extremo  eampo. 

665.  Vari&  ifnagine  rerum,  %.  e,  by  the  various  events  detailed  in 
the  brief  narrative  of  Saces,  all  of  them  more  or  less  disastrous.-— 
667.  Vno  in  corde.  Compare  note  on  x.  871. — 671.  BoHs.  For  eurru. 
672.  Plammis  inter  tabidata,  &c.  '<  A  spire  of  flames,  after  having 
lulled  amid  the  different  stories,  was  curling  upward  to  the  sky." 

680.  Huno,  oro,  sine  me  furere  ante  furorem.  "  Permit  me,  I  en- 
treat, to  indulge  first  in  this  maddening  feeling  (that  now  comes  over 
me)."  As  regards  the  force  of  ante,  compare  the  explanatory  remark 
of  Heyne  :  *'  Ante,  ante  quam  morte  paiiar  quidquid  aeerbi  est.** — Fu- 
rere furorem.  A  frequent  construction  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  well  as  our  own  language.   Compare  vivere  vttom,  eurrere  eursum,  &c. 

686.  Aut  sublapsa  vetttstcu.  "Or  time,  gliding  imperceptibly  by."— 
687.  Mons.  "  The  mountain-fragment."— 694.  Verius.  <<  It  is  more 
just." 

699.  Prceoipitatque  moras  omnes.  "And  removes  quickly  every 
hinderance."  Compare  viii.  443. — RumpU.  "  Interrupts."  Lite- 
rally, **  breaks  through,"  t.  e.  leaves  unfinished.— 701.  Quantus  AAos, 
&c.  Heyne  cites  Milton  (P.  L.  iv.  984):  '' Dilated  stood,  like  Tens- 
rvfe  or  Aihos,  unremoved.^* — Ipse.  As  being  near  at  hand. — 703. 
Pater  Apenninus,  So  called  because  the  parent  source  or  fiither  of 
so  many  rivers,  which  take  their  rise  among  its  eminences,  and  water 
the  plains  of  Italy,  emptying  into  the  Tuscan  Sea  to  the  east,  and  the 
Adriatic  to  the  west. — 706.  Pulsabant  ariete  muros.  Consult  note  on 
ii.  492.— 707.  Hwneris.  "From  their  shotilders."  Compare  line 
130,  ^ scuta  recUnant," — 769.  Ft  eemere,  "And  are  preparing  to 
contend."     Cemere  for  deeemere. 

710.  Vacuo  aiquore.  "In  unobstructed  extent." — 712.  Imwdsail 
Mortem.  "  Rush  to  the  conflict." — dypeis  et  cere  sonoro.  Hendiadys. 
714.  Fors  et  viHus.    This  applies  equally  to  both  combatantik— 716. 
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'^l&.  A  large  forest  in  the  territory  of  the  Bmttii.— jra6MnM>.  Mount 
Tabnmus,  between  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Apulia.  It  is  now 
Monte  Tabwro  in  Terra  di  LaflDoro,—1Vl.  Magittri.  *"  The  herdsmen." 
— ^718*  MuttaiU,  **  Faintly  low."  After  this  we  must  supply  dubugy  or 
something  equivalent. — 722.  Nemtu.  Put  here  for  the  pasture^ 
ground  itself,  more  or  less  covered  with  trees. 

725.  Duos  cequato  ejcamine  lances,  "A  pair  of  equally  balanced 
scales."  Lanx  denotes  the  metallic  dish,  two  of  which  were  used  in 
the  lAbra,  and  but  one  in  the  Sustera,  or  steelyard. — ^quato  examine. 
Literally,  ^with  balanced  tongue.^'  Examen  means  the  tongue  or 
needle  of  the  scales. — 727>  Quern  damnet  labor,  ^  (In  order  to  as- 
certain) which  one  the  toilsome  conflict  is  to  doom,"  i,  e,  to  destruc- 
tion.— Et  quo  vergat  pondere  letum,  ^  And  in  what  direction  death  is 
to  sink  (doMmward)  with  its  own  weight."  Quo  is  equivalent  to  quam 
%n  partem,  and  must  not  be  construed  with  pondere.  With  pondere 
supply  tuo.  The  fates,  remarks  Valpy,  are  not  at  Jupiter's  discretion: 
he  can  but  examine  and  inquire  into  futurity. 

728.  Emieat  hie,  impune  putam.  "  Here  Tumus  leaps  forth,  think- 
ing he  might  with  safety  (do  this)." — 733.  Nifuga  subeidio  wheat. 
''.Unless  flight  come  to  his  aid."  Something  must  be  supplied  by  the 
mind  before  this  clause,  intimating  that  Tumus  would  certainly  have 
perished,  had  not,  &c. — 734.  Capulum  ignotum,  '*  The  stranger  hilt." 
He  had  struck  the  blow  with  the  sword  of  Metiscus,  not  his  own,  and 
therefore, the  hilt  remaining  after  the  blow  is  termed  '' ignotum"  i,  e, 
alienmn, — 737*  Dttm  trepidat,  i.  e.  in  his  haste. — 73P.  Arma  Vulcania, 
As  worn  by  .tineas.  Vuleania  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  a  Vuloamo 
fabrieata. 

743.  Inoertot  implicat  orbee,  **  Wheels  round  irregularly  in  his 
flight."  Literally,  "  folds  irregular  circuits  (one  within  the  other)." — 
746.  Tardante  sagittd,  **  By  reason  of  the  retarding  arrow-wound." 
The  arrow  for  Uie  wound  inflicted  by  it — 750.  Puniceof  formidine 
penna.  Consult  note  on  iv.  120.— 753.  Vitndua  Umber,  "  The  Um- 
brian  hound,  all  alive  for  the  pursuit." 

761.  Si  qm$quam  adeat.  Heyne  attempts  to  justify  this  conduct  on 
the  part  of  JSneas  by  regarding  it  as  an  imitation  of  Homeric  times, 
and  he  refers  to  the  well-known  conflict  between  Achilles  and  Hector, 
where  the  latter,  when  wounded,  is  pursued  by  the  former.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  character  of  iEneas  certainly  suffers  by  the 
act— 763.  Betexunt.  "They  retrace."— 764.  Levia  aut  ludiora. 
**  Slight  in  their  character,  or  such  as  are  contended  for  in  athletic 
encounters,"  t.  e,  in  the  public  games  or  Indi. 

769.  Voku  vestes.  The  vestments  they  had  vowed  to  consecrate  to 
him,  if  preserved  from  shipwreck.  This  was  an  ordinary  custom. — 
770.  NuUo  di»erimine,  "  With  no  feeling  of  reverence."  Literally, 
**  with  no  (exercise  of)  discrimination,"  i.  e.  as  regarded  its  sacred 
character. — 771.  Pwro,  For  non  hnpedito.—^^2,  Stabat,  The  spear 
stood  fixed  here,  having  been  thrown  at  Turnus  (line  711). — 775. 
— &oitt.  « To  overtake."— 785.  Entem.  "His  own  sword."— 786. 
Qnoa  lieere.  "  That  this  was  permitted."— 789.  Arduus.  Referring 
to  the  attitude  of  ^neas ;  not,  as  Heyne  says,  equivalent  to  datut 


794.  Indigetem.     "  As  a  deified  hero."     By  indigetes  are  meant 

men  deified,  or  worshipped  as  gods  after  death,    .tineas  was  deified 

after  death  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  indiges,    (Liv,  i.  2.}— 70^* 

QMHi  in  fitt6t6M«;     Alludmg  to  her  still  being  engaged  in  wit- 
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ntmmg  tbe  fi^t.~797.  MortoRm  dtxmk,  &e.  <*  Was 
tiat  one  destioed  for  the  hoooors  of  ^rmhj  t^amM  be  Tiobted  kj  a 
■loruJ  wound  T  i.  «.  mliirtfd  bj  a  BortaL  Jnpiier  aihades  to  tbe 
woaid  inflicted  tbitnigh  tbe  agener  of  JatanM^  «bo  bad  bexself  beea 
intigat^  bj  Jano.  (Ganpare  lime  IM,  Mtff.) — Dhmm.  ^mem  v 
aireadj  caLed  thna,  as  one  diiliwd  ior  diviaitT. — 8Ml  Fletu^  i. «.  to 
a  eooqaered  one,  to  one  alreadr  aa  good  as  eoBqaeied.  Consol: 
W<M>/mer,  ad  Ice. — 801.  Et  mUu  nvVy  Slc^  L  c  aor  lee  aacb  eaics  as 
these  BO  freqnentlj  be  the  sobject  of  thr  eoBTcrse  vitb  aae.  Ac- 
cordicg  to  Hevne,  whose  opioioD  is  foDowed  bj  WagacTy  ^  hexe  tales 
the  pUee  of  a^t,  just  as,  in  fine  SSa,  aaf  is  fboid  for  aer. 

8M.  lufamdmm  belimm.  "An  uahallowed  war.^  IWrsase  ori^ 
Bating  in  a  riolatioo  of  a  solemn  eompact,  namelr,  tbe  tmce  bctaeea 
^£aeas  and  Latinna. — 806.  I>^crwtan  Jammwu  '  **  To  apriad  ^oon 
orer  an  entire  boose,"  i.  ^.  tbe  lami]  r  of  lAtinmv — Hymruam.  *^  A 
(promised)  nmoo."  Alhiding  to  tbe  marriage  of  iSneas  and  T  iiiaii 
—806.  Ontu.  ^  Spoke."  Sopplr  ctf.— 811.  Tbe  expression  di^aa, 
imdi^ma,  is  a  kind  of  prorerbial  one,  and  meant,  in  fact,  '^all  tbrngs^ 
whether  worthr  or  on  worthy.''  Compare  ^  o^^ao,  taa^ad;'*  and  agaia, 
*^famdaj  u^amda."  In  order  to  eompkce  the  sense  of  this  passage,  we 
most  snpplj  **■  mid  hoe  ita  st  hdtent^  i  e,  were  this  noC  so  ;  did  I  est 
know  that  socb  was  thr  will  and  pleasare. 

814.  Sman.  Compare  fine  Id?.— Ph>  rila.  "^  For  (bis)  fife.*'— 
816.  Adjmro  Siiffii  ee^pmL,  &e.  **•  I  swear  br  the  inexoralUe  aoarre 
of  the  StT^ian  water  (that  what  I  here  ssj  is  tme)."  Compare,  ai» 
regards  the  oath  of  the  gods  bj  the  rirer  Stjx,  the  note  on  tL  3S4w— 
ImplacabiU.  Because  not  to  be  appeased  if  soch  an  oath  be  rio- 
lated. — 817.  Uma  smpfntUio,  &.C.  *"  The  onlr  obfigation  that  is  im- 
posed on  the  gods  aboTe,"  t.  ^.  an  oath  that  forms  the  ouly  solemn 
obfigation  that  a  deitj  dare  not  riolate. — 818.  EnmL.  **  With  ieeim^ 
of  deep  loathing." 

819.  TenOmr.  <<  Is  prerented.**  UtersUjr.  <<is  held  (fetteicd),'^ 
or  <<  is  restrained."— 820.  Pro  mujataU  tmormm  Tor  the  dignity  of 
thy  own  kindred."  Satom,  the  &ther  of  Jove,  bad  reigned  in  Latiuni 
daring  the  golden  age,  and  from  him  Latinns  was  descended. — 823L 
Indigemas  Laiimc$.  **  The  Latins^  the  ehildren  of  the  soil"  Assigning 
to  the  race  an  antochthonoos  origin. — 825.  Foona.  **  Their  lan- 
guage." Obsenre  the  alteration  in  this  line.— 826.  Srf  Lathm. 
*^  Let  Latium  exist." — 828.  OedderUqme  $imas,  &c.  Juno  begs  that  the 
name  of  Troy  may  ncTer  be  rerived. 

829.  Honummm  rerwmqme  repertor,  ^  Tbe  parent  of  men  and  things.** 
During  the  fabled  reign  of  Saturn,  ofaserres  Valpy,  the  wants  of  men 
were  supplied  without  labour;  on  Jupiter's  accession  they  were 
obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  industry  and  the  arts  for  their  support. — 
833.  Me  remiito.  "  Do  I  yield  me' (to  thy  prayer)."— 835.  Commixti 
eorfwrie  tantum,  &c.  "  Only  commingled  with  the  body  (of  the  race), 
the  Trojans  shall  settle  down  in  the  Und."— 836.  Morem  rUmsqwe 
taerornm  adjidam.  **  I  will  add  (merely  to  tliose  already  existing)  the 
sacred  usages  and  rites  (of  the  new  comers)." — 837.  Um»  on.  **  With 
one  common  tongue." 

839.  Supra  d^.  Mere  poetic  exaggeration,  to  indicate  the  ilhs- 
trions  character  of  the  race.— 840.  JEqme.  **  With  equal  zeal.*'  Juno 
was  highly  honoured  among  the  Romans,  particularly  by  the  females. 
— 841.  RetortU.  According  to  He^-ne,  equivalent  to  mmtatit. — 842. 
OoBh.    The  sky  is  here  meant  as  the  region  of  ebods^  &c^  not  the 
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main  heayens.  She  retires  from  the  sky  to  her  ^aXofioQ,  or  own 
apartment  on  Olympus.     (Hotn,  II.  xiv.  166,  »eqq,) 

844.  Fratrit  ab  armis.  **  From  aiding  her  brother's  arms." — 846. 
DioufUur  gemincB  pettesy  &c.  *'  There  are  two  pests  called  by  name 
the  Dire  (sisters)."  The  allusion  is  to  Alecto  and  Tisiphone,  the 
Furies.— 846.  Et.  "And  along  with  them."  Megsera,  the  thurd 
Fury,  is  now  mentioned. — 849.  SoBvi  regis.  Pluto. — 860.  Apparent^ 
f.  e,  they  wait  there  to  execute  the  orders  of  both  deities. — 864.  In 
amen.  **  As  a  fatal  sign." — 868.  Cydon.  **  Cydoniau,"  i.  e.  Cretan. 
The  Cydonians  were  the  inhabitants  of  Cydon,  a  city  of  Crete,  and 
stand  here  for  the  whole  race.  According  to  Lucian  {Nigrin.  vol.  ii. 
79),  the  Cretans  were  accustomed  to  poison  their  arrows. — 869.  Incog- 
nita.    "  Invisible," ».  e.  passing  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  invisible. 

862.  CoUecta.  ^  Shrunk  up."— 863.  Q;am  quondam  in  bustis,  &c.  The 
poet  is  supposed  to  mean  one  of  the  smaller  species  of  owl. — 864.  /m- 
poftana.  "  Of  evil  omen."— 869.  IHrcB.  "  Of  the  dire  sister."— 873. 
Durce  m%ki.  "  For  me  a  cruel  one."  Servius :  "  Duree,  immiti,  qua 
posset  fratren  oemere  tot  laboribus  subditumJ* — 876.  Obscenoi  volucres. 
*'  Ye  birds  of  evil  omen,"  i.  e.  thou  art  one  of  this  class  of  birds. — 
Verbera.  **  The  lash-Uke  flappings."— 877-  FaUunt.  «  Escape  me." 
She  is  no  stranger  to  the  mandates  of  Jove. — 879.  ^o.  **  Wherefore." 
Some  read  cur. 

888.  Arboreum.  "  Tree-like,"  t.  e.  in  size  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
— 891.  Et  contrahe,  quidquid,  &c.  <*  And  collect  whatever  powerful 
means  are  thine  either  in  courage  or  in  skill." — 892.  (>pto  ardua 
pennis,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  simply  this :  do 
what  thou  wilt,  go  where  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  escape  me. 

896.  Circumspicit.  "He  looks  round  and  espies."  Having  no 
spear  to  hurl,  he  casts  instead  of  it  a  mighty  stone,  after  the  fashion 
of  Homer's  heroes. — 898.  Litem  ut  disoemeret  arvis.  "  That  it  might 
settle  some  controversy  respecting  the  division  of  fields,"  i.  e.  some 
controversy  about  limits.  So  Forcellini. — 899.  Vie  illud  tecti,  &c. 
Imitated  from  Homer  {II.  v.  303,  seqq.  &c.). — 903.  Sed  neque  currentem, 
&c.  "  But  he  knows  not  himself  even  while  running,"  &c.  i.  e.  he 
feels  that  his  accustomed  strength  and  speed  have  departed. — 907. 
Nee  evasity  &c.  "  Neither  cleared  the  whole  intervening  space,  nor 
inflicted,"  &c. 

911.  Corpore.  Not  the  dative  for  corpori,  as  some  assert,  but  the 
regular  ablative.— 914.  Sensus  tertuntur  varii.  "Various  designs 
are  formed  by  him." — 920.  SortUus  fortunam  oculis.  "  Having  marked 
out  with  his  eyes  the  vulnerable  spot,"  t.  e.  the  spot  that  fortune  gave. 
So  Heyne. — Corpore  toto.  "  With  his  whole  force." — 921.  Murali  con- 
eita  tormento,  "  Shot  from  some  battering  engine."  Literally, "  some 
engine  for  walls,"  i.  e.  to  be  employed  against  them.  The  reference 
is  to  a  balista. 

936.  Et  me,  &c.  A  speech  not  unworthy  of  a  brave  man.  He 
shrinks  not  from  death,  nor  yet  will  he  refuse  the  boon  of  life. — 936. 
Victum,  "  Him  whom  thou  hast  overcome."  Referring  to  himself. 
—940.  Sermo.  "The  speech  of  his  fallen  foe."— 942.  Balteus. 
Compare  x.  496. — 962.  Indignata.     Indignant  at  its  untimely  fate. 
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METRICAL     INDEX. 


^NEID  I. 

Line 
16.  Pdsth&bita  cttmiss^  S^\md  hie  \  Illtus  arma. 

(Sam5.     Final  vowel  not  elided  ^) 
41.  CnYi&s  ob  n5x'  et  flirlfas  AjacKs  Ojilei. 

(O'llei.     Synaresis.) 
73.  C5nntibi|d  jungam  st&bni,  pr5prlfamquS  dlfcabd. 

(Conniibio.     JntepenuU  ihortK) 
120.  Jam  vftlid'  Ilidjiiei  najvem  jam  fortTs  Achats. 

(Ilionei.     Synaretis.) 
J31.  Eur*  ad  se  Z^phj^ramquS  v5|ca/  dehinc  \  talKft  fatur. 

(d'hlnc.     Synaresis.) 
195.  yin&_bdnus  qus  |  deind^  c^|dis  5nSr&rflt  Acestes. 

(demde.     Synaresis.) 
256.  OsciiU  IibavTt  DSi\ta  dehinc  \  tali&  fatur. 

(d*hlnc.     Synaresis.) 
308.  Qui  tSngant  n'  incultll  vidji^  hSmi\nesnii  fSrsne. 

(videt.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
332.  Jactemur  dttcSas  ignar'  h5mlfnumqul  \6\cdrum' 
qu*  Errarous 

(qu'  Eiramus.     Synapheia.) 
405.  Ct  ver'  incessu  pfttii|t^  dSd  \  i\V  iib¥  mfitrem. 

(deft.     Final  vowel  saved  from  elision  by  the  pause  \) 
448.  Mrl^k  cui  gr&dibus  surgebant  llmtnfi  |  nexa-- 
qu*  Mte  trabes  .... 

{qu'  Mre  trabes.     Synapheia.) 
478.  Per  terr*  et  versa  pul|t;M  tn|scrlbitiir  hasta. 

(pulvis.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  arsis.) 
521.  MaxYrnQs  1\X6  neus  pldci\dd  sic  pectSrS  coeplt 

(Ilioneus.     Four  syllables  ;  last  a  diphthong.) 
559    The  same.  __ 

611.  Illfd|n^^ /9^^|it  dextra  IsvaquS  SSrestum. 

(llioneft.     The  penult  long,  according  to  the  Ionic  dialect  *). 
617    Tun'  Iir  sneas  quem  Dard&ni|o  ^tt|chiss. 

(Dardanio.     Final  vowel  not  elided*.     Spondaic  verse.) 
651.  Pergftm$  cum  pStS|re^  tA|cdnces85squ'  hj^mSnsds. 

(Peteret     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  arsis.) 
668.  LK5r&  jacte|^fir  iidi\i8  Junonis  Ifniqus. 

(Jactetar.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  arsii.) 

1  Such  is  the  popular  and  ordinary  mode  of  explanation.  In  reality,  however, 
the  long  o  In  Samo  consists  of  two  whort  vowels  combined,  and  one  of  these  is 
actually  elided  before  the  vowel  in  hie,  while  the  remaining  short  one,  being  in 
the  arsis  of  the  foot,  is  lengthened  by  the  stress  of  the  voice  that  falls  upon  it. 

*  The  second  syllable  in  connubium  is  naturally  short,  but  it  is  occasionally 
lengthened  by  the  poets  in  the  arsis  of  the  foot. 

s  Consult  note  on  i.  405.  *  In  Ionic  'lAiovtia,  in  Attic  'iXtov^a. 

'  The  true  principle  has  been  explained  in  the  note  on  line  16. 
Ee4 
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Line  _ 

698.  Jvea  \  compdsfiit  gpoodi,  mediimqaC  litciviL 

(AurOL     J  ditsyUable,  by  tym^rtnt.)       _ 
726.  Atrii:  dependent  lychni  liquCaribiis  |  Mreu. 

(Auras.     A  dusyUabU^  by  swm^resis.) 

£SE1D  IL 

16.  .£dif?cant  sectaqu'  intexunt  |  abiitg  \  costis. 

(Abiet£.     Promommetd  abyilf,  of  three  tyllabies  i.) 
2&t.  £c  hUniJSMs  gt  I  ips«  dan  f ibHcitdr  t\peus. 

(MenSliiis.    Four  tyliables.--Epeu%.     rmree  tyOabUs.) 
339.  Addiint  &e  sdcios  Rhij/iriu  et  \  miximfis  irmi& 

(Rbipeus.     Two  syllables :  last  a  diphtkomg.) 
41 1.  Nostrdr*  dbrfiijamr  9rY|turqu£  miserriml  cedes. 

(Obruimur.     Fimai  syllable  lemglkewed  by  arsis.) 
419.  Spumeiks  itqu'  imd  Nejrew  dUV  |  squSri  fundo. 

(Nereus.     Two  syllables  :  last  a  diphtkomg.) 
426.  Ssme  as  line  339. — Rbipeus,  a  dissyllable. 
442.  Uanrent  |  pdrc^AJbus  scilc  postesquC  s&b  Tpsos. 

(Pirietibus.      To  be  promouneed parygabms.    Foar  syllables*.) 
492.  Custodes  suffer^  vdlent:  libit  |  arigtg  |  crebro. 

(ArietS.     To  be  pnmomneed  arygti.     Three  sylUMesK) 
563.  £t  dlrepti  d5|aiif  it  |  pirvi  casiLs  lulL 

(Domiis.     Final  syllable  lengthemed  by  arsis.) 
745.  Quem  non  inciisa?'  imeos  bSmlnomquS  di\dntah- 
qu*  Aut  quid  in  ...  . 

(qu*  Aut  quid  in.     Synapheia.) 
774.  Obst&p&li  «<^/^|runtqu£  c5m'  et  toz  faucibtts  hxtat, 

(Stet^runL     Systole*.) 
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4&  St£terunt     SystoU,  as  in  lime  77f  9f  Ibe  preeedimg  boot. 
74.  NeriHdJmi  nia|lrf  et  |  Neptu|iio  tfjgso. 

(In  wuUri  and  Nephsmo  thejlnai  vowel  not  elided*.) 
91.  L\mini.\que  /ai|rusqn£  dSi  totusquS  m5verl 
(Liminaque.     The  que  lengthened  by  arsis.) 
112.  Idlaiumque  nSjimw.*  hime  \  fidi  sHentii  sacris. 

(Nemus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  arsis*.) 
122.  lA6mli\ned  d&\cem  desertiquS  lTt5ri  Cretse. 

(Idomenea.     Penult  long,  according  to  the  Ionic  dialect ».) 
136.    ConnfibHs.     Consult  L  7a  __ 

211.  JnsUGe  I  I5nr  in  magno  quia  diri  CiOaend. 

(InsulS.   Final  sy  Sable  shortened,  in  iwtitation  of  ike  Greek*.) 

1  In  mch  words  as  these  the  letter  i  is  considered  to  have  had  the  force  of  a 
eonsonant,  and  very  probably  was  soanded  like  the  English  y  in  fomny,  yes,  &c. 
The  first  syllable,  then,  in  abiete  is  rq;uded  as  long  by  position. 

s  Consult  note  on  line  IC.  >  Ihid. 

4  Consolt  Anthon's  Latin  Prosody,  p.  136. 

*  The  true  principle  is  stated  in  the  note  on  i.  16. 

*  The  pause  after  nemust  as  requiied  by  the  aense,  must  also  be  taken  into 
aoeonnt. 

7  Consult  note  on  L  611. 

*  In  truth,  however,  one  of  the  short  comp<nient  Towds  ot  die  diphthong  « is 
cut  off  before  the  vowel  in  the  next  word,  and  the  other  one,  not  being  in  the 
anis  of  the  foot,  remains  short.  • 
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Line  

212.  Harpift\aiqu^  c5Iunt  ftlKs  FhTneKft  postquam. 

(Harpyise. — Harpyi,  a  spondee^  the  yi  being  a  Greek  diphtlumg^.) 
226.  Harpyi*  |  et  magnis  qu&tiunt  clangdrlfbiis  alas. 

(Harpyi*.     A  diphthongs  as  in  the  preceding.) 
249.  £t  p&tri'  insdntes  Harp|yta«  |  pellSrS  regno. 

(Harpyias. — yias,  a  spondee.     See  line  212.) 
365.  Sdl&  ndvum  dlctuquS  nSfas  Harpjyi^  C^IIsnd. 

(Harpyia. — yi  a  diphthong,  and  yift  Cfi  a  dactyl^,) 
464.  Donii  £^^|hlnc  aurd  grftvYja  sec\idqu*  SlSphantd. 

(D^hinc     The  vowel  e  shortened  before  the  \,  and  the  final  a 

in  gravia  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
475.  Cdnjtig^'  Anchl|«a  f^^jris  dignatS  sfiperbd. 

(Anchisa.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis^.) 
504.  Atqu'  Idem  ca|«tM  tf|nain  fftciemiis  iitramque. 

(Casus.    Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
578.  Fam'  est  £ncSlftdi  sem\iustiim  \  fuImYnS  corpus. 

(Semiustuin.  To  be  pronounced  sem'-us-tum,  three  syllables*.) 
606.  SI  pSrejo  hiimin\vLm  mflnibus  pSrTTssg  jttvabTt. 

(Pered.     Final  vowel  not  elided  '.) 
661.  Constiterunt     Systole, 


iENEID  IV. 

64.  PectdrT|6u«  ynA)f|ans  splranti^  consttlYt  exta. 

(Pectoribus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
126.  Conniibio.     Consult  i.  73. 
168.  ConniibTis.     Consult  i.  73. 
222.  Turn  sic  Merctirf  alldquTj /ur  ac  \  talYS  mandat 

(  Alloquitur.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
235.  Quid  striiTt  aut  qua  |  spe  yny|mlc'  In  gentS  mdratur. 

(Spe.     Final  vowel  not  elided  *.) 
302.  Thyidsjlb'  \  audito  sttmiilant^trYgteryca  Baccho. 

(Thyifts.     A  dissyllable. — yi  a  diphthong  '.) 
469.  EumSntdum  vSlCitT  demens  vYdSt  agmYnft  |  Pentheus. 

(Pentlieus.     A  dissyllable. — eus  a  diphthong,) 
558.  OmnT&  Merciirio  stmilis  vdcemquS  cdj/orem- 
qu*  Et  .  .  . 

(qu*  Et  .  .  .     Synapheia.) 
629.  ImprScdr  arm'  armis;  pugnent  ipsiquS  nSp|d^«5- 
qu*  Usee  .  .  . 

(qu*  Haec.     Synapheia,) 
667.  Lamentis  gSmYtuqu'  &t  flmYnS|d  if/if|Iatu. 

(Femined.     Final  vowel  not  elided  ■.) 


1  The  diphthong  yi  answers  to  the  Greek  vi.    Thus,  Harpyia,  "Apirvta. 
s  Consult  note  on  line  212. 

3  There  is  no  occasion  for  our  here  having  recourse  to  a  Doric  nominative  in  as. 
*  The  final  vowel  of  semi  is  here  elided.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  make  the  i  of 
semi  coalesce  with  the  one  that  foUows  :  thus,  sem-pus-tum,  &c.    » 
>  The  true  principle  is  stated  in  the  note  to  i.  16. 
<  Consult  note  on  i.  16,  where  the  explanation  is  given. 

7  In  Greek  Qvidv.    Compare  note  on  ill.  212. 

8  The  true  principle  is  stated  in  the  note  on  i.  16. 
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Line 

686.  SemUM\mimqui  slnu  germin'  &mplixX  fbvebit 

(SemilnYmem.     To  be  jtronotmeed  sem'-ioi-mem  '.) 


!!»' 
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yMnestheus.     A  ditsifUable ;  eus  being  a  diphthong. 

184.  Sergesto  MnesUkeiquH  Gpl&a  siip^rarS  mSrantem. 

(Mnegtbei      A  dissyllable  ;  el  being  a  diphthong.) 
189.  Mnestheia.     Consult  lines  116,  117. 
261.  Vict5r  &pud  r&pTdum  Simdenti  siib  |  m  |  ilto. 

(Hid.     Consult  note  on  i.  1 6  *.) 
263.  Phegeui.     J  dissyllable ;  eiis  beingja  diphthong, 
269.  PiirpiirSis  ibant  evincti  tein},5rft  |  taniis. 

(Tsnus.     To  be  pronounced  tsn-yls,  as  a  SatifUable,  by  syn- 

aresis.) 
284  01  li  servi  ditjur  Hpir'  \  baud  !gnar&  Mioervffi. 

(Datur.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
337.  Smicit  EuTS&\liis  et  \  mun^re  victor  toipL 

(Euryalus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
312.  Dat  SJLlTo  villis  SnSros'  atqu'  ungutbfis  |  Mireis.  | 

(Aureis.     A  dissyllable  by  synaresis.) 
422.  Ct  magnos  membror*  artus  magn*  dss&  U|cer/d«-| 
qu*  Exuit 

(qu*  ExuiL    Synapheia.)  _ 
432.  Genud  l!U)\lnt  viatds  qufttit  segSr  ttnhelitiU  irtus, 

(Genu&.     To  be  pronounced  gSnvft,  as  a  dissyllable  '.) 
521.  Ostentans  artemquS  p&t|er  arc|uinquS  sdnantem. 

(Pater.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
537.  C'lsseus.     A  dissyllable ;  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
589.  Parijf/||bu8  textQm  cscis  ItCr  tocTpitemque. 

(ParietYbus.     See  ii.  442.) 
663.  Transtrft  pSr  §t  remos  et  pfctas  |  abiitM  \  pflppes. 

(Abi«i«.     See  ii.  16.) 
697-  ImplenturquS  sfiper  pQppes  8eiii|ttM/^  m^|descunL 

(Semiusttt.     To  be  pronounced  sem'-us-t^  *.) 
735.  ConcYir  elj^sYninque  c51|d  hOc  \  cast&  SYbylla. 

(Cold.     Final  vowel  not  elided  *. ) 
753.  Robdri  navYgYis  aptant  renadsquS  r^\dentes- 
qu*  Exigui.  .  . 

(^tt*  Exigui.     Synapheia.) 
826.  Nesse  SpioquS  Th&lIftquS  Cyni5d5ceque. 
853.  Nusqu'  aniitte|62<  tfdi|id8que  siib  astrft  tSnebat 

(Amittebat.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 

1  Consult  note  on  iii.  578. 

*  Observe  that  the  final  vowel  in  Ilio  is  short  here,  beeauae,  after  one  of  the 
two  short  vowels  in  the  long  o  is  cut  off,  the  remaining  one  is  in  ttie  thesis^  not 
the  arsis  of  the  foot,  and,  therefore,  as  it  has  no  stress  of  the  voice  laid  upon  it,  it 
remains  short. 

*  The  poets  occasionally  take  advantage  of  tiw  double  power  of  «,  and  make  it 
a  consonant  in  words  where  such  a  change  is  necessary  or  convenient.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  u  is  regarded  as  a  consonant,  and  the  e  in  genua  is  long  by  positloo. 

^  Consult  note  on  iii.  578. 

'  The  true  princip\e  \s  staleA  in  the  note  on  i.  16. 
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^NEID  VI. 
Line  __ 

33.  Bis  pfltrYffi  cSciderS  mftniis.     Quln  prdtSniis  |  omnta, 

(Omnia.     To  be  pronounced  omny&t  by  tynaretis  \) 
119.  Orpheus,    A  dissyllable,  ^m  being  a  diphthong, 
126.  Tros  Anc\ns\&\da  fHci\\is  descenstis  Avernl. 

(Anchisiada.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis,) 
201.  Ind'  iibi  vener*  ad  fau|cS5  griiv'li\\ent\s  Averni. 

(Gr&v'5lenti8.     The  e  being  elided.) 
254  Pingufi  s^per  UliT  |  Tiifundens  ardentYbtts  extls. 

(Super.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
280.  Ferret  qu'  EumenTduro  thftlftm'  et  Dlscdrdtft  demens. 

(Ferrei.     A  dissyUable,  by  syntrresis.) 
287-  BrTHreus.     Three  syllables^  eus  being  a  diphthong, 
289.  G5rg5nSs  |  frarpyijsqu'  et  forroft  trIcdrp5rTs  umbrs 

Harpyi,  a  spondee^  yi  being  a  diphthong*.) 
412.  Deturbat  laxitqufi  fbros,  slfmai  accYpYt  |  alvsb.  \ 

(Alveo.     A  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 
479.  Tfdeus.     A  dissyllable,  eus  being  a  diphthong, 
siyj,  NdmSn  St  armft  IScum  8er\vant  ti  A|mice  nSquivT. 

(T6.     Vowel  shortened  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  '.) 
602.  Quos  Riipfir  atr&  sHex  jam  jam  lapsurft  ctt|<feii^t| 
qu*  Imroinet  .... 

(qu*  Imminet     Synapheia,) 
618.  ThesetM.     A  dissyllable,  eus  being  a  diphthong, 
678.  DestipSr  dstenj/a/  dehtnc  |  siimmft  cflcumYn&  linquunt 

(Dehinc  to  6e  pronounced  d*hlnc,  by  synaresis.) 
768.  £t  Cftpj^s  et  N&mY|/5r  dt  |  qui  tg  ndmYnS  reddet 

(Numitdr.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
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33.  Assuetffi  ripis  vdlttcres  et  flumYnYs  |  alveo.  \ 

(Alveb.     A  dissyllable,  by  symtresis,) 
96.  ConniibYis.     Consult  note  on  i.  73. 
160.  Jamqu'  YtSr  emensl  turres  ac  tectil  Lfl|<tffd-| 
r'  Ardua  .... 
(r*  Ardua.     Synapheia.) 

174.  RegYbtis  dm«n  k\rdt:  hoc  \  Illis  curY&  templ&m. 

(Erat.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis,) 

175.  Hee  sacrTs  sedes  SptilYs :  hic  |  arilfilS  \  csso. 

(arigtg,  to  be  pronounced  ar-yfit-S  *.) 
178.  Antiqu'  e  ce|<2r^"//^f|ICisque  pftterquS  S&binus. 

(Cedro.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
190.  Aurea  |  percussum  vTrga  versumquS  vSnenls. 

(aurea.     A  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 

>  Consult  note  on  ii.  16.  *  Consult  note  on  ill.  212. 

3  Observe  that  U  loses  one  of  its  short  vowels,  and  that  the  other  remains  short, 
because  in  the  thesi$.    Consult  note  on  v.  261,  and  on  i.  16. 
*  Consult  note  on  ii.  16. 
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Line  _  _ 

212.   IIioneu«.     Four  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong, 

226.  Subindv^t  dceft|fio  et  \  sT  qu'  extent^  plftgarum. 

(Oceano.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
237.  PrUefSrltinus  m&nibus  vlttas  ac  verbal  prg|can/ui. 

(Precantia,  to  be  pronounced  precant-ya,  by  synaresis^.) 
249.  TaITbiisJIi5|nit  dic\tis  deflxil  L&tinus. 

( Uionei.     Four  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
253.  ConniibTo.     Consult  note  on  i.  73. 
262.  Divitis  ub^r  ftgri  Trdjsv'  5puleotiS  |  deerit.  \ 

(Deerlt.     A  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 
303.  Proftilt  optatd  conduntur  Tbybridis  |  alveb.  \ 

(alveo.     jf  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 
333.  Conniibiis.     Consult  note  on  i.  7a 
369.  Euoe  \  BacchS  frSmens  solum  te  virginS  dignum. 

(euoe.     Two  diphthongs^  as  in  Greek  ivoX.) 
398.  SustinSt  ac  natiE  TurnTquS  cftnjt/  Af^m^jnsds. 

(Canit.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
436.  Or£  rSfert  classes  Invectas  Thybridis  |  dlveb.  | 

(alveo.     A  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 
470.  Se  sfttis  ambobus  TeucrisquS  v^nlrS  Lftt|tnM| 
qu*  Haec  ubi  .  .  . 

(qu'  Hsec  ubi.     Synapheia,) 
485.  Tyrrheux.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
508.  Same  as  the  preceding. 

532.  Tyrrh^.     Two  syllables,  ei  being  contracted  by  symeresis. 
555.  Conn&br.     Consult  note  on  i.JS. 
609.  Cent'  sr|et  c/att|dunt  vectes  sternftquS  feni. 

(iereL     Two  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
631.  ArdS&  Crustfimgriqu'  et  turr!ge|r2e  ^»|temns. 

(Turrigerae.     Consult  note  *.) 
769.  Pxdn\us_rlSv»c9iV  herbis  St  ilmdre  DTans. 

(PseoDUS.    Three  syllables,  the  last  contracted  by  synaresis  '.) 
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98.  Cum  muros  arcemqug  pr5| cuj  et  \  rar&  ddmorum. 

(Procul.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
194.  SUmihdmi  nis  Cfici  f&cies  quam  dir&  tSnebat. 

(Semihdmlfois.     To  be  pronounced  sem'hdmYnis  *.) 
228.  CccS  Hirens  ftnYmis  ftdSrat  TiryntMi&s  |  omnhn-\ 
qu*  Accessum  .... 

(qu'  Accessum.     Synapheia.) 
292.  RegS  siib  £urysth|«oya|tis  JunonYs  Yniquae. 

(Eurystheo.     Three  syllables,  last  contracted  by  synaresis,) 
298.  Nee  t'  uUae  facYes  ndn  terriiY£ip8e  TS\phdeus. 

(-pboeus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong.) 

I  Compare  11.  16. 

s  One  of  the  component  vowels  of  the  diphthong  «  is  cut  off  before  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  next  word,  and  then  the  remaining  one,  being  in  the  arsis  of  the  foot, 
is  lengthened  by  the  stress  of  the  voice.    Compare  with  this  the  note  on  iiL  211. 

3  We  cannot  say  PaeMf,  the  vowel  0  corresponding  here  to  an  m  in  Greek. 

*  Consult  note  on  lit  57S. 
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Line 

337'  Vix  £^  I  dicta  ef^jhinc  progressus  monstrflt  St  aram. 

(dShioc.     The  vowel  e  shortened  before  thefoUowing  one*) 
363.  AlcTdes  s{ibT|t<  hac  \  Ilium  regift  cepit 

(Subilt     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
372.  Vulcan'  all5quTtur  thftl&mdqu'  hsc  conjiigis  |  aUreo.  | 

(Aureo.     Two  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
383.  Arms  rttgo  gfinStrix  nato.     Te  niiS  |  iVirei.  | 

(Nerei.     Two  syllables,  by  symeresis.) 

553.  PellTs  dbit  tdtuin  praifulgens  unguKbiis  |  awrets.  \ 

(Aureis.     Two  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
599.  IncluserS  c&v'  et  nigra  nSmtlB  |  abijft^  |  cingunt 

(Abi6t6.     To  be  pronounced  ab-yStS  *.) 


^NEID  IX. 

9.  Sceptrft  P&latinl  sedemquS  ^^lit  £u{andri. 

(Petit.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
32.  Quum  rSflQit  campis  et  jam  se  cdndidtt  |  alveo,  | 

(Alveo.     Two  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
171.  MnestheHs.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
291.  Hanc  sinS  lue  spera  ferrS  ttt|t  att|dentYdr  ibo. 

(Tul.  ^onsult  note  on  i.  160 
306.  Mnestheus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
477.  £vdlftt  Infellx  et  femine|d  ii/i(|latu. 

(Femineo.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
480.  TeldrumquS  mSmor  cas\liim  dehinc  |  questibtis  iroplet. 

(dehinc.     To  be  pronounced  dMiinc,  by  synaresis.) 
501.  IlT5{Ret  mihiit'  \  et  multum  l&crj^mantis  lull. 

(Ilionei.     Four  syllables,  ei  being  contracted  by  synaresis,) 
569.  Ilioneus.     Four  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
573.  Caeneus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
610.  Terg^  f%tTgam|uj  has\ta,  nee  tard&  sgnecius. 

(Fatigamus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
647-  Antlqu'  in  Buten  hic  Dard&nijo  a//|chisi§. 

(Dardanid.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
650.  Omnia  longaevo  similis  vocemquS  cttl/5rgm-| 
qu*  Et  crines  .... 

_(qu'  Et  crines.     Synapheia.) 
674.  ^6t^<l|bus  jtivSnes  pSt^ns  in  mdntibiis  squos. 

(AbiStibus.     To  be  pronounced  ab-ySiibus  *.) 
7I6.  Inftrime  Jdvis  ImpSriTs  imp5st&  T^\phoeb.  \ 

(-phoeo.     Two  syllables,  eo  being  contracted  by  synaresis.) 
779) 

781.  [-  Mnestheus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
812.-' 


^NEID  X. 

18.    Op^tSr  0  h6mll\num  divumqu'  ieternft  pdtestas. 
(6  hdmi —     The  interjection  O  is  never  e^ded*.) 

1  Consult  note  on  ii.  16.  *  Ibid. 

3  Anthon'a  Latin  Prosody,  p.  109,  seq. 


038  METRICAL   IHDBX. 

Line 
51.  Est  AmJi\tkui,  est  \  celsl  Pft|/>A»,  af|qu'  ilti  Cj^thera. 

(Amathus.     Final  syllable  not  lengthened  by  the  arsis,  but 
naturally  long,  because  anstpering  to  -ovg  in  Greek.     Pa- 
phua,  however,  has  the  last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
67.  It&Ilam  fans  pet!|i/  a«c|tdrn>ii8 ;  esto. 

(Petiit     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
1 16u   HTc  iiniB  (Sindi  s^lTo  turn  JupTtCr  |  aureo.  \ 

(aureb,  two  syllables,  by  synaresis. ) 
129.  Nee  Clj^tTo  )]rgnit6r£  minor  nee  fratre  yiJi\n£stkeb  \ 

(Menestheb.     Three  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
136.  Inclusum  buxjo  out  \  Oricia  tSrCbintbd. 

(Buxd.     Consult  note  on  \.  16.) 
141.  MsdnTa  gSnSrosS  dd|md  1(61  |  pTnguii  culta. 

(Doroo.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
143.  Mnestheua.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
156.  £xternd  commissi  dii|ci.     ^|nei&  puppis. 

(Duel.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
334.  Stetgrunt     Systole.   _ 
378.  Deestjam  \  terrft  ftigse:  pglSgus  TrojftmnS  pStemus. 

(Deest,  to  be  pronounced  dest,  by  synaresis.) 
383.  Per  mSdYum  qua  spini  d&\bdt  Aa^jtamquS  rSceptat 

(Dabat     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
394.  Nam  tibt  ThymbrS  cSi\piU  £u|ilndrTiis  abst&lTt  ensTs. 

(Caput.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
396.  Shnidntlmeaqu^  micant  dTgYtl  ferrumqiiS  rStractant. 

(SemiftnYmes.     To  be  pronounced  sem'Unimes  *.) 

402.  Rhoeteus.     Turn  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong, 

403.  Csdit  I  semidn^mis  Riitiildrum  calcibiis  arra. 

(SemiftnYmis.     To  be  pronounced  sem'Snimis  '.) 
433.  TSlft  mftnusquS  sYnjt^  hinc  |  Pallas  Tnstllt  St  urguet 

_(Sinit     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis^ 
487.   Un*  eajdemquS  vYa  8an|^ut«  rfnllmusquS  sSquuntur. 

(eadem.    To  be  pronouunced  yadem,  so  that  un*  ea  makes  a 
spondee. — Sanguis.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
496.  Ex&nYmum  rftpYens  immani&  pondgrft  |  baUeu 

(BalteL     Two  syllables,  ei  being  contracted  by  synaresis.) 
720.  Graitis  h5m'  inf(§ctds  iTnquens  pr5R]|gtM  hpm^n\xd8. 

(Profugus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
764.  Cum  pSdSs  incedit  mSdYi  per  maxYmft  |  Nerei. 

(Nerei.     Two  syllables,  ei  being  contracted  by  synteresis  ) 
781.  SternYtiir  InfelTx  &lYen5  vulngrS  |  coelum'\ 
qu*  Aspicit  .  .  . 

(qu'  Aspicit     Synapheia.) 
872.  Ct  fiirYIs  JlgYtatiis  &\mdr  et  \  cdnsci&  virtus. 

(Amdr.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
895.  Clamor'  incendunt  coelum  TroesquS  Lft|^tnf| 
qu'  Advolat  .... 

(qu'  Advolat     Synapheia.) 


;  Consult  no«B  on  iii.  578.  «  Ibid. 
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^NEID  XL 

Line 
31.  Servabat  sSnYSr  qui  Parrh&si|d  £u|andro. 

(Parrhasio.     Consult  note  on  i.  ]6  ) 
69.  Seu  mollTs  vTdls,  seu  Ianguen|^t«  A^^|cTnthi. 

(Languentis.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
111.  Ora,\tis  ^^al|d'  et  vTvTs  concedgrg  vellem. 

(Gratis.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
200.  Ardentes  spectant  sdcYos  se\miustdqui  \  servant. 

(Semiustft.     To  be  pronounced  sem'u8t&  ^.) 
260.  Caphereus.     Three  syllableSj  eus  being  a  diphthong.) 
262.  Atrldes  Vrd\tet  JlfSfn^jIaiis  ftd  usquS  cSlumnas. 

(Protei.     Two  syllables^  by  synaresis.) 
265.  Id6m^\nei  Libp\c6n'  httbttftntes  lltdrS  Ldcr5s. 

( Idomenei.     Four  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
323.  Considant  sT  tanti&s  ttm|or  et  \  mcenYft  condant. 

(Amor.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
383.  Proindg  /»|n'  el6qui6  sttlituin  tXbi  mequg  tlfmoris. 

(Proindg.     Two  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
469.  CdncTir  ipsfi  pfttjer  it  \  magn'  inceptft  L&tinus. 

(Pater.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
480.  CausS  tnftll  tan|rt  0cii|lds  deject!  dficorus. 

(TantT.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
609.  CdnstYtSrat  stibTt'  erumpunt  clamdrS  U^\minteS'\ 
qu'  Exbortantur  .... 

(qu'  Exbortantur.     Synapheia.) 

g,.'  >  Aconteus.    Three  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong, 

635.  Semidni\Kies  volvuntiir  Squi  pugn'  aspSrft  surgTt. 

(SemiflnYmes.     To  be  pronounced  sem'SnTmes '.) 
667.  Adversi  longa  transverbSrfit  |  abi^tH  \  pectOs. 

(Abi«t€.     To  be  pronounced  ab-y«t«  ».) 
768.  Chloreus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong, 
890.  Jrijfldt  I  In  pdrtas  et  durds  objicS  pdstes. 

(AriSt&t     To  be  pronounced  ar-ygtit  ♦.) 


^NEID  XII. 

13.  CdngrSdYor.     Per  sacrft  pfttjer  et  \  cdncYpS  foedus. 

(Pater.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
31.  Promiss'  erYptll  gSnSrjd  arm*  |  Tinpi&  sumsT. 

(Geherd.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
6a  Si  quis  gb|tfr  aUt  \  mixtft  riibent  iib!  MM  multa. 
(Ebur.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis,) 
83.  Pilumnd  quds  ipsft  dScus  dSdit  |  Ori|thyia.  | 

(Orithyia,  four  syllables,  the  yi  being  a  diphthong  (vc)  in 
Greek,  and  the  second  syllable  being  also  a  diphthong  (it)  in 
the  original  Greek, 
84  Qui  candorS  nives  ant\eirent  \  cursTbtts  auras. 

.  (Anteirent.     To  be  pronounced  antMrent,  by  elision.) 
87>  /jp'^  £^^|hinc  auro  squalent'  alboqu'  5rYchalcd. 

(DSbinc.     The  e  shortened  before  the  next  vowel.) 

1  Consult  note  on  iii.  578.        >  Ibid.        3  Consult  note  on  if.  16.        *  Ibid. 


640  IIETEICAL    INDEX. 

Line  __ 

127.  Mnestheus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 

232.  FatallsquS  mft|nfi«  tn|fens'  £trur!&  Turad. 

(Manus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
356.  SemiUnli\mi  lapsoquS  siipervSnit  et  pSdS  collo. 

(SemiftnKmi.     To  be  pronounced  sem'inimi  K) 
363.  Chlor^al^u^  Spbd\rimq\ii  D&retSquS  Thersildchumque. 

(Cliloreaque.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
371.  Phegeus.     Two  syUahlest  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
384.  Mnestheus.     Two  syllables^  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
401.  Psd|iit'  in  jnd|rem  senior  succlnctiis  fimictu. 

{After  the  elision  of  the  um  in  Taeonium,  the  remaining  ni' 
coalesces  with  the  following  in,  toforwy  as  it  were^  a  single 
syllable  by  synaresis.     Consult  also  the  note  on  vii.  769.) 
422.  QuippS  dd|/dr  oi7i|nIs  stSttt  imd  vulnSrS  sanguis. 

(Dol5r.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
443.  Antheus  and  Mnestheus.     Each   two  syllables,   eus   being  a 

diphthong. 
459.  Mnestheus.     As  in  preceding  line. 
535.  Ills  rfient'  Hyll|d  ^nY|mIsqu'  immang  frSmentu 

(Hylld.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
541.  Pect5r^  nee  misSrd  cIj^pST  mdr&  prdftiU  |  arft, 

(^rei.     Two  syllables^  ei  being  contracted  by  synaresis.) 

549.  Mnestheus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 

550.  £t  Messaptts  Squum  ddmitjor  et  \  fbrt!s  Asilas. 

(Domitdr.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  arsis.) 
648.  Sanct'  ad  vds  &nY| ma  a/|qu'  istiils  insci&  culpae. 

(Anima.     Final  syllable  saved  from  elision,  aud  lengthened  by 
the  arsis  ^.) 
668.  £t  filrHs  SgYtatiis  flinjor  et  \  cdnsclfS  virtus. 

(Amor.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
7O6.  MoenTa  quiqu'  imos  pulsabant  |  ariStg  \  muros. 

(AriStg.     To  be  pronounced  ar-ygtg  '.) 
772.  HTc  hast*  -^Enea  sta|6a/  hOc  \  impgtus  iUam. 

(Stabat.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
821.  Connfibtis.     Consult  i.  73. 
847.    Un*  eo|demqu8  tillit  partu  pllribusqu^  rgvlnxit. 

(eodem.     Two  syllableSf  by  synaresis. — un*  eb,  a  spondee.) 
883.  Te  sTne  fratfir  ^\rU  0  |  quse  slltis  |  altd  </^|hiscat. 

(Erit.      Final  syllable   lengthened  by  the  arsis. — DShiscat. 
The  vowel  in  de  shortened  before  the  following  one.) 
905.  Genud  ^|bant  gSlidus  concrevit  frlgdrg  sanguis. 

(Genu&.     To  be  pronounced  genvft  *.) 

1  Consult  note  on  iii.  578. 

>  Consult  Wagner,  Quasi.  Virg.  xi.  8,  aud  xii.  10. 

3  Consult  note  on  li.  16.  «  Consult  note  on  v.  432. 


THE    END. 


Gilbert  &.  Riyinoton,  Printers,  St  John's  Square,  London. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,       . 

in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  ifamiliarly  explained-  and 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  persons^  with  appropriate 
Questions  on  each  page  for  the  examination  of  scholars.  By  John 
L.  CoMSTOCK,  M.D.  Carefully  revised,  with  Additions,  by  Geo. 
Lees,  A.M.,  &c. 

This  work  has  been  much  used  by  Medical  Students,  Chemists, 
Architects,  and  others,  who  are  compelled  in  their  Tarious  pursuits 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects  o^  which  it  treats. 

New  Edition,  18mo.  Price  now  4s,  6<^. bound.  With  224  Illustrations. 


DONNE'S 
OUTLINE   MAPS   OF  THE  WORLD, 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
as  First  Exercises. 

Printed  on  Medium  Drawing  Paper.    Price  It.  each. 

The  outlines  of  the  countries  are  drawn  in,  leaving  the  pupil, 
to  fill  in  the  names. 

PROJECTION    MAPS 
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Printed  on  fine  Medium  Drawing  Paper ;  particularly  adapted  for 
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IMPERIAL  OUTLINE  MAPS 

Of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  England  and  Wales. 
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Price  68.  each. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO   BOOK-KEEPING. 

SEVENTH  EDITION,  WITH  CONSIDERABLE  ADDITIONS. 

8vo.    Price  8s.  half-bound. 

This  popular  work  comprises  Inland  and  Foreign  Trade, 
arranged  by  single  entry,  Italian  Method  of  Double  Entry, 
and  the  present  Practice  of  the  Counting-house,  with  a  Com- 
parison of  the  three  Methods,  Questions  and  Answers  on 
Merchants*  Accounts,  Book-keeping  and  Bills.  With  en- 
graved Forms,  and  a  variety  of  information  relative  to  the 
business  of  the  Counting-house. 


STORIES  OF  OLD   DANIEL, 

FOR  THE  AMUSEMENT  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

12mo.  Price  45.  6rf  cloth.  Twelfth  Edition. 

The  popularity  of  these  stories  is  evinced  by  the  number 
of  Editions  through  which  the  work  has  passed.  "  They 
were  written,"  says  the  author,  "  with  a  view  to  indulge  that 
love  of  the  wonderful  so  natural  to  children  of  all  ages  and 
dispositions,  without  distorting  their  young  minds  by  any 
thing  too  horrible  or  unnatural." 


THE  SWISS   FAMILY  ROBINSON  ; 

or.  Adventures  of  a  Father,  Mother,  and  Four  Sons  in 
a  Desert  Island. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    The  Eleventh  Edition, 

carefully  revised. 

12mo.    Price  6s.  cloth. 

**  The  Editor  confesses  that  he  fully  expected  the  favour 
which  has  been  shown  by  the  public  to  this  work,  in  the 
sale  of  ten  large  editions ;  for  the  situations  it  exhibits  of  the 
best  affections  of  our  nature,  are  such  as  to  '  come  home  to 
every  bosom,'  and  to  gratify  and  interest  both  parents  and 
children  of  all  ages.  The  progress  of  the  story  also  illus- 
trates many  points  and  principles  of  Natural  History,  and 
many  branches  of  science  which  most  immediately  apply  to 
he  business  of  life." 
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VALPY'S  CORNELII  NEPOTIS 
EXCELLENTIUM    IMPERATORUM   VIT/E; 

Ad  fidem  optimorum  ezemplorum  denuo  castigatsp. 

12 mo.  New  Edition.  With  Notes  and  a  Chronological  Index. 

Price  35.  6i.  cloth. 

Three  sheets  of  Notes,  with  a  Chronological  Index,  have 
been  added  to  this  edition  at  the  suggestion  of  numerous 
schoolmasters.  The  Notes  are  chiefly  philological,  and 
illustrate  the  peculiar  construction  and  phraseology  of  this 
somewhat  harsh  writer. 


VALPY'S 
PUBLII  TERENTII  AFRI  COMCEDI/E  SEX, 

Ad  fidem  Editionis  Westerhovianae  concmnatse. 

Nova  Editio.    12mo.    Price  33, 6d.  bound. 

This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  editions  of  Terence.    The  text 
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Nova  Editio.    12mo.    25. 6d,  bound 
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Price  45. 6d.  bound. 

The  Notes  are  explanatory  of  the  grammatical  constnic- 
tion,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Author.  The  text  has 
been  carefully  collated. 

VALPY'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT, 

From  the  Text  of  Gribsbach  and  Valpy. 

1 2mo.    Price  55.  bound. 

The  size  and  price  of  this  edition,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  text,  has  led  to  its  almost  universal  adoption,  by  those 
scholars  who  would  study  the  sacred  book  without  a  com- 
mentary. 
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PYPER'S  HORACE. 

QUINTI  HORATII  FLACCX  OPERA; 
Ad  Lectiones  Probatiores  diligenter  emendata  et 
Interpunctione  nova  scepius  illustrata. 
ISmo.    Vnce  2s,  6d.    Cloth. 
This  Edition  of  Horace  was  carefully  revised  by  the  late  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, of  Monboddo,  every  sheet  of  which  passed  under  his  eye  three 
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The  LATIN  TEXT,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES, 
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Second  Edition,  revised.    12mo.    Price  45. 6d.  bound. 
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assisting  the  memory  of  the  Student. 

Adapted  for  Ladies  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

Fourth  Edition.    18mo.    Price  1«.  6c^.  cloth. 

The  purport  of  this  work  is  to  initiate  the  pupil  to  a  knowledge  of 

a  large  number  of  Latin  words,  by  giving  the  one  in  Latin  from 
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ELEMENTS   OF  LATIN   FAMILIARIZED: 

With  numerous  Exercises,  and  Qaestions  for  Examination. 

Adapted  for  Ladies  and  Pjreparatory  Schoc^s. 

Fourth  Edition.    I8mo.    IVice  Is.  6d,  cloth. 
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HINCKS'S 
GREEK  AMD  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  LEXICON  ; 

Containing  all  the  Words  tbat  occur  in  tlie  Books  used  at 

Schools,  and  in  the  Under-Graduate  Course  of  a 

Collegiate  Education. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dix  Hincks,  M.&I.A. 

Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Mast»  of  the  Classical  School 

in  the  Belfast  Institution. 

THIRD  EDITION, 

WITH   ORBAT   ADDITIONS   AND   AMENDMENTS. 
THE  CHEAPEST  GREEK  LEXICON. 

Square  12edo.    Price  lOf.  6d,  bound. 

In  stibinitting  a  new  edition  to  the  pnblie,  it  has  been  a  great 
object  to  tender  it  more  extensively  usefol  by  considerable  additions, 
without  materially  altering  the  size  or  price.  This  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  various  contractions  and  the  introduction  of 
fewer  quotations ;  but  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  was  necessary 
for  explanation.  By  this  means  several  worlcs  have  been  included, 
especially  the  worksof  the  great  historians,  Herodotus  andThucydides ; 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer ;  Anacreon  ;  the  Olympics  of  Pindar ;  some 
Idyls  of  Theocritus  ;  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes ;  the  Septuagint ; 
and  some  others,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  index.  These,  in  addition 
to  the  works  indnded  in  the  fcnrmer  edition,  will  include  illustrations 
of  the  language  at  different  periods  and  in  different  dialects. 


COOLERS  EDITION  OF  LARCHER'S  NOTES 
I  ON  HERODOTUS. 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS; 

With  a  Chronological  Table. 

From  the  French  of  P.  H.  Larcher,  formerly  Member  of 

the  Institute,  &c. 

New  Edition,  with  considerable  Corrections  and  Additions. 

By  William  Dbsborough  Coolet,  Esq.^ 

Author  of  the  **  History  of  Maritime  Discovery,**  &c. 

2  Vols.  8yo.  Price  28s.  boards. 
This  new  Edition  is  due  to  the  public  favour  which  the  work 
has  already  experienced.  The  Editor  trusts  that  he  will  be  found 
not  to  have  mutilated,  but  rather  to  have  strengthened  and  simplified 
the  work  of  Larcher,  which,  in  respectofcarefal  research  and  varied 
informatioh,  is  the  nost  valuable  ever  offiered  to  the  classical  student. 
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i  DR.  PHILIP  BUTTMANN'S 

INTERMEDIATE   AND    LARGER   GREEK 

GRAMMAR, 

Translated  from  the  German ;  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of 
the  Author. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Charles  Supf. 

New  Edition,  with  the  syntactical  part  much  enlarged, 
price  I3s.6d,  boards. 

"  The  celebrity  of  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar  is  too 
universally  admitted,  both  on  the  continent  and  by  the  first- 
rate  scholars  here,  to  need  our  testimony  of  its  superexcel- 
lence."— ifon/A/y  Review , 


BYTHNER'S  LYRE  OF  DAVID; 

OR, 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PSALMS  IN  HEBREW, 

Critical  and  Practical,  with  a 

HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  GRiUlMAJL 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dee,  A.B.  Ex-Sch.  J.C.D. 
To  which  are  added,  by  the  Translator, 

TABLES  of  the  Imperfect  Verbs,  and  a  PRAXIS  of 
the  first  eight  Psalms. 

8vo.    Price  24s.  cbth,  lettered. 

The  number  of  Hebrew  radical  words  is  1867 ;  of  these 
1184  occur  in  the  Psalms :  it  is  plain  then,  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Psalms  very  nearly  amounts  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Bythner's  Lyra  is,  as  all  the 
learned  know,  the  very  best  work  on  the  Psalms ;  nearly 
two  centuries  have  gone  by  since  its  first  ]3ublication,  and  it 
still  stands  in  all  its  freshness  of  estimation,  unrivalled  by 
any  work  that  has  since  appeared  on  the  same  subject. 
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FULTON  &  KNIGHT'S 
PRONOUNCING   DICTIONARY 

OF   THB 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE, 

GREATLY  IMPROVED  ; 

The  Pronunciation  ascertained  by  a  new  and  simple  notation. 

To  which  are  prefixed, 

the  Principles  of  English  Pronunciation  and  the  Elements  of 

Reading :  with  copious  Lists  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 

Scripture  Proper  Names,  &c. 

In  square  1 2mo.    45.  6d.  bound. 

This  Dictionary  not  only  gives  the  definitions  of  words, 
but  the  pronunciation  also.  Mr.  Fulton  applied  many  years 
of  his  life  to  the  study  of  pronunciation,  and  made  many 
additions  to  the  system  established  b^  Sheridan,  simplify- 
ing the  elucidations,  and  otherwise  improving  it.  Mr. 
Knight  also  lent  his  assistance,  and  bestowed  great  labour 
on  the  little  work ;  and  it  has  thus  been  brought  into  a  great 
state  of  perfection  and  deserved  popularity,  more  particularly 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 


BARCLAY'S 
SCHOOL-MASTER'S   REGISTER 

of  the  PupiPs  Conduct  and  Demeanour,  for  Half-a-Year. 
4to.    U,  sewed, 

BARCLAY'S 
SCHOOL-MISTRESS'S  REGISTER.     . 

4to.    Is.  sewed. 

These  works  have  been  found  exceedingly  useful  to  the 
Instructors,  and  produce  a  good  effect  on  the  pupil,  by  in- 
ducing a  careful  self-examination,  that  begets  a  valuable  habit. 
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FLUGEL'S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY 

OW  THX 

GERMAN    AND    ENGLISH    LANGUAGES, 

ENGLISH-GERMAN,  AND  GERMAN-ENGLISH. 
With  great  Additions  and  Improvements, 

PARTICULARLY  ADAPTING  IT  TO  THE  ENGLISH  STUDENT, 

By  C.  A.  FEILING, 

Oeiman  Matter  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwicli,  and  the 

City  of  Lond(m  School; 

A.  HEIMANN, 
Fh.  D.  University,  Berlin,  and  Professor  of  German  at  Winchester  College; 

And  an  ENGLISH  SCHOLAR  of  eminence. 
In  two  thick  Volumes.  Large  8vo.  Price  368,  cloth,  lettered. 

THIRD   EDITION. 


The  following  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  the  First 
English  Edition : — 

Some  thousands  of  new  German  words,  with  many  phrases,  have 
been  added;  and  more  accurate  English  significations  substituted. 
Numerous  indelicate  expressions,  utterly  useless,  have  been  eradi- 
cated. The  genitive  case  singular  is  given ;  and  the  idea  of  render- 
ing the  Dictionary  of  grammatical  utility,  has  also  been  pursued  with 
the  German  Verbs.  Their  regimen  is  given,  and  the  preposition 
which  should  follow  them,  when  it  does  not  exactly  correspond  with 
the  English  idiom.  The  auxiliaries  with  which  neuter  verbs  should 
be  used  are  also  pointed  out.  The  arrangement  of  the  several  signi- 
fications, and  their  distribution  into  classes,  have  also  been  carefully 
revised  and  improved,  and  many  other  improvements  introduced, 
which  will  be  evident  to  those  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  the  foreign 
work. 

'*  The  present  Dictionary  is  adapted  to  English  students,  and  con- 
tains many  additions  to  and  improvements  on  the  original  work.  The 
volumesare  very  elegantly  printed,  and,  as  far  as  our  leisure  has  enabled 
us  to  examine,  remarkable  for  their  extreme  accuracy." — Times. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  most  acceptable  benefits  that  could  have  been 
conferred  on  modern  English  literature.  Even  in  the  present  rage 
for  Gernum  literature,  there  was  not  any  dictionary  in  the  languages 
that  could  satisfy  the  want  of  the  student ;  and  although  the  foreign 
editions  were  very  copiously  introduced,  being  compiled  by  foreigners, 
they  were  found  to  be  but  ill-adapted' for  our  use,  the  choice  and 
meaning' of  the  words  being  very  injudiciously  mscde  and  imperfectly 
expressed.  The  present  work,  compiled  as  it  is  by  two  Germans 
long  resident  in  England,  and  a  very  elegant  English  scholar,  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  German." — Monthly  Magazine, 
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